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INTRODUCTION, 


"UiBfiiAOB  is  not  on  in&titution  of  nature?.  The  family  in 
tk"  ciifit  is  pnhrdv  tlifforvnt  frory  the  I'liiniJj  m  tlio  we^i. 
Xm  b  th^  gerviitii  of  nuUiru^  uud  the  institutions  a!  sooiety 
lie  gmfU,  cot  f?poniam»(>iis  growihs  of  nature,  Lawg  are 
ttiaile  to  ^nit  manncrii,  nncl  manners  vary. 

**M4imagi^   must   lliiTt^fore  undergo  the  gradual  dtivolop- 

meni  townrds  pcTfection  to  which  all  huninn  nffairs^  Fuhinit/' 

TbeiK?  wor<ls,  pronoiinctHl  in  the  prejieiice  of  the  Conaeil 

d*fitJil  hj  X«puleon  dur/iig  the  digfus^^ion  ot  the  civtl  ctMie, 

produftM  A  pmfound  [mpre^i^Jon  upon  thp  iiiithor  of  thi«  hook; 

tod  pt*rhap6  uncoiiscioysly  he  received  the  suggestion  of  this 

¥  trk,  whirh  he  now  prest^nt&  to  the  piihlic-     And  indeed  at 

*    '  which,  wliile  bHII  in  hii  youth,  he  studied 

i  uord  AiJULTEfEY  mude  a  eingiihir  irnpres.^ion 

vpoQ  him-     Taking,  as  it  did.  a  prominent   plaee  in   the 

fiode,  tlitfl  word  never  occurred  to  his  mind  without  conjuring 

sp  it*  moumful  train  of  eoni^ecfuoneefl,    Tearia,  ghame,  hutreti 

tismtr,  leeret  rrim*%  hhvidy  wars,  families  without  a  head, 

and  icicial  iniwry  rose  likf  a  sudden  line  of  phantoms  before 

him  wWo  he  read  the  solemn  word  ADCLTEHt!     Ijater  on, 

wWtn  '      '  i      iiitnfiHi  vvith  tJie  njost  eoltivated  circles 

of  Ur  L    |>erceivc'd  tliat  the  rigor  of  marriage 

l»Wi  wat  ver>-  generally  modified  by  atlultery.    He  found  that 

tbe  oaniber  of  unhappy  hom*  s  was  larger  than  that  of  happy 

■Bftiriagtff.     In  ffiet«  he  %'bb  the  lir^t  to  noHcr  that  of  alt 

§i'  ^       'vhi(^b  relates^  to  marriage  was  die  leatst 

-  wa^  tlie  ol>8ervation  of  a  young  man; 

ttd  with  him,  «st  with  »o  many  otbi^r^,  Ihie  thought,  like  & 

fivMIe  flu^  '  '" '     *'     '     ~m  of  a  lake,  was  lost  in  the  abyjifl 


of  hit  iuu 


Xeverthele^e^  in  spite  of  hrms^df 


tli«  author  wiw  cfimjn-lknl  to  InTestigate,  and  eTentnally  there 
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wan  gathered  within  his  mind,  little  by  little,  a  svann  of  oon- 
ci  unions,  more  or  le^g  just,  on  the  subject  of  married  life. 
WorkH  like  the  present  one  are  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  with  as  much  mystery  as  that  with  which  truffles  grow 
on  the  Hi*\\\AA  plain?  of  Perigord.  Out  of  the  primitive  and 
holy  horror  which  adulter}'  caused  him  and  the  investigation 
which  he  had  thoughtlessly  made,  there  was  bom  one  morn- 
ing a  trifling  thought  in  which  his  ideas  were  formulated.  This 
thought  waH  really  a  satire  upon  marriage.  It  was  as  follows: 
A  buitband  and  wife  found  themselves  in  love  with  each  other 
for  the  first  time  after  twenty-seven  years  of  marriage. 

He  amuw?d  himself  with  this  little  axiom  and  passed  a 
wholf  wec;k  in  delight,  grouping  around  this  harmless  epigram 
thf'  crowd  of  ideas  which  came  to  him  unconsciously  and 
which  he  was  aHtonished  to  find  that  he  possessed.  His  humor- 
ous mood  yieldcKl  at  last  to  the  claims  of  serious  investigation. 
Willing  an  he  was  to  take  a  hint  the  author  returned  to  his 
habitual  idlcnf»HS.  Xevcrtholess,  this  slight  germ  of  science 
and  of  joke  grew  to  perfection,  unfostered,  in  the  fields  of 
thought.  Kach  phase  of  the  work  which  had  been  condemned 
by  others  took  rwit  and  gathered  strength,  surviving  like  the 
uliglit  branch  of  a  tree  which,flung  upon  the  sand  by  a  winter^s 
Ktorni,  finds  itw^lf  covered  at  morning  with  white  and  fantastic 
icicles,  prwliiced  by  the  caprices  of  nightly  frosts.  So  the 
sketch  lived  on  and  l)ecame  the  starting  point  of  m}Tiad 
branching  monilizHtions.  It  was  like  a  polypus  which  multi- 
plies itself  by  generation.  The  feelings  of  youth,  the  observa- 
tions which  a  favorable  opportunity  led  him  to  make,  were 
verified  in  the  most  trifling  events  of  his  after  life.  Soon  this 
mass  of  ideas  became  harmonized,  took  life,  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  become  a  living  individual  and  moved  in  the  midst  of  those 
domains  of  fancy,  where  the  soul  loves  to  give  full  rein  to  its 
wild  creations.  Amid  all  the  distractions  of  the  world  and 
of  life,  the  author  always  heard  a  voice  ringing  in  his  ears 
and  mockingly  revealing  the  secrets  of  things  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  watching  a  woman  as  she  danced,  smiled  or 
talked.    Just  as  Mcphistopheles  pointed  out  to  Faust  in  that 
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Imtr  assefnblage  at  the  Brocken,  faces  full  of  frightful 

Afiiy,  60  the  author  was  oongcrnuj^  in  tho  midst  of  the  ball 

U  i  demon  who  would  »triko  Iiim  on  the  phoujdpr  with  a 

Enaiiiir  air  anii  mj  to  hiiti:    "I>o  yoii  nolit^e  th«t  t'odianting 

mibf    It  i»  a  grill  «f  hatr^/*    Aotl  then  th^  tleinon  would 

rtmt  ftbotit  like  one  of  iho  cuptains  in  the  old  oomedies  of 

fhrdr.      He  would  twitch  the  tohh  of  a  lace  mantle  and 

#slniTor  lo  makf  new  the  fretted  tiiieel  and  spangles  of  its 

foffiner  glory.     And  Hum  like  Tt*ihfhiis  he  would  hurst  into 

}m9  mn^  nnrosiTainable  lanj^hter,  and  would  trace  on  the 

•*  '   a  wortl  which  might  scrvie  as  a  pendant  to  the 

*'.  .   ,,,.  .     whieh  wan  the  only  onido  i>htaimible  from  the  hear- 

rfiW  bottle*     Thim  litomry  Trilby  would  often  appear  seated 

^'       '         '  '  nml  with  liook<Hl  fingers  would  point  mit 

*  lic<?  two  yellow*  volumes  whose  title  dazzled 

the  i^WL     Thf'H  wlien  he  m\v  he  hud  attraded  the  aiithor*e 

itliaitioii    he    ppelt  out,  in  a  voice    alluring    as    the    tonea 

af  an    Imrnmnicai    Fh^Mohgy   of   Marriage!      But,   almost 

it»  he  appNiriHl  at  ni^^ht  during  my  d reams,  gentle  n^  sonit* 

guardian ;  he  trie<l  by  word.^  of  iw^eetnes^  to  giiMue  the 

mil  whirh  he  won  Id    appropriate    to    himself*      While    he 

attraetod,  ^       '  -   ^    ^  uppli-  as  a  uomanV  mind, 

fru^laaa  -  more  fornHdnlile  than  his 

faitl^l,  for  be  m-viT  yieirled  ii  ean*ps  wilhont  also  indicting  a 

W^aod.     One  night  in  particular  he  exhansted  the  resoupoea 

if  hia  fOPef*rie*,  am!  crowned  all  by  a  la^^t  effort*     He  came, 

k  aal  on  t  ^1  Uke  n  yoong  rn^nrlen  full  of  lore, 

who  at  fir-       ^  ut  who*=e  eyes?  sparkle,  until  at  Ust 

bar  Wientt  esicnp^  h<T. 

•TT'    "        '!  he,  **i8  a  prospectus  of  a  new  lif«?-buoy,  by 
BMUif  h  nne  can  pa^jc  over  the  Heine  dry-footid.    This 

atflff  pvnpbli't  l»  the  rep>rt  of  the  In^titiite  on  a  j^irment 
Vjr  wrarto;»  which  wi?  can  pasg  through  flwmcs  without  btnng 
Inrnit  llane  yon  no  *H'h4*irn^  wlach  can  preserre  marriage 
tfomir        "  '  Id  and  excessive  hmt?    Listen 

^m^'  n  the  ,4 ri  of  pr<'Hi*rving  foods; 

the  Art  of  ctLiiag  amolry  rfttinnoYa;  on  the  Art  of  making 
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good  mortar;  on  the  Art  of  tying  a  cravat;  on  the  Art  of 
carving  meat/' 

In  a  moment  he  had  named  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
books  that  the  author  felt  his  head  go  round. 

"These  myriads  of  books,"  says  he,  'Hiave  been  devoured  by 
readers;  and  while  everybody  does  not  build  a  house,  and  some 
grow  hxmgry,  and  others  have  no  cravat,  or  no  fire  to  warm 
themselves  at,  yet  everybody  to  some  degree  is  married.  But 
come  look  yonder." 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  bring  before  me  a  dis- 
tant ocean  where  all  the  books  of  the  world  were  tossing  up 
and  down  like  agitated  waves.  The  octodecimos  bounded  over 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  octavos  as  they  were  flung  on 
their  way  uttered  a  solemn  sound,  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
only  rose  up  again  with  great  difficulty,  hindered  as  they 
were  by  duodecimos  and  works  of  smaller  bulk  which  floated 
on  the  top  and  melted  into  light  foam.  The  furious  billows 
were  crowded  with  journalists,  proof-readers,  paper-makers, 
apprentices,  printers*  agents,  whoi*e  hands  alone  were  seen 
mingled  in  confusion  among  the  books.  Millions  of  voices 
rang  in  the  air,  like  those  of  schoolboys  bathing.  Certain  men 
were  seen  moving  hither  and  thither  in  canoes,  engaged  in 
fishing  out  the  books,  and  landing  them  on  the  shore  in 
presence  of  a  tall  man,  of  a  disdainful  air,  dressed  in  black, 
and  of  a  cold,  unsympathetic  expression.  The  whole  scene 
represented  the  libraries  and  the  public.  The  demon  pointed 
out  with  his  finger  a  skiflf  freshly  decked  out  with  all  sails  set 
and  instead  of  a  flag  bearing  a  placard.  Then  with  a  peal  of 
sardonic  laughter,  he  read  with  a  thundering  voice:  Physi- 
ology of  Marriage. 

The  author  fell  in  love,  the  devil  left  him  in  peace,  for  he 
would  have  undertaken  more  than  he  could  handle  if  ho  had 
entered  an  apartment  occupied  by  a  woman.  Several  years 
passed  without  bringing  other  torments  than  those  of  love, 
and  the  author  was  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  been  healed 
of  one  infirmity  by  means  of  another  which  took  its  place. 
But  one  evening  he  found  himself  in  a  Parisian  drawing-room 


!he  circle  who  ptood  Tonm}  the 
rgaii  di.  HI  h\   rdating  ni  a  :^*pulchral 

nice  the  folloiritjg  aneetinte: 

A  peeiiiiaf  thing  took  plaea  at  Ghent  while  I  was  staying 
th»e.  A  tody  ten  year^  a  widow  lay  on  her  bed  attaoked  by 
iMHal  skknesii*  The  thrw  heirs  of  collateral  lineage?  were 
vtiting  for  hf?r  Iat?t  sigh*  They  did  not  leave  her  Ride  far  fear 
Alt  she  wotilii  make  a  will  in  favar  of  the  convent  of  Beguins 
MoBging  to  the  torti.  The  sick  woman  kept  silent^  t^he 
maaei  dcxzing  and  dt-ath  app^«rc*d  to  ovenspread  very  padu- 
•By  I»CT  mute  and  livid  fare.  Can't  yon  imagine  those  three 
neUlion*  f«Hited  in  silenee  thrnngh  tliat  winter  niidni^'ht  heside 
hn  tied?  An  old  nnrite  i^  with  them  and  i^he  f?hakes  her  head, 
inil  llie  doctor  p<\-s  with  anxirty  that  the  pieknes&  hani  reaches! 
iU  hist  #tage,  and  hohk  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  vnth  the  other 
aakei  a  i^igii  to  the  velatiottK,  an  if  to  Ray  to  them;  ''^I  have 
■I  more  riniis  to  make  hert*,"  Amid  the  M<^mn  silence  of 
(be  ronoi  is  heard  the  dull  rustling  of  a  Know-storm  which 
©poll  lh€  pbntterp.  For  fear  that  the  e>eg  of  the  dying 
might  Iw*  Anxz\vd  by  the  light,  the  youngest  of  the  heirn 
bid  fitted  a  s*hadt>  to  thr  randle  which  ^tood  near  the  l>ed  «o 
thmt  the  circle  of  Hpht  Rcarcely  reached  the  pillow  of  the  deatli- 
M,  front  whieh  the  wiHnw  e«vnntcnnnee  nf  the  .«^ick  woman 
•lood  CNtI  like  the  flfnire  of  Thrift  imperfectly  gildecl  and  fixed 
ipim  ft  Cfm§  of  tarnished  silver.  The  flicki*ring  rays  *ihed 
W  Ibtt  Wue  flamea  of  a  oraekling  (irc  were  therefore  the 
mh  l^rfiC  of  this  sionibre  chamber,  where  the  dirnouement 
of  •  dnifDe  waft  jaM  ending.  A  log  nnddt»nly  rolled  from  the 
fit  or"     ''     "*  "  ing  f*ome  eatii^rophe.     At  the 

•PWid  nkly  ros^  to  a  sitting  |>nstufe. 

Wir  erpened  two  <*yiii,  ri^^ar  as  thojit*  of  a  eat,  and  all  pre^mt 
ejrf  bfr  10  «^oniphment.  She  saw  the  log  advance,  and 
lrfafi»  tnr  «n<*  roiild  r!ifx*lc  an  nm'xpeeted  nn*vcnient  which 
tivnied  pmmr '  i  kind  of  d*4jnnm,  <*he  himnded  fmm 

her  bed,  weite*  rig*  ami  thrrw  ihi'  *ijid   I'ack  into  the 

Tbe  nurie,  the  doctor,  tho  notations  mehed  to  her 
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assistance;  they  took  the  dying  woman  in  their  arms.  TVioy 
put  her  back  in  bed;  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  and 
after  a  few  minutes  died,  keeping  her  eye  fixed  even  after 
her  death  upon  that  plank  in  the  floor  which  the  burning 
brand  had  touched.  Scarcely  had  the  Countess  Van  Ostroem 
expired  when  the  three  co-heirs  exchanged  looks  of  suspicion, 
and  thinking  no  more  about  their  aunt,  began  to  examine 
the  mysterious  floor.  As  they  were  Belgians  their  calcula- 
tions were  as  rapid  as  their  glances.  An  agreement  was  made 
by  three  words  uttered  in  a  low  voice  that  none  of  them 
should  leave  the  chamber.  A  servant  was  sent  to  fetch  a 
carpenter.  Their  collateral  hearts  beat  excitedly  as  they 
gathered  round  the  treasured  flooring,  and  watched  their 
young  apprentice  giving  the  first  blow  with  his  chisel.  The 
plank  was  cut  through. 

"My  aunt  made  a  sign,"  said  the  youngest  of  the  Jieirs. 

"No ;  it  was  merely  the  quivering  light  that  made  it  appear 
80,*'  replied  the  eldest,  who  kept  one  eye  on  the  treasure  and 
the  other  on  the  corpse. 

The  afflicted  relations  discovered  exactly  on  the  spot  where 
the  brand  had  fallen  a  certain  object  artistically  enveloped  in 
a  mass  of  plaster. 

"Proceed/'  said  the  eldest  of  the  heirs. 

The  chisel  of  the  apprentice  then  brought  to  light  a  human 
head  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  clothing,  from  which  they 
recognized  the  count  whom  all  the  town  believed  to  have  died 
at  Java,  and  whose  loss  had  been  bitterly  deplored  by  his 
wife. 

The  narrator  of  this  old  story  was  a  tall  spare  man,  with 
light  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and  the  author  thought  he  saw 
in  him  a  vague  resemblance  to  the  demon  who  had  before  this 
tormented  him ;  but  the  stranger  did  not  show  the  cloven  foot. 
Sviddenly  the  word  adultery  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
author;  and  this  word  like  a  bell  woke  up  in  his  imagination 
the  most  mournful  countenances  of  that  procession  which 
before  this  had  streamed  by  on  the  utterance  of  the  magic 
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r  ■  *  *  From  ihni  i^vriiing  he  waf^  haaiitecl  and  persecuted 
Ij  -  of  a  work  whirh  did  not  yet  exini ;  and  at  no  period 

«l  Iit6  life  «iriui  thi^  author  H^^sailed  with  such  delueiive  Eotions 
ftbottt  *^  '  '  \\  HuhjiH't  of  this  hook.  But  he  bravely  reBisted 
Iht  C>  LriTirrh  the  latter  rt^ferred  the  moM-  iinini porta nt 

Mkida:liU  of  life  tn  this  unknown  work,  and  !ike  a  cufttom* 
hmat  ot5ci?r  »et  his  nJamp  of  mockery  upon  every  oecurrenee, 

^otiie  dayfl  afterwards  the  author  found  himself  in  the  com- 
pwiy  of  two  hidici;.  The  first  of  them  had  b^fen  one  of  the 
moft  refined  ftnd  the  most  intelleetunl  women  of  Napnleon'R 
court  In  hip  day  ^he  occupied  a  lofty  social  position,  but 
tfcr  sadden  appra ranee  of  the  Betitoration  eaused  her  down- 
tdl;  «he  heeami*  a  nx'luse.  The  !?eeond,  who  wa.^  youni;  and 
iHnitifiiL  wa^  at  that  time  livmg  at  Pi^ris  the  life  of  a  fash* 
inaUe  woman.  They  were  friends,  heeauw?,  the  one  being 
fcrtj  ^nd  the  other  twent%^'two  years  old,  ihey  were  Botdom 
iMb  tm  the  mme  fiehl.  The  author  was  coOFidered  quite 
iiftesini  by  the  first  of  lh«^  two  ladies,  and  t^inee  the  of  her 
d  this*,  they  carried  on  in  his  presence  the  eon- 
letSiU--..  -.>iih  they  had  begun  in  a  frank  discusj^ion  of  a 
iimui^a  lot 

*TIawyioi|T  i ear,  that  women  in  general  bestow  their 

tefeoaly  opoi' 

••lUTMit  do  ycm  mean  by  tliat.  dueheflB?  And  how  can  you 
ttikeytnir  ninark  fit  in  with  thf^  fart  that  thry  have  an  aver- 
i/m  for  their  hupbaodti?" 

*T^  ni*n  are  ahT^nlu(r  tyranlt*!"  mu\  tht*  author  to 

-:aj»  the  devil  again  turned  up  in  a  rooh  cap?*' 

**Xo,  dear.  I  am  not  jokin^/^  replied  the  duche^f*,  "and  T 
fear  for  mynidf  whon  I  ct^ol!  1,t  people 

knnwn  in  other  timeh.    Wit  ah\  ;i  sparkle 

vliieh  wcmiid#  iw*  mid  the  man  who  has  much  of  it  makes  us 
bv  bini  |H*rhap#,  and  if  he  h  a  proud  man  hi*  will  be  eapahio 
of  jmhmr*  an*!  in  not  therefore  to  our  taste.  In  faet.  wo 
pdv  to  tmito  a  man  to  our  fiwn  hei^dit  rat  Iter  than  to  have 
lAifinb  up  to  hi*-  Talent  han  ^reat  sueceis^iivs  fiir  us  to  r^haro 
ta*  tml  the  fool  affords  enjoy ni**nt  to  m ;  and  we  would  moaner 
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hear  say  Hhat  is  a  very  handsome  man'  than  to  see  our  lover 
elected  to  the  Institute." 

"That's  enough,  duchess!  You  have  absolutely  startled 
me/' 

And  the  young  coquette  began  to  describe  the  lovers  about 
whom  all  the  women  of  her  acquaintance  raved;  there  was 
not  a  single  man  of  intellect  among  them. 

"But  I  swear  by  my  virtue,"  she  said,  "their  husbands  ^re 
worth  more." 

"But  these  are  the  sort  of  people  they  choose  for  husbands," 
the  duchess  answered  gravely. 

"Tell  me,"  asked  the  author,  "is  the  disaster  which  threatens 
the  husband  in  France  quite  inevitable  ?" 

"It  is,"  replied  the  duchess,  with  a  smile;  "and  the  rage 
which  certain  women  breathe  out  against  those  of  their  sex, 
whose  unfortunate  happiness  it  is  to  entertain  a  passion, 
proves  what  a  burden  to  them  is  their  chastity.  If  it  were  not 
for  "fear  of  the  devil,  one  would  be  Lais;  another  owes  her 
virtue  to  the  dr}'ness  of  her  selfish  heart ;  a  third  to  the  silly 
behavior  of  her  first  lover ;  another  still — " 

The  author  checked  this  outpour  of  revelation  by  confiding 
to  the  two  ladies  his  design  for  the  work  with  which  he  had 
been  haunted;  they  smiled  and  promised  him  their  assist- 
ance. The  youngest,  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  suggested  one  of 
the  first  chapters  of  the  undertaking,  by  saying  that  she  would 
take  upon  herself  to  prove  mathematically  that  women  who 
are  entirely  virtuous  were  crentures  of  reason. 

When  the  author  got  home  lie  said  at  once  to  his  demon : 

"Come !    I  am  ready :  let  us  sign  the  compact." 

But  the  demon  never  returned. 

If  the  author  has  written  here  the  biography  of  his  book 
he  has  not  acted  on  the  prompting  of  fatuity.  He  relates 
facts  which  may  furnish  material  for  tlic  history  of  human 
thought,  and  will  without  doubt  explain  the  work  itself.  It 
may  perhaps  be  important  to  certain  anatomists  of  thought 
to  be  told  that  the  soul  is  feminine.  Thus  although  the  author 
made  a  resolution  not  to  think  about  the  book  which  he  was 
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to  unte,  the  Iwmk,  htnerihelct^i*.  was  compldcd.     One 
d(  it  WHsi  found  mj  rfie  UhI  of  u  sitk  mau,  iimitiicr  nM  the 
fa  of  a  iNjudoir.     The  tflanttii*  of  women  when  they  turned 
Uir  rirtiwis  ui  ii  wnll^  Hung  to  him  minv  thoughts;  a  gesture 
or  a  Word  iiiled  \w  diiidainful  brain  with  otheri>.    Oji  (he  day 
rt€ii  b«  611  id  to  him^^'lf,  **'rhis  work,  which  haunU  nn%  shall 
iie  Adiievedr  evt?ry thing  vanished ;  and  like  the  three  Bel- 
ie* he  drew  forth  a  akeleton  from  the  plaee  over  which  he 
bt-nt  Ut  Peizc  a  treasure, 

Diild,  jiale  coimtcTiiinee  took  the  place  of  the  demon  who 
bd  t©mpte<l  me:  it  won*  an  engaging  expresftion  of  kindli- 
Otte;  UM're  were  no  i?harp  pointed  arrows  of  eritici^in  in  its 
lineAineiila.  It  soeJUHi  to  deal  more  with  word*  than  with 
idaiv  and  ihrank  from  noi^e  and  elamor.     Tt  wm  perhaps  the 

Epbold  genius  of  the  hnttciraitle  depntie^^  who  sit  in  the 
k  of  the  Chamher, 
Woiild&*t  it  be  Ijotter/*  it  iMiid,  **to  let  things  be  as  they 
?  Are  Oiingf*  Ni  iMid?  We  ougljt  to  believe  in  marriage 
ii  Wieve  in  thi^  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  you  are  cer- 
Wy  not  making  a  book  to  adverlise  the  hMppin(^s  of  mar- 
fmgt.  Yon  will  nureiy  conclude  that  among  a  million  of 
Pftrtiiati  bome#  !>  i;^  the  exception.     You  will   find 

prrliap»  that  tljcr-  .my  hir>hand:^  dispoe^ed  to  abandon 

their  wi^ea  to  yon;  but  there  is  not  a  single  son  who  will 
alwudmi  hii;   mother,     rVrlain   fK*ople  who  are  hit   hy  the 
•  which  you  put  forth  will  Bn^pect  your  morab  and  will 
i  your  intentions.     In  a  word,  in  onler  to  handle 

KSftl  iOf«a,  one  ought  to  be  a  king,  or  a  fiFBt  rimiiul  at  hnst/* 
BeftfKio,  although  it  appcored  under  a   form  tsioet  pleaa* 
f  to  tbd  author,  wa*  not  lij^tened  to ;  for  in  the  dii^tanee  Folly 
the  coxcomb  of   Pantrrgi%  and  the  aullmr  wished  to 
it;  but*  vheji  he  tried  to  catch  it,  he  found  that  it  was 
ii  iMifjr  ««  tiio  club  of  Tlereule*,     Mon*over,  the  cur6  of 
Hrnidoii  »dom«*d  it  in  such  fasliion  that  a  yming  man  who 
wii  )ei»  pkdiaed  with  prod  _whI  work  than  with  wear- 

fine  glores  Ciwild  not  e  i  it. 
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^Is  our  work  completed  P'  asked  the  younger  of  the  two 
feminine  assistants  of  the  author. 

"Alas  I  madame/'  I  said,  ''will  you  ever  requite  me  for  all 
the  hatreds  which  that  work  will  array  against  me?'* 

She  waved  her  hand,  and  then  the  author  replied  to  her 
doubt  by  a  look  of  indifference. 

*T\^hat  do  you  mean  ?  Would  you  hesitate  ?  You  must  pub- 
lish it  without  fear.  In  the  present  day  we  accept  a  book 
more  because  it  is  in  fashion  than  because  it  has  anything 
in  it." 

Although  the  author  does  not  here  represent  himself  as 
anything  more  than  the  secretary  of  two  ladies,  he  has  in  com- 
piling their  observations  accomplished  a  double  task.  With 
regard  to  marriage  he  has  here  arranged  matters  which  repre- 
sent what  everybody  thinks  but  no  one  dares  to  say ;  but  has 
he  not  also  exposed  himself  to  public  displeasure  by  express- 
ing the  mind  of  the  public?  Perhaps,  however,  the  eclecti- 
cism of  the  present  essay  will  save  it  from  condemnation.  All 
the  while  that  he  indulges  in  banter  the  author  has  attempted 
to  popularize  certain  ideas  which  are  particularly  consoling. 
He  has  almost  always  endeavored  to  lay  bare  the  hidden 
springs  which  move  the  human  soul.  While  undertaking  to 
defend  the  most  material  interests  of  man,  judging  them 
or  condemning  them,  he  will  perhaps  bring  to  light  many 
sources  of  intellectual  delight.  But  the  author  does  not  fool- 
ishly claim  always  to  put  forth  his  pleasantries  in  the  best 
of  taste;  he  has  merely  counted  upon  the  diversity  of  intel- 
lectual pursuits  in  expectation  of  receiving  as  much  blame  as 
approbation.  The  subject  of  his  work  was  so  serious  that  he 
is  constantly  launched  into  anecdote;  because  at  the  present 
day  anecdotes  are  the  vehicle  of  all  moral  teaching,  and  the 
anti-narcotic  of  ever}'  work  of  literature.  In  literature,  analy- 
sis and  investigation  prevail,  and  the  wearying  of  the  reader 
increases  in  proportion  with  the  egotism  of  the  writer.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befall  a  book,  and 
the  present  author  has  been  quite  aware  of  it.  He  has  there- 
fore so  arranged  the  topics  of  this  long  essay  as  to  afford  rest- 
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inp  places  for  the  reader.  This  method  has  been  successfully 
adopted  by  a  writer,  who  produced  on  the  subject  of  Taste 
a  ur»rk  somewhat  parallel  to  that  which  is  here  put  forth  on 
th»-  -uhjitt  of  Marriage.  From  the  former  the  present  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  borrow  a  few  words  in  order  to  express 
a  thou;;ht  which  he  shares  with  the  author  of  them.  This 
'jiiotation  will  wTve  as  an  expression  of  homage  to  his  pre- 
ilocessor,  whose  success  has  been  so  swiftly  followed  by  his 
death : 

"When  I  write  and  speak  of  myself  in  the  singular,  this 
in»pliej5  a  confidential  talk  with  the  reader;  he  can  examine 
the  statement,  discuss  it,  doubt  and  even  ridicule  it ;  but  when 
I  arm  myself  with  the  formidable  we^  I  become  a  professor 
«nd  demand  submission.'' — Brillat-Savarin,  Preface  to  the 
Phififtology  of  Taste. 

Dkembke  fi^  1829. 


FIBST  PABT, 

A  OlKBWAL  CONSroBRATTON. 

^"ffllittlAKlftim  against  stupid  laws  until  they  are  changed, 

1  ill  the  nieantime  blindly  submit  to  them. — Diderot,  Sup' 
ni  to  the  Vf*iffifje  of  BaugainviUe, 

MEDITATIOX  L 

TOK   SrBJKCT. 

_    logy,  whni  nimt  I  eotisider  your  nic>aning? 
ttot  y*Hir  fthjwt  lo  prove  llml  itmmage  unites  fnr  life 

({^•'kiug^  w1h>  do  iK>t  know  eacli  otln^r? 

Ttiflt  life  conFiKts  in  pasidop,  and  tbat  no  passion  Biimves 

rriage? 

That  msLTtiuge  is  an  inatituiion  necessary  for  the  preeerva- 
eioty,  hnt  that  it  h  contrary  to  the  law»  of  nature? 
pflivonv.  111  IK  atlTfiinihle  rtOeai^?  from  the  mi?ifortnneg 
ttf  mAfrUge^  ^htmld  with  our*  voi^'e  Ik*  reinstated  ? 

That,  tn  *pite  of  all   itK  inconvenieneee,  marria^^^  k  ihe 
lotiiidarioii  on  whirh  pnJiK*rly  i^i  Imsi^d? 

That  it  ftimif*hrfl  invaluable  pledges  for  the  sjecnrity  of 
jtfiTerfiiiK'iit? 

T!iat  thert*  U  lioinethinje;  toudiing  in  ihe  ase^ooiation  c*f  two 
Wman  hi'ingi  for  the  pnrfiose  of  hUpiKirtin^  the  pains  of  life? 

TJiat  there  h  mnnvlhtn^  ridHidon^  m  Ihe  wish  that  om  and 
the  isme  thon*;hti*  phoiild  control  two  wills? 

That  the  wife  t«&  treated  as  a  b\avq  ? 

That  ihetff  haw  never  heen  a  marrhi^*  entir«4y  happy? 

That  II  *     ^  with  erimea  and  that  i\m  knowi; 

ttafdefB .  '-* 

That  fidelity  in  itnpoi^ibW,  at  hmi  to  the  man? 

(13} 
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That  an  investigation  if  it  could  \)c  undertaken  would  prove 
that  in  the  transmission  of  patrimonial  property  there  was 
more  risk  than  security  ? 

That  adulter)'  does  more  harm  tlian  marriage  does  good? 

That  infidelity  in  a  woman  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  society,  and  that  marriage  still  survives  this  per- 
l)etuation  of  treachery  ? 

That  the  laws  of  love  so  strongly  link  together  two  human 
beings  that  no  human  law  can  put  them  asunder? 

That  while  there  are  marriages  recorded  on  the  public 
registers,  there  are  others  over  which  nature  herself  has  pre- 
sided, and  they  have  been  dictated  either  by  the  mutual  mem- 
ory of  thought,  or  by  an  utter  difference  of  mental  disposition, 
or  by  corporeal  affinity  in  the  parties  named ;  that  it  is  thus 
that  heaven  and  earth  are  constantly  at  variance? 

That  there  are  many  husbands  fine  in  figure  and  of  superior 
intellect  whose  wives  have  lovers  exceedingly  ugly,  insignifi- 
cant in  appearance  or  stupid  in  mind  ? 

All  these  questions  furnish  material  for  books;  but  the 
books  have  been  written  and  the  questions  are  constantly 
reappearing. 

Physiology,  what  must  I  take  you  to  mean  ? 

Do  you  reveal  new  principles  ?  Would  you  pretend  that  it 
is  the  right  thing  that  woman  should  be  made  common? 
Lycurgus  and  certain  Greek  peoples  as  well  as  Tartars  and 
savages  have  tried  this. 

Can  it  possibly  be  right  to  confine  women  ?  The  Ottomans 
once  did  so,  and  nowadays  they  give  them  their  liberty. 

Would  it  be  right  to  marry  young  women  without  provid- 
ing a  dowry  and  yet  exclude  them  from  the  right  of  suc- 
ceeding to  property?  Some  English  authors  and  some  moral- 
ists have  proved  that  this  with  the  admission  of  divorce  is  the 
surest  method  of  rendering  marriage  happy. 

Should  there  be  a  little  Hagar  in  eacli  marriage  establish- 
ment? There  is  no  need  to  pass  a  law  for  that.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  code  which  makes  an  unfaithful  wife  liable  to  a 
penalty  in  whatever  place  the  crime  be  committed,  and  that 
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pfter     "t"  '       V    '     !^x^t;  oot  punish  the  erring  hu^haiid  unleis 
hit  i  ■'■•-   beni'uth   thf  ffinjugal   roof,   nnplicHlj 

admiu  tilts  ixtnieiico  of  niis<tree&es  in  the  city- 

Hutiehc'f  hiis  wrilteri  a  flip^rtutimi  on  the?  ponal  cases  inci- 
dent to  omrnaire;  ho  has  even  flrgmed  on  the  illegitimacy  and 
♦he  ofip*  -^  nf  onvh  form  **f  itiflnlireTicp:  he  has  ont- 

. lined  all  t  i  m  s,  luoral,  religious  and  corporeal,  of  the  mar- 

cnuple;  in  «»hort  his  work  would  form  twelve  Toliimee  in 
thi*  huge  folio  cniitkHl   De  Mairimonia  were  thus 
-*h 
Tfondn  of  Iflwycfg  have  flung  ch^uds  of  treatises  over  the 
dfiTKHiItieA  whieh  are  bijrn   of  niarriag*'.     There  exiet 
workft  on  tlie  judicial  invet^tigation  of  impoteney* 
dtfioT  torn  hare  mariihated  their  legions  of  iKtoks  on 

mh  jrrifir<^  in  its  rolation  to  medicine  and  sur- 

In   tn<    TiiTN  T»  *  in  ri  rr r»ttiry  iho  Phy^iuhiijtj  of  Marrtfiffr  is 
an  ifisigniticaoi  romptlatiofi  or  the  work  of  a  fool  writ* 
lo?  other  fooU:  oM  pricfiti?  have  taken  their  Imlances  nf 
and  havL*  weij^hed  tlie  mo^t  triflini;  scniph^K  of  the  mar- 
P  eofi«nrnc»e!* ;  *ild  Inwvers  have  put  on  their  i^poctaeles 
ri    '  -  ^     -  ^    :        ^^  every  kind  of  married  trans- 

it! the  fi«Mil(j*4  and  drawn  it  over 
fhi»  woundn  of  the  i^iiliject :  old  judges  liftTe  mounted  to  the 
decitled  all  the  caR'R  of  marrtagv?  dis^lution ; 
ii<  have  pn^!^^  un uttered  eriea  of  joy  or  of 
^-a^h  age  has  cast  it«  vote  into  the  tirn; 
i:     .      ,  .    ..  ^      i<  and  writer*  have  reeount(*d  everything 
tbc  day*  of  Eve  tci  the  Trojan  wan  from   Helen  to 
i1<»  **  on,  from  the  mistri*8fi  of  Txmie  XIV.  to 

an  '  iTn  day. 

l*byibk^^  what  mtiBt  !  eongider  your  meaning? 
'^^i^^  I  POT  that  you  inti^nd  to  ptihH*<h  pietun^^  more  or  less 
V  drawn,  for  the  parpo«?  of  convincing  us  that  a  man 


A.    t    I    ,* 


^Li  affihitioti— that  is  well  known; 
Fmifi  kinihit**,  in  order  to  deliver  a  pirl  from  Ihe  tyranny 
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From  rage,  in  order  to  disinherit  his  relations; 

From  scorn  of  a  faithless  mistress; 

From  weariness  of  a  pleasant  bachelor  life; 

From  folly,  for  each  man  always  commits  one; 

In  consequence  of  a  wager,  which  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron; 

From  interest,  which  is  almost  always  the  case ; 

From  youthfulness  on  leaving  college,  like  a  blockhead; 

From  ugliness, — fear  of  some  day  failing  to  secure  a  wife; 

Through  Machiavelism,  in  order  to  be  the  heir  of  some  old 
woman  at  an  early  date; 

From  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  the  standing  to  our  son ; 

From  obligation,  the  damsel  having  shown  herself  weak ; 

From  passion,  in  order  to  become  more  surely  cured  of  it ; 

On  account  of  a  quarrel,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  lawsuit ; 

From  gratitude,  by  which  he  gives  more  than  he  has 
received ; 

From  goodness,  which  is  the  fate  of  doctrinaires ; 

From  the  condition  of  a  will  when  a  dead  uncle  attaches  his 
legacy  to  some  girl,  marriage  with  whom  is  the  condition  of 
succession ; 

From  custom,  in  imitation  of  his  ancestors; 

From  old  age,  in  order  to  make  an  end  of  life ; 

From  yatidi,  that  is  the  hour  of  going  to  bed  and  signifies 
amongst  the  Turks  all  bodily  needs ; 

From  religious  zeal,  like  the  Duke  of  Saint- Aignan,  who 
did  not  wish  to  commit  sin  ?* 

But  these  incidents  of  marriage  have  furnished  matter  for 
thirty  thousand  comedies  and  a  hundred  thousand  romances. 

Physiology,  for  the  third  and  last  time  I  ask  you — What 
is  your  meaning? 

So  far  everything  is  coninionplacc  as  the  pavement  of  the 
street,  familiar  as  a  crossway.  Marriage  is  better  known  than 
the  Barabbas  of  the  Passion.  All  the  ancient  ideas  which  it 
calls  to  light  permeate  literature  since  the  world  is  the  world, 
nnd  there  is  not  a  single  opinion  which  might  serve  to  the 

•The  forejfoing  queries  cnrac  in  (untranslatable)  alphabetic  order  in  the  origi* 
iial.-J.  W.  M. 
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world*  nor  a  ridiculous  projuet  which  could 
ji  r  It*  write  it  up,  n  printtr  to  print  it,  n  book- 

feDer  to  edi  it  and  a  reader  to  rend  it. 

Allow  me  to  my  la  you  like  Hnlielais,  who  h  in  cYcry  sense 
oar  itMu^ter: 
j  'Hientlemeii^  God  i^are  and  guard  you  I     Where  aru  you? 

^^  amnot  9ee  you;  wait  until  I  put  on  my  spectacles,  Ah!  I 
^Hleyoii  now ;  you,  your  wives,  your  children*  Are  you  in  good 
H^th?    I  am  glad  to  hear  it/' 

^f    But  it  h  not  for  you  that  I  ani  Mriting,     Sinm  you  have 
irovB-tip  children  that  ends  the  matter. 

Ah!  it  i*  ynu,  illustrious  ti(^pl*ir3t»  pampered  aud  gouty, 

im)  yoii^  tireless  pie-cutters,  favorittts  who  come  dear;  day- 

kmg  poT  i^ts   who  keep  your  pnvnte  hirdt**  gay  and 

Bt,  ^  go  to  tiertT,  to  sexls  to  none^,  and  also  to 

tnd  compline  and  never  tire  of  going. 

Il  is  licit  for  you  that  the  Fhfjmnhgy  of  Sfatrtagr  h  ad- 

droMie^l.  fnr  you  are  not  nmrricni  imd  may  you  never  bo  married. 

YofU  hrrd  of  bigot s,  quails,  hypocritesi,  dotanls,  lechers,  booted 

f  pilgrimagi>  to  Rome,  dii^guiR^d  and  markt»d,  as  it  weTc,  to 

txe  the  world.    Co  back,  you  Fcoundrelg,  out  of  my  sight ! 

,  ye  all — now  in  the  doTirg  mime  will  yon  not 

in*  none  left  now  but  (he  gtw»d  poulii  who  love 

te  laugh :  not  the  snivelers*  who  burst  into  tears  in  pro^  or 

vhtttever  their  subject  \k\  who  make  people  sick  with 

fide*,  their  fionnetsi,  tbeir  meflltationp:   none  of  theaa 

but  certain  old-fashioned  pantagruellists  who  don't 

twice  iilwnit  it  wb**n  (hey  are  inviti'd  to  join  a  bjinquet 

]iforokefl  to  make  a  r^^partee,  who  ran  take  pleasnre  in  a 

Mirf  fMrd  with  eomuK'ntary  of  T?nlK*lini«,  nr  in 

«-  Th*'  PlffHtiff  Iff  Bfrrrhft,  iind  who  cf^teem 

lf|^y  the  f  -  of  high  degree,  a  quarry  hanl  to  run 

and  Ti'd ,..,,:<'  to  wn*stle  with. 

It  no  longi*r  doen  to  laiicrh  at  a  iMvernment  my  friend.  Binee 

liaf  inventi^l   '  ^d   millions  hy 

tion.     nigU  are  no  longer 

rich  that  we  con  drink  with  them ;  but  let  St.  Michael  eome. 
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he  who  chased  the  devil  from  heaven,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
see  the  good  time  come  back  again !  There  is  only  one  thing 
in  France  at  the  present  moment  which  remains  a  laughing 
matter,  and  that  is  marriage.  Disciples  of  Panurge,  ye  are  the 
only  readers  I  desire.  You  know  how  seasonably  to  take  up 
and  lay  down  a  book,  how  to  get  the  most  pleasure  out  of  it, 
to  understand  the  hint  in  a  half  word — how  to  suck  nourish- 
ment from  a  marrow-bone. 

The  men  of  the  microscope  who  see  nothing  but  a  speck, 
the  census-mongers — have  they  reviewed  the  whole  matter? 
Have  they  pronounced  without  appeal  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  write  a  book  on  marriage  as  to  make  new  again  a  broken 
pot? 

Yes,  master  fool.  If  you  begin  to  squeeze  the  marriage 
question  you  squirt  out  nothing  but  fun  for  the  bachelors  and 
weariness  for  the  married  men.  It  is  everlasting  morality. 
A  million  printed  pages  would  have  no  other  matter  in  them. 

In  spite  of  this,  here  is  my  first  proposition :  marriage  is  a 
fight  to  the  death,  before  which  the  wedded  couple  ask  a  bless- 
ing from  heaven,  because  it  is  the  rashest  of  all  undertakings 
to  swear  eternal  love;  the  fight  at  once  commences  and  vic- 
tory, that  is  to  say  liberty,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  cleverer 
of  the  two. 

Undoubtedly.    But  do  you  see  in  this  a  fresh  idea? 

Well,  I  address  myself  to  the  married  men  of  yesterday  and 
of  to-day;  to  those  who  on  leaving  the  Church  or  the  regis- 
tration office  indulge  the  hope  of  keeping  their  wives  for  them- 
selves alone;  to  those  whom  some  form  or  other  of  egotism 
or  some  indefinable  sentiment  induces  to  say  when  they  see 
the  marital  troubles  of  another,  "This  will  never  happen  to 
me." 

I  address  myself  to  those  sailors  who  after  witnessing  the 
foundering  of  other  ships  still  put  to  sea ;  to  those  bachelors 
who  after  witnessing  the  shipwreck  of  virtue  in  a  niarriacre 
of  another  venture  upon  wedlock.  .And  this  is  my  subject, 
eternally  new,  yet  eternally  old! 

A  young  man,  or  it  may  be  an  old  one,  in  love  or  not  in 
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[h  1  |M>^Ci^i<ni  by  a  cuiitrari  ihilv  riHonknl  at  LIil- 

ill  hoavoii  sind  on  the  nAh  of  the  iiatiou, 
«f  t  jrming  giH  witli  Ivng  luiir,  wrUi  black  iiqiiid  eyes,  with 
ill  fcH?t»  with  dainty  t^ifjering  fingLTs*,  with  red  lii%  with 
th  of  ivciry,  fini^ly  formed,  trpnibling  with  life^  tempting 
";|  ■  '  T  a.s  a  lily,  loaded  with  the  mo^t  charming 

Her  drooping  eyela^lies  R^m  Uko  tho  points 
Ihc'  troti  cmwn;  her  skin,  which  k  as  fretih  as  the  calyx  of 
ite   mnieiia,   is  j^troabMl    with   thr  purph^  of  the  i^d 
lio ;  oxvT  her  vir^nal  complexion  one  st»ems  to  ^ce  the 

I  nf  foang  frnit  nnd  the  rlelientP  down  of  a  yonng  peach ; 
^the  axuTe  reins  iipread  a  kindling  warmth  tiver  thi^  trans- 

iriHit  isQrfiice;  she  fl^ks  for  life  and  she  pve^  it;  she  i@  all 

*'        '  inetiii  iind  candor ;  she  loves  htjr  huBband, 

'    h)Ves  him. 

Tlii*  hu*hand  wiio  is  in  hwe  >:ays  in  the  bottont  of  his  heart : 

eyes  will  f4»e  no  one  Imi  nte,  that  mouth  will  tremble 

rith  la^p  for  me  alone,  thnt  gentle  hand  will  laviuh  the  caress- 

trea^un'^  of    '  n  me  alone,  that  hoi^om  will  heave 

Toiee  hut  iv  ir  shmilKTing:  soul  will  awake  at  my 

almtt;  I  only  trill  entangle  my  fingers  in  those  shining 

I  alone  will  indulge  my:?elf  in  dreamily  caressing  that 

llcAJ.     1  vill  make  death  the  guardian  of  my  pillow 

ofi!y  f  may  ward  ofT  fmm  the  nuptial  eoueh  the  stranger 

urmiW  Tioliite  tt ;  that  throne  of  kive  shall  swim  in  the 

of  the  ra>th  or  of  my  own.    Trantinilliti',  honor,  happi- 

*  '  ■       -.  the  forttme  of  my  rliThlmK  all  are  at 

Tmd  tlann  im^  a  lioneis'^  dt^frnds^  her  cubs. 

Wot  miio  him  who  shall  wt  foot  in  my  lair!" 

II  noWf  istump^mtn  alldele^  we  upplaiid  yoiir  intention* 
!h<*  preisent  iinrrnent  no  ^^^ogriipher  has?  ventured  to  trace 

an<l  latitntle  in  the  oeenn  of  marriage. 

I  n  aj'hamrri  to  point  out  the  sand  banks, 

*  TteiA^  tbe  fthallowR,  the  breakers,  the  monpoons^  the  eoaits 

'     '    '  vvn*cked  their  ship:^,  for  their  ship- 

,ic.    There  was  no  pilot,  no  compass 

I  ^  of  marriage.     This  work  is  intended  to 


||  1     *4J%;    uitr 
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AVithout  mentioning  grocers  and  drapers,  there  arc  so  many 
people  occupied  in  discovering  the  secret  motives  of  women^ 
that  it  is  really  a  work  of  charity  to  classify  for  them,  by 
chapter  and  verse,  all  the  secret  situations  of  marriage;  a 
good  table  of  contents  will  enable  them  to  put  their  finger  on 
each  movement  of  their  wives^  heart,  as  a  table  of  logarithms 
tells  them  the  product  of  a  given  multiplication. 

And  now  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?  Is  not  this  a  novel 
undertaking,  and  one  which  no  philosopher  has  as  yet 
approached,  I  mean  this  attempt  to  show  how  a  woman  may 
be  prevented  from  deceiving  her  husband?  Is  not  this  the 
comedy  of  comedies?  Is  it  not  a  second  speculum  vitae 
humanae?  We  are  not  now  dealing  with  the  abstract  ques- 
tions which  we  have  done  justice  to  already  in  this  Meditation. 
At  the  present  day  in  ethics  as  in  exact  science,  the  world 
asks  for  facts  for  the  results  of  observation.  These  we  shall 
furnish. 

Let  us  begin  then  by  examining  the  true  condition  of  things, 
by  analyzing  the  forces  which  exist  on  either  side.  Before 
arming  our  imaginary  champion  let  us  reckon  up  the  number 
of  his  enemies.  liCt  us  count  the  Cossacks  who  intend  to 
invade  his  little  domain. 

All  who  wish  may  embark  with  us  on  this  voyage,  all  who 
can  may  laugh.  Weigh  anchor ;  hoist  sail !  You  know  exactly 
the  point  from  which  you  start.  You  have  this  advantage 
over  a  great  many  books  that  are  written. 

As  for  our  fancy  of  laughing  while  we  weep,  and  of  weep- 
ing while  we  laugh,  as  the  divine  Rabelais  drank  while  he  ate 
and  ate  while  he  drank;  as  for  our  humor,  to  put  Heraclitus 
and  Democritus  on  the  same  page  and  to  discard  style  or  pre- 
meditated phrase — if  any  of  the  crew  mutiny,  overboard  with 
the  doting  cranks,  the  infamous  classicists,  the  dead  and 
buried  romanticists,  and  steer  for  the  blue  water ! 

Everybody  perhaps  will  jeeringly  remark  that  we  are  like 
those  who  say  with  smiling  faces,  '^  am  going  to  tell  you 
a  story  that  will  make  you  laugh  V  But  it  is  the  proper  thing 
to  joke  when  speaking  of  marriage!     In  short,  can  you  not 
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tnml  that  wr  H>iit«iikr  m;nTbgo  m  a  trifling  ailmont  to 
all  of  us  are  eubject  aud  upon  which  this  vohiaie  i^  a 
mmginph? 

It  yoa,  your  liark  or  your  work  gturts  ofT  like  those  pos^ 
wljo  vmvk  their  whips  kM?autfe  Iheir  p^is^en^fers  are 
KngUili.  Yoti  will  not  hnvo  gallopi^t!  at  full  ^pttd  for  half 
•  Icigtie  Wfon*  you  di&inount  to  oM^cd  a  trace?  or  to  breathe 
joor  horeee.  What  is  the  good  of  blowing  the  trumpet  before 
ictnryr' 
Ah!  my  di?ar  pan tagruel lists,  nowadays  to  claim  Buccees 
to  obUtD  it*  and  ^incc,  after  all,  great  work?^  are  only  due 
I  th«y  ffXpiin^ion  of  Htth*  iden.«,  I  do  nor  sre  why  t  should  not 
tbc  laurelis,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  crowning  those 
lNiei>n  face*  who  join  m  iti  fiwallowing  a  dram.  One 
il,  pilot,  let  us  not  ^tart  without  making  one  little 
tiaiL 
Bmdrr,  if  fmm  tlmv  to  lime  you  meet  in  tlii?  work  the 
Icfnu  virtui?  or  rirtuoup,  let  uk  understand  that  virtue  meani« 
a  crrtaiti  labored  facility  by  which  a  wife  keep*?  her  heart 
lor  hrr  htiiilmnd;  at  any  rnlo,  that  the  word  i&  not  used  in 
a  fnii^'^al  EeusM?,  and  I  leave  Ihiia  dt&ttnction  to  the  natural 
mgmtj  of  alL 
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tv'  I   lia;^  In^en  nee u pied  for  nearly  twenty 

in  r_    .  :     _       V  many  acres  of  wmridlnml  meadow,  vine- 
■rd  and  fallow  are  comprijw*tl  in  (he  «n*a  of  Franee.    It  hm 
pf         *  ^*       V       '        *  n  tried  to  learn  the  number  asd 

'imd  there.  Scien title  men  bare 
IBme  still  further;  they  hn^^e  reckoned  up  the  t^inls*  of  wood, 
flic  poundf  of  h«H*f*  the  apples  i^tid  eggs  consumed  in  Farif. 
Bat  tm  one  has  Tet  undertaken  either  in  the  name  of  marital 
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honor  or  in  the  interest  of  marriageable  people,  or  for  the 
advantage  of  morality  and  the  progress  of  human  institu- 
tions, to  investigate  the  number  of  honest  wives.  What!  the 
French  government,  if  inquiry  is  made  of  it,  is  able  to  say 
how  many  men  it  has  under  arms,  how  many  spies,  how  many 
employes,  how  many  scholars:  but,  when  it  is  asked  how  many 
virtuous  women,  it  can  answer  nothing!  If  the  King  of 
France  took  into  his  head  to  choose  his  august  partner  from 
among  his  subjects,  the  administration  could  not  even  tell  him 
the  number  of  white  lambs  from  whom  he  could  make  his 
choice.  It  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  competition 
which  awards  the  rose  of  good  conduct,  and  that  would  be  a 
laughable  event. 

Were  the  ancients  then  our  masters  in  political  institu- 
tions as  in  morality?  History  teaches  us  that  Ahasuerus, 
when  he  wished  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  damsels  of 
Persia,  chose  Esther,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  beautiful. 
His  ministers  therefore  must  necessarily  have  discovered  some 
method  of  obtaining  the  cream  of  the  population.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Bible,  which  is  so  clear  on  all  matrimonial  ques- 
tions, has  omitted  to  give  us  the  rule  for  matrimonial  choice. 

Ijct  us  try  to  supply  this  gap  in  the  work  of  the  administra- 
tion by  calculating  the  sum  of  the  female  sex  in  France. 
Here  we  call  the  attention  of  all  friends  to  public  morality, 
and  we  appoint  them  judges  of  our  method  of  procedure. 
We  shall  attempt  to  be  particularly  liberal  in  our  estimations, 
particularly  exact  in  our  reasoning,  in  order  that  every  one 
may  accept  the  result  of  this  analysis. 

The  inhabitants  of  France  are  generally  reckoned  at  thirty 
millions. 

Certain  naturalists  think  that  the  number  of  women  exceeds 
that  of  men;  but  as  many  statisticians  are  of  the  opposite 
opinion,  we  will  make  the  most  probable  calculation  by  allow- 
ing fifteen  millions  for  the  women. 

We  will  begin  by  cutting  down  this  sum  by  nine  millions, 
which  stands  for  those  who  seem  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
women,  but  whom  we  are  compelled  to  reject  upon  serious 
considerations. 
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"  till  : 
I  consider  man  to  be  no  more  than  a  unique 

i^H^  of  the  order  bimatiap  establidicfl^by  Diinieril  in  hh 
ilfti^ic  Zfiuhgy,  page  1(1;  nnd  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  thinki^ 
tltti  tlie  aurang-otitaiig  ought  to  be  included  in  the  mme  order 
if  Wf?  froiild  make  the  sp*?cice  complete. 

If  ibeee  soologists  eee  in  us  nothing  more  than  a  mammal 
^ih  ihtrtt-two  vertt*bra?  possesi^i  ng  the  hvoid  bone  nnd  more 
t4dst  in  ll  '  f  the  brain  than  any  other  animal ; 

if  in  their    ,  r  differences  exist  in  thii^  order  tlian 

thofe  iimcluctHi   by  the  influence  of  climate,  on  which  are 
Inmilcf)  the  nomenclature  of  fifteen  Fpecies  whose  sseienti fie 
it  ifi  nei*<Th.^s  to  cite,  the  physiologists  ougiit  also  to 
:  of  making  speciee  and  ^ub-speeies  in  accord- 
iDce  \  ....    .  ..uite  degrees  of  inteUigenee  and  definite  condi* 

tiims  nf  exi>timee^  moral  and  p<»enniflry. 

Now  the  nine  millions  of  humsm  creatures  which  we  here 
t?f*!f  to  present  at  first  ei^ht  all  the  attributes  of  the  human 
rice;  they  havt;  the  byoid  bone,  the  eoracoid  prooeM,  the 
•cTomion,  Ihti  zygomatic  areh.  It  is  therefore  permitted  for 
tlie  gentlemen  of  the  Jar«lin  des  Plantes  to  clasFify  them  with 
tlie  buuaiva;  but  our  !*liy^itilog%'  will  neirer  admit  that  women 
■re  to  be  fonnd  among  them.  In  our  view,  and  in  the  view 
of  tho0e  f^r  whom  this  book  is  intended,  a  woman  h  a  rare 
nrietr  of  the  human  rac*e,  and  her  principal  eharacteri^ties 
tpp  doe  to  the  Bpeeial  care  men  have  bestowed  upon  it^  cul- 
liiration,— thanki*  to  tlni  j»ow€«r  of  money  and  the  mrvral  fervor 
of  drilization  I  She  h  generally  recognized  by  tiie  whitem*88, 
Ibo  fin<*ncit«  and  goftnis^sa  of  her  skin*  Her  taste  inelinefi 
f<>  th'  linesa.     Her  fingers  phrink   from 

encmi  f  objects  which  are  fioft,  yielding 

and  fcrntrd.  Like  the  ermine  she  sometimes  dies  for  grief 
OQ  ireini^  her  white  tnnic  fjoilei  She  lov^ea  to  twine  her 
timn  and  to  make  them  exhale  the  mogt  attractive  scenta; 
to  hmA  her  rtMiy  nailn,  to  trim  them  to  an  almond  «hape,  and 
timp^mily  t^  tutthe  tier  delicate  limbs.  She  is  not  eattafied  to 
vpend  th^  night  excepting  on  the  softest  down,  and  e^tccpting 
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on  hair-cushioiud  lounges;  she  loves  be^t  to  take  a  horizontal 
position.  Her  voice  is  of  penetrating  sweetness;  her  move- 
ments are  full  of  grace.  She  speaks  with  marvelous  fluency. 
She  does  not  apply  herself  to  any  hard  work;  and,  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  her  apparent  weakness,  there  are  burdens 
which  she  can  bear  and  move  with  miraculous  ease.  She 
avoids  the  open  sunlight  and  wards  it  off  by  ingenious  appli- 
ances. For  her  to  walk  is  exhausting.  Ikies  she  eat?  This 
is  a  mystery.  Has  she  the  needs  of  other  species?  It  is  a 
problem.  Although  she  is  curious  to  excess  she  allows  herself 
easily  to  be  caught  by  any  one  who  can  conceal  from  her  the 
slightest  thing,  and  her  intellect  leads  her  to  seek  incessantly 
after  the  unknown.  Jjove  is  her  religion ;  she  thinks  how  to 
please  the  one  she  loves.  To  be  beloved  is  the  end  of  all  her 
actions ;  to  excite  desire  is  the  motive  of  every  gesture.  She 
dreams  of  nothing  excepting  how  she  may  shine,  and  moves 
only  in  a  circle  filled  with  grace  and  elegance.  It  is  for  her 
the  Indian  girl  has  spun  the  soft  fleece  of  Thibet  goats,  Tarare 
weaves  its  airy  veils,  Brussels  sets  in  motion  those  shuttles 
which  speefl  the  flaxen  thread  that  is  purest  and  most  fine, 
Bidjapour  wrenches  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  its  sparkling 
pebbles,  and  the  Sevres  gilds  its  snow-white  clay.  Night  and 
day  she  reflects  upon  new  costumes  and  spends  her  life  in 
considering  dress  and  in  plaiting  her  apparel.  She  moves 
about  exhibiting  her  brightness  and  freshness  to  people  she 
does  not  know,  but  whose  homage  flatters  her,  while  the  desire 
she  excites  charms  her,  though  she  is  indifferent  to  those  who 
feel  it.  During  the  hours  which  she  spends  in  private,  in 
pleasure,  and  in  the  care  of  her  person,  she  amuses  herself 
by  caroling  the  sweetest  strains.  For  her  France  and  Italy 
ordain  delightful  concerts  and  Naples  imparts  to  the  strings 
of  the  violin  an  harmonious  soul.  This  species  is  in  fine  at 
once  the  queen  of  the  world  and  the  slave  of  passion.  She 
dreads  marriage  because  it  ends  by  spoiling  her  figure,  but 
she  surrenders  herself  to  it  because  it  promises  happiness.  If 
she  bears  children  it  is  by  pure  chance,  and  when  they  are 
grown  up  she  tries  to  conceal  them. 
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^.'Imrncti*ri?^tic6  taken  at  random  fro  in  among  a  thou- 
rather!*  are  oot  found  dinongst  tho&e  beings  whoso  hands 
§Te  afl  black  ue  those  of  ape*  and  their  skin  tanned  like  the 
!>rijent^  of  ati  oHm;  whow  eoniplexiciia  h  burnt 
?!un  and  who#c  neck  ifi  wrinkled  like?  that  of  a 
who  are  covered  rith  rags;  who!?e  voice  h  himrm; 
inMligence  is  nil;  who  think  of  nothing  but  the  bread 
&1,  and  who  are  inct^tia fitly  b>wt'*!  in  toil  towards  tlic  ground ; 
dig:  who  harrow :  who  make  hay.  gh?an,  gather  in  tfu- 
inrest,   knead   the  hr**ad  and   strip   hemp;  who,  huddled 
[iiig  doHJettir  beasl&,  infants  anil  men,  < Swell  in  hot^s  and 
L*ly  cmtTed  with   thntch  ;  to  ivhoni   it  h  of  littlf^ 
froni  what  «iourfV  oliildivn  rain  down  into  their 
Their  work  it  is  to  produce  many  and  to  deliver  them 
miinrry  and  toil,  an*!  if  thrir  bve  is  not  likr  th<'ir  labor  in 

ieldi  it  h  at  Iciis^t  as  much  a  work  of  chanei\ 

AIa«!   if   there   are    tl»mucrhout    the   worhl    mnltitndi'>   of 

j«*»«wotiiim  wlio  sit  all  day  hmg  hi*fw(H*n  the  rradli*  and  thf 

ak,  farmcTs'  wives  and  daughters  who  milk  the  cows, 

-n  who  are  emploved  like  beahtj^  of  hnrdcn  in 

111  ,  who  all  day  long  carry  the  hiaded  ha?:kt.4, 

l!tt  !ioe  and  the  fish-era te,  if  unfortunately  there  exitit  these 
EitniDOD  human  beings  to  whom  the  life  of  the  souh  the  bcnc- 
i§  of  Hluention,  the  delicious  tempest*  of  the  heart  are  an 
itfainable  heaven;  and  if  ?Catnre  ha*  deen^d  that   they 
nuld  hiiviMorac*>id  prfKTsst^i*  and  liyoid  hom^s  and  thirty*two 
e,  let  them  remain  for  the  physiologist  classed  with  the 
f-oufang.     And  here  wc  make  no  stipulation!=  for  the 
e!ass:  for  thoHi*  who  have  thf  lime  and  the  Rense  to 
Jovo;   for  the  rich  who  have  purcha^Knl  the  right  of 
their  pansiona;  for  the  intellectual  who  hare  con- 
?rvA  a  monopoly  of  fad*.     Anattiema  on  all  thow  \rho  do 
|i^     '      '*        lit.    We  (»ay  Raca  and  fool  to  all  thosr*  who 
ling,  Wautifnl  and  pesAionato.     This  is  the 
ftMir   PvpnMtinon   of   that    rth^J    M*ntim*'nt    ent*'rfained    hv 
jii|iir.iLr..T.;^t«  who  have  leamed  to  read  and  can  keep  thiir 
In  Among  the  nine  millions  of  the  pro*enhrd. 
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the  tax-gatherer,  the  magistrate.,  the  law-maker  and  the  priest 
doubtless  see  liviug  souls  who  are  to  be  ruled  and  made  sub- 
ject to  the  administration  of  justice.  But  the  man  of  senti- 
ment^ the  philosopher  of  tht-  boudoir,  while  he  eats  his  fine 
bread,  made  of  corn,  sown  and  harvested  by  these  creatures, 
will  rejc»ct  them  and  reh*gate  them,  as  we  do,  to  a  place  outside 
the  genus  Woman.  For  them,  there  are  no  women  excepting 
those  who  can  inspire  love;  and  there  is  no  living  being  but 
the  creature  invested  with  the  priesthood  of  thought  by  means 
of  a  privileged  education,  and  with  whom  leisure  has  devel- 
opcKl  th(!  power  of  imagination;  in  other  words  that  only  is  a 
human  being  whose  soul  dreams,  in  love,  either  of  intellectual 
enjoyments  or  of  physical  delights. 

We  would,  however,  make  the  remark  that  these  nine  mil- 
lion female  pariahs  produce  here  and  there  a  thousand  peasant 
girls  who  from  peculiar  circumstances  are  as  fair  as  Cupids; 
they  come  to  Paris  or  to  the  great  cities  and  end  by  attaining 
the  rank  of  fcmmes  cow  me  11  faui;  but  to  set  off  against  these 
two  or  three  thousand  favored  creatures,  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  others  who  remain  servants  or  abandon  themselve.^ 
to  frightful  irregularities.  Xcvertheless,  we  are  obliged  to 
count  these  Pompadours  of  the  village  among  the  feminine 
population. 

Our  first  calculation  is  bas<*d  upon  the  statistical  discovery 
that  in  France  there  sire  eightw'U  millions*  of  the  poor,  ten 
millions  of  people  in  (»asy  circumstances  and  two  millions  of 
the   rich. 

Then^  exist,  therefore,  in  France  only  six  millions  of  women 
in  whom  men  of  sentiment  are  now  interestcnl,  have  bt»en 
interested,  or  will  be  interested. 

lii^t  us  subjt^ct  this  social  elite  to  a  philosophic  examination. 

We  think,  without  fear  of  IxMng  deceived,  that  marric<l 
people  who  have  lived  twenty  years  together  may  sleep  in 
peace  without  fear  of  having  their  love  trespassed  upon  or  of 
incurriniif  the  scandal  of  a  lawsuit  for  criminal  conversation. 

Prom  these  six  millions  of  individuals  we  must  subtract 
about  two  millions  of  women  who  are  extrt»niely  attractive, 
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*     '        '  ^^  they  have  &een  the  world;  hut 

»  uuikv  Jiny  one  fall  ib  love  v;jth 
ey  iirp  on  the  oiitsidt*  of  the  di^eug^sion  eow  before  us, 
*»ne  tmhjippjr  i^notigh  ^r  revene  no  atteLtion  for  the 
htiiT  ADikbiliH,  tlieT  ire  soon  seiz^  with  ennui ;  ihey 
"fall  h^ek  upon  rtUgl  i^  the  cuklTation  of  pets,  cat«i, 

bp-dniTp:,  ui  !  Hth»  f  i  hich  are  no  more  otfcnsiTe  than 


'  1^.*  nt  the  Bureaii  of  rjongitudes  concern- 

nze  us  a^in  to  subtract  from  the  total 

'      '     '^i  t%rci  nuiltoiitt  of  young  girls,  pl*<?tty  enough  to  kUl; 

Ui-;.  art  at  present  in  the  A  B  C  of  life  and  innocently  play 

With  KvthtT  diililren,  without  dreading  that  these  little  hohble- 

dih*>yp,  whn  now  make  them  laugh,  mill  one  day  make  thera 

Ag&m,  of  the  two  iniUtotus  of  the  remaining  women,  what 
i¥«^nsbl€  mao  wonid  not  throw  ont  a  hundrKl  thousand  poor 
gfriiy  btunphadiced^  plain,  ero^-grained,  rickety «  sickly,  blind^ 
crippled  in  mmm  way»  well  educated  hut  penniless,  all  bound 
to  br  rpiiMtm,  wd  liv  11  ri  meanj  tempted  to  ?iolat€  the  sacrtd 
lawi  of  inarmge  r 

lain  ine  one  tundred  thousand  other  girla 

>  of  Sl  riuiiiile.  Sifters  of  Charity,  mona^ 

It  ,  iadiet*  companions,  etc.    And  we  Tiiust  put  into 

nt„  -^^.  v^>mpany  a  niindjc^r  of  young  p<M>ple  difficult  to 

imtte^  who  are  too  grown  up  to  play  with  little  boyg  and 

tfio  jOQDjr  to  f*port  th^  h  of  nrango  blo^^ponif*. 

FiimllT.  of  the  fifteen  m.  lijecM^  which  remain  at  the 

of  oar  cruable  we  mu*t  eliminate  five  hundred  thmi- 
ather  indivi-  :  '     '-  be  rcekfxicd  na  danghter?  of  Baal» 
BbpetTe  the  -  of  the  huso.     We  must  even  com 

ifiiimi?  the^,  with^mt  fuar  that  they  will  be  corrupt f'^^ 
'by  thrir  mmpany,  tlie  kept  women*  the  milliners,  the  sboj. 
giria,  nI«i<^womeii.  ikctrvM<»^  t^ingers,  the  girls  of  the  opera 
thr  hillet-daiKvri'  nta,  chambermaids,  de.     Most 

of  tbeii!  rrfnttirnt  •  ,    -sionfl  of  many  pef»ple»  Imt  they 

wfMiId  conaider  it  tmtocNie^t  to  infonn  a  lawyer,  a  mayon  an 
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ecclesiastic  or  a  laughing  world  of  the  day  and  hour  when  they 
surrendered  to  a  lover.  Their  system,  justly  blamed  by  an 
inquisitivo  world,  has  the  advantage  of  laying  upon  them  no 
obligations  towards  men  in  general,  towards  the  mayor  or  the 
magistracy.  As  these  women  do  not  violate  any  oath  made 
in  public,  they  have  no  connection  whatever  with  a  work 
which  treats  exclusively  of  lawful  marriage. 

Some  one  will  say  that  the  claims  made  by  this  essay  are 
very  slight,  but  its  limitations  make  just  compensation  for 
those  which  amateurs  consider  excessively  padded.  If  any 
<me,  through  love  for  a  wealthy  dowager,  wishes  to  obtain 
admittance  for  her  into  the  remaining  million,  he  must  clas- 
sify her  under  the  head  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  ballet-dancers, 
or  hunchbacks ;  in  fact  we  have  not  taken  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals  in  forming  this  last  class,  because 
it  often  happens,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  nine  millions 
of  i)o^sant  girls  make  a  large  accession  to  it.  We  have  for 
the  same  reason  omitted  the  working-girl  class  and  the  huck- 
sters: the  women  of  these  two  sections  are  the  product  of 
eiforts  made  by  nine  millions  of  female  bimana  to  rise  to  the 
liigher  civilization.  Kut  for  its  scrupulous  exactitude  many 
]iereon8  might  regard  this  statistical  meditation  as  a  mere 
joke. 

We  have  felt  very  much  inclined  to  form  a  small  class  of 
a  hundred  thousand  individuals  as  a  crowning  cabinet  of  the 
species,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  women  who  have 
fallen  into  a  middle  estate,  like  widows,  for  instance;  but  we 
have  preferred  to  estimate  in  round  figures. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  fairness  of  our  analysis:  let 
one  reflection  be  sufficient. 

The  life  of  a  woman  is  divided  into  three  periods,  very  dis- 
tinct from  each  other :  the  first  begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends 
on  the  attainment  of  a  marriageable  age;  the  second  embraces 
the  time  during  which  a  woman  belongs  to  marriage;  the  third 
opens  with  the  critical  period,  the  ending  with  which  nature 
eloees  the  passions  of  life.  These  three  spheres  of  existence, 
being  almost  equal  in  duration,  might  be  employed  for  the 
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danificatioti  into  ei|U&l  groupf:  of  a  givrn  nuniWr  ol  wtmten. 
Tbili  in  a  ma^s  o{  six  millions,  omitting  fractious,  tlnrre  ai^ 
two  ttLiUiou  girlg  betweeu  one  and  dghtoen,  two  million 
betwt*i*n  tiglitiH-n  nnd  forty  and  iwo  luilliotis  of  old 
Th(*  capTii.'C!J«  of  s^ociety  hiive  divideil  tKu  two  mill  ions 
of  mamagoablc  wotncn  into  tliree  nmin  cki^^e^,  natULdy:  tlio8{? 
who  remain  gpini?t<.TS  for  rtui^uis  wiiicli  wt*  bare  deftm*<! ;  tlids^t^ 
whose  tirtue  does  not  reckon  in  I  he  obtaining  of  h\isbands, 
and  the  million  of  women  laflrfnUy  mamed,  with  whom  we 
him  to  cIctL 

Ycia  fiwe  thefl,  by  tbi^i  exact  sifting  out  of  the  femioiDe 
V  '    *    ;.'  exists  in  France  a  little  tlock  of  barely 
,  a  privrlej2r<*d  fob!  into  which  tvery  wolf 
to  enter, 
FpBt  thi*  million  of  women,  n!resirly  winncnvt'ii  by  «iir 
fan,  thmtigh  another  examimition. 

To  arrive  at  the  tnie  ideu  of  the  degree  of  eoufidence  wlucb 
m  iDcn  Plight  lt>  have  in  his  wife,  let  ns  euppose  for  a  moment 
that  all  wiYcs  will  deeeive  their  bugbanda. 

On  thia  h)']x>thesii»,  it  will  be  pro|>ef  to  eut  out  about  one- 
twmtieth,  uz,,  young  pwple  whn  are  newly  inarrit.*d  aru)  wlto 
wtU  be  lailhful  to  tbe-ir  vdw?*  for  a  ecrtain  time. 

Another  twentieth  will  \ye  in  ill-health.  This  will  be  to 
mice  a  renr  modt*?«t  id  Iowa  n  ft?  for  human  infirmitiefi* 

Certain  ■  «,  which  we  are  told  destroy  the  dominion  of 

be  man  heart  of  hii*  wife,  namely,  avi*rsion;  grief, 

beanng  of  cliildren,  will  aec*mnt  for  another  twentieth. 
Adulter}*  does  not  tffahlifih  itiielf  in  the  heart  of  a  married 
_  in  With  the  prompt ni'ss  of  a  pi^tnUj^hot  Even  when  trym- 
pathr  with  another  roohes  f fueling?  on  fir^t  eight,  a  striiijgle 
alwa)rf»  takec  place,  whose  duration  discounts  the  total  smin  of 
mnjtt|eaJ  infidelitieji.  It  would  he  an  insult  to  Freneh  mod- 
not  to  fl'^      '  "      '        '         "    *  -*  in  a  country 

tiatunilly  •  i  leat^t  a  tw<^n^ 

in  the  total  of  married  women;  hut  then  we  will  gup^ 
that  tlier^  are  etdain  f^iekly  women  who  prrservi*  (heir 
while  they  are  uiing  .southing  draughts,  and  that  tber^ 


tks  ci<cc?css  a^is^  ^mw  sj^r-  xaootcz  :aEi  mt  pnccdii^ 

Tbese  s€*r^nl  r«!cc:«s  iriZ  ys^rat^  ^tot  f«^  ?ksI  t»  fs^sx  km- 
died  tai^Qsazd  -ncez^  ▼sen  v?  croze  »  nWmp  Ae  ■amlia' 
of  rb>^  -who  i^^  Ul-zCj  'r,  -rjitdZi  2dLrT5ei  ft^.     Wh£>  vobU 

▼iT?s  are  Tirrr-r^L??  Ar^^  dwy  2.:<  tae  ^ujjtcae  ft^««r  of  the 
cotutcrr  ?  Are  tber  arc  aT.  bt*>:-fn"7T-x  cxeifctuek  fftsCiEiatiii^  the 
world  hj  itxir  t«?«Trr.  :=!-:>  7  ••-:*.  r^suir  life  cnl  tkeir  lote? 
To  brfw^  in  d»Lr  Tirrse  i:*  a  i«>r:  of  jqcuI  leli^iaB.  for  they 
are  the  onmmesir  of  tie  wwii  aihi  form  the  chief  giorr  of 
France. 

It  i$  in  the  midsi  oi  this  TBiTl>3C;  wt  are  bound  to  rnYcs- 
tigate: 

The  number  of  boo^st  women : 

The  number  of  rirtnooj  womefL 

The  woii[  of  inTei>tiganr.g  thif  and  •>f  arrmnpn^  the  lesnlts 
under  two  cateeori^  rw^nires  wb*:*!**  meditatioikk  which  may 
serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  one. 


ITEDITATIOX  HI. 

Of  THE  Honest  Womax. 

The  proccHlJng  nunlitation  has  pn>Tovl  that  we  possess  in 
Franiv  a  tlivUin^  jx^pwlation  of  one  million  women  reveling  in 
tho  privilog^^  of  iuspirin^ij  thi^o  |\is;iion<  which  a  gallant  man 
avow  a  without  shauu\  or  tlissoniblos  with  iWight.  It  is  then 
anuu»>?  this  luiUion  of  womon  that  wo  must  carry  onr  lantern 
\\t  nio)»iMU*H  iu  onlor  to  lUs^wcr  tlv  honest  women  of  the 
land. 
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ThJ»  ioquiry  sugge&ts  cortain  digreftflions, 

Twii  young  pi'oplF,  well  drosi^edj  whose  slender  figures  and 
.  FQHiided   iirrni?  FUj^gest  a  paver's  tool,  and  wliope  boots  are 
ffegmUT  niJide,  meet  od?  morTiing  on  the  boulevatd^  at  the 
Ad  of  the  Pafisage  des  l^annramas. 

"Wiat,  IB  this  you?' 

"Yes,  dtmr  hm\  it  Ifwks  liki^  ini%  dttc^ri't  it?'* 

Theo  they  laagh,  with  more  or  less  intelligence,  aeoording 
t     ^*  '        i^f  the  joke  whieh  opens  the  conversation. 

liavi^  esLumincd  vnvh  other  with  the  s!y  curiosity 
o[  i^..  p  officer  on  the  lookont  for  a  clew, when  they  are  fjwite 
€v»;;vu,i  *.d  nf  thc  newness  of  coeh  other's  gloves,  of  each  other's 
vmifitcoat  and  of  the  taste  with  which  their  cravats  are  tied; 
wheo  they  are  pretty  a^rtain  that  neither  of  them  Is  down  in 
the  Wi>rld,  they  link  arms  and  if  they  start  from  the  ThMtre 
des  Vari^tc*s,  they  have  not  reached  Frascati's  before  they  have 
MtkeA  each  other  a  rotindaJjout  question  whose  free  tranela- 
tmi  may  be  tlii^t 

^nRrhonii  are  you  living  with  now?*' 

As  s  fpoiiifral  rtde  fhc  k  a  charming  womati. 

Who  if  the  infnlitrTOmn  of  Piirts  into  whose  ear  there  have 
not  dropped,  like  bullets  in  the  day  of  battle,  thousands  of 
wordM  uttered  by  the  paf^^er-by,  «nd  who  has  not  caught  one  of 
tboee  nomberlcKfi  sayings  which,  according  to  Rabelais,  hang 
frcnen  ■  *^:  air?  But  the  majority  of  men  take  their  way 
thuKi.  in  the  F^ame  manner  as  they  live  and  eut^  that 

ti»  without  ihmking  nbnut  it*  There  are  very  few  ekillfnl 
iMttftcians  verj'  few  practiced  physiognomists  wlio  can  n*eo^^- 
nite  th«  key  in  which  these  vagrant  notes  are  pet,  the  passion 
that  prnn  '       '        ^  'Is,    Ah!  to  wander  over  Paris! 

What    an  htful   cicistencc   ia   that!     To 

nuntcr  in  o  science ;  it  is  the  gastronomy  of  the  eye.  To  take 
A  w«lk  ii  to  tegrtate;  to  saunter  is  to  live.  The  young  and 
pretty  iroin<!ii,  long  contemptat^^d  with  ardent  ej^ee,  would  be 
nmeh  more  admieeible  in  claiming  n  f.ilari*  than  the  cook  who 
tdn  for  twenU'  fous  from  the  Limousin  whoso  nose  with 
inflated  iiti«trib  took  in  the  perfumes  of  heanty.    To  saunter 
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is  to  enjoy  life;  it  is  to  indulge  the  flight  of  fancy;  it 
is  to  enjoy  the  sublime  pictures  of  misery,  of  loTe,  o£  joy, 
of  gracious  or  grotesque  physiognomies;  it  is  to  pierce  with 
a  glance  the  abysses  of  a  thousand  existences;  for  the  young 
it  is  to  desire  all,  and  to  posses  all ;  for  the  old  it  is  to  live 
the  life  of  the  youtbful,  and  to  share  their  passions.  Now 
how  many  answers  have  not  the  sauntering  artists  heard  to  the 
cat^orical  question  which  is  always  with  us  ? 

"She  is  thirty-five  years  old,  but  you  would  not  think  she 
was  more  than  twenty  I"  said  an  enthusiastic  youth  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  who,  freshly  liberated  from  collie,  would,  like 
Cherubin,  embrace  all. 

'^unds !  mine  has  dressing-gowns  of  batiste  and  diamond 
rings  for  the  evening !"  said  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

^But  she  has  a  box  at  the  Frangais!''  said  an  army  officer. 

^'At  any  rate,'^  cried  another  one,  an  elderly  man  who  spoke 
as  if  he  were  standing  on  the  defence,  ^she  does  not  cost  me 
a  sou!  In  our  case — wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  same 
chance,  my  respected  friend?'' 

And  he  patted  bis  companion  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

"Oh !  she  loves  me  I"  said  another.  "It  seems  too  good  to  be 
true ;  but  she  has  the  most  stupid  of  husbands !  Ah ! — Buffon 
has  admirablv  described  the  animals,  but  the  biped  called  hus- 
band—'' 

What  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  married  man  to  hear ! 

"Oh !  what  an  angel  you  are,  my  dear  I"  is  the  answer  to  a 
request  discreetly  whispered  into  the  ear. 

"Can  you  tell  me  her  name  or  point  her  out  to  me?*' 

"Oh !  no ;  she  is  an  honest  woman." 

When  a  student  is  loved  by  a  waitress,  he  mentions  her  name 
with  pride  and  takes  his  friends  to  lunch  at  her  house.  If  a 
young  man  loves  a  woman  whose  husbiind  is  engaged  in  some 
trade  dealing  with  articles  of  necessity,  he  will  answer,  blush- 
ingly,  "She  is  the  wife  of  a  habtrdashor,  of  a  stationer,  of  a 
hatter,  of  a  linen-draper,  of  a  clerk,  etc." 

But  this  confession  of  love  for  an  inferior  which  buds  and 
blows  in  the  midst  of  packages,  loaves  of  sugar,  or  flannd 
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vnMcoiiU  i»  always  aceonipanicil  with  *m  ixaggf^mte*!  |)rai^ 
i>t  the  ladj'ii  fort  tine.  The  huebaiid  alone  it*  engaged  in  the 
hl^ness ;  be  i>i  rich  :  he  hiis  fine  furniture.  The  loved  one 
tmom  to  her  Inverts  houjje ;  she  wears  a  cashmere  shawl ;  ehe 
owtit  a  CMiuiitfy  1iouk%  etc. 

In  fthort,  a  young  man  is  never  wanting  in  excellent  argu* 
pi-ntfi  tn  prove  that  his  nii stress  h  verv  nearly,  if  miit  quite,  an 

ni'jit  wmiinn.  Thii^  distinction  origitiatefi  in  the  R^fmemenl 
of  otir  manners  and  hae  btx*fjmc  as  indefinite  «^  the  line  which 
Jrt^mti^  h<in  ifift  from  vnletaritv.  What  then  je  meant  by 
tn  honest  woman  ? 

On  th!>  fiomt  the  vanity  of  women,  of  their  lover?;,  and  even 
Umt  ut  thrir  liuslyands,  is  sr>  i^nnsitive  that  we  had  Ix^tter  here 
■i<?ttle  upon  some  general  rulei^,  which  are  the  result  of  long 
,.^  .'». 

1-'  tnilHon  of  privilegt^d  women  represent  a  multitude 
wbo  ire  c!i;?ible  for  the  gloriouf?  title  of  honest  womon,  hut  by 
T'   -  "     ■    ilrrtrd  to  it    The  prineiplis  on  which  the^ 

vl  1  may  b^  found  in  the  following  axiom.*^: 


APHORISMS. 

An  haiie^  wotn&n  ti*  neoessarily  n  married  woman* 

11. 
An  honf*t  woman  in  under  forty  years  nM. 

IIL 
A  tnimed  wfiznan  whoae  favors  are  to  be  paid  for  Is  not  an 
woniiin. 


IV. 
A  ntftrried  woinan  who  keepi  a  private  carriage  ta  an  honest 
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V. 
A  woman  who  does  her  own  cooking  is  not  an  honert  woman. 

VI. 

When  a  man  has  made  enougli  to  yield  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  francs,  his  wife  is  an  honest  woman,  whatever  the 
husincss  in  which  his  fortune  was  made. 

VII. 
A  woman  who  says  'letter  of  change''  for  letter  of  exchange, 
who  says  of  a  man,  "He  is  an  elegant  gentleman,"  can  never 
be  an  honest  woman,  wliatever  fortune  she 


VIII. 
An  lionest  woman  ought  to  be  in  a  financial  condition  such 
as  forbids  her  lover  to  think  she  will  ever  cost  him  anything. 

IX. 
A  woman  who  lives  on  the  third  story  of  any  street  except- 
ing Hue  de  Rivoli  and  Rue  de  Castiglione  is  not  an  honest 
woman. 

X. 
The  wife  of  a  banker  is  always  an  honest  woman,  but  the 
woman  who  sits  at  the  cashier's  desk  cannot  be  one,  unless  her 
husband  has  a  very  large  business  and  she  does  not  live  over 
his  shop. 

XI. 
The  unmarried  niece  of  a  bishop  when  she  lives  with  him 
can  pass  for  an  honest  woman,  because  if  she  has  an  intrigne 
she  has  to  deceive  her  uncle. 

XII. 

An  honest  woman  is  one  whom  her  lover  fears  to  compro- 
mise. 

XIII. 

The  wife  of  an  artist  is  always  an  honest  woman. 
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Bjf  the  applimlion  of  these  priiiciplcs  even  a  mfln  frora 
AnUcbe  can  resoke  all  the  diliiculties  which  our  subjt^t  pre- 


In  order  that  a  woman  may  be  able  to  keep  a  oook,  may  be 
fii>elj  wltjcatt*t),  may  posst*iiis  the  sentiment  of  cocpietry,  may 
hate  the  right  to  paes  whole  hours  in  her  boudoir  lying  on  a 
sola»  and  tiiay  lire  a  life  of  8oi\],  she  must  have  at  least  @lx 
dMHUAlid  fnim*!i  a  yt*iir  if  she  lives  in  the  eountry^  and  twenty 
Uunmnd  if  ^kie  lives  at  Paris.  These  tvo  financial  limits 
will  «Kiggi*9it  tayoa  how  many  honest  women  are  to  be  reckoned 
on  in  the  miUioii,  for  they  are  really  the  ukto  i^ruilnct  of 
our  staiiFtical  calcnbtioDH. 

Xow  thrtH*  huiidrrd  thuui^and  indeiicndent  people*  with  an 
weome  of  fifteen  thousand  franco,  repre!*ent  the  sum  total  of 
tho^  who  h  '^n  annuities  and  the  intermt  of 

treftitiry  boti 

Tbr^  hundred  thouwmrl  landrd  pmprietorH  enjoy  an  iueome 
of  thfw  Oiou^nd  five  hiindrwl  franei^  and  n*pres*.*nt  M  terri* 
torial  wealth. 

Two  hundred  thoiiKiind  payeeii.  at  tlie  rati'  of  fifteen  huQ- 
drtd  fimnc^  each,  represent  the  tliHtribution  of  public  funds 
by  Ibe  atate  hudpfet^  by  the  budget*^  of  the  eities  and  de|iart- 
neilta*  ]c«9  t'  '■   nal  rlebt,  ehurrh  funds*  and  ftoldier's  pay^ 

{i,  e^  fi¥i?  Ki  .;  with  allowun<rs  for  washing,  weapons, 

fktlialiV  clothea,  ete.  k 

TWfjhondred  thou^jind  fortnres  amaspcd  in  eommeree.  reck- 
Ofting  the  rapilal  at  twenty  thousand  franes  in  eaeh  casts  rep* 
tmeni  all  the  eomTnereial  eg^talilihhments  possible  in  France^ 

Here  wc  have  a  mniiou  huabantl^  reprrfientini* 

Bat  at  what  %ure  shall  we  count  those  who  have  an  income 
of  fifty,  of  a  hundred*  of  two,  thri^\  four.  fivi%  ^nd  six  hno- 
died  franca  only,  from  eonti<ds  or  8ome  other  invf^-^tnu'nt? 

How  many  landed  proprietors,  are  there  wlm  pay  taxes 
amonotinir  tn  no  mort*  than  a  hundred  pou^j,  twenty  franci^,  one 
bimdfed  fmncss  two  hundrt-^l,  or  two  hundred  and  etrhty? 

At  what  T'     '        I^all  we  rt'ekon  ft)  ■-       '    "  rru*ntfll 

teecbi**,  who  ]y  ciuiU-drivrT^i  ^^  i  ,\  hua- 

dnd  frmoci  wyear  ? 
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How  many  merchants  who  have  upthing  but  a  fictitious 
capital  shall  we  admit?  These  men  are  rich  in  credit  and 
have  not  a  single  actual  sou,  and  resemble  the  sieves  through 
which  Pactolus  flows.  And  how  many  brokers  wliose  real 
capital  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  thousand,  two  thou- 
sand, four  thousand,  five  thousand  francs?  Business! — my 
respects  to  you ! 

Let  us  suppose  more  people  to  be  fortunate  than  actually 
are  so.  Let  us  divide  this  million  into  parts;  five  hun- 
dred thousand  domestic  establishments  will  have  an  income 
ranging  from  a  hundred  to  three  thousand  francs,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  women  will  fulfill  the  conditions  which 
entitle  them  to  be  called  honest  women. 

After  these  obser\'ations,  which  close  our  meditation  on  sta- 
tistics, we  are  entitled  to  cut  out  of  this  number  one  hundred 
thousand  individuals;  consequently  we  can  consider  it  to  be 
])roven  mathematically  that  there  exist  in  France  no  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  women  who  can  furnish  to  men 
of  refinement  the  exquisite  and  exalted  enjoyments  which  they 
look  for  in  love. 

And  here  it  is  fitting  to  make  a  remark  to  the  adepts  for 
whom  we  write,  that  love  does  not  consist  in  a  series  of  eager 
conversations,  of  nights  of  pleasure,  of  an  occasional  caress 
more  or  less  well-timed  and  a  spark  of  amour-propre  baptized 
by  the  name  of  jealousy.  Our  four  hundred  thousand  women 
are  not  of  those  concerning  whom  it  may  be  said,  "The  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world  can  give  only  what  she  has."  No, 
they  are  richly  endowed  with  treasures  which  appeal  to  our 
ardent  imaginations,  they  know  how  to  sell  dear  that  which 
they  do  not  possess,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  vulgarity 
of  that  which  they  give. 

Do  we  feel  more  pleasure  in  kissing  the  glove  of  a  grisette 
than  in  draining  the  five  minutes  of  pleasure  which  all  women 
offer  to  us  ? 

Is  it  the  conversation  of  a  shop-girl  which  makes  you  expect 
boundless  delights? 

In  your  intercourse  with  a  woman  who  is  beneath  you,  the 
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delight  ol  flu  tiered  amQut-prnpre  is  on  her  side.  You  are  not 
m  the  aecret  of  the  hii|ipitiefci$  which  you  give. 

In  a  c '  you,  either  in  fortune  or  social 

petition,  \l.-  "'y  ^*'*^  ^^^  onlj  intense^  but  are 

«eqtittUy  ikbared.  A  man  can  never  false  his  mistrefis  to  his 
tfwii  level;  but  a  woman  alwavi?  puts  her  lover  in  the  position 
that  ^he  hfT^lf  oecnpiea.  '*!  can  make  princes  and  you  can 
i  Imstardg/*  h  an  answer  sparkling  with  truth, 

.»  . -..  .  .<rr  uini  of  passions,  it  is  because  it  flatters  all  the 
i^st  at  ihcm  at  the  sanie  time.  We  love  with  more  or  less 
mUmrntJ  in  prufK>rtion  to  the  numlver  of  chords  which  are 
toicbeil  bj  the  lingers  of  a  lK*iiutifiil  miHtre&R. 

Binrn,  the  jeweler's  eon^  cltmhing  into  the  bed  of  the 
Dacbcsae  de  I'ourliindo  and  helping  lier  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  he  ^hmUl  Ik»  proclaimefl  sovereign  of  the  country,  as  he 
WIS  alftndy  of  the  young  an  J  beautiful  queen,  is  an  example 
of  the  happinesis  which  ought  to  l>e  given  to  their  lovers  by 
our  four  hundred  (housand  women. 

If  a  loan  u     '  *  '    ^  ^^  rho  right  to  make  steppi^'  <  of  all 

the  beftds  wh  d  a  drawing-room,  he  mn-  ■"  lover 

''f  mme  artistic  woman  of  fashion.  Now  we  all  love  more  or 
kt»  to  be  at  the  top. 

It  ta  on  thin  hrilliant  Roetion  of  the  nation  that  the  attack 
If  made  by  n  :on^  talent  or  wit  givi*s  them  the 

rifht  fcci  ht*  -    -    -  ■    ..'..lis  of  importance  with  regard  to 

that  raeoraa  of  which  people  of  every  country  are  so  proud ;  and 
ottlj  amting  t"  '  '  tif  women  is  the  wife  to  Ih^  found  w'hose 
hmrt  baa  to  <]ed  at  all  h^is^ard  by  our  husband. 

What  d^ir*  it  matter  whellier  the  considerations  which  nriso 
tmm  the  exii*tence  of  a  feminine  aristocracy  are  or  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  other  (soeial  HaiMie??  That  which  is  true 
tif  mil  wonwir  -,  Inngnagi*  und  thought,  in 

nhooifToepti  ilities  have  devclojX'd  a  taste 

br  art  and  a  capoeity  for  feclinjf^  comparing  and  thinkings 
abn  have  a  V  *  n^^e  of  propriety  and  politeness  and  who 
letaailjr  eet  t  ^^n  in  French  manners^  ought  to  be  true 

aim  in  the  caar  of  women  whatever  their  nation  and  what- 
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ever  their  condition.  The  man  of  distinction  to  whom  this 
book  ii  dedicated  must  of  necessity  possess  a  certain  mental 
vision^  which  makes  him  perceire  the  Tarions  d^rees  of  light 
that  fill  each  class  and  comprehend  the  exact  point  in  the 
£cale  of  civilization  to  which  each  of  oar  remarks  is  severally 
applicable. 

Would  it  not  be  then  in  the  highest  interests  of  morality, 
that  we  should  in  the  meanwhile  try  to  find  out  the  number  of 
virtuous  women  wiio  arv  to  be  found  among  these  adorable 
creatures?  Is  not  this  a  question  of  marita-national  impor- 
tance? 


MEDITATION  IV. 
Of  the  Virtuous  Woman. 

The  question,  perhaps,  is  not  so  much  how  many  Tirtnous 
women  there  are,  as  what  possibility  there  is  of  an  honest 
woman  remaining  virtuous. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  a  point  so  important,  let  us 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  male  population. 

From  among  our  fifteen  millions  of  men  we  must  cut  off^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  nine  millions  of  bimana  of  thirty-two 
vertebrae  and  exclude  from  our  physiological  analysis  all  but 
six  millions  of  people.  The  ^farceaus,  the  Massenas,  the  Hons- 
waus,  the  Diderots  and  the  Rollins  often  sprout  forth  suddenly 
from  the  .«ocial  Fwamp,  when  it  is  in  a  condition  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  but,  here  we  plead  guilty  of  deliberate  inaccuracy.  These 
errors  in  calculation  are  likely,  however,  to  give  all  their 
weight  to  our  conclusion  and  to  corroborate  what  we  are  forced 
io  deduce  in  unveiling  the  mechanism  of  passion. 

PVoni  the  six  millions  of  privileged  men.  we  must  exclude 
thrw*  millions  of  ojil  men  and  children. 

It  will  bo  afTirmed  by  some  one  that  this  subiraetion  leaves 
a  rfniainder  of  four  millions  in  the  case  of  women. 
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Ty»  diflsreiice  at  first  eight  secma  singuiar,  but  h  oafiily 
ioommted  for. 

The  average  age  at  ubich  women  are  married  is  twenty 
jcmrs  and  at  forty  liit*y  cth^^  to  bt^long  to  tfie  world  of  love. 

Xoir  «  joung  bftriu'lor  of  seirentoeii  i»  apt  to  make  deep  cuts 
wttlt  *^-  --^  '^knifi*  in  the  piifehment  of  eontrac^ts,  m  the  ehrotii- 
d£i  il  win  tell  yoiL 

Un  itit?  other  hand,  a  man  at  fifty- two  it  more  formidable 
tlan  at  mm  olher  uge.  It  is  at  this  fair  epoch  of  life  that  he 
enjoyi  an  e"Xp*rienee  dearly  bought,  and  proUably  all  the  for- 
time  that  he  will  ever  require.  The  passions  by  which  his 
^mam  h  dirtTti^l  being  die  last  ander  whoi*e  iscoiirge  he  will 
moT#,  he  IB  unpilying  and  det^nnincd,  like  the  man  nirried 
»»«T  bv  a  rarrent  who  Bnatche^i  at  a  green  and  pliant  branch 
of  wilKm,  tlie  yoong  nti ruling  of  the  year. 


XTT, 

Phjiicaaily  a  man  i^  n  man  mnch  longer  than  a  woman  is  a 
mmmn. 


Witli  regard  to  marriage,  the  difference  in  duration  of  the 
hh  of  love  with  a  man  and  with  a  woiaaji  is  fifteen  years* 
TUa  pari  '  .ual  U*  thrt^^-fourthi^  of  the  time  during  which 
dia  iaSii'  f  tlu'  woniHo  can  bring  nnhappinc^s  to  her 

haifaaiid.  NevertheIe.HS,  the  remainder  in  our  subtraction  from 
db  anm  of  men  only  differ*  by  a  siith  or  to  from  that  wJiieh 
iMolta  in  oar  subtraetion  fn>nj  the  ^um  of  women. 

Great  is  the  modo«t  caution  of  our  e^limate«i.  As  to  our 
Ug/MttHimiK  tlifj*  am  f'*uiid*Ml  on  evidenet^  ^o  widely  known*  that 
va  bave  only  expounded  ihem  for  tlie  ^ke  of  being  exact  and 
ID  order  to  anticipate  all  crilicbm. 

It  haa^  tl>en*foriv,  been  pn»ved  to  tin*  mind  of  every  plu- 

\mofher^  bowefrr  litlli-  di^^iKmnl  he  miiy  he  to  forming  numer- 

i^l  «.f;r^**,M,  Hiftl  ihvTv  vxiaU  iu  Franee  a  rtoating  ma^is*  of 

.  nM*n  between  setenteeu  and  fifty*two.  all  per- 

tiKily  *iiiv%',  wdi  provided  with  terlli,  <|uit<>  nn^ilved  *in  biting^ 
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in  lact^  biting  and  asking  nothing  better  than  the  opportunity 
of  walking  strong  and  upright  along  the  way  to  Paradise. 

The  above  observations  entitle  us  to  separate  from  this  mass 
of  men  a  million  husbands.  Suppose  for  an  instant  that  these, 
being  satisfied  and  always  happy,  like  our  model  husband, 
eonline  thonisc»lves  to  conjugal  love. 

Our  remainder  of  two  millions  do  not  require  five  sous  to 
make  love. 

It  is  quite  sutTicient  for  a  man  to  have  a  fine  foot  and  a  clear 
eye  in  order  to  dismantle  the  portrait  of  a  husband ; 

It  is  not  ntx?essary  that  he  should  have  a  handsome  face 
nor  even  a  gooil  figure; 

Pnuidinl  that  a  man  appears  to  In?  intellectual  and  has 
a  distinguished  expn*ssion  of  face,  women  never  look  where 
he  iHHues  (nmu  but  when^  he  is  going  to; 

The  charms  of  youth  an^  the  unique  ei]uipage  of  love; 

A  iH>at  made  by  Brisson,  a  jniir  of  gloves  bought  from 
B^nvin,  elegant  shivs,  ft>r  whosi*  payment  the  dealer  trem- 
bles, a  well-tiixl  eravat  are  sutlieient  to  make  a  man  king  of 
the  drawing-nH>m ; 

And  soldiers — although  the  j^ssion  for  gold  lace  and 
aiguillettes  has  ditnl  away^lo  not  soldiers  form  of  themselves 
«  n\Knibtable  legion  of  ivlil^atts?  Not  to  mention  Eginhard 
— for  he  was  a  private  siv notary — has  not  a  newspaper  recently 
revvrvKxl  how  a  iJemian  priiuvs^  UHjut^thiHl  her  fortune  to 
a  simple  lieutenant  of  euirassiers  in  the  imj^enal  guard? 

But  the  iK>tarY  of  the  viriai:^\  who  in  the  wilds  of  Gascony 
d^.Hv  not  vlraw  morv*  than  thirtv-six  iKwU  a  year,  sends  his  son 
to  study  law  at  Paris :  the  hatter  wishes  his  son  t*>  be  a  notarv', 
the  lawvor  vU^stinos  his  to  Iv  a  ;udi^\  the  Judge  wishes  to 
bevvme  a  minister  \r.  orvler  that  his  s<»iis  may  be  peers.  At  no 
e^Kvh  iu  the  worUrs  h.isterv  h:i>  t^erx*  Svn  Si>  eager  a  thirst 
for  ^•vUu'atioJ*.  IVJav  it  is  v  ':  ^^'olUx-r  hut  cleverness  that 
P'x^nietravles  t*'e  <t•^vt>i,  Fn>vi  ^k'^n  crv^vw  in  che  rocky  sor- 
favv  of  >iwict\  hr'i*\int  rlv>sver>;  >ursi  r'<>rc^  as  ^'•-;  spring  brings 
:hor-  o: 


Lho  \v:t-\  .»t  ;i  riiift;  cw* 

V  '■^•  ,  {v..rr><  there  droop 

\;l'!''-v^«    ns't    '*.IV'll\    o'*  *•*' 

■    .r:-x    -;  ^nvrt  vc^-cation. 

.'•  ,'.''t^•«rl^v»    rVPHMl''-^    l" 

>•'*'*•  ••"  >  ^:«<t  derelop- 
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Wf'Ot  thought,  thhk  even  and  fniitful  diffusion  ci  liglit,  we 
ksilfcar'    '  men  of  superior Itv,  because  every  eingle  man 

wptfint  ,  o  It*  vd  uca  t  ion  of  h  j  s  age.    We  are  uurrouaded 

li  i'-*mg  cive'ychij*it*dias  who  walk  lilioiit,  think,  act  and  wish 
U*  be  iniicuirtalixed.  Heiice  the  frightful  cala^tmphes  of  clirab- 
tQg  ftmhstioni  aod  ingengate  pai>8)C»ti8.  We  feel  the  waiit  of 
(rtber  irorMi*;  llien*  *ife  niurt*  hives  needed  to  receive  the 
^arms  and  i*?^|HH'Miliy  are  we  in  ihhhI  of  more  pretty  women, 

But  the  maladies  by  which  a  nian  le  afflicted  do  not  nnllify 
liic  *niii  total  of  hiinuiri  pas^sioii.  To  our  s^haine  W  it  spoken, 
a  vomaii  i*«  never  s*o  much  attached  to  us^  a^  when  we  are  sick. 

With  thi*i  thf>U|i^lit»  alt  the  epigranift  written  against  the  little 
*x— for  it  h  antiqtmt«Hl  no^fiday]^  to  s^ay  the  fair  sex — onght 
to  he  disaritiHt  of  tiieir  point  and  chan^^ed  into  madrigals  of 
rti)og>*!  AH  men  oiij^ht  to  consider  that  the  sole  virtue  of  a 
vofsuin  ti»  I  CI  love  and  I  hat  all  wonien  are  prodigiously  virtuous, 
nail  at  that  point  Iti  close  the  Iwxik  and  **nd  their  meditation* 

Ah  I  do  jon  '  TiemWr  that  black  and  ^loiimy  hour  when 
liJiiit4Y  and  .-  ,   uuiking  ateUiaJitions  agaiiisit  men  and 

efpecialtr  against  your  friends,  wt-ak,  discouraged,  and  ftHed 
with  thoughta  of  death,  your  head  supported  by  a  fevered  piU 
kar  and  «tt%»U'bed  upon  a  alieet  wliose  white  trellis-work  of 
liaeo  waa  ata'        '  i^kin,  you  traced  with  your  Qjm 

tbirgiVifii  |wi|  1  the  walk  of  your  silent  cham- 

harf    Do  1*011  re*?olle<'t,  i  aay,  scjeing  ^me  one  noiselessly  open 
.„..-    1    _     .  L.i  .  ,,^  ^p^  f^jj.  young  face,  framed  with  rollg 
:  wliii'h  yon  liad  never  R^n  before?    She 
►t '  •  r)  a  atormy  night,  smiling  and  stealing 

timii.'^.  ,  .-  ;..:-.  ,.:i  cipri»86ion  in  which  difitresB  and  hap- 
piiii«f«  wero  blanded,  and  flinging  her^'If  into  y^nr  arniBl 

*  I  yao  manage  it?     Wliat  did  ran  tell  your  bus- 

XMk. 

"Totir  huabAftdP — Ah!  this  brings  us  back  again  into  the 
deplhi  of  aof  robjoct. 

XV. 
IfondJy  the  mmn  i#  more  often  an<l  longer  a  inan  than  the 
Kiimaii  ta  a  woman. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  ought  to  conflider  that  among  these 
two  millions  of  celibates  there  are  many  unhappy  men,  in 
whom  a  profound  sense  of  their  misery  and  persistent  toil  have 
quenched  the  instinct  of  love; 

That  they  have  not  all  passed  through  college,  that  there 
are  many  arti«ins  among  them,  many  footmen — ^the  Duke  of 
(i^vres,  an  extremely  ])lain  and  short  man,  as  he  walked 
through  the  park  of  \'crsailles  saw  several  lackeys  of  fine 
appearance  and  said  to  his  friends,  'Xook  how  these  fellows 
are  made  by  us,  and  how  they  imitate  us" — ^that  there  are  many 
contractors,  many  tradespeople  who  think  of  nothing  but 
money ;  many  drudges  of  the  shop ; 

That  there  are  men  more  stupid  and  actually  more  ugly  than 
God  would  have  made  them ; 

That  there  are  those  whose  character  is  like  a  chestnut  with- 
out a  kernel ; 

That  the  clergy  are  generally  chaste; 

That  there  are  men  so  situated  in  life  that,^hey  can  never 
ont«»r  the  brilliant  sphere  in  which  honest  women  move, 
wlu'tlier  for  want  of  a  coat,  or  from  their  bashfnlness,  or  from 
the  failure  of  a  mahout  to  introduce  them. 

But  let  us  leave  to  each  one  the  task  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  these  exceptions  in  accordance  with  his  personal  experi- 
ence— for  the  object  of  a  book  is  al)ove  all  things  to  make  peo- 
f)le  tliiuk — and  let  us  instantly  suppress  one-half  of  the  sum 
total  and  admit  only  that  there  are  one  million  of  hearts 
worthy  of  paving  homage  to  honest  women.  This  number 
approximat<»ly  includes  iho^^  who  are  superior  in»all  depart- 
m<Mits.  Women  love  only  the  intellectual,  but  justice  miut  be 
(lone  to  virtue. 

As  for  tln*s(»  amiable  iH}libates,  each  of  them  relates  a 
string  of  advi'iitures,  all  of  which  siTiously  compromise  hon- 
c»st  women.  -  It  would  be  a  very  moderate  and  reserved  compu- 
tation  to  attribute  no  more  than  three  adventures  to  each 
trlibate:  but  if  some  of  tbi'm  count  their  adventures  by  the 
<bv/en,  then^  are  many  more  who  confine  themselves  to  two  or 
tlmv  incidents  of  passion  and  some  to  a  p*""^  one  in  Aar 
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vbdU  Ufe»  fio  that  we  have  in  aecoFdaiioe  with  the  statistical 
iwthod  taken  the  average.  Now  if  the  number  of  celibates  bo 
ondttplicd  bj  the  number  of  tbcir  excesses  in  love  the  result 
mill  be  three  miilions  of  advcntufes;  to  set  against  this  we  have 
only  four  hundred  tiioiisand  honest  women! 

If  the  God  of  goodness  and  indulgence  who  hovers  OTer  tho 
VQiidft  does  not  mktkv  n  ^vcmnl  Wiii?hhig  of  the  hum  an  race^  it 
i§  dotilil)ef«  Ikx^auiH.'^  to  little  success  attended  the  first 

Uett  then  we  have  u  people,  a  eoeiety  which  has  been  sifted, 
and  JOQ  aee  the  insult  I 

XVI. 
Manners  are  the  hj'poeriiy  at  nations,  and  hypocrisy  is  more 
or  Ins  perfect, 

XTIL 
Virtue^  perhaps,  is  nothing  more  than  politeness  of  souL 

Phrekal  love  h  a  craving  like  hunger,  excepting  that  man 
eils  all  ih*'  time,  and  in  love  his  ajxpetite  is  neither  m  per- 
iiil«fit  nor  m  rrgnhir  m  at  the  table* 

A  piece  n{  bread  and  a  carafe  of  water  wili  satisfy  the 
htnger  of  any  man :  but  our  eivilization  hns  brought  to  light 
tbt  tctenet  fff  ^my, 

Lofe  has  i  -^  of  bread,  but  it  has  also  itti  science  of 
bring,  that  science  which  we  call  corinetry,  a  delightful  word 
riych  the  French  alone  po#R*^«L,  for  that  eciencc  originated  in 
tluA  eonnlry. 

Wellp  after  all,  iFn*t  it  enan*.di  to  ♦  nrage  all  husbands  when 
tWr  thiDk  that  man  ii  so  endowed  wiih  an  innate  desire  to 
diuife  from  one  fooi]  lo  anothtr,  that  in  aome  savage  coun* 
trita,  vlirm  tnivelem  have  landed,  ihey  have  found  alcoholic 
drinkft  tod  ragouts? 

Hitngcr  i*  not  fo  violent  as  love ;  but  the  caprices  of  the 
mi]  ar«  more  tiumerous,  mote  bewitching,  more  exquisite  in 
fUr  intensity  than  the  eaprices  of  gasitronomy;  but  all 
Umi  the  poeta  and  the  e.\per].'neefi  of  our  awn  life  have  revenled 
le  ui  on  the  MjbJN't  nf  |r>v^  ,  iirin>  ti;?  *^olihntf*s  \v\ih  a  liTrihle 
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power:  we  are  the  lion  of  the  Gospel  seeking  whom  we  may 
devour. 

Then,  let  every  one  question  his  conscience  on  this  point, 
and  search  his  memory  if  he  has  ever  met  a  man  who  confined 
iiimself  to  the  love  of  one  woman  only ! 

How,  alas !  arc  we  to  explain,  while  respecting  the  honor  of 
all  the  peoples,  the  problem  which  results  from  the  fact  that 
three  millions  of  burning  hearts  can  find  no  more  tiian  four 
hundn^d  thousand  women  on  which  they  can  feed?  Should 
we  apportion  four  celibates  for  each  woman  and  remember  that 
the  honest  women  would  have  already  established,  instinctively 
and  unconsciously,  a  sort  of  understanding  between  thera- 
eelves  and  the  celibates,  like  that  which  the  presidents  of  royal 
courts  have  initiated,  in  order  to  make  their  partisans  in  each 
chamber  enter  successively  after  a  certain  number  of  years? 

That  would  be  a  mournful  way  of  solving  the  difficulty! 

Should  we  make  the  conjecture  that  certain  honest  women 
act  in  dividing  up  the  celibates,  as  the  lion  in  the  fable  did? 
What !  Surely,  in  that  case,  half  at  least  of  our  altars  would 
become  whited  sepulchres ! 

Ought  one  to  suggest  for  the  honor  of  French  ladies  that 
in  the  time  of  peace  all  other  countries  should  import  into 
France  a  certain  number  of  their  honest  women,  and  that 
these  countries  should  mainly  consist  of  England,  Germany 
and  Russia?  But  the  European  nations  would  in  that  case 
attempt  to  balance  matters  by  demanding  that  France  should 
export  a  certain  number  of  her  pretty  women. 

Morality  and  religion  suffer  so  much  from  such  calcula- 
tions as  this,  that  an  honest  man,  in  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  married  women,  finds  some  reason  to  believe  that 
dowagers  and  young  people  are  half  of  them  involved  in  this 
general  corruption,  and  are  liars  even  more  truly  than  are  the 
celibates. 

But  to  what  conclusion  docs  our  calculation  lead  us ?  Think 
of  our  husbands,  who  to  the  disgrace  of  morals  behave  almost' 
all  of  them  like  colihatos  and  glcr}*  in  petto  over  their  secret 
adventures. 
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Wliv,  tlH-1 


bt^li 


thut 


Am  h  at  all 


ait4ilietl  It  J  bin  wift*  from  bimonibit*  luotrvvs,  cun^  in  tht^  words 
i»f  llie  plder  Conit?ilk%  iM^k  a  ro|>e  niid  a  nail;  foenum  habet 

It  Ur  b*iwever,  in  the  bosom  of  these  four  hundred  thousand 
boii^  11  that  wc  amgt,  lantern  in  hand^  seek  for  the 

iiiii>  AiQ  Virtuous  wonit'O  in  France!     As  a  matter  of 

UcU  ^^  i>«ve  by  tnir  (jtjitistie8  of  marriage  so  far  ouly  set  down 
the  number  of  thyst*  ereatnrt's  with  which  society  hag  really 
Dolbing  hi  dn.  U  it  not  tnie  that  in  France  the  hone&t  people, 
I  Ik'  fi«H>pU»  atmmt*  \l  (nut,  inmx  a  total  of  t^eareely  three  niilHon 
imliTiduabi,  immely.  our  (me  inillion  f>f  celibate?,  five  hundred 
ihoufotrtd  hnn€»^t  women,  live  hundred  thousand  huebandsi,  and 
i  tnilUon  nf  '  ,  of  infants  and  of  youn|f  girl^? 

Are  you  \^  im\wi\  at  the  famous  verse  of  Boileau? 

Thm  TefK*  prr>vt*s  tltaf  the  poet  had  cleverly  fathomed  the  dts- 
mirri'  niJitheinRtie^liy  propoimdcd  to  yon  in  these  tiresome 
QieditfiitoQii  and  that  his  language  is  by  no  means  hyper- 
MienL 

Nr»t?rtheh??ts,  virtuous  women  there  certainly  are : 

Tes  lho«t<*  who  have  never  been  tempted  and  those  who  die 
al  tfi         '         '  :■  ■  i»irtb,  atiuming  that  their  hupbandf*  bad 

Ye^.  thope  who  are  ugly  ai^  the  Kaif«katadar>"  of  the  Arabian 
X  i^hU ; 

Ye*w  lbf»«e  whom  Mlrabeau  calU  ** fairy  cueumheri*'  and 
whn  "d  of  atmnw  exactly  Ifke  tbot^e  of  strawberry' 

•nd  'C>t?«.     NcYerthele!N%  we  lUHil  not  believe  that! 

Fnrtfier,  we  aeknowledjsje  that,  to  the  credit  of  our  age,  we 

met  ^   mce  the  revival  of  morality  and  religion  and  dnr* 

(ftp  timejt.  «!iJine  wnujcn.  lierc  and  there,  fo  moral, 

•n  r  so  devoted  to  their  duties,  so  upright,  m  pmcise* 

io  *l.:T.  .^.  .irtiioui*,  m — that  the  devil  himself  dare  not  even 
bmk  at  Iboni ;  thej  are  yarded  on  all  sides  hy  rogaries,  honrs 
ol  pntviT  an«l  dtn»cton«,    r  *       * 

Wr  will  ntvt  attempt  t  rate  the  women  who  are  vir- 

froin  ffttipidity.  for  it  is  aeknowledgc<i  that  in  love  all 
itffv^  ititelkct. 
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In  cvnc]u.-:'>r..  ^•-  may  remark  that  it  is  not  impouible  that 
theiv  trxi^:  :r;  ^^mi.-  o>rDer  of  the  eftrth  vomen,  jonng,  pretty 
and  vinu«vj<.  MJifm  the  vorld  does  noC  suFpect. 

But  you  n2u>:  n«.>t  ^'ive  the  name  of  Tirmons  voman  to  her 
who.  in  h«?r  ^tm^r^'lf  ii:^lm^t  nn  involantarT  passion,  has 
yielded  nothing'  to  her  lover  vhom  she  idolizes.  She  does 
injur}'  in  th**  mo>i  eni^i  way  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  done 
to  a  loving  hu>banJ.  For  vhat  remains  to  him  of  his  wife? 
A  thing  without  name,  a  living  corpse.  In  the  very  midst  of 
delieht  his  wife  n-niains-  like  the  gnest  vho  had  been  warned 
by  Borgia  that  cvriain  mi-ats  were  poisoned ;  be  felt  no  hunger, 
he  ate  sparingly  or  pretended  to  tfAX.  He  longed  for  the  meat 
which  he  had  abandoned  for  tliat  provided  by  the  terrible  car- 
dinal, and  ^ight-d  for  the  moment  when  the  feast  was  OTer  and 
lie  ri>uid  leave  the  taUe. 

What  is  the  result  which  these  reflections  on  the  feminine 
virtue  lead  to?  Here  they  are:  but  the  last  two  maxims  ha?e 
been  given  us  by  an  eclectic  philojsopher  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv. 

XVIII. 

A  virtuous  woman  has  in  her  heart  one  fibre  less  or  one 
fibre  more  than  other  women :  she  is  either  stupid  or  sublime. 

XIX. 

The  virtue  of  women  is  perhaps  a  question  of  temperament 

XX. 

The  most  virtuous  women  have  in  them  something  which  is 
never  chaste. 

XXI. 

"That  a  man  of  intellect  has  doubts  about  his  mistress  \b 
conceivalilp.  but  about  his  wife! — that  would  be  too  stupid." 

XXII. 

"^fen  wr»ul(l  l»e  in>ufferably  unhappy  if  in  the  presence  of 
women  they  thought  the  least  bit  in  the  world  of  that  which 
fhev  know  bv  heart.'' 
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TW  init«tK*r  of  tliuHt*  rare  woniLm  who,  like  the  Virgins  of 
the  ['arable,  havti  kept  their  kinps  lightedn^  will  always  appear 
T*;nr  ^itmll  in  the  eye^s  of  (he  fiefemiors  of  virtue  and  tine  fc?el- 
iii^  ^  but  we  rmmt  neeils  exchido  it  from  the  total  eum  of  honest 
waantm^  and  thii  mbtractioo,  consoling  as  it  is,  will  increase 
Ihr   dfttigrr   which    V  ^    huAantls,    will    intensify   the 

tctmyi  of  their  lutti  I  ,  and  invoivo,  mor<3  or  less,  the 

ivptttAtian  of  nU  other  lawful  spout's* 

Wliat  hu*Jwn<i  will  he  able  to  sleep  peacefully  bolide  hie 
young  and  heautifiil  wife  while  he  knows  that  three  eelibates* 
•t  kwty  are  on  the  watch;  that  if  they  have  not  already 
i*DerMcli4H]  MiKin  hh  little  pniperty,  they  rej^nl  the  bride  ae 
iJieir  daittned  prey,  for  sooner  or  later  ehe  will  fall  into  thdr 
htn  '  '  f  by  «inite«^;nu  ctmipulpive  conquest  or  fret.*  choice? 
AB*i  i^oiHhle  that  thi^y  should  fail  sjjme  day  or  other  to 

obiiin  victory ! 

Wluit  «  ii  tart  ling  i^ticlu^iyn  1 

Oo  thb  point  tlie  puriet  in  morality,  the  collets  mouth  will 
ueimis  II  i"  presenting  here  eonclusionsj  which  are 

mnifiy^  '-i::  liiey  will  Ik*  desirous  of  putting  up  ji 

Itfcnctv  either  for  the  virtuous  women  or  the  celibates ;  but  we 
hmw  in  reserve  for  them  a  final  remark. 

Iachmr'  the  number  of  hone^iit  women  and  diminish  the 
munbiff  of  wlilmt**?**  as  much  m  you  c!ioo?ie,  you  will  alwayB 
tod  that  the  result  will  be  a  larger  number  of  gallant  advcn- 
Ivnsi  tbin  of  honc^it  women:  you  will  always  find  a  vast  mul- 
ttinde  driTf^n  through  portal  euMoin  to  commit  three  i^oHj?  of 

If  tlier  rcnmiii  chaste*  tin  ir  liealth  is  injurid,  while  they  arc 
tilt  clavt*«  of  the  moftt  fwiinful  torture;  they  disappoint  the 
iiibliiBe  endi*  of  nature,  and  finally  die  of  consumption,  drink- 
ing milk  OD  the  mounUiln^t  f)f  5^wit%erland ! 

1£  iWt  ylM  to  legitimate  temptation^  I  hey  either  c^tm- 
prooiiie  tlM»  hom^^t  women,  and  on  this  point  wo  re-enter  on 

or  elFc  they  d%>ba73e  ihempiHires  by  a 

the  five  bundrcil  tlio«*nhd  wamen 

ol  wbmis  wf»  ffpoke  in  the  third  ontegory  of  the  first  Meditation, 
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and  in  this  case,  have  still  considerable  chance  of  visiting 
Switzerland  drinking  milk  and  dying  there ! 

Have  you  never  been  struck,  as  we  have  been,  by  a  certain 
error  of  organization  in  our  social  order,  the  evidence  of  which 
givcii  a  moral  certainty  to  our  last  calculations  ? 

The  average  age  at  which  a  man  marries  is  thirty  years ;  the 
average  age  at  which  his  passions,  his  most  violent  desires  for 
genesial  delight  are  developed,  is  twenty  years.  Now  during 
the  ten  fairest  years  of  his  life,  during  the  green  season  in 
which  his  beauty,  his  youth  and  his  wit  make  him  more  dan- 
gerous to  husbands  than  at  any  other  epoch  of  his  life,  he 
finds  himself  without  any  meatis  of  satisfying  legitimately  that 
irresistible  craving  for  love  which  bums  in  his  whole  nature. 
During  this  time,  representing  the  sixth  part  of  human  life, 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  sixth  part  or  less  of  our  total 
male  population  and  the  sixth  part  which  is  the  most  vigorous 
is  placed  in  a  position  which  is  pei*petually  exhausting  for 
them,  and  dangerous  for  society. 

"Why  don't  they  get  married?"  cries  a  religious  woman. 

But  what  father  of  good  sense  would  wish  his  son  to  be  mar- 
ried at  twenty  years  of  age? 

Is  not  the  danger  of  these  precocious  unions  apparent  to 
all  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  marriage  was  a  state  very  much  at 
variance  with  natural  habitude,  seeing  that  it  requires  a 
special  ripeness  of  judgment  in  those  who  conform  to  it.  All 
the  world  knows  what  Rousseau  said:  "There  must  always 
be  a  period  of  libertinage  in  life  either  in  one  state  or  another. 
It  is  an  evil  loaven  which  sooner  or  later  ferments.'' 

Now  what  mother  of  a  family  is  there  who  would  expose  her 
daughter  to  the  risk  of  this  fermentation  when  it  has  not  yet 
taken  place? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  need  is  there  to  justify  a  fact 
under  whoso  domination  all  societies  exist?  Are  there  not  in 
ev(Ty  country,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  a  vast  number  of 
nion  who  live  a;?  honestly  as  possible,  without  being  either 
oolibatos  or  married  men? 

(^mnot  those  men.  tho  religious  woman  will  always  ntk, 
abide  in  continonco  like  tho  priests? 
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Certainly^   madame, 

NcT^rtheleiMt,  we  venture  to  observe  that  the  tow  of  chag- 
tiiy  it  the  mi»t  >lartlmg  t-xtrptiou  to  the  imtural  eondttion 
nf  mati  which  society  maki^^  iieLx^i^eary  ;  but  t'ontincnce  is  the 
gn^t  point  in  the  priefot^a  profei^aion;  he  munt  be  chastCj  as 
ibt  doctor  to  net  be  insensible  to  phYi«ical  siifTering?,  aft  the 
TH»iiiry  MtiH  the  a^lvm-nte  in?jcni?ible  to  the  mis4^ry  whoi^e  wounds 
.>   *:\Ul  bare  U*  Ouht  «*yi*8,  n?  the  ssfiMuT  tn  tlie  ^i|!ht  of  di'ulh 

i  h  he  meetp  on  the  (it'hl  of  battle.  From  the  fact  that  the 
r^^iuinrmcnt*  of  civilixiition  ossify  certain  fibres  of  the  heart 
AVid  r      ^  ^  crrhiin  nirnihriinesi,  we  mnst  ni>t  n*^i'**&nrily 

•-not]  nwn  are  f>oiind  to  iindiT^o  this  partial  and 

iiivpijiinal  death  of  the  &m].  Thi&  would  Im*  to  rednce  the 
Kuman  race  to  a  condition  of  atrocion*  moral  Muieide, 

Rut  IH  If  \ye  jTranted  that,  in  the  atmosphore  of  a  drawing- 
rt<in  ?  Jatijienistic  in  the  wivrhh  wppear^  a  yonn^  nmn 

irf  t^  .., .  .  -i^lit  who  ha§  wTupulonHly  gtiarded  hi^  robe  of  inno- 
emce  and  ii  an  tTiily  virginal  as  the  hea(b-eock  which  gonr- 
ingD*'  ''         I  nni  set-  ttnit  th^^  nio^^t  rntstere  of  virtiiou3 

wait)'  pay  hin»  a  y^arciV'^fic  compliment  on  his 

iQonijDto:  the  mainstrate,  the  strictest  that  ever  mounted  a 
tendtl*  would  shake  his  head  nnd  miile,  and  jdl  the  Indies  wnuhl 
hide  themt^vem  m  that  he  mi^^ht  not  hear  their  hinghtcr? 
Wlwn  the  hemir  ami  exreptional  ymm^  victim  leaves  the 
ilniwiiig-r^Mim,  whii*  a  elehi*;**  of  jakes  burets  upm  bit<  ifmoeent 
held!  what  a  shower  of  inmlt^!  What  h  held  to  be  more 
riiatneffil  in  France*  than  impntcncc,  than  coldnees,  than  the 
ttMn<t*of  itll  puK*ion,  \\mn  gimplieity? 

The  only  kinfr  of  France  who  would  not  have  laujfhed  was 
pThapt*  I^^tiis  XTH, ;  hut  n*  for  his  rou{*  of  a  father,  he  woirb! 
fMrhapft  have  hani^^hed  the  young  man.  eithi-r  under  the  aecu- 
nation  that  he  was  no  Frenrhnnm  nr  frtim  a  eontiermn  that 
he  wa*  ce-ttinj^  a  drtn^enni!*  einnijile. 

StnBge  contradiction!  A  yonng  nmn  is  equally  blamed  if 
bepaMed  life  in  Holy  Ijind,  to  ufh*  an  cxprcFsion  of  bnehelnr 
We.  Coold  it  poMihly  W  for  tho  benefit  of  tlie  hone?tt  woni€*n 
thil   the  prefccU  of  i^dtee,  and   mrtvor^  ^f  nil  time  have 
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ordained  that  the  passions  of  the  public  shall  not  manifest 
themselves  until  nightfall^  and  shall  cease  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  ? 

Where  do  you  wish  that  our  mass  of  celibates  should  sow 
their  wild  oats?  And  who  is  deceived  on  this  point?  as 
Figaro  asks.  Is  it  the  governments  or  the  governed?  The 
social  order  is  like  the  small  boys  who  stop  their  ears  at  the 
theatre,  so  as  not  to  hear  the  report  of  the  firearms.  Is  society 
afraid  to  probe  its  wound  or  has  it  recognized  the  fact  that 
evil  is  irremediable  and  things  must  be  allowed  to  run  their 
course  ?  But  there  crops  up  here  a  question  of  legislation,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  material  and  social  dilemma  cre- 
ated by  this  balance  of  public  virtue  in  the  matter  ^f  mar- 
riage. It  is  not  our  business  to  solve  this  difficulty ;  but  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  society  in  order  to  save  a  multitude 
of  families,  women  and  honest  girls,  found  itself  compelled  to 
grant  to  certain  licensed  hearts  the  right  of  satisfying  the 
desires  of  the  celibates;  ought  not  our  laws  then  to  raise  up 
a  professional  body  consisting  of  female  Decii  who  devote 
themselves  for  the  republic,  and  make  a  rampart  of  their  bodies 
round  the  honest  families?  The  legislators  have  been  very 
wrong  hitherto  in  disdaining  to  regulate  the  lot  of  courtesans. 

XXITI. 

The  courtesan  is  an  institution  if  she  is  a  necessity. 

This  question  bristles  with  so  many  ifs  and  buts  that  we 
will  bequeath  it  for  solution  to  our  descendants ;  it  is  right  that 
we  shall  leave  them  something  to  do.  Moreover,  its  discussion 
is  not  germane  to  this  work ;  for  in  this,  more  than  in  any  other 
age,  there  is  a  great  outburst  of  sensibility;  at  no  other  epoch 
have  there  been  so  ninny  rules  of  conduct,  because  never  before 
has  it  been  so  completely  accepted  that  pleasure  comes  from  the 
h(»art.  Now,  what  man  of  sentiment  is  there,  what  celibate  is 
there,  who,  in  the  presiMiee  of  four  hundred  thousand  young 
and  pretty  women  arraycfi  in  tlic  splendors  of  fortune  and  the 
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of  wii,  rieh  in  trt^ae*i:in\H  of  coquetry ^  and  lavish  in  the 
dtipeD^in^  of  hAppiiieBs,  would  wish  to  go — ?  for  ahanie! 

Lrl  US  put   '      '    '      ;'     '    iieHH^f  our  future  legislature  in 
cittiT  mnd  bri  -sull  arrived  at  during  the  last 

frv  yaftiK 

XXIV, 
In  the  tii)tlal  iinler,  im^^i table  abuses  uiv  lnwis  of  nature,  in 
iccordJUice  witl^  which  mjiakiiid  should  fraiue  their  civil  and 
pulJticitl  jmiitait^. 

XXV. 

*AduItory  i?  like  a  commercial  failun?,  with  this  differt*nee/' 
ifart,  **lhat  it  is  the  in^joeent  party  who  has  been 

8(1  wlin  l>*'jirs  the  tlisLTatT'/* 


Pmnci-  uw  liiws  null  relate  lo  adnltcri^  and  thope  that 
U>  li«nkni|>tcy  rifpiire  great  nKidifieatione.  Are  they  tori 
Do  they  mi  on  the  score  of  bad  principles? 
ftpmtfthsf 
at?  now.  cfmmirt'ous  athlete,  who  have  taken  aB  your 
in  the  little  npostrnphe  u-hich 
Tn  poople  who  have  the  charge  of 
a  w^ifr,  what  an*  y^m  going  to  my  about  it?  We  hope  that  thifi 
rapid  ifTirw  of  the  r|nefltion  does  not  make  you  tremble,  that 
y%m  arf  not  one  of  thow/  men  wIior*  nervous  fluid  congealF  at 
the  night  of  n  precipice  or  a  l*oa  constrictor !  Welt  I  my  friend, 
who  owns  soil  has  war  and  toil.  The  men  who  want  your 
aid  ar?  more  nnmcroui*  than  tho^o  who  want  your  wife. 

'  frpc  to  take  these  trifles  for  arith* 

imeticnl  esstinmtes  for  trifles*.     The 

of  life  an*  the  bt^t  things  in  life;  that  which  ip  most 

table  in  life  if  our  futile  crrdulit>%     Do  there  nut  exist 

people  whose  principles  are  merely  prejndicf*^,  and  who 

having  enough  foriY*  of  character  to  forni  their  own  ideas 

happinpfsf;  ami  rirfne  accept  what  i^  n*ady  made  for  thc^m 

thr  hand  of  U«gii%lators?    Nor  do  we  addreg*  those  Manfrf*dB 

[bnvinir  taken  off  loo  many  garments  wish  to  raise  all  the 

thtti  i»,  in  m<iitient^  when  t!iev  nre  tortured  b>^a  sort 
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of  moral  spleen.     By  them,  however,  the  (|uestion  is  boldly 
btated  and  we  know  the  extent  of  the  enl. 

It  remains  that  we  should  examine  the  cliances  and  changes 
which  each  man  is  likely  to  meet  in  marriage,  and  which  may 
weaken  him  in  that  struggle  from  which  our  champion  should 
issue  victorious. 


MEDITATION  V. 

Of  the  Predestined. 

Predestined  means  destined  in  advance  for  happiness  or 
unhappiness.  Theolog}'  has  seized  upon  this  word  and 
employs  it  in  relation  to  the  happy;  we  give  to  the  term  a 
meaning  which  is  unfortunate  to  our  elect  of  which  one  can 
say  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  "Many  are  called,  many  are 
chosen." 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  certain  classes 
of  men  more  subject  than  others  to  certain  infirmities;  thus 
Gascons  are  given  to  exaggeration  and  Parisians  to  vanit}'. 
As  we  see  that  apoplexy  attacks  people  with  short  necks,  as 
butchers  are  liable  to  carbuncle,  as  gout  attacks  the  rich, 
health  the  poor,  deafness  kings,  paralysis  administrators,  so 
it  has  been  remarked  that  certain  classes  of  husbands  and 
their  wives  are  more  given  to  illegitimate  passions.  Thus  they 
forestall  the  celibates,  they  form  another  sort  of  aristocracy. 
If  any  reader  should  be  enrolled  in  one  of  these  aristocratic 
classes  he  will,  we  hope,  have  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  he 
or  at  least  his  wife,  instantly  to  call  to  mind  the  favorite 
axiom  of  LhomondV  Latin  Grammar:  "Xo  rule  without  excep- 
tion."   A  friend  of  the  house  may  even  recite  the  verse — 

*'  Present  company  always  excepted." 

And  then  every  one  will  have  the  right  to  believe,  in  petto, 
that  he  forms  the  exception.  But  our  duty,  the  interest  which 
we  take  in  husbands  and  the  keen  desire  which  we  have  to 
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p«*«*rfi*  young  and  pretty  women  fmin  the  raprices  and 
mtastTtvphes  which  a  (ov^r  briug.^  in  his  trflin,  force  us  to 
gife  aoUt-e  to  hu^bunds  that  the}*  ought  to  be  et^iwcially  on 
llli*ir  gunrd, 

\ji  tli>*  ^'«  apttiihitiiiu  first  are  to  W  rockonud  the  liui^bjinds 
irliofT,  .,  po**ttioii  or  publie  oftioe  mlh  from  their  housea 

iml  d*  ti.  t   definite   time.      It    h  the?e   who  are  tbe 

t'ltitidiirtl';  f  the  hrotherhfMj<l 

AiticKig  tliem,  we  would  reckon  magistrate?!*,  holding  office 
diirinr  '^  ^^ipc  or  for  life»  and  obhgiNl  to  rcinnin  at  the 
Pik<  gTi-nter  jMirtion  of  t!ie  day;  olhi.T  funelicniaries 

MMii''  l  nutans  lo  leave  their  office  at  hii^^inefth  hours; 

iNrt  41  ,  -  ,.  »r  a  puhtic  prosix^'utor,  R^ated  on  his  eus^hion  of 
Hlici^  li  iMiant]  evm  to  die  during  tlii*  prog^C1^!^  of  the  hearing, 
T  "       N.iltl  of  liflttfe. 

jiiK*  with  ihi*  deputies  jind  pwr*  wh"  dii^ciiss*  the 

liw*,  of  tiiiiut*t4«rg  who  Jtihurv  the  toilp.  of  tlie  king,  of  w*ere- 

*:—      "**ir»  work  with  the  niiniftt^r?,  of  5ohlier8  on  eanrpaign, 

d  with  th<*  ci>r|>(inil  of  tin*  pdict?  putrol^  a^  the  h:1ter 

\  in  ihr  Mrniimt'tUfd  Jourrtry,  plainly  shoWfi* 

:o  the  men  wlio  are  obliged  to  be  abR-nt  from  hnmo 

tC  cintiitti  fixi**!  hotirt!!^  emne  the  men  whom  \mi  and  irrlourt 
Mulcitftlunj^  leave  not  one  minute  for  love-riiakini?;  th»*ir 
fbrebaidft  are  iilwiiyg  wrinkled  with  anxiety,  their  conversa- 
ikm  i*  fi*neTaIly  void  of  merrimcot. 

At  tbf  head  of  then*"  unfortunateK  we  nuist  phifc  the 
lMinki*Ts*  who  I  oil  in  thv  aeifutfJition  of  millionp,  whow  head^ 
1'  .  flif,  fitrtih's  hurs^t  through  their 

•► ^  I  ei'liiinn-^  of  addition  cm  their 

forrbeatU. 

ThiStQ  miHiima'         '  i.j^!  rrf  ihr*  time  the  sHcred 

ltw!i  nf  imtrfimf^'  n  due  to  the  tendiT  flower 

ivr  undrrlaken  Ifi  rnltivnte,  never  think  of  wnter- 

;  .i  fending  it  from  the  lusit  and  eold.  They  scareely 

th<>  fact  that  the  happine^?*  of  their  PpnuFsi«^  \n  in 

-'  ever  dn  ri^memher  tliii^.  it  i«  at  lahle, 

i    l»cfor<*  th4'in   n   %vorniin    in   rirli   fli'ray. 
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or  when  the  coquette,  fearing  their  brutal  repulse,  comes, 
gracious  as  Venus,  to  ask  them  for  cash — Oh!  it  is  then, 
that  they  recall,  sometimes  very  vividly,  the  rights  specified 
in  the  two  liundred  and  thirteenth  article  of  the  civil  code, 
and  their  wives  are  grateful  to  them;  but  like  the  heavy 
tariff  which  tlie  law  lays  upon  foreign  merchandise,  their 
wives  suffer  and  pay  the  tribute,  in  virtue  of  the  axiom 
which  says:  "There  is  no  pleasure  without  pain." 

The  men  of  science  who  spend  whole  months  in  gnawing 
at  the  bone  of  an  antediluvian  monster,  in  calculating  the 
laws  of  nature,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  peer  into  her 
secrets,  the  Grecians  and  Latinists  who  dine  on  a  thought 
of  Tacitus,  sup  on  a  phrase  of  Thucydides,  spend  their  life 
in  brushing  the  dust  from  library  shelves,  in  keeping  guard 
over  a  commonplace  book,  or  a  papyrus,  arc  all  predestined. 
So  great  is  their  abstraction  or  their  ecstasy,  that  nothing 
that  goes  on  around  them  strikes  their  attention.  Their 
unhappiness  is  consummated;  in  full  light  of  noon  they 
scarcely  even  perceive  it.  0  happy  men!  a  thousand  times 
happy !  Example :  Beauzee,  returning  home  after  session  at 
the  Academy,  surprises  his  wife  with  a  German.  'T)id  not  I 
tell  you,  madame,  that  it  was  necessary  that  I  shall  go,'*  cried 
the  stranger.  "My  dear  sir,*'  interrupted  the  academician, 
"you  ought  to  say,  that  I  should  go!" 

Then  there  come,  lyre  in  hand,  certain  poets  whose  whole 
animal  strength  has  left  the  ground  floor  and  mounted  to 
the  uppi^r  story.  They  know  better  how  to  mount  Pegasus 
than  the  beast  of  old  Peter,  they  rarely  marry,  although  they 
are  accustomed  to  lavish  the  fury  of  their  passions  on  some 
wandering  or  imaginary  Chloris. 

But  the  men  whose  noses  are  stained  with  snuff; 

But  those  who,  to  their  misfortune,  have  a  perpetual  cold  in 
their  head; 

But  the  sailors  who  smoke  or  chew; 

But  those  men  whose  dry  and  bilious  temperament  makes 
them  always  look  as  if  they  had  eaten  a  sour  apple; 

Rut  the  men  who  in  private  life  have  certain  cynical  habits^ 
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rifticuloii^  fads  and  who  alwnvs^  in  spite  of  everything,  look 
umwmshi-d ; 

Bui  the  tim^bmidi?  who  have  obtained  the  degrading  name 
fif  "beti^pecked'  ; 

Finally  the  old  men  who  ninrry  young  girk. 

All  them  people  aj^  par  excelknce  among  the  predestined. 

ITiere  i%  n  fionl  el«ss  of  the  predestined  whose  ill -fortune 
IS  tloiof^  certnin*  wc  mi/irn  rt^stlu^s  and  irritahle  mon,  whu 
4rr  im*lined  to  nieddlr  and  tyrannizt%  who  have  a  great  idea 
of  dotnwrtie  domination,  who  openly  express  their  low  ideas  of 
vnmfn  and  wlio  knnw  no  more  aljout  Jife  than  herrings  about 
nalurat  liii^torv.  Whvu  ih«*^^  men  niarry,  thfir  homei?  have 
the  afipi*flin4nee  nf  a  wagp  whosu  head  a  school  hoy  has  cut  off, 
iDd  who  djino^  here  and  there  on  a  window  pane.  For  this 
Mit  of  pr^^dej^tiried  tlie  pn*&**nt  work  ip  a  staled  Ikm^Ic.  We  do 
fj*>f  %rrttf  :inv  or** re  for  thn.^*  jn)hecile*i,  walking  effigies,  who 
ttur^  nf  It  cathMral,  tlinn  for  thos*>  nkl  machineB 
I  .  ;..-,..,  ..  Mith  were  tfjo  weak  to  fling  water  over  the  hedgea 
t*f  Trrmtlles  withmit  being  in  iknger  of  sudden  eollapse. 

I  nrrvlf  make  my  observations  on  the  conjugnl  oddities 
with  whit'h  (he  dniwing-ro<im  i«  ni^ually  full,  without  R'eall- 
iiif  riiridly  a  eight  whieh  I  once  enjoyed  in  early  youth : 

In  lftt!>  1  wtifi  living  in  a  thatched  cottage  situated  in  the 
Ivismn  of  the  drlij^ldfut  valley  Fl^ie-Adani.  My  hermitage 
iipi*;blion»iI  on  t\w  park  of  Caspan,  the  sweetest  of  retreats, 
Ihi'  tDfmi  faitctnrtting  in  a?ipeet.  the  mos^t  attractive  a§  a  place 
to  ramble  in,  the  nuK^t  eiwl  and  refreshing  in  summer,  of  all 
placP!!  CT^tetl  Hv  luxury  and  art.  This  vertlant  country-seat 
Mtm  itt  origin  to  a  famier-genenil  of  the  gfXKi  old  hmPB,,  a 
eeitam  B<*rgi*r^t,  celebrated  for  hh  originality;  who  among 
oUier  fflfT*  *  '  r^  ^  adopted  the  hjibit  af  going  to  the 
opertt  w:  \i'Ti-d  in  g^ild  ;  he  used  to  light  op 

hif  p»rk  f*ir  hiii  own  fotitary  dclwtjition  and  on  one  oeca- 
rioB  orden^  fi  ^tiinptunu^  erdertaininent  tlien^  in  which  he 
alone  look  part,  Thi!>  ni!*tie  SardanapaluA  retnrned  from 
Italy  ao  paaaonflK^ly  charmed  wiih  the  Kxncry  of  that  l»eau- 
HfuJ  cmmtrr  that,  hy  a  f ndden  freak  of  enthus^iagtUr  he  ipetit 
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four  or  five  millions  in  order  to  represent  in  his  park  the 
i^cencs  of  which  he  had  pictures  in  his  portfolio.  The  most 
charming  contrasts  of  foliage,  the  rarest  trees,  long  valleys^ 
and  prospects  the  most  picturesque  that  could  be  brought 
from  abroad,  Borromean  islands  floating  on  clear  eddying 
streams  like  so  many  rays,  which  concentrate  their  various 
lustres  on  a  single  point,  on  an  Isola  Bella,  from  which  the 
enchanted  eye  takes  in  each  detail  at  its  leisure,  or  on  an 
island  in  the  bosom  of  which  is  a  little  house  concealed  under 
the  drooping  foliage  of  a  century-old  ash,  an  island  fringed 
with  irises,  rose-bushes,  and  flowers  which  appears  like  an 
emerald  richly  set.  Ah!  one  might  rove  a  thousand  leagues 
for  such  a  place !  The  most  sickly,  the  most  soured,  the  most 
disgusted  of  our  men  of  genius  in  ill  health  would  die  of 
satiety  at  the  end  of  fiftetm  days,  overwhelmed  with  the  lus- 
cious sweetness  of  fresh  life  in  such  a  spot. 

The  man  who  was  quite  regardless  of  the  Eden  which  he 
thus  possessed  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  but  was  attached 
to  a  large  ajn?  which  he  kept.  A  graceful  turret  of  wood,  sup- 
portt^  by  a  sculptured  column,  served  as  a  dwelling  place  for 
this  vicious  animal,  who  being  kept  chained  and  rarely  petted 
by  his  ecec»ntric  master,  oftener  at  Paris  than  in  his  country 
home,  had  gained  a  very  bad  reputation.  I  recollect  seeing 
him  once  in  the  presence  of  certain  ladies  show  almost  as 
much  insolence  as  if  he  had  been  a  man.  His  master  was 
obliged  to  kill  him,  so  mischievous  did  he  gradually  become. 

One  morning  while  1  was  sitting  under  a  beautiful  tulip  tree 
in  flower,  (x^cupiinl  in  doing  nothing  but  inhaling  the  lovely 
perfumes  which  the  tall  poplars  kept  confined  within  the  bril- 
liant enclosuR\  enjoying  the  silenct^  of  the  groves,  listening 
to  the  murmuring  waters  and  the  rustling  leaves,  admiring 
the  blue  gaps  outlined  above  my  head  by  clouds  of  pearly 
shetm  and  gold,  wandering  fancy  frw  in  dreams  of  my  future, 
I  heard  some  lout  or  other,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before 
from  Paris,  playing  on  a  violin  with  the  violence  of  a  man 
who  has  notliing  else  to  do.  1  would  not  wish  for  my  worst 
enemv  to  hear  anvthin^  so  utterlv  in  discord  with  the  sub- 
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Kaie  hannom  of  tiature.  If  tbe  distant  notes  of  Holand'g 
llorn  had  only  filk^l  the  air  with  life,  perhaps — but  a  noisy 
Mdler  like  Ihib,  who  midertakts  to  hting  to  you  the  expres- 
HOii  of  human  idoah  and  the  plirai^ology  of  music!  Thin 
Attiphioti,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  tlie  dining-roora, 
r-ii-hi**!  Itv  tnkiiig  a  seat  on  the  window*sill,  eiaetly  in  front 
I  •*'  ri,,,r3!u'y,  IVrfiftp^  he  was  looking  for  an  audience. 
>!' !.:?!)  I  mw  ihv  nnimal  quietly  descend  from  his  little 
t:jj.^L'iiiu  siland  u|KHi  hh  hind  feet,  !)cw  his  liead  forward 
like  a  swiinnier  and  fold  his  arms  over  his  bo^m  like  Spar- 
tirn-  us,  or  t'atiline  list^^ning  to  Cicero.  -  Tho  banker, 

fWni  ^ly  a   sweet   voice   whose  silvery   tone   recalled   a 

hoadoir  not  unknown  to  me,  laid  his  Tiolin  on  the  window-sill 
uni  tnade  off  like  a  s^wallow  who  rejoins  his  companion  by  a 
Ttpid  l<^el  *iwoop.  Th<*  ^reat  niankey,  whone  chain  was  ^uiTi- 
toaiIt  long,  wpproached  the  window  and  |,?rnvi'ly  ti>ok  in  hand 
the*  TtoltQ.  I  don*t  know  whether  you  have  ever  had  as  I 
h*T<*  thr  pleasure  of  seeing  a  monkey  try  to  learn  music, 
^•at  mi  t1'  .  nt»  when  I  laii|?h  much  IcRS  than  I 

did  in  ti  .  I  never  think  of  t!iat  monkey  with- 

wot  m  ftniUs  the  semi-man  began  by  grasping  the  Instrument 
wrth  hilt  firt  and  by  sniffing  at  it  as  if  he  were  testing  the 
fljiviir  of  an  apple.     The  ^nort   frmn  his  nostrils  probably 
pfralneMl  m  dull  harm  on  ions  sound  in  the  sonorous  woixl  and 
lln^  the  orang-fiutang  shmjk  his  head,  turned  over  the  violin^ 
ttimv^l  it  bark  again,  raist^d  it  up  in  the  air,  lowered  it,  held 
il  ftratght  out,  fbook  it.  put  it  to  his  ear,  set  it  down*  and 
ptrkr^d  it  np  again  with  a  rapidity  of  movement  pecvdijir  t^o 
rr^turt*Jt»     He  ?iiTmed  to  question  the  dumb  wood 
_r  wigaeity  atul  in  his  gei^tureB  there  was  pome- 
■n-  nh  well  as  infantile.     At  bis^t  he  undertook 
*iffi  I'    ^r-turen  tn   fibu'e  the  vitdin  untb'r  his  ehin, 

•hiit  .„  -..  hund  hr  held  thf  neck;  but  like  a  spoiled  child 
he  poan  wearied  of  a  stndy  which  requiretl  ekill  not  to  be 
<»hUtn4Hl  in  nt  and  he  twitched  the  stringi<5  without 

linag  able  t'*  rlh  anytliitig  but  di^-nnlant  rounds.    He 

i?«nnMi  annnfed.  bid  the  vi(din  on  the  window-siJl  and  snatch- 
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ing  up  the  bow  he  began  to  push  it  to  and  fro  with  violence^ 
like  a  mason  sawing  a  block  of  stone.  This  effort  only  suc- 
ceeded in  weaning  his  fastidious  ears^  and  he  took  the  bow 
with  both  hands  and  snapped  it  in  two  on  the  innocent  instru- 
ment, source  of  harmony  and  deliglit.  It  seemed  as  if  I  saw 
l-efore  me  a  schoolboy  holding  under  him  a  companion  lying 
face  downwards,  while  he  pommeled  him  with  a  shower  of 
blows  from  his  fist,  as  if  to  punish  him  for  some  delinquency. 
The  violin  being  now  tried  and  condemned,  the  monkey  sat 
down  upon  the  fragments  of  it  and  amused  himself  with 
stupid  joy  u\  mixing  up  the  yellow  strings  of  the  broken  bow. 

Never  since  that  day  have  I  been  able  to  look  upon  the 
home  of  the  i)redestined  without  comparing  the  majority  of 
husbands  to  this  orang-outang  trying  to  play  the  violin. 

Love  is  the  most  melodious  of  all  harmonies  and  the  senti- 
ment of  love  is  innate.  Woman  is  a  delightful  instrument 
of  pleasure,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  trembling  strings, 
to  study  the  position  of  them,  the  timid  keyboard,  the  finger- 
ing so  changeful  and  capricious  which  befits  it.  How  many 
monkeys — men,  I  mean — marry  without  knowing  what  a 
woman  is !  How  many  of  the  predestined  proceed  with  their 
wives  as  the  ape  of  Cassan  did  with  his  violin!  They  have 
broken  the  heart  which  they  did  not  understand,  as  they 
miglit  dim  and  disdain  the  amulet  whose  secret  was  unknown 
to  tlu»m.  They  are  children  their  whole  life  through,  who 
leave  life  with  empty  hands  after  having  talked  about  love, 
about  pleasure,  al>out  licentiousness  and  virtue  as  slaves  talk 
about  liberty.  Almost  nil  of  them  married  with  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance  of  women  and  of  love.  They  commenced 
by  break  ill  *r  in  the  door  of  n  strange  house  and  expected  to 
1h»  welcomed  in  this  drawing-room.  But  the  rudest  arfist 
knows  that  In'twwn  him  and  his  instrument,  of  wood  or  of 
ivory,  then*  exists  a  mysterious  sort  of  friendship.  He  knows 
by  rxprrienci*  (hat  it  takes  years  to  establish  this  understand- 
ing; lietwirn  an  inert  matter  and  himsi»lf.  He  did  not  discover, 
•it  the  fir^t  toiielu  the  resources,  th(*  eaprices,  the  deficiencies, 
(he  exeellencies  of  his  instrument.    It  did  not  become  a  living 
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UMil  for  him,  a  i»ourc<?  of  im-om parable  inclojj  unlil  lie  lud 

•tudied  for  a  lotig  time;  mau  und  jn^tnuueiit  did  not  come  to 

iiefi  ufher  like  two  frieml^j  until  buth  nf  them  had 

L    ,,    , .  Jv  i^m\sli(jiu'd  iind  tested  by  freciueni  intercourse. 

CtQ  a  man  crer  Icam  woninn  htuI  know  liowto  decipher  thia 
>i€imlnm*  vtmin  of  mu??ir,  by  remaining  throii^'h  life  like  a 
^'mmarinn  iii  hiK  crll?  l^  it  possible  thiit  a  mun  wbn  makes 
it  hii  btti^ini^d  to  think  for  others,  to  judge  others,  to  rule 
^klieriy  to  luteal  money  from  others^,  to  feed,  to  heal,  to 
wwmA  other* — that,  in  fact,  any  of  our  predestined,  can  spare 
tioie  t<i  *ttu4y  Q  woman?  They  s?ell  their  time  for  money,  how 
CMXL  they  give  it  mray  for  happincs^s?  Money  h  their  god.  No 
Qoe  csn  serve  two  masters  at  Ihe  s^anje  time.  Is  not  the  world, 
ooreoTcr^  foil  ut  young  women  who  drag  along  pale  and 
wmk,  rjVkly  iiml  s^ufferinir?  Some  of  theni  are  llu:  prey  of 
ftTeruh  inflammations  mam  or  U*^  eerioug,  others  lie  under 
the  crwel  tyranny  of  nerroue  attaek&  more  or  less  violent*  All 
till*  bonliandg  nf  the^  women  lielong  to  the  class  of  the  igno- 
nnt  and  the  pmleittimHl  They  have  eau^d  their  own  miet- 
fAftane  and  rxpf^nrled  ns  much  pains  in  prodneing  it  as  the 
huiiband  artist  would  have  liefltowed  in  brinpng  to  flower  the 
lite  and  deli^litful  lilm^mK  of  pleasaire.  The  time  which  an 
ignuTuni  nmn  pasm^  to  ron<ummate  his  own  ruin  Is  precisely 
thai  whfch  a  man  of  knowledge*  employs  in  the  edueation  of 
his  bapplnees. 

XXVt 

Uo  not  begin  marriage  hv  a  violation  of  law. 


In  the  pircrding  mediiuntMi^  we  have  indicated  the  extent 

nf  tb»'  *»r»1  with  the  rerkles:!*  audacity  of  Hum*  §urgt*onF;  who 

imld'  the  format  ion   of  falj^e  ti^t^nes  imder  whieh  a 

*^j"f  .,    und  !!«  eonci'alrd.     Public  virtue,  transferred  to 

of  oor  amphitheatre,  ha*i  lost  evi*n  itii  eareaiid  !xnd«T 

W*K     1  ^v  er  o  r  h  u  ^ba  n  d .  1  ui  ve  to  ii  p  m  i  I  ed  ^ 

!  at  thi?  evil?     Well,  it  i^  with  mfiHeiona 

deli^il  thut  we  Uy  Ihi*  huge  s^oeiiil  burden  on  the  conscienet* 
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of  the  prudent iiu»d.  Harlequin,  when  he  tried  to  find  out 
wliether  his  hors^i'  could  be  accustomed  to  go  without  food, 
was  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  men  who  wish  to  find  happi- 
ness in  their  home  and  yet  refuse  to  cultivate  it  with  all  the 
pains  which  it  demands.  The  errors  of  women  are  so  many 
indictments  of  egotism,  neglect  and  worthlessness  in  husbands. 

Yet  it  is  yours,  reader,  it  pertains  to  you,  who  have  often 
condemned  in  another  the  crime  which  you  yourself  commit, 
it  is  yours  to  hold  the  balance.  One  of  the  scales  is  quite 
loaded,  take  care  what  you  arc  going  to  put  in  the  other. 
Reckon  up  the  number  of  predestined  ones  who  may  be  found 
among  the  total  number  of  married  people,  weigh  them,  and 
you  will  then  know  where  the  evil  is  seated. 

Let  us  try  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  this 
conjugal  sickliness. 

The  word  love,  when  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
species,  is  the  most  hateful  blasphemy  which  modem  manners 
have  taught  us  to  utter.  Nature,  in  raising  us  above  the 
beasts  by  the  divine  gift  of  thought,  has  rendered  us  very 
sensitive  to  bodily  sensations,  emotional  sentiment,  cravings 
of  appetite  and  passions.  This  double  nature  of  ours  makes 
of  man  both  an  animal  and  a  lover.  This  distinction  gives 
the  key  to  the  social  problem  which  we  are  considering. 

Marriage  may  be  considered  in  three  ways,  politically,  as 
well  as  from  a  civil  and  moral  point  of  view:  as  a  law,  as  a 
contract  and  as  an  institution.  As  a  law,  its  object  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  species :  as  a  contract,  it  relates  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  property ;  as  an  institution,  it  is  a  guaranteje  which  all 
men  give  and  by  which  all  are  bound:  they  have  father  and 
mother,  and  they  w411  have  children.  Marriage,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  universal  respect.  Society  can  only 
take  into  consideration  those  cardinal  points,  which,  from  a 
social  point  of  view,  dominate  the  conjugal  question. 

^fost  men  have  no  other  views  in  marrying,  than  repro- 
duction, property  or  children;  but  neither  reproduction  nor 
property  nor  children  constitutes  happiness.  The  command, 
'increase  and  multiply,''  does  not  imply  love.     To  ask  of  a 
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TOQng  girl  whom  we  hare  seen  fourteen  times  in  fiftwn  dnys, 
to  pre  you  love  in  tJie  nanu*  of  law,  the  king  and  justice^  ie  an 
dbMirditv  wortbv  of  Uio  majurily  of  tbi*  piTili?^tincd* 

Lure  i£  the  union  between  natural  craving  and  j^cntiment; 
bApfimeai  in  majriiige  result*  in  perfi^ct  iiyon  of  rjuI  between 
a  BiftiTtBd  pair.  Honee  it  follows  that  in  order  In  be  happy 
a  QMin  mii4  ft'^'l  binisclf  l>nund  liv  certain  rules  of  honor  and 
iM&eAtn.  Afirr  liaving  enjoved  the  benefit  of  the  eociai  law 
»tii«:h  eoni^eerates  the  natural  craving,  he  nmst  obey  ali^  tJie 
*€XT*     '  f  nature  by  whieh  sentlmentf?  unfold  th^msielv^. 

If  h.  hh  h^ippinessi  on  K^ing  himself  loved.  In*  muat 

binif^^lf  iove  ^.ineerely:  nothing  ean  resist  a  genuine  passion. 

But  tfi  find  this  pasfiioD  m  always  to  feel  desire.  Can  a 
man  alirtv*  di*sin*  hi^  wife? 

T» 

It  b  «s  abtf^nrd  to  deny  that  it  i^  pugsible  for  a  uiuii  always 
to  lofc  the  saiup  wnmnti,  as  it  would  be  In  affirm  that  iome 
fafmvDf  iDoeiieiaii  neech^d  several  violins  in  order  to  execute  a 
pie«*  Mf  uHtsic  i^r  iMitijpos*/  a  eharining  ntelody. 

Ijore  in  the  jMKdry  of  the  jsenses.  It  has  the  det^tiny  of  all 
that  whirh  is  great  in  niaB  and  of  all  that  which  proceeds 
tf^m  bi*  thought.  Either  it  is  sublime,  or  it  h  not.  \Tlien 
it  eiJftn,  it  exifti^  forever  and  gtx*^  on  always  increasing* 
ta  the  love  which  the  ancients  made  the  child  of  hearen 
aiMl  f7«rth. 

Litrmtiire  rtvolTe**  K»und  seven  situations;  mumc  eiprenpcs 
ftWTthin^  with  wven  notes;  painting  employ g  but  ^cvcn 
nloup;  !  •  lbn*i»  art^,  love  perhaps  founds  ijgelf  on 

■*T^a  priL  -.  .  .  but  wo  leave  this  investigation  for  the  next 
^vntury  lo  i*iim  ont* 

If  poHry,  mtwic  and  painting  have  found  infinite  ftvrms  af 

-.'-.'•^iion.  pleasure  should  be  even  more  diversijtled.  For 
in  the  Ihfei*  art^  which  aid  u&  In  Hcf^king;  often  with  little 
ncorm^  truth  by  means  of  analogy,  the  man  stands  alone  with 
Jib  ioittgiiiation,  while  love  is  the  union  of  two  bodies  and  of 
t»fT  #oifIf.  If  the  three  prineipril  nii*tbod?(  npon  which  wi* 
relr  for  the  r.\prt*jsion  uf  thought  require  pndiminary  study 
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in  those  whom  nature  has  made  poets,  musicians  or  painters^ 
is  it  not  obvious  that,  in  order  to  be  happy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  pleasure?  All  men 
e:Kperience  the  craving  for  reproduction,  as  all  feel  hunger 
and  thirst ;  but  all  ^re  not  called  to  be  lovers  and  gastronomists. 
Our  present  civilization  has  proved  that  taste  is  a  science,  and 
it  is  only  certain  privileged  beings  who  have  learned  how  to 
eat  and  drink.  Pleasure  considered  as  an  art  is  still  waiting 
for  its  pliysiologists.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  contented  with 
pointing  out  that  ignorance  of  the  principles  upon  which 
liappiness  is  founded,  is  the  sole  cause  of  that  misfortune 
which  is  the  lot  of  all  the  predestined. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  timidity  that  we  venture  upon  the 
publication  of  a  few  aphorisms  which  may  give  birth  to  this 
now  art,  as  casts  liave  create  1  the  science  of  geology;  and  we 
offer  them  for  the  meditation  of  philosophers,  of  young  mar- 
rying people  and  of  the  predestined. 

CATECHISM  OF  MARRIAGE. 

XXVII. 

^farriage  is  a  science. 

XXVIII. 
A  man  ought  not  to  marry  without  having  studied  anatomy^ 

and  dissected  at  least  one  woman. 

XXIX. 

The  fate;of  the  home  depends  on  the  first  night. 

XXX. 

A  woman  deprived  of  her  free  will  can  never  have  the  credit 

of  making  a  sacrifice. 

XXXI. 
In  love,  ])utting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  soul,  the 
heart  of  a  woman  is  like  a  lyre  which  does  not  reveal  its  secret, 
excepting  to  him  who  is  a  skillful  player. 
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XXXIL 
Ittdepfftideiitljr  of  any  gpstun?  of  rcpuleion,  there  eJciits  in 
tbe  iDul  yf  all  wuimta  ft  a*iiiiiiK'tit  whidi  teiidfij  sooner  or  later, 
to  {iittcrihi  all  pleomtrea  devaid  of  pasbionate  feeling. 

XXXllL 
The  liitere&t  of  a  husbtind  m  much  as  his  honor  forbidB  him 
t        ■   '  pli-jwun?  wliieh  lie  bas  not  had  the  skill  to  make 

XXXIV. 
Pleoifun'  1«  -t^d  hy  the  union  of  Bcngaiion  and  senti- 

neiit,  wt*  i-mh  Mint  fmr  of  contradict  ion  that  plaagura^ 

are  a  wort  of  material  \dens. 

XXXV, 

Aa  iiim$  mrt*  capalile  rTf  infinit*>  combination,  it  ought  to 
W  the  nixM*  with  plpn^iire^, 

XXXVL 

In  the  life  of  man  tliere  aa*  no  two  momenta  of  pka»tire 
esactly  alike,  any  more  than  there  are  two  leaYes  of  identical 
ritape  upon  the  Maine  tn^e. 

XXXVTL 
If  tlierr  art;  differences  Ij^etween  one  moment  of  pleasure 
md  anotlter,  a  man  can  always  be  happy  with  the  same 
voaan* 

XXXVIU. 

To  «ei»e  adroitly  upon  the  varieties  of  plpas^ure,  to  develop 
their-         '  'H  ni  a  new  ftyle,  an  original  expreesion, 

CODfTt  -  nt  A  hushnnd, 

XXXTX. 

lk*tirei^n  two  heingi*  who  do  not  love  each  other  this  genius 
b  liccsitioQaii^ii ;  htit  the  cRvcuses  over  which  love  presides  are 
alitaya  pure. 
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XL. 
The  married  woman  who  is  the  most  chaste  may  be  also  the 
most  voluptuous. 

XLI. 
The  most  virtuous  woman  can  be  forward  without  know- 
ing it. 

XLII. 
When  two  human  beings  are  united  by  pleasure,  all  social 
conventionalities  are  put  aside.  This  situation  conceals  a 
roof  on  which  many  vessels  are  wrecked.  A  husband  is  lost, 
if  he  once  forgets  there  is  a  modesty  which  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  coverings.  Conjugal  love  ought  never  either  to 
put  on  or  to  take  away  the  bandage  of  its  eyes,  excepting  at 
the  due  season. 

XLIII. 
Power  does  not  consist  in  striking  with  force  or  with  fre- 
quency, but  in  striking  true. 

XLIV. 

To  call  a  desire  into  being,  to  nourish  it,  to  develop  it,  to 
bring  it  to  full  growth,  to  excite  it,  to  satisfy  it,  is  a  complete 
poem  of  itself. 

XLV. 

The  progression  of  pleasures  is  from  the  distich  to  the 
quatrain,  from  the  quatrain  to  the  sonnet,  from  the  sonnet  to 
the  ballad,  from  the  ballad  to  the  ode,  from  the  ode  to  the 
cnntata,  from  the  cantata  to  the  dithyramb.  The  husband 
who  commences  with  dithyramb  is  a  fool. 

XLVI. 

Each  night  ought  to  have  its  menu, 

XLVII. 
Marriage  must  incessantly  contend  with  a  monster  which 
devours  everything,  that  is,  familiarity. 
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XLVIIL 

If  n  mau  etttitiot  clistiiiguish  the  difference  between  the 
l^let^un^  af  two  congecuUve  nights^  he  has  married  too  earlj, 

XLIX. 
It  U  eaaier  to  be  a  lover  than  a  husband,  for  the  mme  reason 
Ihttt  it  i^  mure  JiUlciilt  to  bo  witty  every  day,  than  to  mj 
bright  things  frofii  time  to  time* 


A  hiti^lHincl  ought  neviT  to  he  the  first  to  go  to  sleep  and  the 
lift  to  nwnkeit. 

LI. 
The  man  who  f*nti^r»  his  wife^s  dressing-room  m  either  a 
er  or  an  imbecile. 

LIL 
The  httfiband  who  leaves  nothing  to  desire  is  a  lort  man* 


Thtfoy^ 

id  DpOfl  ^1 


LIIL 
man  is  a  elave  whom  one  must  know  how  to 

LIV, 
A  man  must  not  flalftT  himself  that  lie  knows  his  wife^  and 
illMktiig  ht*r  happy  unlesfi  he  geet^  her  often  at  his  koeeii, 

II  b  to  Iht*  whnli*  ij^uorant  Irtw^p  *if  our  predestined,  of  our 

t^ons  of  miveh'r*?,  t>f  t-mokerK  of  snuff- takers,  of  old  and 

»ii«  mtn  tliat  Btcrne  Jtddressed,  in  TriMiram  Shandtj,  the 

imer  writ*       *      Walter  Shandy  to  Ms  brother  Toby,  when 

tins  htsi  ]  to  marry  the  widow  Wad  man, 

Tbcttn  fxifbratiil  in^1ruetion«  which  the  mopt  oritrinal  of 
Engtiili  writers  ha;s  oonqiriK^i  in  tbia  letter,  suiliee  with 
noNf  few  i^xceptiona  to  compft'te  our  observations  on  the  man* 
BpT  in  which  liaehaufU  should  behave  to  their  wives;  and  we 
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oflfer  it  in  its  original  fonn  to  the  reflections  of  the  pre- 
destined^ begging  that  they  will  meditate  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
most  solid  masterpieces  of  human  wit. 

"My  dear  Brother  Toby^ 

"What  I  am  going  to  say  to  thee  is  upon  the  nature  of 
women,  and  of  love-making  to  them ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
for  thee — tho'  not  so  well  for  me — that  thou  hast  occasion  for 
a  letter  of  instructions  upon  that  head,  and  that  I  am  able 
to  write  it  to  thee. 

"Had  it  been  the  good  pleasure  of  Him  who  disposes  of  our 
lots,  and  thou  no  sufferer  by  the  knowledge,  I  had  been  well 
content  that  thou  should'st  have  dipped  the  pen  this  moment 
into  the  ink  instead  of  myself;  but  that  not  being  the  case — 
Mrs.  Shandy  being  flow  close  beside  me,  preparing  for  bed — I 
have  thrown  together  without  order,  and  just  as  they  have 
come  into  my  mind,  such  hints  and  documents  as  I  deem 
may  be  of  use  to  thee ;  intending,  in  this,  to  give  thee  a  token 
of  my  love ;  not  doubting,  my  dear  Toby,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  accepted. 

"In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  all  which  concerns 
religion  in  the  affair — though  I  perceive  from  a  glow  in  my 
cheek,  that  I  blush  as  I  begin  to  speak  .to  thee  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  knowing,  notwithstanding  thy  unaffected  secrecy, 
how  few  of  its  offices  thou  neglectest — yet  I  would  remind 
thee  of  one  (during  the  continuance  of  thy  courtship)  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  I  would  not  have  omitted ;  and  that 
is,  never  to  go  fortli  upon  the  enterprise,  whether  it  be  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  without  first  recommending 
thyself  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  that  He  may  defend 
thee  from  the  evil  one. 

r  "Shave  the  whole  top  of  thy  crown  clean  once  at  least  every 
four  or  five  dayj^,  l)ut  oftener  if  convenient;  lest  in  taking 
off  thy  wig  boforo  her,  thro'  absence  of  mind,  she  should  be 
able  to  discover  how  much  has  been  cut  away  by  Time — ^how 
much  by  Trim. 

"  ^Twere  bettor  to  keep  ideas  of  baldness  out  of  her  fancy. 
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"Alwmjft  carry  it  in  thy  mind,  and  act  upon  it  as  a  sure 
ttAXitn,  Toby — 

"'Thai  tronaii  arr  timid:'  And  tie  well  they  are — else 
thefe  would  bi*  no  ilealing  with  them. 

"Let  not  thy  bnx*t:hes  be  too  tight^  or  hang  too  loose  about 
tiy  lliighii^  likr  tfie  trunk-hose  of  our  ancestors. 

**A|ist  tnc?diiira  preTents  all  conclusions* 

"Wliatefvr  thou  ha*t  to  eay,  be  it  more  or  less^  forget  not 
to  utter  it  in  a  low  soft  tono  of  voice.  Silence,  and  what- 
«frr  ippf^ches  it,  weaves  dri'anis  of  midnight  secrecy  into 
Om  bmio :  For  this  came,  if  thou  canst  help  it,  never  throw 
iomk  the  longs  and  poker. 

^AmlA  all  kinds  of  pleas^antry  and  facetiousness  in  thy 
ditfcpt  -  i  \\<t*T,  and  do  whatever  lies  in  thy  power  at  the 

Mint*  '  ki>c*p  from  her  all  books*  and  writings  which 

taid  ihetc  to;  there  nru  Borac  dcTotional  tracti?.  which  if  thou 
aoift  '*  '  "  ^  read  o^cr,  it  will  be  well :  but  sufftT  her  not 
U»  Im  ns,  or  Scarnm,  or  Don  Quixote. 

*T".  fli  lHM>ks  which  excite  laughter;  and  thou  know- 

ept,  dvw*   1  -  ■>,  that  there  ia  no  pasgion  so  ecrious  as  lust* 

*^Slidc  a  pin  in  the  bosom  of  thy  shirt,  before  thou  cntereat 

'  r>r»rlor* 
\nd  if  thou  art  permitted  to  sit  upon  the  came  sofa  with 
htr,  mnd  the  gives  thee  occasion  to  lay  thy  hand  upon  hers — 
bfma  of  *  '-  rr  it — thou  canst  not  lay  thy  hand  upon  hen*, 
hit  Ae  W;  h*  trmpcr  of  tliine.    Leave  that  and  as  many 

oAisr  thini^  ft»  thou  canst,  quite  undetermined ;  by  eo  doitig, 
tkia  wflt  hare  her  rnriosity  on  thy  side;  and  if  Rhe  is  not 
ttpqpcnd  by  tbiit,  and  thy  Aa^c  efvn(inucs  still  kicking^  which 
Ame  h  gitnt  ^ea^'  '—thou  must  begin^  with  fir^ 

htimg  m  few  otmci  low  the  ears,  according  to  the 

fnetice  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  cured  the  most  intejn- 
feiale  Bi»  of  thi'  npfirtiti'  by  that  mi^ans?. 

"Awic^nna,  after  this,  is*  for  harinsj  the  part  anoint^l  with 
titt  qmip  of  heltebfiie,  uitag  proper  evacnations  and  purges— 
lad  I  belief*!  rightl?.  Bat  thon  mu^t  eyt  little  or  no  goat's 
fcrii,  Bor  rtij  d«r— nor  even  (onVi^  flcnh  by  any  means;  and 
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carefully  abstain — that  is,  as  much  as  thou  canst, — from  pea- 
cocks, cranes,  coots,  didappers  and  water-hens. 

*^A8  for  thy  drink — I  need  not  tell  thee,  it  must  be  the 
infusion  of  Vervain  and  the  herb  Hanea,  of  which  -^lian 
relates  such  effects;  but  if  thy  stomach  palls  with  it — dis- 
continue it  from  time  to  time,  taking  cucumbers,  melons, 
purslane,  water-lilies,  woodbine,  and  lettuce,  in  the  stead  of 
them. 

"There  is  nothing  further  for  thee,  which  occurs  to  me 
at  present — 

'TJnless  the  breakiiig  out  of  a  fresh  war. — So  wishing  every- 
thing, dear  Toby,  for  the  best, 

"I  rest  thy  affectionate  brother, 
'Salter  Shandy." 

Under  the  present  circumstances  Sterne  himself  would 
doubtless  have  omitted  from  his  letter  the  passage  about  the 
ass ;  and,  far  from  advising  the  predestined  to  be  bled  he  would 
have  changed  the  regimen  of  cucumbers  and  lettuces  for  one 
eminently  substantial.  He  recommended  the  exercise  of 
economy,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  power  of  magic  liberality 
in  the  moment  of  war,  thus  imitating  the  admirable  example 
of  the  English  government,  which  in^time  of  peace  has  two 
hundred  ships  in  commission,  but  whose  shipwrights  can,  in 
time  of  need,  furnish  double  that  quantity  when  it  is  desirable 
to  scour  the  sea  and  carry  off  a  whole  foreign  navy. 

When  a  man  belongs  to  the  small  class  of  those  who  by  a 
liberal  education  have  been  made  masters  of  the  domain  of 
thought,  he  ought  always,  before  marrying,  to  examine  his 
physical  and  moral  resources.  To  contend  advantageously 
with  the  tempest  which  so  many  attractions  tend  to  raise  in 
the  heart  of  his  wife,  a  husband  ought  to  possess,  besides  the 
science  of  pleasure  and  a  fortune  which  saves  him  from  sink- 
ing into  any  class  of  the  predestined,  robust  health,  exquisite 
lact,  considerable  intellect,  too  much  good  sense  to  mi^e  his 
superiority  felt,  excepting  on  fit  occasions,  and  finally  great 
acuteness  of  hearing  and  sight. 
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If  hn  li4tf  a  lianil-ofnc  face,  a  good  figure,  a  manly  iiiFj  and 
jft  falli  short  nf  all  the^^  promises,  he  will  amk  into  the 
dia  of  the  prcHl«2stine<L  On  the  other  hand^  g  husband  who 
lipliun  in  fi^jiturf  8  but  hm  a  face  full  of  expression,  will  find 
if  his  ^iff  mm*.  forgL*t§  hie  plaiane&§,  in  a  situation 
fmTombie  for  bi:^  straggle  against  the  genius  of  eviL 

Ht  will  study  (and  this  is  a  detail  omitted  from  the  letter 
fif  St^rnt*)  to  give  no  occasion  for  hh  wife's  disgust.  Also, 
be  w^ill  resort  modern tcly  to  the  use  of  perfumer,  which,  how- 
ruT.  alwuiit  expose  bciiuty  to  injurious  suspicions, 

lie  oQglit  m  carefoily  to  study  how  to  behave  and  how  to 
fkk  out  tubject^  of  ecmversation,  as  if  he  were  courting  the 
moit  inooftfltant  of  women.  It  is  for  him  that  n  philo^^opher 
kaa  made  (fie  following  reflection : 

^'Mon  than  one  woman  bsii^  bren  rendered  unhappy  for  the 
r»t  of  htr  life,  has  been  lot^t  and  disilionored  by  a  man  whom 
die  has  reaped  to  lovr,  U^aut^?  be  took  off  his  coat  nwkwanlly, 
trimioed  one  of  hie  nails  crooketily,  put  on  a  stocking  wrong 
mitoQi,  ind  wiis  clumsy  with  a  button/' 

Om?  of  the  most  imfwrtant  of  bii?  duties  will  be  to  conceal 
frnm  hia  rife  the  rtnil  state  of  bis  fortune,  so  that  ha  may 
citi«fT  h**r  fancii^  and  caprices  as  generous  celibates  are  wont 
to  do. 

Tbeis  tW  most  difficult  thing  of  all.  a  thing  to  accomplish 
iUch  '  "man  courage  is  required,  is  to  exercise  the  moat 

naqii^  ttol  over  the  am  of  which  Sterne  speaka.     This 

Hi  cmgbt  to  be  aa  submissive  m  a  serf  of  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tttJT  was  to  bis  lord :  to  obey  and  \m*  silent,  advance  and  stop, 
at  tht  iUghto-*t  word, 

Eren  when  ec|uippe<!  with  tht>4*  jHlvanbigcA,  a  husband 
oten  the  li«t»  with  icftreely  any  hope  of  i^uccesn.  T.ike  all 
fht  TwI,  he  f^till  nmii  the  risk  of  l)eoomjng,  for  hia  wife,  a  sort 
if  fr»pnii»ib1f  editor. 

"And  why!**  will  exclaim  rprtnin  good  but  small-minded 
fiople,  wbrwe  horizon  i;^  limited  (n  the  tip  of  their  Doae,  *Vhy 
il  il  o«ce$9Uinr  to  take  m  much  piiin«^  in  order  to  love,  and  why 
ii  it  neoeamtj  to  go  to  school  beforehfind,  in  order  to  be  happy 
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in  your  own  home  ?  Does  the  government  intend  to  institute 
a  professional  chair  of  love,  just  as  it  has  instituted  a  chair 
of  law  r 

This  is  our  answer : 

These  multiplied  rules^  so  difficult  to  deduce,  these  minute 
observations,  these  ideas  which  var^'  so  as  to  suit  different 
temperaments,  are  innate,  so  to  speak,  in  the  heart  of  those 
who  are  bom  for  love;  just  as  his  feeling  of  taste  and  his 
indescribable  felicity  in  combining  ideas  are  natural  to  the 
soul  of  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the  musician.  The  men  who 
would  experience  any  fatigue  in  putting  into  practice  the 
instructions  given  in  this  Meditation  are  naturally  predes- 
tined, just  as  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  connection  which 
exists  between  two  different  ideas  is  an  imbecile.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  love  has  its  great  men  although  they  be  unrecognized, 
as  war  has  its  Napoleons,  poetry  its  Andr£  Ch^niers  and  phil- 
osophy its  Descartes. 

This  last  observation  contains  the  germ  of  a  true  answer 
to  the  question  which  men  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
asking:    Why  are  happy  marriages  so  very  rare? 

This  phenomenon  of  the  moral  world  is  rarely  met  with  for 
the  reason  that  people  of  genius  are  rarely  met  with.  A 
passion  which  lasts  is  a  sublime  drama  acted  by  two  per- 
formers of  equal  talent,  a  drama  in  which  sentiments  form  the 
catastrophe,  where  desires  are  incidents  and  the  lightest 
thought  brings  a  change  of  scene.  Now  how  is  it  possible,  in 
this  herd  of  biraana  which  we  call  a  nation,  to  meet,  on  any 
but  rare  occasions,  a  man  and  a  woman  who  possess  in  the 
same  degree  the  genius  of  love,  when  men  of  talent  are  so 
thinly  sown  and  so  rare  in  all  other  sciences,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  artist  needs  only  to  und«*8tand  himself,  in  order 
to  attain  success? 

T"p  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  been  contented  with 
making  a  forecast  of  the  difficulties,  to  some  d^ree  physical, 
which  two  married  people  have  to  overcome,  in  order  to  be 
happy;  but  what  a  task  would  be  ours  if  it  were  necessary  to 
tin  fold  tlie  startling  array  of  moral  obligations  which  spring 
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llirir  differeiire^  in  character?     Let  us  ery  Iialt!     The 
'  wbi>  ift  ^kiUfuJ  enough  to  guide  the  teiiipernment  will 
oeitmmly  show  himself  luanter  of  the  sou!  of  another. 

We  will  F"  InM  rrnr  nindi-!  hui^bmid  fulfills  the  primary 

eooditton:?  j  ;.  *  in  onlrr  tliat  he  may  dispute  or  main- 

tiicft  poi^fw'fi^toti  of  bis  wife,  it)  spiti!  of  all  aj^iaihmts.  We  will 
idaiil  ihiit  he  k  not  to  l)e  reckoned  in  any  of  the  numerous 
flMiorf  of  the  pri*e!i':<tinecl  winch  we  have  pasRnl  in  review. 
Lei  Qi  tdmit  tiiat  he  has  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  all 
oar  mmzim^;  that  he  has  mastered  the  admirable  science,  mme 
of  irtMMi*  proeepts  we  have  made  known ;  that  he  has  married 
rady,  that  he  knows  his  wife^  that  he  is  loved  by  her;  and 
bt  w  cotitinue  Uh*  enumeration  of  all  tho^te  general  causee 
^kh  loighl  aggravate  the  entieal  siitnation  which  we  ehall 
It  liittt  ii«  Dceapying  for  the  instruction  of  the  human 
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Of  Roardino  SciiooTiS, 

If  jom  haTo  marrk'd  a  yonnj^r  hidy  whoi^*.'  education  has  heen 
^nicd  an  at  a  boardini:  school,  there  are  thirty  more  obsta- 
dm  la  yoor  happincsii,  added  to  all  those  which  we  have 
tlraidy  cnnmemtrd,  and  yon  are  exactly  like  a  man  who 
tltfiwti  kii  handfi  into  a  wasp*a  nest. 

IjniiiD<1iati4y,  thcrrfure*  after  the  nuptial  hleftsini?  hajs  l>een 
pronoimiH^,  without  allowing  yournflf  to  be  impo^d  npon  by 
tile  imiioeent  i^or«nt*e.  the  fmnk  prace*^  and  the  modest 
aMtntnumee  of  your  wife,  ytm  ought  to  ponder  well  and  faith- 
fiDy  follow  out  the  axioms  and  preerptj^  which  we  fihall 
dfidofi  in  the  ftTond  pjirt  f*f  ihi?^  iKiok.  Vou  should  even  pnt 
iailk  pniHire  lh«  rigors  pref^cribed  in  tbe  third  part,  by  mani* 
liitiBig  SO  ictire  mn'oitlancH*,  a  pateroal  f^lidtuftc  at  all 
hm^     "       '  ^        ''  f*  ^'Uir  marria^,  perhaps  on  the 

_         .  ther*^  li^  danger  in  the  bourse. 
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I  mean  to  say  that  you  should  call  to  mind  the  secret  and 
profound  instruction  which  the  pupils  have  acquired  de  natura 
rerum, — of  the  nature  of  things.  Did  Lapeyrouse,  Cook  or 
Captain  Parry  ever  show  so  much  ardor  in  navigating  the 
ocean  towards  the  Poles  as  the  scholars  of  the  Lyc6e  do  in 
approaching  forbidden  tracts  in  the  ocean  of  pleasure  ?  Since 
girls  are  more  cunning,  cleverer  and  more  curious  than  boys, 
their  secret  meetings  and  their  conversations,  which  all  the 
art  of  their  teachers  cannot  check,  are  necessarily  presided 
over  by  a  genius  a  thousand  times  more  infernal  than  that  of 
college  boys.  What  man  has  ever  heard  the  moral  reflections 
and  the  corrupting  confidences  of  these  young  girls?  They 
alone  know  the  sports  at  which  honor  is  lost  in  advance,  those 
essays  in  pleasure,  those  promptings  in  voluptuousness,  those 
imitations  of  bliss,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  thefts  made 
by  greedy  children  from  a  dessert  which  is  locked  up.  A  girl 
may  come  forth  from  her  boarding  school  a  virgin,  but  never 
chaste.  She  will  have  discussed,  time  and  time  again  at 
secret  meetings,  the  important  question  of  lovers,  and  cor- 
ruption will  necessarily  have  overcome  her  heart  or  her  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  admit  that  your  wife  has  not  partici- 
pated in  these  virginal  delights,  in  these  premature  deviltries. 
Is  she  any  better  because  she  has  never  had  any  voice  in  the 
secret  councils  of  grown-up  girls?  Xo!  She  will,  in  any 
ease,  have  contracted  a  friendship  with  other  young  ladies, 
and  our  computation  will  be  modest,  if  we  attribute  to  her  no 
more  than  two  or  three  intimate  friends.  Are  you  certain, 
that  after  your  wife  has  left  boarding  school,  her  young 
friends  have  not  there  been  admitted  to  those  confidences,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  learn  in  advance,  at  least  by 
analogy,  the  pastimes  of  doves?  And  then  her  friends  will 
marry;  you  will  have  four  women  to  watch  instead  of  one, 
four  characters  io  divino,  and  you  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  four 
husbands  and  a  dozen  celibates,  of  whose  life,  principles  and 
habits  yon  are  quite  ignorant,  at  a  time  when  our  meditations 
have  rovoaled  to  you  the  certain  coming  of  a  day  when  you 
will  have  your  hands  full  with  the  people  whom  you  married 
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^ih  V.  nr  ^wR^  SaUm  aloDC*  could  havo  thought  of  piaeijig 
i  girl  >  i"Kirili»g  h'Iio(j1  in  the  middle  of  a  large  town! 
Madaine  Uamjian  had  at  t!ie  U'4ii?fc  tliu  wkdom  to  set  up  her 
{iifKnift  insttttition  at  ficoutn*  This  t=ensible  precaution  proved 
tbat  Ae  was  no  ordinary  womiin*  ThiTt%  her  young  ladies  did 
not  gaae  upon  the  picture  gallery  of  thi:"  streets  the  huge  and 
froloiqiie  figures  and  the  ob&t^ene  words  drawn  by  some  evil- 
spirited  penciL  They  had  not  perpetnally  before  their  eyea 
the  ppi?etacle  of  Iiumnn  infirmities  exhibited  at  every  barrier 
in  Fniiicr,  and  treaehernui?  book-^tallH  did  not  vomit  out  upon 
Uiem  in  aeeret  the  pois<m  of  bookj?  uhieh  taught  evil  and  set 
paiviotl  oil  firi%  This  wi^  school-niifitresg.  moreover,  could 
oolr  it  fieoueu  pn*serve  a  yoimg  lady  for  you  spotless  and 
ffO^  if,  eren  there,  that  were  posisible.  Perhaps  yon  hope 
lo  fbd  BO  difficulty  in  preventing  your  wife  from  seeing  her 
tcbool  frirnds^?  What  folly  !  Hhe  will  meet  them  at  the  halL 
it  the  theatre,  out  walking  and  in  the  world  at  large:  and 
bwr  nmny  itervin-it  two  fripnd?i  can  render  each  other!  But 
wr  win  n^itate  upon  thi«  new  nuhject  of  alarm  in  itB  proper 
f\mx  aod  ofdrr, 

Xor  1*  this  all;  if  vonT  mother-in-law  pent  her  daughter  to 
1  boardiii^ pchooU do  you  Klieve  ih:it  this  wm  out  of  noiieitude 
for  her  dauglttrr?  A  girl  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ie  a  terrible 
Argufi;  and  if  your  inother-in*law  did  not  wii^h  to  have  an 
ArgnB  in  hep  hoti*^^  I  i^bould  be  ini^lincd  to  i^u^poct  that  your 
dmt  mother-in-law  lielonged  undoiibt**dly  lo  the  most  shady 
■eetioo  of  our  hone^^t  women.  She  wrlL  tlu'refore,  prove  for 
her  daughter  on  every  cxn-asjon  vMwv  n  di'inlfy  example  or  a 
^Bperotia  advii^r. 

Lrl  Its  itop  hen.^!— The  mot[ier*in-biw  nxjuiR^f  ft  whole 
M«dtUtii>ii  for  herself. 

So  that,  whichever  wtty  you  tuni,  the  bed  of  marriage,  irv 
Ihiicoiixieetion,  ii»  equally  full  of  llroruii, 

Btfofio  the  Revolution,  several  ariKtocratic  families  u^d 
taaoid  tlieir  daoghtpr?  to  the  ennveni,  Tbi^  example  was  fol- 
bnd  br  o  numlx^r  of  pt^ople  whn  imagined  that  in  Bending 
their  dai)glit(*ri  to  a  school  whem  the  daughters  of  mme  great 
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nobleman  were  sent,  tliey  wouM  assume  the  tone  and  manners 
of  aristocrats.  This  delusion  of  pride  was,  from  the  first,  fatal 
to  domestic  happiness;  for  tlie  convents  had  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  other  boarding  schools.  The  idleness  that  prevailed 
there  was  more  terrible.  The  cloister  bars  inflame  the  imagi- 
nation. Solitude  is  a  condition  very  favorable  to  the  devil; 
and  one  can  scarcely  imagine  what  ravages  the  most  ordinary 
phenomena  of  life  are  able  to  leave  in  the  soul  of  these  young 
girls,  dreamy,  ignorant  and  unoccupied. 

Some  of  them,  by  reason  of  their  having  indulged  idle 
fancies,  are  led  into  curious  blunders.  Others,  having  indulged 
in  exaggerated  ideas  of  married  life,  say  to  themselves,  as 
soon  as  they  have  taken  a  husband,  "What !  Is  this  all?"  In 
every  way,  the  imperfect  instruction,  which  is  given  to  girls 
educated  in  common,  has  in  it  all  the  danger  of  ignorance  and 
all  the  unhappiness  of  science. 

A  young  girl  l)rought  up  at  home  by  her  mother  or  by  her 
virtuous,  bigoted,  amiable  or  cross-grained  old  aunt;  a  young 
girl,  whose  steps  have  never  crossed  the  home  threshold  with- 
out being  surrounded  by  chaperons,  whose  laborious  childhood 
has  been  wearied  by  tasks,  albeit  they  were  profitless,  to  whom 
in  short  everything  is  a  mystery,  even  the  Seraphin  puppet 
show,  is  one  of  those  treasures  which  are  met  with,  here  and 
there  in  the  world,  like  woodland  flowers  surrounded  by 
brambles  so  thick  that  mortal  eye  cannot  discern  them.  The 
man  who  owns  a  flower  so  sweet  and  pure  as  this,  and  leaves 
it  to  be  cultivated  by  others,  deserves  his  unhappiness  a  thou- 
sand times  over.    He  is  either  a  monster  or  a  fool. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  method  of 
marrying  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  put  off  indefinitely  a  resort 
to  those  precautions,  a  summar}'  of  which  will  be  presented  in 
the  second  and  third  parts ;  but  have  we  not  sufficiently  proved 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  read  the  £cole  des  Femmes  behind 
closed  doors,  than  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  character, 
habits  and  mental  capacity  of  a  marriageable  young  lady  ? 

Do  not  most  men  marry  exactly  as  they  buy  stocks  on  the 
Bourse? 
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if  in  the  preeediiig  Meditation  wc  havf  succeeded  in 

jfiuviiig  to  you  tlmt  bv  fur  the  greak-r  uutnbor  of  meii  live 

in  ihif  0iQ«t  ab^Iytc  indiiTerenet  to  their  personal  honor,  in 

the  imtier  of  marriage,  is  it  rt^asonabje  to  believe  that  any 

riifi^ideniblu  nttniWr  of  them  are  suificiently  rich,  suffldently 

•iHiial,  gurtieienily  penetmting  to  waste,  like  Burehcll  in 

r  of  Wak't field,  one  or  two  years  in  studying  and 

_  the  glrU  whom  they  mean  to  mako  their  wives,  when 

l*»y  »i  little  attention  to  them  after  conjugal  potssession 

ig  that  per  tod  of  time  which  the  Engli^s^h  call  the  honey- 

ii»  and  whose  influouce  we  sihidl  shortly  dieeuss? 

-     .1  .  !i "vi  vrr,  \vi«  hav(?  spent  some  time  in  reflecting  upon 

1  tf   -n  jitt  roatliTj  we  would  obsene  that  there  are  many 

'kIs  of  choofiing  more  or  lesa  sxieee^sfiiUy,  even  though 

be  dioioc  In*  proiuplly  made* 

U  t§,  for  esampKv  beyond  doubt  that  the  prohabilities  will 
heinynitr  fnvor: 

L  It  you  have  ehoR^n  a  ytmng  lady  whose  temperament 

mmililcft  (bat  of  tho  women  of  Louii^iana  or  the  Carolinas. 

Tm  MiUtn   rrlialite   inforination   eimcerning   the  tempera- 

^  of  a  young  person,  it  i^  necessary  to  put  into  vigorous 

I    t!?e  isyjttem  which  Gil  Bla$  presiTilH^^  in  dealing 

*  "Tuaidfi.  It  syt^tem  employed  by  htatesnien  to  di^- 

M'icjs  and  to  learn  how  the  mini:?ters  have  ptisaed 

ihr  llJj^hU 

IL  If  you  cfaoci^  a  yomig  lady  who,  without  being  plain, 
Jopt  tmi  Mong  to  ihe  clu^s  of  pretty  women. 

^^'r  n  j.jril  it  m  an  infanible  principlo  that  great  sweetnet^s 
■      .i..-ifh,Ti  united  in  a  w-uiiir^  with  plainness  that  is  not 
rffMiliite^  fonn  two  indohitable  elemtntg  of  suceeei  in  B<?euring 
#k..  «p.>..p  ._r  'tfrsfiihle  happineea  to  the  home. 

\ou  Imrn  the  Inifh?    Opm  ymir  Hout^aeftu  ;  for 
■      .  f  H.n  nf  public  morals  whoao  trend  he 

1'  iM?  ji.  ■  *nfv.     Head  : 

^Amoog  people  of  fixed  principlen  the  girls*  are  careleRt*. 
Ito^^mff!  jN?vrii?;  the  eoBtrar)'  Is  the  case  nmong  pcHiple  u! 
Mprbdple/' 
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To  admit  the  truth  enshrined  in  this  profound  and  truthful 
n  mark  is  to  conclude,  that  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  mar- 
riagt^  if  men  wedded  their  mistresses.  The  education  of  girls 
requires,  thercfi»n\  important  modifications  in  France.  Up 
to  this  time  French  laws  and  French  manners  instituted  to 
distinguish  beiwci^^n  a  misdemeanor  and  a  crime,  have  encour- 
aged crime.  In  reality  the  fault  committed  by  a  young  girl 
is  seareelv  ever  a  misdemeanor,  if  you  compare  it  with  that 
itimmittod  bv  the  married  woman.  Is  there  any  comparison 
betwtvn  the  danger  of  giving  liberty  to  girls  and  that  of  allow- 
iiig  it  to  wivt»s?  Tlie  idea  of  taking  a  young  girl  on  trial 
inaki^s  more  serious  men  think  than  fools  laugh.  The  man- 
ners of  Germany,  of  Switzerland,  of  England  and  of  the 
UnitiHl  States  give  to  young  ladies  such  rights  as  in  France 
would  Ih*  cx^nsidered  the  subversion  of  all  morality:  and  yet  it 
is  certain  that  in  these  countries  there  are  fewer  unhappy 
marriages  than  in  France. 

LV. 

**Ik»fore  a  woman  gives  herself  entirely  up  to  her  lover,  she 
ought  to  consider  well  what  his  love  has  to  offer  her.  The 
gift  of  her  esteem  and  confidence  should  necessarily  precede 
that  of  her  heart." 

Sparkling  with  truth  as  they  are,  these  lines  probably  filled 
with  light  the  dungeon,  in  the  depths  of  which  Mirabeau 
wrote  them ;  and  the  keen  observation  which  they  bear  wit- 
ness to,  although  prompted  by  the  most  stormy  of  his  pas- 
sions, has  none  the  loss  influence  even  now  in  solving  the 
social  problem  on  which  we  arc  engaged.  In  fact,  a  mar- 
riage sealed  under  the  auspices  of  the  religious  scrutiny 
which  assumes  the  existence  of  love,  and  subjected  to  the 
atmosphere  of  that  disi^nchantment  which  follows  on  posses- 
sion, ought  naturally  to  be  the  most  firmly-welded  of  all 
human  unions. 

A  woman  then  ought  n(  vtT  to  reproach  her  husband  for  the 
legal  right,  in  virtue  of  which  she  belongs  to  him.    She  ought 
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ission  iiny  nxciine  for 
jieUiBg  to  a  lover,  lH»caus(.'  j^omc  thua  after  b<  r  marriage  she 
IttS  difir»tefvtl  in  her  own  hoarl  u  tmitor  whoBe  suplujfma 
Mdoce  hi*-r  by  iii!tkiiig  twenty  times  an  hour,  **Wht?fefore»  since 
she  hmB  been  gi?cD  agamit  b«*r  will  to  a  mfta  whorrj  slie  does 
nol  lotCj  shc^tiJd  fthe  not  give  hergelf,  of  lier  owu  frec^-will,  to 
A  WBXk  wbom  ^h<-  il<>fs  love.""  A  worn  an  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  bcr  complaints  concerning  fiiultH  inseparabk*  from  human 
ottimL  Sbi*  \m^,  in  jit]vana%  tmiJe  trial  of  the  tyranny  which 
they  exerrisc,  and  tiiken  sides  with  the  eaprices  w^hich  they 
tMhihit 

A  jrr<*3it  many  young  girls  ar^  likely  to  be  disappointed  in 
«•«  of  lore  !^ — But  will  it  not  be  an  immen!?e  advantage 
1  to  havt*  esefj]K*d  k*ing  made  the  companions  of  men 
^      I  I   ri.py  wniild  have  had  the  right  to  dei?pise? 

I  ■  r't  '^ta  will  exeliiiTiJ  that  Rich  an  alteration  in 

luaii  ,\ld  bring  abont  a  public  dis^iliii<?ne^s  which 

aid  be  frightful ;  tfiat  the  lawsi,  and  the  cnstoms  which 
pmmpt  the  law*,  conhl  not  after  all  anthorixe  m-andal  and 
imronmlity:  ami  if  ct^Huin  nnavoidable  nlmsrs  do  exiwt,  at 
Irttait  raght  not  tfi  sanehou  ihvnu 

It  .-  '  .*-,«  lu  fiat,  ih  ripply,  ii^i^t  of  all,  that  the  proposifd  syn- 
Inii  teiid^  10  pivvent  tho!^?  abuj^e;!  wbieh  have  bef*n  hithcrtn 
rcgBi^  of  pn*vention;  but,  the  fubnilaliiinH  of 

our  -  ;  n^  tht»y  nn\  hnve  invfirinhly  jxiinted  out 

a  vidi*ly  pn?vailin^  e^oeial  siore,  and  our  moralit^tii  may,  ihim*- 
fare,  be  aocuwd  of  prrferrinir  the  irreiiter  in  tla?  leaser  evil,  the 
VK>lation  nf  the  prim-iple  on  wliteh  H*fiiety  i^  wjiit^tiluh  d,  to 
thft irrantiti;;  of  a  certain  lilw-rty  u^  glrU;  and  dih^nhitene-v'*  in 
notfaen  of  fnnitlt<*»^,  J*ueh  ris  )>fnm>us  the  springs  of  ptildic 
•docitifin  and  brifi)7«i  tinhappinr.^  upon  at  lea«t  four  pen*ons, 

h  -.^  L^  jriH,  whieh  only  alTix^t*^  herself  or 

'  V    Tvet  Ihe  virtue  of  ten  vir^^ins  be 

I       '        -r  thaii  forfeit  thi§  panetity  of  itioralti.  that  crown  of 

'    :  'h  -Evhich  the  mother  nf  a  family  rihonld  Ihj  invested! 

:•        IT  pnt^^fited  by  a  youufr  pirl  abandoned  by  Iter 

ktfav^r*  thk*ra  u  i^^iticthing  imposing,  ^mething  inde^rib- 
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ably  saereil;  here  we  see  oaths  violated,  holy  confidences 
betrayed,  and  on  the  ruins  of  a  too  facile  virtue  innocence  sits 
in  tears,  doubting  ever3thing,  because  compelled  to  doubt  the 
love  of  a  father  for  his  child.  The  unfortunate  girl  is  still 
innocent;  she  may  yet  become  a  faithful  wife,  a  tender 
mother,  and,  if  the  past  is  mantled  in  clouds,  the  future  is  blue 
as  the  clear  sky.  Shall  we  not  find  these  tender  tints  in  the 
gloomy  pictures  of  loves  which  violate  the  marriage  law?  In 
the  one,  the  woman  is  the  victim,  in  the  other,  she  is  a  crimi- 
nal. What  hope  is  there  for  the  unfaithful  wife?  If  God 
pardons  the  fault,  the  most  exemplary  life  cannot  efface,  here 
below,  its  living  consequences.  If  James  I.  was  the  son  of 
Sizzio,  the  crime  of  Mary  lasted  as  long  as  did  her  mournful 
though  royal  house,  and  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  justice 
of  God. 

But  in  good  faith,  would  the  emancipation  of  girls  set  free 
such  a  host  of  dangers? 

It  is  very  easy  to  accuse  a  young  person  for  suffering  her- 
self to  be  deceived,  in  the  desire  to  escape,  at  any  price,  from 
the  condition  of  girlhood ;  but  such  an  accusation  is  only  just 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  manners.  At  the  present  day, 
a  young  person  knows  nothing  about  seduction  and  its  snares, 
she  relies  altogether  upon  her  weakness,  and  mingling  with 
this  reliance  the  convenient  maxims  of  the  fashionable  world, 
she  takes  as  her  guide  while  under  the  control  of  those  desires 
which  everything  conspires  to  excite,  her  own  deluding  fancies, 
which  prove  a  guide  all  the  more  treacherous,  because  a  young 
girl  rarely  ever  confides  to  another  tlie  secret  thoughts  of  her 
first  love. 

If  she  were  free,  an  education  free  from  prejudices  would 
arm  her  against  tlie  love  of  the  first  comer.  She  would,  like 
any  one  else,  bo  very  much  better  able  to  meet  dangers  of 
whifli  she  knew,  than  perils  whose  extent  had  been  concealed 
from  her.  And,  moreover,  is  it  nooess^nry  for  a  girl  to  be  any 
the  less  under  the  watchful  eye  of  her  mother,  because  she  is 
mi«trr»HM  of  her  own  actions?  Are  we  to  count  as  nothing* the 
modesty  and  the  fears  which  nature  has  made  so  powerful  in 
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tilt  tool  of  a  joiing  girl,  ft>r  the  very  piirpos*?  of  preserving 
her  from  tbe  mtfifortune  of  submitting  to  n  man  who  doei;  not 
Wre  herf  Again,  wimt  girl  h  therp  so  thoughikss  a**  not  to 
iBtoorn,  tliAl  tlu>  most  immunil  man  wishes  Ms  wife  to  be  a 
vQBUifi  of  principle,  a^^  masters  desire  their  eervants  to  be  per- 
fect; and  that,  therefore,  her  virtue  m  the  richest  and  most 
idvanta^eotiii  of  all  pos^GssIons? 

AtUrr  all,  wliat  is  the  ^luettion  before  us?    For  what  do  you 

thmfc  W€'  "filiating?    We  are  making  a  claim  for  five 

«ir  Btx  liii  umiwrnrl  ixiaidem,  protected  by  thoir  iuMinc- 

tive  limiditr,  and  by  the  high  price  at  which  they  rate  them- 

•fkcf:   thif'y  underi^tand  how  to  defend  themselves,  just  as 

•irll   a-    iht'v  know   how  to  sell  themsekeg.     The  eighteen 

HMtlsonF  iif  hitman  beingg,  whom  we  have  excepted  from  this 

'^npadf-mtion,  alnKT!«t  invariably  contruct  marriages  in  accord- 

nnot  with  the  eystera  which  we  are  trying  to  make  paramount 

"    "-tem  of  manners:  and  as  to  the  intermediary  elasecs 

we  pfK>r  birnana  are  separated  from  the  men  of  privi- 

»r^ne  whn  march  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  the  number  of  ca^ta- 

*n^^  rhildrifn  which  the^c  ela^tjes,  although  in  tolerably  ea^v 

'    auiitiifioeft,  consign  to  misery,  goes  on  increasing  since  the 

jcace*  if  we  may  ttelicve  M.  Bcnoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  one  of 

the  mcirt  cQorageoui^  of  (hose  i^avanb!  who  have  devoted  thom- 

f^ffs  tfi  the  arid  yet  ns4'ftjl  study  of  statistics.    We  may  guess 

Ibav  dM*p-«t*fttfd  h  the  &<»cial  hurt,  ffir  which  we  prop**und  a 

remmdr,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  natural  children  which 

tic5  reveal,  and  the  numIxT  of  illicit  advciiture&  whose 

-nee  in  high  society  we  are  forced  to  suspect.    But  it  h 

Tilt  hvtr  to  make  quite  pinrn  all  the  advantages  which 

;  '   r-i'r  fr-im  the  emancipalion  of  young  girls.     When 

I-     -    ,   -  rvf  the  circtiiTistnnee^  which  attend  a  mar- 

V ,  piirh  a*  nur  prf^*nt  manners  approve  of,  judieinns  minds 

*   «fiT,r.>i<iafii  [he  valtip  of  that  system  of  education  and 

1 1  we  dematjd   for  young  girls,  in  the  n«me  of 

'  f  *\    The  prejudice  which  we  in  Franco  enter* 

'  the  virginity  of  bride?  is  the  most  silly  of  all 

thnm  which  «till  9urvir«»  among  us.    The  Orientals  take  their 
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brides  without  distressing  themselves  about  the  past  and  lock 
them  up  in  order  to  be  more  certain  about  the  future;  the 
French  put  their  daughters  into  a  sort  of  seraglio  defended  by 
their  mothers,  by  prejudice,  and  by  religious  ideas,  and  give 
the  most  complete  liberty  to  their  wives,  thus  showing  them- 
selves much  more  solicitous  about  a  woman's  past  than  about 
her  future.  The  point  we  are  aiming  at  is  to  bring  about  a 
reversal  in  our  system  of  manners.  If  we  did  so  we  should 
end,  perhaps,  by  giving  to  faithful  married  life  all  the  flavor 
and  the  piquancy  which  women  of  to-day  find  in  acts  of  infi- 
delity. 

But  this  discussion  would  take  us  far  from  our  subject,  if  it 
led  us  to  examine,  in  all  its  derails,  the  vast  improvement  in 
morals  which  doubtless  will  distinguish  twentieth  century 
France;  for  morals  are  reformed  only  very  gradually!  Is  it 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  slightest  change,  that 
the  most  daring  dreams  of  the  past  century  become  the  most 
trite  ideas  of  the  present  one?  We  have  touched  upon  this 
question  merely  in  a  trifling  mood,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  we  are  not  blind  to  its  importance,  and  of  bequeathing 
also  to  posterity  the  outline  of  a  work,  which  they  may  com- 
plete. To  speak  more  accurately  there  is  a  third  work  to  be 
composed;  the  first  concerns  courtesans,  while  the  second  is 
the  physiology  of  pleasure ! 

"  WTien  there  are  ten  of  as,  we  cross  ourselves." 

In  the  present  state  of  our  morals  and  of  our  imperfect  civ- 
ilization, a  problem  crops  up  which  for  the  moment  is 
insoluble,  and  which  renders  superfluous  all  discussion  on  the 
art  of  choosing  a  wife;  we  commend  it,  as  we  have  done  all 
the  others,  to  the  meditation  of  philosophers. 

Problem. 

It  has  not  yet  been  do'^idod  whether  a  wife  is  forced  into 
infidel itA^  bv  the  impossibility  of  obtainintj  any  change,  or  by 
the  libertv  which  is  allowed  her  in  this  connection. 
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Mort'over,  ag  in  this  work  we  pitch  upon  a  mati  at  the 
mamont  that  he  i^  newly  nmrried,  we  declare  that  if  he  has 
faonfl  a  irife  of  sanguinu  temperament,  of  vivid  imagination, 
ntm  nenxms  uonslitulion  ur  uX  an  indolent  ehnraeter^  his  situ- 
ition  oitiiiot  fail  to  be  extremely  &erions. 

A  '  iild  find  hhtiiielf  m  a  position  of  tianger  evi*n  more 

antu  witv  dnink  nothing  but  water  [f^x\  the  Meditatioii 

mtilicMi  Vonjugal  Hi/giene] ;  but  if  she  had  i?ome  talent  for 
ftngtng^t  €>r  if  ftho  were  disposed  to  take  cold  ea&ilj,  he  should 
tremble  mII  the  lime;  for  it  must  Ijc  remembered  that  women 
wito  mg  are  at  ka«it  as  pa^sitionate  as  women  whoee  raucous 
f  abfne  shows  extreme  delicaev- 

A^lUy  this  danger  wouhl  be  aggravated  still  more  if  your 
irifirirem  le«g  than  R^venteen;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
pnerml  comph^jiion  were  pale  and  dull,  for  this  sort  of  woman 
balnci^  ilwayn  arHficiah 

But  Wo  do  not  wiiih  ti>  antieipate  here  any  desjcription  of  the 
tiimis  which  threaten  huj^bands  from  the  symptoms  of  unhap- 
wT  '  id  in  the  character  of  iheir  wives.     Tim 

cJiM  iv  taken  ns  too  far  from  the  subject  of 

boaidiiig  Fchoolfi,  in  which  mj  many  catastrophes  are  hatched, 
wnA  frr*m  which  ipsne  m  many  yonn^  girls  ineapable  of  appre- 
riiling  the  painfnl  ^arrrfici.***  hy  whiL'h  the  honest  man  who 
dooitbeni  the  hnnnr  of  marryintj  them,  han  obtained  opidence; 
tmsng  girlt*  eajtrer  for  tlie  enjoyments  of  luxury-,  ignorant  of 
mr  iAw%  ignoratii  of  our  manners,  claim  with  avidity  tho 
«ipif9  »hieh  their  In^auty  yj(>l«|ja  them,  and  ^how*  themieelves 
qiila  ready  to  turn  away  from  tlu*  gt*riuino  ntt<*ranees  of  tho 
hrart.  wbilp  they  readily  listen  to  the  buzzing  of  flattery. 

Thii  Mi*diti"tion  should  plant  in  tbi*  meumry  of  all  who  read 

iU  even  thone  who  merely  open  the  tmok  for  the  sake  of  jelanc- 

i^gpalK  or  *V  -:  lhf»ir  miinl,  an  intrntse  repn.enanee  for 

imn^wmaev  il  in  n  boaniini^  sebooL  and  if  it  succee<i=* 

s«o,  it!f  iK*rvict'«  (o  the  public  will  have  already  proved 
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Of  the  Honethoon. 

If  onr  first  meditations  prove  that  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  married  woman  to  remain  virtuous  in  France^  our 
enumeration  of  the  eelibates  and  the  predestined,  our  remarks 
upon  the  education  of  girls,  and  our  rapid  survey  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  choice  of  a  wife  will  explain  up  to  a 
certain  point  this  national  frailty.  Thus,  after  indicating 
frankly  the  aching  malady  under  which  the  social  state  is 
laboring,  we  liave  sought  for  the  causes  in  the  imperfection  of 
the  laws,  in  the  irrational  condition  of  our  manners,  in  the 
incapacity  of  our  minds,  and  in  the  contradictions  which  char- 
acterize our  habits.  A  single  point  still  claims  our  observa- 
tion, and  that  is  the  first  onslaught  of  the  evil  we  are  eon- 
fronting. 

We  reach  this  first  question  on  approaching  the  high  prob- 
lems suggested  by  the  hone>Tnoon :  and  although  we  find  here 
the  starting  point  of  all  the  phenomena  of  married  life,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  brillismt  link  round  which  are  clus- 
tered all  our  observations,  our  axioms,  our  problems,  which 
have  been  scattered  dolibomtely  among  the  wise  quips  which 
our  loquacious  meditations  retail.  The  honevmoon  would 
seem  to  be,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  tlie  apc^ree  of  that 
analysis  to  which  we  must  apply  ourselves,  before  engaging 
in  battle  our  two  imaginar}'  champions. 

The  expression  honettmoon  is  an  Anjzlioism.  which  has 
btx^ome  an  idiom  in  all  lanpiaj^v,  s<^  graoi^fully  does  it  depict 
the  nuptial  season  which  is  S4"»  fuiritivo,  and  during  which  life 
is  nothing  but  swix»tni^<  an^l  nu>tun^:  rho  expression  survives 
as  illusions  and  ern^rs  siirvivo,  for  it  o^ntains  tl.o  most  odious 
of  falsthtXHls.  If  this  s^as^Mi  is  pry^><^ntt>l  to  us  as  a  nymph 
cn^wnoil  with  fresh  llowot^,  i  an^sing  as  a  siri  :\  :t  is  because  in 
it  is  unhappiness  |x»rsi>nifioil,  and  unhappiuoss  gonorally  comes 
during  the  indulgence  of  folly. 
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The  married  coupk*  \v1io  intenil  to  love  each  other  during 
(heir  wbole  lifi*  have  no  notion  of  a  boneymooo;  for  them  it 
bail  Tiu  existeiicu,  or  ratlier  its  exiiftenc*?  is  pereunial ;  they  are 
hkc  the  imtoortalfr  who  do  not  understand  death.  But  the 
(on^^idrnition  of  thm  happine^B  \s  not  germane  to  our  book; 
tnd  for  ..ler&  marriage  is  under  the  influenee  of  two 

inooB^,  t  vmoon  and  *Jie  Red-moon.     Thi&*  last  termi- 

nate I  til  wun^*  bj  a  revolDtmn^  which  cliangea  it  to  a  creicent ; 
and  vben  oncc!  it  riien  upon  a  home  its  light  there  ii  eternal. 

How  oin  the  honeymoon  rise  upon  two  beings  who  caunot 
fomv      ^       each  other? 

Bii  t  s*'t,  when  once  it  han  ri^n? 

HiiTe  alt  marriages  their  honeyirioou? 

Lei  lis  proceed  to  noj^ver  the^e  cpiestions  in  order. 

It  h  in  ilm  c^inneetion  that  the  admirable  education  which 
we  five  to  girl^,  and  the  wise  provij^ions  made  by  the  law  under 
rhich  men  marry,  bear  all  their  fruit.  I^et  us  examine  the 
drctiaHiaiiei*«  whieh  precinle  and  attend  those  marriagea  which 
if?  least  disaatrouB. 

The  t<me  of  our  morak  dcTelops  in  the  young  girl  whom  you 
make  your  wife  a  turiojiity  which  h  naturally  excessive;  hut 
as  moihen  in  France  pique  themselves^  on  expos?iiDg  their  girls 
pttrr  day  to  the  fin*  which  they  do  not  allow  to  seoreh  them, 
t!ii.«  no  limit. 

H' .  ^  ignorunce  of  the  m^'steries  of  marriage  con- 

wmli  from  this  ereatnre,  who  in  a.^  innocent  as  she  is  crafty, 

a  clwr  view  of  the  dangers  by  which  marriage  is  followed; 

awl  a*  marriage  h  ince^tRnntly  described  to  her  ns  an  epoch 

I  tXTanny  and  liberty  equally  pr*^vai1,  and  in  w^hich 

♦*td  fttipremaey  nre  to  he  indulged  in,  her  desires 

i  hy  all  her  intrreRt  in  an  exintenee  as  yet  unfuU 

r  her  to  marry  in  to  he  called  up  from  nothingne» 


Jf  ihe  haa  a  drj^vn^ition  for  happinesa,  for  religion,  for 
aiorality.  the  •  ■  f  tin*  law  and  of  Ijer  mother  have  repeated 

ta  hrr  that  I  im^n  can  only  come  to  her  from  you, 

Obcdienec  if  it  ta  not  viHiie,  k  at  least  a  neces»ar}'  thing 
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with  her;  for  nhe  ex|)ects  evcrjthing  from  you.  In  the  first 
\)U\(%i,  bocicty  Huuctions  the  slavery  of  a  wife,  but  she  does  not 
cmwii'wii  even  the  wish  to  be  free,  for  she  feels  herself  weak, 
timid  and  ignorant 

Of  eouFHe  Rhe  triofi  to  please  yon,  unless  a  chance  error  is 
roniniitted,  or  she  is  seized  by  a  repugnance  which  it  would 
U*  unpardonable  in  you  not  to  divine.  She  tries  to  please 
btK'auHo  nhe  dooH  not  know  you. 

In  a  word,  in  order  to  complete  your  triumph,  you  take  her 
at  a  moment  wlu^n  nature  demands,  often  with  some  violence, 
tho  pleasure  of  wliieh  you  are  the  dispenser.  Like  St.  Peter 
you  hold  llie  keys  of  Paradise. 

I  would  ask  of  any  reasonable  creature,  would  a  demon 
n\arshal  nnmd  tlu»  angel  whose  ruin  he  had  vowed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  disaster  witli  more  solicitude  than  that  with  which 
gixxl  morals  eonspin*  apiinst  the  happiness  of  a  husband? 
An*  you  not  a  king  surnnrndtnl  by  flatterers? 

This  young  girl,  with  all  her  ignorance  and  all  her  desires, 
ivmmiiied  to  the  mor\\v  of  a  man  who,  even  though  he  be  in 
love,  oannoi  know  hor  shrinking  and  secret  emotions,  will  sub- 
i.nt  to  him  with  a  ivrtain  Sin\so  of  shame«  and  will  be  obedient 
and  ivmplaisant  so  long  as  hor  young  imagination  persuades 
her  to  oxjyvt  tho  pU^asun^  or  the  happiness  of  that  morrow 
whioh  r.oxor  dax^^.^r^. 

In  this  unnAiur^l  situaiiv^n  js^x^al  laws  and  the  laws  of 
rjiTv,Tv^  Ar\^  M*,  vv**rtut.  l^u:  ;^.o  \vmng  girl  i^bedientlv  abandons 
Vr^.f  v,^  ::.  jii*x?.  !rvv.**.  *^^^:;\x>s  of  ^If-intenwt,  suffers  in 
>..Vva\\  Her  x^\\v.o*.Nv  .>  A  >:xvu*i;:xvi :  her  cv^mplaisanoe  is  a 
Sxv;  >.r  vVxoTiv^V-  ',.^  w*;:  :s  ;i  ?j*.^r^  of  wx-^iion.  of  which  tou 
Tviv  :\  i  •x;.iv:j^v;  ,<v.;  Sr  >:V"vv  :<  sc^tiefv^rr.  She  will 
'\v;jt  '^  ;>,  'x  ..  "^  v^f  \\v,r  x*^rr.-.vs  >».^  >r^  a$  she  do€S  not 
.^^l^r-T^ci*  '  .  .  vv  ^1  '  V  *-.-  'V  "  ::v  *  r::*^^ IOCS  of  TOur 
/^•"i     .'•     ^        ^v   '^'-  -     -'  >-     ;     v>   >»'/^  <*."r.£«e>p  hwsdf 

-  vv       s.*  ^  V     V        '    v^      '      V  vV*    .'':  rifeS^SMMI  TOU 

^  .'■■*.  ' .    "»,  'V.  '  •.'.'.v      / :  ".'v't«>?-  '.\-    sV  w'";^  3j>  Waiter  he 
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•mug  arrives  when  the  incoiibistendes 
re  prevailed  in  this  amou  rise  up  iike  braiicheis  of  a 
Inn  U*tit  down  for  a  moment  under  a  weight  which  img  beeu 
grachullv  liglitened.  You  hnw"  mistaken  for  love  tlic  oega- 
tiTt  itlilude  of  a  young  girl  who  wm  waiting  for  happiues?^ 
who  flfW  in  advance  of  your  desires,  in  the  hope  that  you 
wmAd  go  forward  in  antjei|mtiori  nf  hprs,  and  who  did  not 
iMTt  to  complaio  of  the  Rtrot  unlmiipiriess,  for  wlxieh  ehe  at 
first  aeeitiPrd  hcn^rlf.  Wh«t  man  cnuM  fail  to  be  the  dupe  of 
I  deltisioti  prepared  at  Kuch  long  niug<^,  and  in  which  a  young 
mnoc<«nt  woman  h  at  once  the  aceomplico  and  the  viutira? 
t*nhvd  vuu  were  a  divriie  Iwiug  it  wnuld  lu'  impossihle  for  you 
\o  CR-ape  the  ffiscination  with  wliieh  nature  and  ftoeiety  hai?€ 
>urT<nindr*<i  you.  Is  not  a  snare  set  in  everything  which  snr- 
n»unil!4  yon  on  the  outride  and  influences  you  within  ?  For  in 
fnitT  to  Ih?  liappy,  i«  it  not  newssary  to  conirol  the  impetuous 
flft^in'5&  of  your  gen^^^?  Wfu^n*  is  the  powt^rful  harrier  to 
>tmin  her,  raised  by  ihv  Jigtit  hand  of  a  woman  whom  you 
riiih  to  pl«ai*t%  Wau»*e  you  do  not  possess?  Moreover, 
have  raut^Nt  your  Iroopt^  to  [jarnde  and  uuireh  h\\  when 
vrnt  no  i>no  at  the  window;  ynu  have  dis^cliarged  your 
'  f  whoae  f ramewiirk  alone  was  lef t»  when  your  guest 

VI  to  poe  them.     Your  wife,  before  the  pledges  of  mar- 
u,  win  like  a  Mohi<*an  at  (he  Opera:  the  teacher  becomes 
when  the  aavage  begins  to  understand. 

LVL 
life,  tlie  moment  when  two  hearts  come  to  under- 
lier  i*  «tuchlf*n  as  a  flash  of  lightnings,  and  never 
frftirn*,  when  once  it  48  paj^ed. 

Thi#  first  en  I  ran  w?  into  life  of  tw^o  person  fi,  durinir  which  a 

t^  encouraged  by  the  hop*^  of  happiness,  by  the  still 

fieiititnent  of  lu-r  nmrried  tluty,  by  (he  wish  1o  plcane, 

the  «i*ii*ie  of  virtue  wliich  IteginH  to  be  so  attractive  as  soon 

^lovc  to  he  in  hannonv  with  duty,  is  rriled  the 

How  can  it  last  hmg  Wtwren  I  wo  lH*ing^  who  are 
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united  for  their  whole  life,  unless  they  know  each  other  per- 
fectly ?  If  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  cause  astonish- 
ment it  is  this^  that  the  deplorable  absurdities  which  our  man- 
ners heap  up  around  the  nuptial  couch  give  birth  to  so 
few  hatreds!  But  that  tlie  life  of  the  wise  man  is  a  calm 
current,  and  that  of  the  prodigal  a  cataract;  that  the  child, 
whose  thoughtless  hands  have  stripped  the  leaves  from  every, 
rose  upon  his  pathway,  finds  nothing  but  thorns  on  his  return; 
that  the  man  who  in  his  wild  youth  has  squandered  a  million, 
will  never  enjoy,  during  his  life,  the  income  of  forty  thousand 
francs,  which  this  million  would  have  provided — are  trite  com- 
monplaces, if  one  thinks  of  the  moral  theory  of  life;  but  new 
discoveries,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  most  men.  You  may 
see  here  a  true  image  of  all  honeymoons ;  this  is  their  history, 
this  is  the  plain  fact  and  not  the  cause  that  underlies  it. 

But  that  men  endowed  with  a  certain  power  of  thought  by 
a  privileged  education,  and  accustomed  to  think  deliberately, 
in  order  to  shine  in  polities,  literature,  art,  commerce  or  pri- 
vate life — that  these  men  should  all  marry  with  the  intention 
of  being  happy,  of  governing  a  wife,  either  by  love  or  by  force, 
and  should  all  tumble  into  the  same  pitfall  and  should  become 
foolish,  after  having  enjoyed  a  certain  happiness  for  a 
certain  time, — this  is  certainly  a  problem  whose  solution  is 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  unknown  depths  of  the  human  soul, 
than  in  the  quasi  physical  truths,  on  the  basis  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  attempted  to  explain  some  of  these  phenomena. 
The  risky  search  for  the  secret  laws,  wliich  almost  all  men  are 
bound  to  violate  without  knowing  it,  under  these  circum- 
stances, promises  abundant  glory  for  any  one,  even  though 
he  make  shipwreck  in  the  enterprise  upon  which  we  now  ven- 
ture to  set  forth.    Tx't  u?  tbon  make  the  attempt. 

In  spite  of  all  that  fools  have  to  say  about  the  difficulty  they 
have  had  in  explaining  love,  there  are  certain  principles  relat- 
ing to  it  as  infallible  as  thosc^  of  geometry ;  but  in  each  char- 
acter these  are  modified  according  to  its  tendency;  hence  the 
caprices  of  love,  which  are  due  to  the  infinite  number  of  vary- 
ing temperaments.     If  we  were  permitted  never  to  see  the 


r  li^lii  without  also  fN?iTening  on  wliat  they 
\  miiuh  woukl  refutitf  tu  U^lieve  in  the  raoTe- 

of  the  etm  and  in  ita  onenue^.    Let  the  blind  men  ery 

oat  as  they  like:  I  boast  with  Hoerateg,  although  I  am  not  as 
wm  tm  he  wn^,  that  I  know  of  nanght  save  love;  and  1  intend 
to  ttieinpt  llic  farmulation  of  some  of  it«  pffeeepts,  in  order 
to  spans  marrii^d  fKxvple  the  trouble  of  endgeling  their  brains; 
tbryiRiiiM  soon  readi  the  limit  of  their  wit. 

Nov  all  th«'  preceding  obssorvationp  mar  he  resolved  into  a 
ftogfe  propMjtton,  which  insj  be  cfjnsidered  either  the  first 
or  h^t  term  in  this  a^eret  theory  of  love,  whose  statement 
vould  end  hv  wearying  us,  if  we  did  not  briiig  it  to  a  prompt 
eonrinsion.  This  priudple  is  contained  in  the  following 
fotmolii : 

LVIL 

Bdwrfii  two  Win^i  susceptible  of  loTe,  th^  duration  of  pas- 
KtoD  is  in  proportion  to  the  original  resistance  of  the  woman, 
or  to  Ibe  obetncle?*  which  the  accidents  of  social  life  put  in  the 
way  of  your  happiness. 

II  yoia  have  desired  your  object  only  for  one  day,  your  love 
perhaps  will  not  last  more  than  three  nights.  Where  must  we 
mA  for  thi*  canses  of  this  law?  I  do  not  know.  If  you  cast 
yoor  eyei^  around  von,  yon  will  find  abnmlant  proof  of  this 
role;  in  the  Tn;;etable  world  the  plants  which  take  the  longest 
tim*  to  gnrw  are  those  which  promise  to  have  the  longest  life; 
ia  the  tooral  order  of  thin*:.^  the  works  produced  yesterday  die 
'  nl  world  the  womb  which  infringes 

f  ■        !s  dead  fruit.    In  everything,  a  work 

whidi  ia  pc^rmanent  ha^  been  brooded  over  by  time  for  a  long 
period.  A  long  futnm  nHiuires  a  long  pai?t  If  love  is  a  child, 
pMvion  ia  a  man.  Thie*  general  law,  which  all  men  obey,  to 
thicli  all  iMnngft  and  all  f^»ntfmeat^  muist  submit^  is  precisely 
f^t  whirh  every  marriHge  infringeii,  as  we  have  plainly  shown. 
This  priudple  ban  given  rUe  to  the  love  tales  of  the  Middle 
^^gm;  the  Atnadiw**,  (he  T^anerbif «.  the  Tristans  of  ballad  titer- 
9tm,  whose  ooBsfcaney  may  juntly  l^e  called  fabuloui,  are  alle* 
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gories  of  the  national  mythology  which  our  imitation  of  Greek 
literature  nipped  in  the  bud.  These  fascinating  characters, 
outlined  by  the  imagination  of  the  troubadours,  set  their  seal 
and  sanction  upon  this  truth. 

LVIII. 
We  do  not  attach  ourselves  permanently  to  any  possessions, 
excepting  in  proportion  to  the  trouble,  toil  and  longing  which 
they  have  cost  us. 

All  that  our  meditations  have  revealed  to  us  about  the  basis 
of  the  primordial  law  of  love  is  comprised  in  the  following 
axiom,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  principle  and  the  result 
of  the  law. 

LIX. 

In  every  case  we  receive  only  in  proportion  to  what  we  give. 

This  last  principle  is  so  self-evident  that  we  will  not  attempt 
to  demonstrate  it.  We  merely  add  a  single  observation  which 
appears  to  us  of  some  importance.  The  writer  who  said: 
"Everything  is  true,  and  everything  is  false,^'  announced  a 
fact  which  the  human  intellect,  naturally  prone  to  sophism, 
interprets  as  it  chooses,  but  it  really  seems  as  though  human 
affairs  have  as  many  facets  as  there  are  minds  that  contem- 
plate them.    This  fact  may  be  detailed  as  follows : 

There  cannot  be  found,  in  all  creation,  a  single  law  which 
is  not  counterbalanced  by  a  law  exactly  contrar}'  to  it;  life  in 
everything  is  maintained  by  the  equilibrium  of  two  opposing 
forces.  So  in  the  present  subject,  as  regards  love,  if  you  give 
too  much,  you  will  not  receive  enough.  The  mother  who  shows 
her  children  her  whole  tenderness  calls  forth  their  ingrati- 
tude*, and  in^iratitude  is  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  reciprocation.  The  wife  who  loves  more  than  she  is 
loved  must  necessarily  \\q  the  object  of  tyninny.  Durable  love 
i-  that  which  always  ktvps  the  foavs  of  two  human  beings  in 
^fjuilibrium.  Now  this  ei|uilibrium  may  be  maintained  per- 
manently ;  the  one  who  loves  the  more  ought  to  stop  at  the 
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rpoinl  of  \hr  one  flho  loveB  the  Icsji,  And  is  it  not,  aftor  all, 
llir  P\rCN'tetit  sacrifice  that  a  loving  heart  con  make,  that  Ioyq 
(^ould  ^>  accommoflatc  it^tf  a§  to  adjust  the  inec|tialiiy? 

What  beniimecit  *>f  admiration  mu^t  rise  in  the  f^oiil  of  a 
philci^pher  on  tliiec'overing  that  then?  h,  perhaps,  but  ono 
•ingle  prineiple  in  the  world,  aj«  then?  h  hnt  one  God ;  and  that 
1  OUT  affection?  ni-e  Hubjeet  to  the  same  laws  whieh 
Finn  lo  JiBv,  the  flowerB  to  bloom,  the  universe  to 
tem  with  lifi^  ? 

IVrliiip,  we  rmghi  i-*  -*i  tv  in  the  metaphyt^ic.^  of  lore  the 
nnjidciA  for  tho  following  proiMit*ition,  which  tlirowt>  the  most 
fifid  light  on  the  question  of  honeymoons  and  of  Red-moons : 


Tjieoebm. 

Jlaa  goes  from  aversioti  to  love;  but  if  he  has  begun  by 
hfingt  «nd  afterwards  eomea  to  feel  aversion,  he  never  retnrna 
btove. 


In   certain   human   organisms  the   feelings   are  dwarfed, 

u  l!i4?  thought  may  bt*  in  certain  sterile  imaginations.    Thus, 

just  B£  some  mind^  have  the  fticulty  of  eomprchL^nding  the 

I eofiDCClions  e^i*»ting  lK*t\ve<'U  di(Trn»nt  things  without  formal 

I  deduction :  and  as  they  have  the  faculty  of  Raizing  upon  each 

bnnula  fefjuniteiy^  without  eomhining  them*  or  without  the 

i  power  of  in&lght,  eompari^^on  and  exprt*Sv^ion;  m  in  the  ^amo 

WIT,  different  i^mh  may  have  more  or  lesis  in»pi?rfrct  idea^ 

lAf  thr  various  in^nlimenti*.     Tulent  In  love,  as  in  every  other 

[irt,  conjiidt^  in  the  power  of  forming  a  eoneeption  eombineil 

liith  the  power  of  earrying  it  out.    The  world  i&  full  of  people 

[*bo  rinjc  air«,  but  who  f»mit  the  rttonieUf},  who  have  quarters 

Uf  an  ideal,  as  they  have  iiuarterit  of  M^ntuncnt.  hut  who  can 

more  nin^rdinate  the  njovements  of  Iheir  niTirtions  than  of 

1^1        .1       .vp-^     |j^  ^  wonl,  they  iire  ineomplete.     Unite  a  fine 

n-ith  a  diiiirfiH?  intel1i;£ence  and  yon   f>recipitate 

^a  <iiwwtrr ;  for  it  i«  necoB^ary  tbit  ef]uilibrium  be  preserved  in 

rthiog. 
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We  leave  to  the  philosophers  of  the  boudoir  or  to  the  sages 
of  the  back  parlor  to  investigate  the  thousand  ways  in  which 
men  of  different  temperaments^  intellects,  social  positions  and 
fortunes  disturb  this  equilibriiun.  Meanwhile  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  last  cause  for  the  setting  of  the  honey- 
moon and  the  rising  of  the  Red-moon. 

There  is  in  life  one  principle  more  potent  than  life  itself. 
It  is  a  movement  whose  celerity  springs  from  an  unknown 
motive  power.  Man  is  no  more  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
this  revolution  than  the  earth  is  aware  of  that  which  causes 
her  rotation.  A  certain  something,  which  I  gladly  call  the 
current  of  life,  bears  along  our  choicest  thoughts,  makes  use 
of  most  people's  will  and  carries  us  on  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
Thus,  a  man  of  common-sense,  who  never  fails  to  pay  his  bills, 
if  he  is  a  merchant,  a  man  who  has  been  able  to  escape  death, 
or  what  perhaps  is  more  trying,  sickness,  by  the  observation 
of  a  certain  easy  but  daily  regimen,  is  completely  and  duly 
nailed  up  between  the  four  planks  of  his  coffin,  after  having 
said  every  evening :  "Dear  me !  to-morrow  I  will  not  forget 
my  pills!"  How  are  we  to  explain  this  magic  spell  which 
rules  all  the  affairs  of  life?  Do  men  submit  to  it  from  a  want 
of  energy  ?  Men  who  have  the  strongest  wills  arc  subject  to 
it.  Is  it  default  of  memory?  People  who  possess  this  fac- 
ulty in  the  highest  degree  yield  to  its  fascination. 

Every  one  can  recognize  the  operation  of  this  influence  in 
the  case  of  his  neighbor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  which 
exclude  the  majority  of  husbands  from  the  honeymoon.  It  is 
thus  that  the  wise  man,  survivor  of  all  reefc  and  shoals,  such 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  sometimes  falls  into  the  snares  which 
he  himself  has  set. 

I  have  myself  noticed  that  man  deals  with  marriage  and  its 
dangers  in  very  mudi  the  same  way  that  he  deals  with  wigs; 
and  perhaps  the  following  phases  of  thought  concerning  wigs^ 
may  furnish  a  formula  for  human  life  in  general. 

First  Epoch. — Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  ever  have  white 
hair? 

Second  Epoch. — In  any  case,  if  I  have  white  hair,  I  shall 
never  wear  a  wig.    dood  liord  !  what  is  more  ugly  than  a  wig? 
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One  UKirniDg  yon  bear  a  young  voice,  which  love  inuch 
nUeotT  make^  to  vibniti^  than  iulk  to  Bileiice,  exciaimmg ; 

"Well,  1  dt^clsre!  yon  have  a  rbite  bairr' 

TtlxiD  ErociK— Why  not  wear  a  weli-iuade  wig  which 
people  would  not  notice?  There  is  a  cjertain  merit  in  deceiv- 
tag  efterj boijjr ;  bendei,  a  wig  keepa  you  warm,  prevents  tak- 
ing cold.  etc. 

FotrBTit  Kpocii.^ — The  wig  is  so  skillfully  put  on  that  you 
deoeive  every  one  who  tiot^  not  know  you* 

Tbc  wig  takes  up  all  your  attention^  and  amour-propre 
umkeis^  you  every  morning  as  busy  as  the  most  skillful  hair- 
dreiitr. 

Prrru  Epocu.^The  neglected  wig.  *'Good  heavens!  How 
tedtoni  it  18,  to  have  to  go  with  bar^  head  eveiy  evening,  and 
to  curl  one'*  wig  every  inorning  V 

SlXTtt  Ei'ocn. — The  wig  allows  a^rtain  white  hairs  to 
CiQipr;  it  i^  put  on  awry  and  the  observer  perceives  on  the 
back  of  yonr  neck  a  white  line,  which  contrasts  with  the  deep 
fiatfl  pushed  back  by  the  collar  of  your  coat, 

SvnC9iTii  Epoch. — Your  wig  is  as  seraggy  as  Jog'tj-tooth 
gnmi  and — excuse  the  expression — you  are  making  fun  of 
yoor  wig* 

**Sir/'  wild  one  of  the  most  powerful  feminine  intelligences 
vfiich  have  condescendcRl  to  enlighten  me  on  some  of  the 
most  obiciirR  passages  in  my  book,  **what  do  yon  mean  by  this 
wif?" 

•"Madame/*  I  answered,  "when  a  man  falls  into  a  mood  of 
l^^bdiffifrcftcc  with  regJird  to  his  wig,  he  Ls^ — he  is— what  your 

tband  piiibably  i^  not/* 

**Biit  my  hu^winrl  is  not — '*  (she  paust?d  and  thought  for  a 
Biotnent).  "He  is  not  amiable;  he  is  not — well,  he  is  not — of 
«4n  rvro  temper;  he  is  not — " 

^Then^  nuidattie,  he  would  doubtless  be  indifferent  to  his 
ri|cr 

We  lookfN]  at  each  other,  she  with  a  welt^aasnmed  air  of 
dignity,  I  with  a  suppress  smile. 

^  lee,'^  aatd  1,  *^tli«t  we  must  pay  special  respect  to  the 
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ears  of  the  little  sex,  for  they  are  the  only  chaste  things  about 
them/' 

I  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  has  something  of 
importance  to  disclose^  and  the  fair  dame  lowered  her  eyes^ 
as  if  she  had  some  reason  to  blush. 

''Madame^  in  these  days  a  minister  is  not  hanged,  as  once 
upon  a  time,  for  saying  yes  or  no;  a  Chateaubriand  would 
scarcely  torture  Frangoise  de  Foix,  and  we  wear  no  longer  at 
our  side  a  long  sword  ready  to  avenge  an  insult.  Now  in  a 
century  when  civilization  has  made  such  rapid  progress,  when 
we  can  learn  a  science  in  twenty-four  lessons,  everything  must 
follow  this  race  after  perfection.  We  can  no  longer  speak  the 
manly,  rude,  coarse  language  of  our  ancestors.  The  age  in 
which  are  fabricated  such  fine,  such  brilliant  stuflfs,  such  ele- 
gant furniture,  and  when  are  made  such  rich  porcelains,  must 
needs  be  the  age  of  periphrase  and  circumlocution.  We  must 
try,  therefore,  to  coin  a  new  word  in  place  of  the  comic 
expression  which  Moli^re  used;  since  the  language  of  this 
great  man,  as  a  contemporary  author  has  said,  is  too  free  for 
ladies  who  find  gauze  too  thick  for  their  garments.  But  people 
of  the  world  know,  as  well  as  the  learned,  how  the  Greeks  had 
an  innate  taste  for  mysteries.  That  poetic  nation  knew  well 
how  to  invest  ^nth  the  tints  of  fable  the  antique  traditions  of 
their  history.  At  the  voice  of  their  rhapsodists  together  with 
their  poets  and  romancers,  kings  became  gods  and  their 
adventures  of  gallantry  were  transformed  into  immortal  alle- 
gories. According  to  M.  Chompre,  licentiate  in  law,  the  classic 
author  of  the  Diciionarxj  of  Mythology,  the  labyrinth  was 
^an  enclosure  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  buildings 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  young  man  once  entered, 
he  could  no  more  find  his  way  out.^  Here  and  there  flowery 
thickets  were  presented  to  his  view,  but  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  alleys,  which  crossed  and  recrossed  his  path  and 
boro  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  passage,  among  the  briars, 
rocks  and  thorns,  the  patient  found  himself  in  combat  with 
an  animal  called  the  Minotaur. 

*^Now,  madame,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honor  of  calling 
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te  Jfoor  mind  the  fact  that  the  ilinotaur  was  of  all  knowB 
htvti  ihmi  which  .Mythology  dii^tLiiguishu^  ais  the  nRit^t  dan- 
gefouA;  tliat  m  order  to  &ave  themselves  from  his  mvagea,  the 
Athenians  were  boimd  to  deliver  to  him,  every  i% ingle  year, 
fifty  vif^ns;  you  will  perhapy  csc*apo  the  error  of  good 
IL  Choitipr^,  who  saw  in  the  labyrinth  notfiing  hut  an  Engliyh 
e^rflen ;  and  you  will  recognize  in  tliis  iageniou^  fable  a 
lii-d  jillegon%  or  we  may  better  say  a  faithful  and  fearful 
J"  -f  the  dangers  of  marriage.  The  piilntings  recently 
>  '  . "  nnl  at  irerculanenni  have  served  to  confirm  ihh  opinion. 
Aud^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  learned  men  have  for  a  long  time 
Wieirrd*  rii  accordance  with  the  writings  of  certain  authors, 
that  the  Mmotaur  was*  an  animal  lialf-nmnj  half-bull ;  but  the 
iftb  panel  ©f  ancient  paintings  at  llercuhinciim  representH  to 
WB  thia  aTlcgoncal  mouiiler  with  a  botly  entirely  hutnnn ;  and, 
to  take  away  aJl  veertige  of  doubt^  he  lies  crushed  at  the  feet 
f'f  TboMtu.  Now,  my  dear  niadamc^  why  s^hotibl  we  not  mk 
Mjrtboln^  to  come  and  rescue  ne  from  that  hypocrisy  which 
M  gatniag  ground  with  tis  and  binders  m  from  kughing  ag  our 
fiitbers  laughed?  And  thus,  since  in  the  world  a  young  lady 
iom  not  ?ery  well  know  how^  to  spread  the  veil  under  which 
an  licme^'  1  hides  her  behavior,  in  a  eontingeney  which 
a«r  gran  >  would  have  roughly  cxphiined  by  a  single 
vord,  Tou,  like  a  crowd  of  beautiful  hut  prevaricating  ladies, 
jwi  cotslent  yourselves  with  ^ying,  *Ah  !  yi*?,  die  h  very  ami* 
abip,  but, — but  what  ? — ^'but  ^he  i^  often  very  inconsistent — / 
I  havi»  for  a  long  (imc  tried  to  find  otit  the  meaning  of  tbis  last 
itirxl,  and,  abovi^  alL  the  figiirc  of  rhetoric  by  which  you  make 
it  expreaa  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  mgnifiee ;  but  all  my 
fQpeait;be«  have  }mn\  in  vain.  VcH-Verf  n^\\  tbe  word  last, 
aai]  waa  uiifortunately  ad(lrt*s?ied  to  the  innocent  nnuH  whose 
iafifleUlii-a  did  not  in  any  wtiy  infringe  the  honor  of  the  men. 
Wbam  a  woman  i«  tncanmMrnt  the  husband  must  lie,  ai'cording 
^mtf  minotaurized.  If  the  minotaurixed  man  is  a  line  felloMV 
ii  Im  eqjoja  a  certain  cfstccm> — anrl  nmny  hushamls  rr-ally 
ikiPnii  to  tie  pitii'd, — then,  in  spt^king  of  him,  y*i*u  mx  in  a 
pathHic  Toiee^  'M.,  A it  a  very  t*«timtthle  man,  his  wife  !« 
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exceedingly  pretty^  but  they  say  he  is  not  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations/  Thus^  madame^  the  estimable  man  who  is  unhappy 
in  his  domestic  relations,  the  man  who  has  an  inconsistent 
wife,  or  the  husband  who  is  minotaurized  are  simply  husbands 
as  they  appear  in  Moli^re.  Well,  then,  0  goddess  of  modern 
taste,  do  not  these  expressions  seem  to  you  characterized  by  a 
transparency  chaste  enough  for  anybody  ?" 

^^Ah !  mon  Dieu !"  she  answered,  laughing,  "if  the  thing  is 
the  same,  what  does  it  matter  whether  it  be  expressed  in  two 
syllables  or  in  a  hundred  ?'^ 

She  bade  me  good-bye,  with  an  ironical  nod  and  disappeared, 
doubtless  to  join  the  countesses  of  my  preface  and  all  the 
metaphorical  creatures,  so  often  employed  by  romance-writers 
as  agents  for  the  recovery  or  composition  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

As  for  you,  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  real  creatures 
who  read  my  book,  if  there  are  any  among  you  who  make  com- 
mon cause  with  my  conjugal  champion,  I  give  you  notice  that 
you  will  not  at  once  become  unhappy  in  your  domestic  rela- 
tions. A  man  arrives  at  this  conjugal  condition  not  suddenly, 
but  insensibly  and  by  degrees.  Many  husbands  have  even 
remained  unfortunate  in  their  domestic  relations  during  their 
whole  life  and  have  never  known  it.  This  domestic  revolu- 
tion develops  itself  in  accordance  with  fixed  rules;  for  the 
revolutions  of  the  honeymoon  are  as  regular  as  the  phases  of 
the  moon  in  heaven,  and  are  the  same  in  every  married  house. 
Have  we  not  proved  that  moral  nature,  like  physical  nature, 
has  its  laws  ? 

Your  young  wife  will  never  take  a  lover,  as  we  have  else- 
where said,  without  making  serious  reflections.  As  soon  as 
the  honeymoon  wanes,  you  will  find  that  you  have  aroused  in 
her  a  sentiment  of  pleasure  which  you  have  not  satisfied;  you 
have  opened  to  her  the  book  of  life ;  and  she  has  derived  an 
excellent  idea  from  the  prosaic  dullness  which  distinguishes 
your  complacent  love,  of  the  poetry  which  is  the  natural  result 
when  souls  and  pleasures  are  in  accord.  Like  a  timid  bird, 
still  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun  which  has  ceased,  she  puts 
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her  bead  out  of  her  ne^,  luaks  round  her,  and  sees  the  world; 
and  ItDowing  the  word  of  a  charade  which  you  have  played, 
•te  tefc  tivclv  the  void  which  exii-ts  in  your  languish- 

ing pail".  -  10  dnlnrs  thut  it  h  only  with  a  lover  that  she 

can  ff^B  the  delightful  exercise  of  her  free  will  in  love. 

Yoo  have  dried  the  green  wood  in  preparation  for  a  fire* 

In  the  situation  in  whieh  both  nf  you  find  yourselves,  there 
Im  no  woman ^  even  the  mos^t  virtnouB,  wlio  w<>uld  not  be  found 
wcirthy  at  n  granda  itmsion,  who  hag  not  dreamed  of  it^  and 
wbu  dqe§  not  believe  that  it  is  easily  kindled,  for  tliere  is  alwaji* 
'        '  -tnin  amour-propre  readj  to  reinforce  that  eon- 

-y — a  jwded  w^ife. 

•*lf  the  role  of  an  honest  woman  were  nothing  more  than 
perilcitiV^  mhl  an  old  lady  to  me.  '*!  w^ould  admit  that  it  would 
serve.  But  it  ie  tiresiomej  and  1  have  never  met  a  virtuous 
woman  who  did  not  think  aWit  tJeeeiving  Bomel>ody.-' 

Ai*d  then,  Wfore  any  lover  presents  himself,  a  wife  dis- 
eiaaef  with  her^If  the  legality  of  the  aet;  she  enters  into  a 
eonflict  with  her  duties,  wnth  the  law,  with  religion  and  with 
the  ftfcrrt  des^ires  of  a  nature  which  knows  no  cheek-rein 
excepting  that  which  &he  places  upon  herself.  And  then  com* 
mmceB  for  you  a  condition  of  affairs  totally  new;  then  you 
itmwt  the  flrgt  intimation  which  nature,  that  good  and 
iadolgent  mother^  always  gives  to  the  creatures  who  are 
iixpdi^  to  any  danger.  Nature  has  jiut  u  hell  on  the  neck  of 
th^  MtnDtaur,  &i  on  the  tail  of  that  frightful  snake  which 
if  the  terror  of  tmvders*  Anrl  then  appear  in  your  wife  what 
wc  will  c^l  the  first  symptoms,  and  woe  to  him  who  does  not 
know  how  io  contend  with  them,  Tho^e  who  in  reading  our 
book  will  remember  that  they  saw  those  eym ptonis  in  their  own 
duBiefftic  life  can  pa§a  to  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  where 
tbr^       .-   ^     .  .         ^       iriay  gjrin  eonsolrttion- 

T  i  to,  in  which  a  married  couple  bind 

tlieiBietYes  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  tinje,  is  the  point  from 
whicb  our  work  starts,  m  it  is  the  end  at  which  our  observa* 
tioQiftop.  A  nwin  of  inteingenee  should  know  how  to  reeog- 
vhe  the  m^ftariciia  indications,  the  objure  signs  and  the 
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involuntary  revelation  which  a  wife  unwittingly  exhibits;  for 
the  next  Meditation  will  doubtless  indicate  the  more  evident 
of  the  manifestations  to  neophytes  in  the  sublime  science  of 
marriage. 


MEDITATION  VIIL 


Of  the  Fibst  Symptoms. 


When  your  wife  reaches  that  crisis  in  which  we  have  left 
her,  you  yourself  are  wrapped  in  a  pleasant  and  unsuspicious 
security.  You  have  so  often  seen  ihe  sun  that  you  begin  to 
think  it  is  shining  over  ever}'body.  You  therefore  give  no 
longer  that  attention  to  the  least  action  of  your  wife,  which 
was  impelled  by  your  first  outburst  of  passion. 

This  indolence  prevents  many  husbands  from  perceiving 
the  symptoms  which,  in  their  wives,  herald  the  first  storm; 
and  this  disposition  of  mind  has  resulted  in  the  minotauriza- 
tion  of  more  husbands  than  have  either  opportunity,  carriages, 
sofas  and  apartments  in  town. 

The  feeling  of  indifference  in  the  presence  of  danger  is  to 
some  degree  justified  by  the  apparent  tranquillity  which  sur- 
rounds you.  The  conspiracy  which  is  formed  against  you  by 
our  million  of  hungry  celibates  seems  to  be  unanimous  in  its 
advance.  Although  all  are  enemies  of  each  other  and  know 
each  other  well,  a  sort  of  instinct  forces  them  into  co-opera- 
tion. 

Two  persons  are  married.  The  myrmidons  of  the  Minotaur, 
young  and  old,  have  usually  the  politeness  to  leave  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  entirely  to  themselves  at  first.  They  look 
upon  the  husband  as  an  artisan,  whose  business  it  is  to  trim, 
polish,  cut  into  facets  and  mount  the  diamond,  which  is  to 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  order  to  be  admired  all  around. 
Moreover,  the  aspect  of  a  young  married  couple  much  taken 
with  each  other  always  rejoices  the  heart  of  those  among  the 
celibates  who  are  known  as  roues;  they  take  good  care  not  to 
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lit  by  which  iiociety  is  to  be  proflteil ;  tliej^ 
showers  do  not  last  long.  They  thercfort; 
kivp  quiet;  tiiej  watch,  and  wait^  with  iacredible  vigilauce, 
fw  Xhii  moment  whm  bride  and  groom  begin  to  weary  of  the 
iPYeuth  heaven. 

The  tact  with  which  celibate?*  dieeover  the  moment  when 
tbt  hvcexe  begins  to  rise  in  a  new  home  can  only  be  compared 
til  the  indi^en,*nee  of  those  husbands  for  whom  the  Red-moon 
riaeeu  Tliere  i^,  qv^u  in  intrigue,  a  moment  of  ripencsis  which 
iDitfl  be  w*aited  for.  The  great  man  k  he  who  anticipates  tlic 
outcome  of  certain  eireum stances.  Men  of  fifty-two,  whom 
we  hare  represented  as  being  ^o  dangeron«,  know  very  well,  for 
eutfupK  that  any  man  w)kj  offers  liimself  as  lover  to  a 
wnniaji  and  in  l-  rejected,  will  tw?  received  with  open 

armi  thnx*  ninm  i  wards.    But  it  may  be  truly  i^aid  tliat 

in  g«ieral  marric**!  people  in  iK^traying  their  indifference 
fOirardi  each  other  ehow  the  ftiime  natveie  with  which  they  first 
hptfiyeil  their  U>^i\  At  the  time  when  you  are  tf averting 
with  madame  the  raFishing  fieldf^  of  the  seventh  heaven — 
wbffi?  according  to  their  temperament,  newly  married  people 
irmain  eJie»mpt*«1  for  n  longer  or  shorter  time,  m  the  preced- 
iag  Mtdiiaiion  has  provcd^i-you  go  little  or  not  at  all  into 
aodrtjr*  Happy  ae  you  are  in  your  home,  if  you  do  go  abroad, 
it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  choice  party  and 
Tifitting  the  theatre,  the  country,  etc.  From  the  moment  you 
tbf*  lit'wl?  wiHldi-tl  make  your  apiKMrantx;  in  the  world  again^ 
Ton  aB'^  ther,  or  separately,  and  are  seen  to  he 

attrnf^  .  :  ut  ball><,  at  parties,  at  all  the  empty 

at!  '  created  to  c^sicape  the  void  of  an  unsatisfied  heart, 

Ibf  '  1  fhaf  ynur  wife  comes  there  in  fK*areh  of 

2U'^  iuc,  hvT  hu^band  are  therefore  wearieome 

tolier. 

At  t^^-  *^'t^it  the  celibate  knows  that  half  of  the  journey 
ii  aeeci:  At  this  point  you  are  on  the  eve  of  being 

mmotkiwU*  '    ^nn  wife  i:^  likely  tn  bemme  inconsistent; 

whUi  mAi  lie  i^  on  tlic  ivjntrary  likely  to  prove  very 

cooftttrtit  in  her  conclnet,  that  t?he  has  reasoned  it  out  with 
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astonishing  sagacity  and  that  you  are  likely  vcr}*  soon  to  smell 
fire.  From  that  moment  she  will  not  in  appearance  fail  in 
any  of  her  duties,  and  will  put  on  the  colors  of  that  virtue  in 
which  she  is  most  lacking.    Said  Cr6billon : 

"Alafil 
Is  it  right  to  be  heir  of  the  man  whom  we  slay?  " 

Never  has  she  seemed  more  anxious  to  please  you.  She  will 
seek,  as  much  as  possible,  to  allay  the  secret  wounds  which 
she  tliinks  about  inflicting  upon  your  married  bliss,  she  will 
do  so  by  those  little  attentions  which  induce  you  to  believe 
in  the  eternity  of  her  love;  hence  the  proverb,  "Happy  as  a 
fool."  But  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  women,  they 
either  despise  their  own  husbands  from  the  very  fact  that  they 
find  no  difficulty  in  deceiving  them ;  or  they  hate  them  when 
they  find  themselves  circumvented  by  them;  or  they  fall  into 
a  condition  of  indifference  towards  them,  which  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  tlian  hatred.  In  this  emergency,  the  first  thing 
which  may  l>e  diagnosed  in  a  woman  is  a  decided  oddness  of 
behavior.  A  woman  loves  to  be  saved  from  herself,  to  escape 
her  conscience,  but  without  the  eagerness  shown  in  this  con- 
nection by  wives  who  are  tlioroughly  unhappy.  She  dresses 
herself  with  especial  care,  in  order,  she  will  tell  you,  to  flatter 
your  amour-propre  by  drawing  all  eyes  upon  her  in  the  midst 
of  parties  and  public  entertaimnents. 

When  she  returns  to  the  bosom  of  her  stupid  home  you  will 
see  that,  at  times,  she  is  gloomy  and  thoughtful,  then  sud- 
denly laughing  and  gay  as  if  beside  herself;  or  assuming  the 
serious  expression  of  a  German  when  he  advances  to  the  fight 
Such  varying  moods  always  indicate  the  terrible  doubt  and 
hesitation  to  wliich  we  have  already  referred.  There  are 
women  who  read  romances  in  order  to  feast  upon  the  images 
of  love  cleverly  depicted  and  always  varied,  of  love  crowned 
yet  triumphant;  or  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  in 
thought  with  the  perils  of  an  intrigue. 

She  will  profess  the  highest  esteem  for  you,  she  will  tdl 
you  that  she  loves  you  as  a  sister;  and  that  such  reasonable 
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£cieiidBkip  is  the  only  true,  the  only  duraljlo  fneiidflhip,  tlic 
ooljr  lie  which  It  is  the  aim  of  itiiirrm^e  lu  esliibiisLi  betv^^intu 
man  and  wtfih 

She  will  iclroitly  diitingumh  between  tlie  duties  wliicli  are 
all  ihc  tuu  to  pTfcirin  nm\  the  rrglits  whicli  t^bc  can  tletnand  lo 


She  rinrn  with  inditfereDce,  appreciated  bv  you  alone,  all 
tliedetaib  of  nmrrit^d  bappint^ss.  This  stjrt  ol  hiippinesR,  per* 
hMp9f  hufi  never  bt^ii  very  agreeable  to  her  and  moreover  it  is 
alvajs  with  her.  She  knows  it  well,  she  has  analyzed  it;  and 
whmt  filight  but  terrilile  evidence  conies  from  these  cireum- 
ffUmoi^s  to  prove  to  an  intelligent  ImMbend  that  this  frail 
eratture  aigtuss  and  reiisoni^j  instead  of  being  carried  away 
oD  the  ianpert  of  piJisioii. 

The  iDOiir  ft  man  Judges  the  leas  he  love^. 

And  now  irill  hur^l  fortli  from  her  lljoee  pk*asnntrie&  at 
vhkfa  you  will  be  the  fin*t  to  laugh  and  those  retlectiona 
irhk4i  will  startle  you  by  their  profundity;  now  you  will  *e€ 
indckfi  changes  of  mood  and  tlje  caprices^  of  a  mind  which 
hnitetc^.  At  tinir?i  f=he  will  e\biliit  extreme  trnderncii^,  as  if 
At  npentfid  of  her  thought**  and  Iter  pr^jj(.*cti!s;  BometimtB  she 
will  \m  fallen  and  at  cro^-piirpo&eft  with  you;  in  a  word,  ehe 
will  fulllll  th<*  Vfirium  et  mtdabih  femlna  which  we  hitherto 
h«Te  hid  thi  -  attribute  to  the  feminine  tempt^rament. 

Diderot^  in  1=  :'  to  explain  the  inutatiouB  almost  atmos- 

pberie  in  the  l>ehavior  of  wnnien^  ho*  even  gone  »o  far  a%  to 
vkI'     *  '       iThprinir  of  what  lie  call^  la  bHe  firoce;  but  we 

wm*  -  !iiiTm  in  a  woman  who  is  happy. 

Tbcue  friDptoms,  li^ht  as  goi^samer,  resemble  the  eloudi 
which  iTirrcly  hn^k  the  axun?  surfacx^  nf  the  eky  and  which 
thpy  cill  flijwera  of  the  >h»nn.  BiJt  !*ocm\  their  etilorg  take  a 
dewier  ir 

6  tht   -  iif  this  soknin  premeditation,  which  tends, 

»i  ICaihme  dc  Stai'l  ^ay*^  to  hring  m^'re  pmiry  ijito  life,  som« 
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women,  in  whom  virtuous  mothers  either  from  considerations 
of  worldly  advantage  of  duty  or  sentiment,  or  through  sheer 
hypocrisy,  have  inculcated  steadfast  principles,  take  the  over- 
whelming fancies  by  which  they  are  assailed  for  suggestions 
of  the  devil;  and  you  will  see  them  therefore  trotting  regularly 
to  mass,  to  midday  offices,  even  to  ves^Hirs.  This  false  devo- 
tion exhibits  itself,  first  of  all,  in  the  shape  of  pretty  books 
of  devotion  in  a  costly  binding,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  dear 
sinners  attempt  in  vain  to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  by  relig- 
ion, and  long  neglected  for  the  pleasures  of  marriage. 

Now  here  we  will  lay  down  a  principle,  and  you  must 
engrave  it  on  your  memory  in  letters  of  fire. 

When  a  young  woman  suddenly  takes  up  religious  prac- 
tices which  she  has  before  abandoned,  this  new  order  of  life 
always  conceals  a  motive  higlily  significant,  in  view  of  her 
husband's  happiness.  In  the  case  of  at  least  seventy-nine 
women  out  of  a  hundred  this  return  to  God  proves  that  they 
have  been  inconsistent,  or  that  tliey  intend  to  become  so. 

But  a  symptom  more  significaint  still  and  more  decisive, 
and  one  that  every  husband  should  recognize  under  pain  of 
being  considered  a  fool,  is  this : 

At  the  time  when  both  of  you  are  immersed  in  the  illusive 
delights  of  the  honeymoon,  your  wife,  as  one  devoted  to  you, 
would  constantly  Ciirry  out  your  will.  She  was  happy  in  the 
power  of  showing  the  ready  will,  which  both  of  you  mistook 
for  love,  and  she  would  have  liked  for  you  to  have  asked  her 
to  walk  on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  immediately,  nimble  as 
a  squirrel,  she  would  have  run  over  the  tiles.  In  a  word,  she 
found  an  ineffable  delight  in  sacrificing  to  you  that  ego  which 
made  her  a  being  distinct  from  yours.  She  had  identified  her- 
self with  your  nature  and  was  obedient  to  that  vow  of  the 
hearty  Una  caro. 

All  this  delightful  promptness  of  an  earlier  day  gradually 

Isded  away.    Wounded  to  find  her  will  counted  as  nothing, 

your  wife  will  attempt,  nevertheless,  to  reassert  it  by  means 

^  a  Bystem  developed  gradually,  and  from  day  to  day,  with 

«ed  energy. 
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This  Ejnicm  h  (oiimfed  upou  wimi  we  may  cull  tlic  <lignity 
of  the  married  woitmu.  The  first  effect  of  thh  sjBtem  la  to 
mjnglo  with  vonr  plcufiures  a  certain  reserve  and  a  certain 
Itikewarmtieia^  <»f  wbich  jim  are  tlit*  sole  judge.     . 

AcoofiliBg  ti>  the  greater  or  Icsrt  violence  of  your  sensual 
piMon^  you  havo  perhape  diaeerned  mme  of  tlioee  twenty-two 
ptaiimiiii  whit'h  in  otlicr  time*  created  in  Greece  twenty-two 
tisdt  of  eourtemns^  devoted  e^})eefally  to  tlicse  delicate 
lrajichi*<  of  the  mme  art,  Irt:norflnt  and  simple,  curious  and 
full  of  hop',  your  young  \i-ife  may  have  taken  some  degrees 
to  tilts  «ciiii«*e  a«  rare  as  it  U  unknown*  and  which  we  eepecialiy 
flttnutumd  tu  the  attention  of  the  fnture  author  of  Ph^swiofjtf 

lacking  all  tln»R»  different  kindgi  of  pleasure,  all  these 
aprio&i  of  ftoul,  all  the^i!  arrowiJ  of  love,  you  are  reduw*d  to 
ihe  OKifl  camrnon  of  love  ffiishion?,  of  thiit  printitive  and  inno- 
cent wading  gait,  the  calm  hoinajie  which  the  innocent  Adam 
ii!iBdeTed  to  our  crminmn  Mother  and  which  doubtless  sug- 
p»tt*d  to  tlie  Sftrpent  the  idea  of  taking  them  in.  But  a 
iQnii|itoili  m  V"  '  h  not  frequent,  ^Imi  married  coupler 
*rp  luci  gocKl  I  ^-  til  ffjllow  tlie  Msagcs  of  pagan  Greece^ 

m  VB  hare  rang4*d,  among  the  la^t  symptoms,  the  ap|>t*arance 
ift  <l.o  r.r,!^  nnfduil  ['oiich  of  thoFc  ^hamcleeii  pleasures  which 
►  ;  -   nc^rally  tnmi  lawless  pn^ion.    In  their  proper  time 

A&U  pUco  we  will  treat  mon^  fully  of  this  fa>;'  diag- 

iVMlie;  at  thtJ*  pnint,  things  nre  redut^ed  to  a  It-  ^s  and 

Rinjogal  repugnance  which  you  alone  are  in  a  condition  to 
7 — - — --V, 

*ttmi^  time  that  i^he  is  ennobling  by  her  dignity  the 
TC*  your  wife  will  pretend  that  she  ought  to 

i^\L  ,    .     ,  :- ^  ^md  you  yourii,    '*ln  nmrrying,*'  nlie  will  say, 

**a  woman  doeii  not  row  that  she  will  abdicate  the  throne  of 
IMBBR.       ■  f"3en  then  really  slaves?     Humrtn  laws  can 

fetter  tht.  it  the  mind  !— ah  !  Qod  hap  placed  it  m>  neat 

"      At  that  no  htimnn  hand  e^jn  touth  it/' 
li'H^e  ideal*  iieci««irily  pro<fi>d  either  from  the  trw  liberal 

twrliingi^  which  you  have  allowed  her  to  receive,  or  from  some 
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reflections  which  you  have  peruiitted  her  to  make.  A  whole 
Meditation  lias  been  devoted  to  Home  Instruction. 

Then  your  wife  begins  to  say,  "itfy  chamber,  my  bed,  my 
apartment."  To  many  of  your  questions  she  will  reply,  "But, 
my  dear,  this  is  no  business  of  yours !"  Or:  "Men  have  their 
part  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  women  have  theirs." 
Or,  laughing  at  men  who  meddle  in  household  affairs,  she  will 
affirm  that  "men  do  not  understand  some  things." 

The  number  of  things  which  you  do  not  understand 
increases  day  by  day. 

One  fine  morning,  you  will  see  in  your  little  church  two 
altars,  where  before  you  never  worshiped  but  at  one.  The  altar 
of  your  wife  and  your  own  altar  have  become  distinct,  and 
this  distinction  will  go  on  increasing,  always  in  accordance 
with  the  system  founded  upon  the  dignity  of  woman. 

Then  the  following  ideas  will  appear,  and  they  will  be  incul- 
cated in  you  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  by  means  of  a  living 
force  very  ancient  in  origin  and  little  known.  Steam-power, 
horse-power,  man-power,  and  water-power  are  good  inventions, 
but  nature  has  provided  women  with  a  moral  power,  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  other  powers  are  nothing :  we  may  call 
it  rattle-power.  This  force  consists  in  a  continuance  of  the 
same  sound,  in  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same  words,  in  a 
reversion,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  same  ideas,  and  this  so 
unvaried,  that  from  hearing  them  over  and  over  again  you 
will  admit  them,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  discussion. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  rattle  will  prove  to  you : 

That  you  are  very  fortunate  to  have  such  an  excellent  wife; 

That  she  has  done  you  too  much  honor  in  marrying  you ; 

That  women  often  see  clearer  than  men ; 

That  you  ought  to  take  the  advice  of  your  wife  in  every 
thing,  and  almost  always  ought  to  follow  it; 

That  you  ought  to  respect  the  mother  of  your  children,  to 
honor  her  and  have  confidence  in  her ; 

That  the  Ix^st  way  to  escape  heing  deceived,  is  to  rely  upon 
a  wife's  refinement,  for  according  to  certain  old  ideas  which 
we  have  had  the  weakness  to  give  credit,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
■nan  to  prevent  his  wife  from  minotaurizing  him; 
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Thtt  a  lawful  wife  is  a  man's  best  friend ; 

That  a  woman  m  mtstress  id  her  oirn  houae  and  queen  in 
dfawing-room,  etc. 

Tboac  vbo  wUh  to  oppose  a  firm  resistance  to  a  woman^B 
fonqiicit,  effected  bj  means  of  lier  dignity  over  man's  power^ 
iail  into  the  category  of  the  predestined. 

At  first,  qiittrrek  ari^  which  in  the  eye  of  wives  give  an 
M  of  tyranny  to  husbands.  The  tyranny  of  a  husband  is 
•Iirays  a  terrible  excuse  for  ineo0.^istency  in  a  wife.  Thenj  in 
♦hi*ir  frivolfius  diijcussions  they  are  enabled  to  prove  to  their 
fnriiilies  and  to  ours,  to  everybody  and  to  ourselves,  that  we 
an*  ill  the  wr*>ng.  If,  for  the  sake  of  peace^  or  from  love,  you 
sukriowltHJge  the  pretended  rights  of  women,  you  yield  an 
aihiintag^  to  your  wife  by  which  &he  will  profit  eternally.  A 
htidMind^  Itkc  a  giovernmcnt,  oughl  never  to  nclmowh'dge  a 
laittake.  In  case  yoia  do  so  your  pi^wcr  will  Ik?  outflanked  by 
the  ««btle  artifice*  of  feminine  dignity:  Ihen  all  will  be  lost; 
twm  that  moment  she  wiU  advance  from  concession  to  con- 
ffttikm  nntil  she  hae  driven  you  from  her  Wd- 

'*^  '    Sog  shrewd,  intelligent,  &area&tie  and  having 

ite  over  an  ironical  phrase,  can  easily  turn 
111"  '  -«-uie  during  a  momentary  clash  of  opinions.  The 
tl*>  Oil  «»hu  h  *thc  turnj*  you  into  ridicule,  sees  the  end  of  your 
hi|ipinMs.  Your  power  haa  expired.  A  woman  who  has 
ki^^ievl  at  her  hii>il»and  ranuot  henceforth  love  him.  A  man 
flKmld  be,  to  the  Wf>njan  who  h  in  love  with  him,  a  being  full 
*»f  po«*er,  of  grentncti*),  and  alwEyi?  impos^ing.  A  family  can- 
ttol  «xt*t  without  despoti.im.    Think  of  that,  ye  nations! 

Kow  the  difficult  t-ourfsc  which  a  man  has  to  ^tecr  in  pres- 
ifllce  of  FOch  jtcrioni?  juridcnts  as  thpm\  is  whnt  we  nmy  rail  thr 
k^ui^  p^titifftu  of  marriage,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
•ud  third  partii  of  '>wr  book.  T>iiit  breviary  of  marital  3!uchi- 
tfrtifin  will  I  '  'T  the  manner  in  which  you  may  grow  to 
fTdtQcffl  witi  frivoloiip  mind,  within  that  j^ouI  of  lace* 

i*rk^  to  um  NapoiecmV  phrum\  Ton  may  Iciirn  how  a  m«n 
mar  exhibit  n  w>iil  of  Mceh  may  enter  upon  thiss  little  domestic 
nr  without  ^I'cr  yielding  thf  empire  of  his  will,  and  may  do 
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80  without  compromising  his  happiness.  For  if  you  exhibit 
any  tendency  to  abdication,  your  wife  will  despise  you,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  she  has  discovered  you  to  be  destitute  of 
mental  vigor;  you  are  no  longer  a  man  to  her. 

But  we  have  not  3*ct  reached  the  point  at  which  are  to  be 
developed  tliose  theories  and  principles,  by  means  of  which 
a  man  may  unite  elegance  of  manners  with  severity  of  meas- 
ures ;  let  it  suffice  us,  for  the  moment,  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  impending  events  and  let  us  pursue  our  theme. 

At  this  fatal  epoch,  you  will  see  that  she  is  adroitly  setting 
up  a  right  to  go  out  alone. 

You  were  at  one  time  her  god,  her  idol.  She  has  now 
reached  that  height  of  devotion  at  which  it  is  permitted  to  see 
holes  in  the  garments  of  the  saints. 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu!  My  dear,"  said  Madame  de  la  Valliere 
to  her  husband,  *'how  badly  you  wear  your  sword !  M.  de 
Itichclieu  has  a  way  of  making  it  hang  straight  at  his  side, 
which  you  gught  to  try  to  imitate ;  it  is  in  much  better  taste.*' 

"My  dear,  you  could  not  tell  me  in  a  more  tactful  manner 
that  we  have  been  married  five  months!"  replied  the  Duke, 
whose  repartee  made  his  fortune  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

She  will  study  your  character  in  order  to  find  weapons 
against  you.  Such  a  study,  which  love  wbuld  hold  in  horror, 
reveals  itself  in  the  thousand  little  traps  which  she  lays  pur- 
posely to  make  you  scold  her;  when  a  woman  has  no  excuse 
for  minotaurizing  her  husband  she  sets  to  work  to  make  one. 

She  will  perhaps  begin  dinner  without  waiting  for  you. 

If  you  drive  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  she  will  point 
out  certain  objects  which  esca]x»d  your  notice;  she  will  sing 
before  you  without  feeling  afraid;  she  will  interrupt  you, 
Bometimes  vouchsafe  no  reply  to  you,  and  will  prove  to  you, 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  that  she  is  enjoying  at  your  side 
ihe  use  of  all  her  faculties  and  exercising  her  private  judg- 
aeni 
■    She  will  try  to  abolish  entirely  your  influence  in  the  man- 

Qment  of  the  house  and  to  become  sole  mistress  of  your  for- 
At  first  this  struggle  will  serve  as  a  distraction  for  her 
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mtd,  vboUier  it  be  empty  or  in  too  violcm  commotion;  nejtt. 
ibt  will  find  in  )'our  opposition  a  new  motivo  for  ridicule; 
Slang  axpres^iooi^  will  not  fail  ber^  and  in  France  we  are  so 
qttiekly  v«nquislud  b}^  the  ironical  gmile  of  another  f 

At  other  times  h^adacheg  and  nerrons  attacks  make  their 
appmnn  thc^c  i*yniptom&  furnish  matter  for  a  whole 

ftitiit>e  M  >n.    In  the  world  she  will  speak  of  jou  with- 

ool  bittf^hing^  and  will  gaze  at  you  with  asfiiirance.  She  will 
hfgm  Up  bin  me  yoiiT  katit  aclions  because  the}'  are  at  variance 
with  ber  ideas,  or  lur  ^f*eret  intentions,  Bhe  will  take  m  care 
of  whttl  p«*rtams  to  yon,  she  will  not  even  know  whether  you 
hevi*  all  yuu  hhmI,  ^"ou  are  no  longer  her  paragon. 
'  In  imitaiion  of  Lonb  XIV,,  who  carried  to  his  mistresses 
the  bmiijiiHia  of  '  ■  -inft  which  the  head  gardener  of 

Wr*aiUh^  fiut  on  rv  niorning,  M.  de  Vivoime  used 

alitto^l  every  day  to  give  hh  wife  ehoice  flowers  during  the 
f«rly  period  of  \m  marriage.  One  mornin|jf  lie  found  the  bou- 
i|iipt  lying  on  thi>  wide  table  without  having  been  placed,  as 
DioaK  in  a  v  iter. 

"Oh!  Oh:    \k\  "if  T  ara  not  a  cuckold,  I  ehaU  very 

»on  be  one/* 

You  ^  *»n  a  j«  ^  ^r  eight  days  and  you  receive  no  let- 

lef»,  or  yttu  ret*  ,  .  three  pages  of  which  are  blank. — 

SyiDptoni* 

Yon  cmnt  home  mounted  on  a  valuable  hor&e  which  you  like 
Very  murJi,  and  l)etwecn  her  ki)?ges  your  wife  shows  her  nne^si- 
BOBi  tboat  tJte  lK»rw*  and  htf*  fo<lder. — Symptom. 

Tn  th««e  featiirpfl  of  tlie  caw?,  yon  will  l>e  able  to  add  others. 

Wi?  shall  vnil<nitrjr  in  the  pav^'Ut  vol « mo  always  to  paint  things 

in  Im  •  '  '-         ^  *.  ,ind  leave  the  miniatures  to  yon.    Aeeord- 

fitt'  -  cf*ncerned,  the  indication*  which  we  arc 

i  under  the  ificident^  of  ordinary  life*  are  of 

,......; .\     One  man  niiiy  disc*orer  a  symptom  in  the 

WIT  •  Aaw]  l§  jmi  on,  wliile  another  nm-ds  to  receive  a  fillip 

lai"  "        '        '      hi  notice  the  indifference  of  hi*  mati^ 

fv  Tnng»  the  day  after  a  hiilh  or  Oie  eve 

«f  »  «>mitry  puty,  tbi&  situation  reaches  itfi  last  pha^;  your 
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wife  is  listless  and  the  happiness  within  her  reach  has  no  more 
attractions  for  her.  Her  mind^  her  imagination^  perhaps  her 
natural  caprices  call  for  a  lover.  Nevertheless,  ^e  dare  not 
yet  embark  upon  an  intrigue  whose  consequences  and  details 
fill  her  with  dread.  You  are  still  there  for  some  purpose  or 
other;  you  are  a  weight  in  the  balance^  although  a  very  light 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lover  presents  himself  arrayed 
in  all  the  graces  of  novelty  and  all  the  charms  of  mystery. 
The  conflict  which  has  arisen  in  the  heart  of  your  wife 
becomes,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  more  real  and  more  full  of 
peril  than  before.  Very  soon  the  more  dangers  and  risks 
there  are  to  be  run,  the  more  she  bums  to  plunge  into  that 
delicious  gulf  of  fear,  enjoyment,  anguish  and  delight  Her 
imagination  kindles  and  sparkles,  her  future  life  rises  before 
her  eyes,  colored  with  romantic  and  mysterious  hues.  Her 
soul  discovers  that  existence  has  already  taken  its  tone  from 
this  struggle  which  to  a  woman  has  so  much  solenmity  in  it. 
All  is  agitation,  all  is  fire,  all  is  commotion  within  her.  She 
lives  with  three  times  as  much  intensity  as  before,  and  judges 
the  future  by  the  present.  The  little  pleasure  which  you  have 
lavished  upon  her  bears  witness  against  you;  for  she  is  not 
excited  as  much  by  the  pleasures  which  she  has  received,  as  by 
those  which  she  is  yet  to  enjoy;  does  not  imagination  show 
her  that  her  happiness  will  be  keener  with  this  lover,  whom 
the  laws  deny  her,  than  with  you?  And  then,  she  finds  enjoy- 
ment even  in  her  terror  and  terror  in  her  enjoyment.  Then 
she  falls  in  love  with  this  imminent  danger,  this  sword  of 
Damocles  hung  over  her  head  by  you  yourself,  thus  preferring 
the  delirious  agonies  of  such  a  passion,  to  that  conjugal  inanity 
which  is  worse  to  her  than  death,  to  that  indifference  which  is 
less  a  sentiment  than  the  absence  of  all  sentiment. 

You,  who  must  go  to  pay  your  respects  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  write  memorandums  at  the  bank,  to  make  your 
reports  at  the  Bourse,  or  to  speak  in  the  Chamber ;  you,  young 
men,  who  have  repeated  with  many  others  in  our  first  Medita- 
tion the  oath  that  you  will  defend  your  happiness  in  defend- 
ing your  wife,  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  desires  of  hers 
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wUdi  tre  so  natural  P  For^  with  ihese  croatureB  of  Sre^  to 
live  ift  to  fed;  the  moment  they  cease  to  experience  enmiion 
thqf  are  dead.  Tht*  law  in  virtue  of  which  you  take  your  poei- 
lion  produces  in  her  this  involuntary  act  of  nunoiaurlBm. 
Then*  is  oiie  seqael/'  said  D'Aleml3ert,  "to  the  !awg  of  move- 
ffletif  Well,  lien,  where  are  your  rnean^  of  defence? — 
Wb*?re,  indeed? 

^  Aka!  if  your  wife  has  Tiot  yet  kissed  the  apple  of  the  Ser- 
ftait,  the  Serpent  stands  before  her;  you  sleep,  we  are  awake, 
and  our  book  h€g^ 

Withoot  inquiring  how  many  huBbands,  among  the  five  hun- 
dr^  tboQsaod  which  this  hook  concerns,  will  be  left  with  the 
pr«dtitiDi*d ;  how  many  have  cHimtracted  unfortunaie  mar^ 
rtag»;  how  many  have  made  a  had  beginning  with  their  wives; 
and  without  wij^hing  to  a^k  if  there  be  many  or  few  of  this 
numcmns  band  who  can  satisfy  the  conditions  re<|iiired  for 
stng^ing  against  the  danger  which  is  impending,  we  intend 
to  mfOtmA  in  the  second  and  third  part  of  this  work  the 
maflioda  of  fighting  the  Minotaur  and  kw^ping  intact  the  virtue 
ol  wifM  But  if  fate,  the  devil,  the  celibate,  opportunity, 
dedre  your  ruin,  in  reeogniiing  the  progress  of  all  intrigues, 
in  joming  in  the  Imttlcs  which  are  fought  by  every  liome, 
JOB  will  p<i*sibly  Ik^  able  to  find  so  mo  con  sola  t  inn.  Many 
people  have  audi  a  happy  disposition,  that  on  showing  to  them 
the  eoDdition  of  things  and  explaining  to  them  the  why  and 
Cht  wfceppfore,  they  scratch  their  foreheads,  rxib  their  hands, 
stamp  on  the  ground^  and  are  satisfied. 


MEDITATION  IX, 

Epilooctb- 

Fiithful  to  our  promise,  this  first  part  has  indicated  the 
gemwi  Gaui^*s  which  bring  all  marriages  to  flie  cri!=if-s  which 
Wf  are  about  to  describe;  and,  in  traeing  the  stepp  of  this 
eoojugil  preamble,  we  have  abo  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
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the  catastrophe  is  to  be  avoided,  for  we  have  pointed  out  the 
errors  by  which  it  is  brought  about 

But  these  first  considerations  would  be  incomplete  if,  after 
endeavoring  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  inconsistency  of  our 
ideas,  of  our  manners  and  of  our  laws,  with  regard  to  a  ques- 
tion which  concerns  the  life  of  almost  all  living  beings,  we 
did  not  endeavor  to  make  plain,  in  a  short  peroration,  the 
political  causes  of  the  infirmity  which  pervades  all  modern 
society.  After  having  exposed  the  secret  vices  of  marriage, 
would  it  not  be  an  inquiry  worthy  of  philosophers  to  search 
out  the  causes  which  have  rendered  it  so  vicious? 

The  system  of  law  and  of  manners  which  so  far  directs 
women  and  controls  marriage  in  France,  is  the  outcome  of 
ancient  beliefs  and  traditions  which  are  no  longer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  eternal  principles  of  reason  and  of  justice, 
brought  to  light  by  the  great  Eevolution  of  1789. 

Three  great  disturbances  have  agitated  France:  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Eomans,  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  and  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  Each  of  these 
events  has  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  soil,  upon  the  laws, 
upon  the  manners  and  upon  the  intellect  of  the  nation. 

Greece  having  one  foot  on  Europe  and  the  other  on  Asia, 
was  influenced  by  her  voluptuous  climate  in  the  choice  of  her 
marriage  institutions ;  she  received  them  from  the  East,  where 
her  philosophers,  her  legislators  and  her  poets  went  to  study 
the  abstruse  antiquities  of  Eg}^pt  and  Chaldea.  The  absolute 
seclusion  of  women  which  was  necessitated  under  the  burning 
sun  of  Asia  prevailed  under  the  laws  of  Greece  and  Ionia. 
The  women  remained  in  confinement  within  the  marbles  of 
the  g}^neceum.  The  country  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  city,  to  a  narrow  territory,  and  the  courtesans  who  were  con- 
nected with  art  and  religion  by  so  many  ties,  were  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  first  passions  of  the  young  men,  who  were  few 
in  number,  since  their  strength  was  elsewhere  taken  up  in  the 
violent  exercises  of  that  training  which  was  demanded  of  them 
by  the  military  system  of  those  heroic  times. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  royal  career  Kome,  having  aent  to 
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Sreeee  to  fitfjk  eiieh  principlets  of  legislation  m  luigbi  aiik  the 
kj  of  Itnlj,  etiiiti]M*ii  ujHin  ti»e  loivbeac]  of  tlie  inarrit^d  women 
brand  uf  complete  ^urvitudt?.  The  sc?nate  understood  the 
irtance  of  virtue  in  a  republic,  hence  the  severity  o! 
aers  in  the  exci^tisive  devclo|rinent  of  the  marital  and 
lai  power.  The  dept^ndenco  of  the  woman  on  her  hue- 
is  found  ingeribed  on  every  code.  The  sechision  pre- 
hy  the  Eai?t  bceomeg  a  duty,  a  mora!  obligation^  a 
On  thesic  pnneiph*s  wpre  raised  temples  to  modesty 
pies  con!4CH:-fnte<l  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage;  hence^ 
tn&^titutiivn  of  crnf^org,  tlie  Inw  of  dowries,  the 
tuary  lawe,  the  respect  for  matrons  and  all  the  charac- 
hc^  of  the  Roman  hiw.  Moreover,  three  acts  of  feminine 
rioliition  either  acoomplished  or  attempteil,  produced  three 
ition&!  And  was  it  not  a  grand  event,  sanctioned  by  the 
of  the  count ry^  tlmt  thoae  illustrious  women  should 
their  appeamnces  on  the  political  arena!  Those  noble 
in  iroinen,  who  were  by  law  obliged  to  be  either  brides  or 
muthriT.  puiwM'd  their  hfe  in  retirement  engaged  in  educating 
tilt  iDJl^f  ■'  worltj.    Rome  had  no  courtf'sn[i!>i  beeau.*e  the 

milb  of  ..  -  .  .}  were  engaged  in  etenial  war.  If,  later  on, 
dtnoluternew  appeared,  it  merely  re&ulted  from  tlie  de§potif;m 
M  tt  :  and  still  the  pre  jut]  ices  founded  upon  ancient 

Buttii  e  fo  influential  that  Rome  never  saw  a  woman 

Ri  A  wlM^i\    ThciK?  fact  IS  are  not  put  forth  idly  in  scanning 
'  hififorT  of  niarrtage  In  France. 
After  the  mnf^n*»,H  of  Gaul,  the  Romans  impoied  their  laws 
ctv  hut  they  were  inejipal>le  of  dei^tmyinjor 

pf(^  fk^'f^pect  which  our  ancci^tors  entertained 

ftr  wnroen  «nd  the  ancient  sufierf^titions  which  made  women 
oracles*  of  Cod.     The  Roman  lawg  ended  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  in  this  country  once 
^ffwn  &n  thi'  "land  of  written  taw,'*  or  OalUa  ioffata,  and 
idi«4  nf  niarriagie  penetrated  more  or  le&a  into  the  *iand 


"ij  the  conflict  nt  laws  with  niannert*,  the  Franks 
v#anli*  and  gave  to  the  country*  the  dear  name  of 
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France.  These  warriors  came  from  the  Xorth  and  brought  the 
system  of  gallantry  which  liad  originated  in  their  western 
regions,  where  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  did  not  require  in 
those  icy  climates  the  jealous  precautions  of  the  East.  The 
women  of  that  time  elevated  the  privations  of  that  kind  of 
life  by  the  exaltation  of  their  sentiments.  The  drowsy  minds 
of  the  day  made  necessary  those  varied  forms  of  delicate 
solicitation,  that  versatility  of  address,  the  fancied  repulses 
of  coquetry,  which  belong  to  the  system  whose  principles  have 
been  unfolded  in  our  First  Part,  as  admirably  suited  to  the 
temperate  clime  of  France. 

To  the  East,  then,  belong  the  passion  and  the  delirium  of 
passion,  the  long  brown  hair,  the  harem,  the  amorous  divini- 
ties, the  splendor,  the  poetry  of  love  and  the  monuments  of 
love. — To  the  West,  the  liberty  of  wives^  the  sovereignty  of 
their  blond  locks,  gallantry,  the  fairy  life  of  love,  the  sorcery 
of  passion,  the  profound  ecstasy  of  the  soul,  the  sweet  feelings 
of  melancholy  and  the  constancy  of  love. 

These  two  systems,  starting  from  opposite  points  of  the 
globe,  have  come  into  collision  in  France;  in  France,  where 
one  part  of  the  country,  Languedoc,  was  attracted  by  Oriental 
traditions,  while  the  other,  Languedoil,  was  the  native  land  of 
a  creed  which  attributes  to  woman  a  magical  power.  In  the 
Languedoil,  love  necessitates  mystery;  in  the  Languedoc,  to 
see  is  to  love. 

At  the  height  of  this  struggle  came  the  triumphant  entry 
of  Christianity  into  France,  and  there  it  was  preached  by 
women,  and  there  it  consecrated  the  divinity  of  a  woman  who 
in  the  forests  of  Brittany,  of  Vendue  and  of  Ardennes  took, 
under  the  name  of  Xotre-Dame,  the  place  of 'more  than  one 
idol  in  the  hollow  of  old  Druidic  oaks. 

If  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  is  above  all  things  a  code 
of  morality  and  polities,  gave  a  soul  to  all  living  beings,  pro- 
claimed that  equality  of  all  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  by  such 
principles  as  those  fortified  the  chivalric  sentiments  of  the 
North,  this  advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  the  fact,  that 
the  sovereign  pontiff  resided  at  Rome,  of  which  seat  he  oonsid- 
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ffpwl  himM*lf  the  Inwful  lidr^  through  the  universality  of  the 
iLititi  tongue,  which  Liecame  that  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Mgiii,  ind  through  the  keen  interest  taken  by  monks,  writers 
lawyers  in  **stablishing  the  ascendency  of  certain  codes, 
by  a  soldier  in  the  sack  of  Amalfi. 
Tbeee  two  prfndp)e@  of  the  ec^rvitiide  and  the  sovereignty 
►if  women  retain  possession  of  the  gro^md,  each  of  them 
pdrftmdt?d  by  fresh  arj^ment^/ 

The  Sftltc  Inw,  which  was?  a  legal  error  was  a  triumph  for 

[the  principle  of  poHtiral  and  civil  servitude  for  women,  but 

I  it  did  not  diminish  the  p^>wer  which  French  manners  accorded 

for   the  i^nthupiasm   of  chivalry   which   prevailed  in 

>pe  tfupplanted  the  partv  of  mamiers  against  the  party 

ofbw. 

And  in  this  way  wa-  1  that  strange  phenomenon  which 

wince  that  time  ha*;  1 1,  /.ed  Ijoth  our  national  dogspotism 

snd  our  l^^Uitian  t  for  evin-  ^ince  those  ep<x^hs  which  seemed 
to  presage  the  Revolution,  when  the  spirit  of  phihijiophy  rose 
and  1TfltHi**d  u|K>n  the  history  of  the  past,  France  has  l>een 
At  proy  of  many  c^mvidsions.  Feudalism,  the  Crusadts,  the 
S^nnation,  the  struggle  between  the  monarchy  and  the 
mriftoenu^,  Dmpotism  and  Fricsteraft  have  m  elorsely  held 
*^  -  itry  within  tJieir  phitehes,  that  woman  still  remains 
M%'i  of  jsfrMnge  counter-ops n ions,  each  springing  from 
fmr  of  the  three  gn^at  movements  to  which  we  have  referre^l, 
Wa*  it  possible  that  the  woman  question  f^houhl  he  discussed 
and  woman**  politieal  e<lueation  and  marriage  should  be  ven- 
tflated  when  feudalism  threatened  the  throne,  when  reform 
BSiaeol  ^*oth  king  and  hanm*.  and  the  people,  between  the 
WmrrhT  and  the  em]>!rf,  Wfrre  forgotten?  AecoTding  to  a 
mjing  of  Mailami*  Nix^ker,  women,  amid  the^  pn^t  move* 
menUt^  wt-rt^  like  the  eotton  wool  put  into  n  ease  of  porcelain* 
They  wer*  counti^  for  nothing,  but  without  them  everything 
waold  have  Unm  hmken. 

A  mam<^  woman,  then,  in  France  preicnls  the  spectacle 
<lf  a  fjne*  "t  f«er¥ieff,  of  a  slave,  at  onee  free  and  a  pris- 

ater;  a  o  between  these   two  principles  which   fre- 
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quently  occurred^  produced  odd  situations  by  the  thousand. 
And  then,  woman  was  physically  little  understood,  and  what 
was  actually  sickness  in  her,  was  considered  a  prodigy,  witch- 
craft or  monstrous  turpitude.  In  those  days  these  creatures, 
treated  by  the  law  as  reckless  children,  and  put  under  guar- 
dianship, were  by  the  manners  of  the  time  deified  and  adored. 
Like  the  freedmen  of  emperors,  they  disposed  of  crowns,  they 
decided  battles,  they  awarded  fortunes,  they  inspired  crimes 
and  revolutions,  wonderful  acts  of  virtue,  by  the  mere  flasli 
of  their  glances,  and  yet  they  possessed  nothing  and  were  not 
even  possessors  of  themselves.  They  were  equally  fortunate 
and  unfortunate.  Armed  with  their  weakness  and  strong  in 
instinct,  they  launched  out  far  beyond  the  sphere  which  the 
law  allotted  them,  showing  themselves  omnipotent  for  evil, 
but  impotent  for  good;  without  merit  in  the  virtues  that 
were  imposed  upon  them,  without  excuse  in  their  vices; 
accused  of  ignorance  and  yet  denied  an  education;  neither 
altogether  mothers  nor  altogether  wives.  Having  all  the  time 
to  conceal  their  passions,  while  they  fostered  them,  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  coquetry  of  the  Franks,  while  they  were  obliged, 
like  Roman  women,  to  stay  within  the  ramparts  of  their 
castles  and  bring  up  those  who  were  to  be  warriors.  While 
no  system  was  definitely  decided  upon  by  legislation  as  to  the 
position  of  women,  their  minds  were  left  to  follow  their  incli- 
nations, and  there  are  found  among  them  as  many  who 
resemble  Marion  Delorme  as  those  who  resemble  Cornelia; 
there  are  vices  among  them,  but  there  are  as  many  virtues. 
These  were  creatures  as  incomplete  as  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned them ;  they  were  considered  by  some  as  a  being  midway 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  as  a  malignant  beast 
which  the  laws  could  not  too  closely  fetter,  and  which  nature 
had  destined,  with  so  many  other  things,  to  serve  the  pleasure 
of  men;  while  others  held  woman  to  be  an  angel  in  exile,  a 
source  of  happiness  and  love,  the  only  creature  who  responded 
to  the  highest  feelings  of  man,  while  her  miseries  were  to  be 
recompensed  by  the  idolatry  of  every  heart.  How  could  the 
consistency,  which  was  wanting  in  a  political  system,  be 
expected  in  the  general  manners  of  the  nation? 
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And  m  womaii  became  what  eircumstaaces  and  men  made 
biTt  ioctead  of  being  wliiit  the  climate  aud  native  institutions 
di0sld  have  made  bcr;  R)idi  married  again^st  her  tastie.  In 
aeoonlAiii^^  with  the  Palriu  ptdesttL^  of  jhe  Romans,  at  the  same 
tsBft  thnt  rfii*  fi*li  uiidiT  the  nmritui  dcspoti^in  whieh  desired 
tier  ^edosion^  she  found  herself  ti>inpted  to  take  the  only 
Wfrimh  which  were  within  her  power.  Then  ehe  beeame  a 
dlMlmte  ert*atuix%  as  ^mm  m  mon  nea^sed  to  be  intently  oecu- 
pled  in  intestine  war,  for  the  t^ame  reai?on  tliat  elie  wm  ft  tir- 
tuciii^  wcmmn  in  the  midst  yf  civil  iligturbaneeg.  Every  eilu- 
cftUd  man  can  fill  in  this  outUne,  lor  we  eoek  from  movements 
like  three  the  letmim  and  not  the  poetic  suggestion  which  they 

The  IteTolntion  was  loo  entirely  occupied  in  breaking  down 
aj3i]  building  up,  had  ino  many  enemies,  or  fo!low*'d  perhaps 
iOQ  dosely  on  the  deplorable  times  witne^tJCMl  under  the 
Hgeney  and  under  I/ouis  XV.,  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
posiliao  which  wunien  should  oanij)y  in  the  aoeial  order. 

The  femarkable  men  who  raised  the  immortal  monument 
wbidi  oiir  coiles  prei^ent  were  almost  all  old- fashioned  stn- 
drnU^  of  law  di^eply  imbiietl  with  a  gptrit  of  Il^Mnan  juris^pru* 
denoe;  and  moreoTer  they  were  not  the  founders  of  any 
poUiieal  ist»ti tut ionj«.  8on@  of  the  Revolution,  they  believed, 
im  acotinknei^  with  that  movement,  that  the  law  of  dirorce 
wkilj  raitr^  1   the  bond   of  diitiftd   submis.sion   were 

CQlDeieilt  ani*  >n*  uf  the  previous  marriage  law.    When 

that  former  order  of  things  was  rememlienxl^  the  change  made 
by  the  new  legiaiation  fH.t^med  imitjenM*. 

At  the  pref*ent  dav  the  quei^tion  as  to  which  of  these  two 
jih  ri*8t^  rnttrt*ly  in  the  hands  of  our  wine 
. ,..   ( ..  L  hat^  teaching  which  should  lx*ar  fruit  in 
Lire.    Have  wc  lo^t  all  ^nm  of  the  eloquence  of  fact? 

(he   Ka^t  re&utted  in  tin-  t*x>!<tonr3e  of 

-;  the  spurious  social  stjsnding  of  France 

i^hl  in  the  pUfnte  of  eourJes»inj*  and  the  more  deadly 

'     —    Tirriaffe  pyatem :  and  thuR,  to  use  the  langnage 

:rr,  the  Ka^t  ^acriftce*  to  paternity  men  and 


eTii' 
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the  principle  of  justice;  France,  women  and  modesty.  Neither 
the  East  nor  France  has  attained  the  goal  which  their  institu- 
tions point  to;  for  that  is  happiness.  The  man  is  not  more 
loved  by  the  women  of  a  harem  than  the  husband  is  sure  of 
being  in  France,  as  the  father  of  his  children ;  and  marrying 
is  not  worth  what  it  costs.  It  is  time  to  offer  no  more  sacri- 
fice to  this  institution,  and  to  amass  a  larger  sum  of  happi- 
ness in  the  social  state  by  making  our  manners  and  our  insti- 
tution conformable  to  our  climate. 

Constitutional  government,  a, happy  mixture  of  two  ex- 
treme political  systems,  despotism  and  democracy,  suggests  the 
necessity  of  blending  also  the  two  principles  of  marriage, 
which  so  far  clash  together  in  France.  The  liberty  which  we 
boldly  claim  for  young  people  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  host 
of  evils  whose  source  we  have  pointed  out,  by  exposing  the 
inconsistencies  resulting  from  the  bondage  in  which  girls  are 
kept.  Let  us  give  back  to  youth  the  indulgence  of  those  pas- 
sions, those  coquetries,  love  and  its  terrors,  love  and  its 
delights,  and  that  fascinating  company  which  followed  the 
coming  of  the  Franks.  At  this  vernal  season  of  life  no  fault 
is  irreparable,  and  Hymen  will  come  forth  from  the  bosom  of 
experiences,  armed  with  confidence,  stripped  of  hatred,  and 
love  in  marriage  will  be  justified,  because  it  will  have  had  the 
privilege  of  comparison. 

In  this  change  of  manners  the  disgraceful  plague  of  public 
prostitution  will  perish  of  itself.  It  is  especially  at  the  time 
when  the  man  possesses  the  frankness  and  timidity  ot  ado- 
lescence, that  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness  he  is  competent  to 
meet  and  struggle  with  great  and  genuine  passions  of  the 
heart.  The  soul  is  happy  in  making  great  efforts  of  what- 
ever kind ;  provided  that  it  can  act,  that  it  can  stir  and  move, 
it  makes  little  difference,  even  though  it  exercise  its  power 
against  itself.  In  this  observation,  the  truth  of  which  every- 
body can  see,  there  may  be  found  one  secret  of  successful 
legislation,  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  And  then,  the 
pursuit  of  learning  has  now  become  so  highly  developed  that 
the  most  tempestuous  of  our  coming  Mirabeaus  can  consume 
his  energy  either  in  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  or  the  study 
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q{  a  wdmK)^*  How  many  young  people  bate  been  Mvud  from 
dibiiidicry  by  R^lf-tlioiiun  laljon?  or  the  persiistent  obstacles 
put  ill  tlic  way  of  a  first  love^  a  love  that  was  pure  I  And  what 
yoimg  girl  doei?  not  desire  to  prolong  the  delightful  child- 
bood  0I  sentiment^  m  not  proud  to  have  her  nature  known, 
and  hafi  not  felt  the  si^cret  tremblinga  of  timidity j,  the  modesty 
of  htr  &dcrvi  communings  with  herself,  and  wished  to  oppose 
ttiem  to  the  young  deeires  of  a  lover  inexperienced  be  herseU! 
Thm  gallantry  of  the  Franks  and  the  pleasures  which  attend 
it  ibould  thjen  be  the  portion  of  Ttmth»  and  then  would  natu- 
nU?  nsialt  a  nnion  of  mu\,  of  mind,  of  character,  of  habits, 
of  temperament  and  of  fortune^  f»neh  as  would  produce  the 
InppT  equilibrium  neix^sssary  for  the  felicity  of  the  married 
couple.  Thia  aystem  wuyld  rest  uimn  foundations  wider  and 
imcTg  if  re  subjected  to  a  earefuUj  calculated  system 

ol  dkilili  ^  ;  or  if,  in  order  to  force  men  to  choose  only 

Ihffiie  who  promiiied  happiness  by  their  virtues,  their  char* 
■dor  or  their  talentf^»  they  were  married  as  in  the  United 
Stel<!t  without  dowry* 

In  that  case,  the  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  could 
idrantagieoiisly  be  applietl  to  the  married  womem  who  when 
!h<*y  wef«  girls  u^ed  their  liljerty.  Being  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  early  education  of  their  children,  which  h  the  most 
important  of  mH  maternal  obligations,  oci'Upied  in  creating 
md  maintaining  tht*  happiness  of  the  household,  so  admir- 
ably described  in  the  fourth  book  of  Juhf^  they  would  be  in 
ihdr  faonfiei  like  the  women  of  ancient  Bome,  living  images 
irf  Pmridenee,  which  reigns  over  alL  and  yet  is  nowhere 
viiilikw  In  this  case  the  laws  covering  the  infidelity  of  the 
wife  ihould  bc^  eitreroely  severe.  They  should  make  the  pen- 
iUy  disgrace,  rathrr  thfin  inflict  pdinful  or  enercive  sentences. 
Frmilce  bai  wiUiesjy^fl  I  lie  s[M*<'tac'!e  of  women  riding  asses  for 
thif  pretended  crime  of  magic,  and  many  an  innocent  woman 
haa  di^  of  *bame*  In  thie  may  1>e  found  the  secret  of  futnre 
nmrhgi*  legtalation.  The  youn^  girls  of  Miletni  delivered 
thcnitdv^  from  marriaj^e  br  vnliintar>*  death;  the  senate 
raAdemned  the  suicides  to  l>e  dragged  naked  on  a  hurdle,  and 
tile  otfjer  nfgiiis  condemned  themselves  for  life* 
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Women  and  marriage  will  never  be  respected  until  we  have 
that  radical  change  in  manners  which  we  are  now  begging  for. 
This  profound  thought  is  the  ruling  principle  in  tlie  two 
iinest  productions  of  an  immortal  genius.  £mxle  and  La 
Nouvelle  Ilildise  are  nothing  more  than  two  eloquent  pleas 
for  the  system.  The  voice  there  raised  will  resound  through 
the  ages,  because  it  points  to  the  real  motives  of  true  legisla- 
tion, and  the  manners  which  will  prevail  in  the  future.  By 
placing  children  at  the  breast  of  their  mothers,  Jean-Jacques 
rendered  an  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue;  but  his 
age  was  too  deeply  gangrened  with  abuses  to  understand  the 
lofty  lessons  unfolded  in  those  two  poems;  it  is  right  to  add 
also  that  the  philosopher  was  in  these  works  overmastered  by 
the  poet,  and  in  leaving  in  the  heart  of  Julie  after  her  mar- 
riage some  vestiges  of  her  first  love,  he  was  led  astray  by  the 
attractiveness  of  a  poetic  situation,  more  touching  indeed, 
but  less  useful  than  the  truth  which  he  wished  to  display. 

Nevertheless,  if  marriage  in  France  is  an  unlimited  con- 
tract to  which  men  agree  with  a  silent  understanding  that  they 
may  thus  give  more  relish  to  passion,  more  curiosity,  more 
mystery  to  love,  more  fascination  to  women;  if  a  woman  is 
rather  an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room,  a  fashion-plate,  a 
portmanteau,  than  a  being  whose  functions  in  the  order  politic 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  country's  prosperity  and  the 
nation's  glory,  a  creature  whose  endeavors  in  life  vie  in  utility 
with  those  of  men — I  admit  that  all  the  above  theory,  all 
these  long  considerations  sink  into  nothingness  at  the  pros- 
pect of  such  an  important  destiny ! 

But  after  having  squeezed  a  pound  of  actualities  in  order 
to  obtain  one  drop  of  philosophy,  having  paid  sufficient  homage 
to  that  passion  for  the  historic,  which  is  so  dominant  in  our 
time,  let  us  turn  our  glance  upon  the  manners  of  the  present 
period.  Let  us  take  the  cap  and  bells  and  the  coxcomb  of 
which  Rabelais  once  made  a  sceptre,  and  let  us  pursue  the 
course  of  this  inquiry  without  giving  to  one  joke  more  seri- 
ousness than  comports  with  it,  and  without  giving  to  serious 
things  the  jesting  tone  which  ill  befits  them. 


SECOND  PART. 

MEA3IS   or   UltFENUJf^   lKT£Bi08  JOiD  BXTEIUOB, 

•*  To  be  or  not  to  be, 
That  is  the  qtiestion." 

MEDITATIOif  X. 
A  Tbilitisb  on  Marital  Policy, 

Wlwii  ft  mat!  rciichea  the  positic^n  in  which  the  first  part 
rf  thiit  hook  mU  hifu,  we  ^uppm^  that  the  idea  of  his  wife 
Wag  pooHhPiftecl  by  another  iimkei^  hi>;  heart  bt^at,  and  rekindles 
Uifftarion.  eitht-r  by  an  a]»(w«al  to  his  amour  propre,  his  e^o- 
tiFBi.  or  hh  wlf-inter^tt  for  unless  he  m  ^till  on  his  wUb*^ 
k»ilr,  be  tiiuM  be  one  of  the  lowest  of  men  and  deserves  hi« 
fit**. 

In  thi^  'Tiomout  it  is  rery  diflieult  for  a  husband  to 

•Tiwd  inaL.-^  ;, takes:  for,  wilh  repird  to  most  men,  the  art 

c4  iniing  1  wifi?  ift  even  h^m  knovm  t}ian  that  of  judiciously 
T!|»  tmp.  ITowever,  maritfiT  policy  emi  "  '  'fly  in  the 
iml  jippIirnHan  of  three  principleg  wl-  ild  t>e  the 

tool  of  Toor  <x>ndiid.  Tho  firi^t  !»  nercr  to  t>eli«*v<^  whiit  n 
VOQUUI  fitTs;  the  ft^ennd,  alwjiys  tn  look  for  the  spirit  withotit 
ivrilfng  t«w  much  tip^n  the  letter  of  her  actions;  and  the 
tlufd^  Hot  to  fnrjret  th^t  a  woman  h  nerer  to  garrulong  fts 
when  abe  holdf  !irr  tonir««^.  «nd  is  never  working  with  more 
foerirr  than  when  nhe  ke<>p«  rjuiei, 

Pf-"        "  lent  that  yonr  fltiPpirionfl  are  nroust^d,  you 

^(9^r  1  man  mounted  on  a  tricky  horFc,  who  alwaTS 

irtlrhe«  the  enm  of  the  heiust,  in  f^t  nf  being  thrown  from 

Birt  irf  conirWa  not  m  ranch  in  the  knowledge  of  princi- 
fk*.  *f  in  the  manner  of  applyinjr  them ;  t^  reveal  them  tn 
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ignorant  people  is  to  put  a  razor  in  the  hand  of  a  monkey. 
Moreover,  the  first  and  most  vital  of  your  duties  consists  in 
perpetual  dissimulation,  an  accomplishment  in  which  most 
husbands  are  sadly  lacking.  In  detecting  the  symptoms  of 
minotaurism  a  little  too  plainly  marked  in  the  conduct  of 
their  wives,  most  men  at  once  indulge  in  the  most  insulting 
suspicions.  Their  minds  contract  a  tinge  of  bitterness  which 
manifests  itself  in  their  conversation,  and  in  their  manners; 
and  the  alarm  which  fills  their  heart,  like  the  gas  flame  in  a 
glass  globe,  lights  up  their  cbuntenances  so  plainly,  that  it 
accounts  for  their  conduct. 

Xow  a  woman,  who  has  twelve  hours  more  than  you  have 
each  day  to  reflect  and  to  study  you,  reads  the  suspicion  writ- 
ten upon  your  face  at  the  very  moment  that  it  arises.  She  will 
never  forget  this  gratuitous  insult.  Nothing  can  ever  remedy 
that  All  18  now  said  and  done,  and  the  very  next  day,  if  she 
has  opportunity,  she  will  join  the  ranks  of  inconsistent  women. 

You  ought  then  to  begin  under  these  circumstances  to  affect 
towards  your  wife  the  same  boundless  confidence  that  you  have 
hitherto  had  in  her.  If  you  begin  to  lull  her  anxieties  by 
honeyed  words,  you  are  lost,  she  will  not  believe  you ;  for  she 
has  her  policy  as  you  have  yours.  Now  there  is  as  much  need 
for  tact  as  for  kindliness  in  your  behavior,  in  order  to  incul- 
cate in  her,  without  her  knowing  it,  a  feeling  of  security, 
which  will  lead  her  to  lay  back  her  ears,  and  prevent  you  from 
using  rein  or  spur  at  the  wrong  moment. 

But  how  can  we  compare  a  horse,  the  frankest  of  all  ani- 
mals, to  a  being,  the  flashes  of  whose  thought,  and  the  move- 
ments of  whose  impulses  render  her  at  moments  more  prudent 
than  the  Scrvite  Fra-Paolo,  the  most  terrible  adviser  that  the 
Ten  at  Venice  ever  had :  more  deceitful  than  a  king ;  more 
adroit  than  Louis  XI. ;  more  profound  than  Machiavelli ;  as 
sophistical  as  Hobbes;  as  acute  as  Voltaire;  as  pliant  as  the 
fiancee  of  Mamolin :  and  distnistful  of  no  one  in  the  whole 
wide  world  but  you  ? 

Moreover,  to  this  dissimulation,  by  means  of  which  the 
springs  that  move  your  conduct  ought  to  be  made  as  invisible 


xha^e  tliiit  irio\*e  tlm  worid^  njti§t  k?  added  absolute  self- 
itroL  That  diplouinTie  ujip^nurbabililj,  m  boasted  of  by 
Tmtlt*}T«tKl,  luust  be  Uie  lea^l  Df  your  qualities;  Ills  exquisite 
poiitaieita  and  the  grace  of  iiis  inaimeii^  must  digtlnguigh  your 
CDitfcrsatiot).  The  profesior  liere  expressly  forbids  you  to 
iyaur  whip,  if  ynij  would  obtain  complete  control  over  your 
AndaluhtaD  ntt'ed. 


1/  a  nmn  ptrike  his  mistress  it  is  a  self-inflicted  wounds 
hui  U  he  strike  hm  wife  it  h  guioide ! 

Haw  can  we  think  of  a  government  without  police,  an 
•ctiofi  withont  forw.  u  power  withont  weapons? — Now  this 
if  czBctlj  the  probb-ni  which  we  shall  try  to  soke  in  our  future 
mi£tatio0^  Rut  tli^t  we  must  submit  two  preliniinary  obscr- 
fatioDiL  They  will  furnigh  u^*  with  two  other  theories  eon- 
-Oprntog  tlw  tppliciition  of  all  the  meclianical  means  which  we 
ffropcNie  you  should  t^uipluy.  An  instance  from  life  will 
f^tmh  tbeee  arid  and  dry  difisertationH :  the  hearing  of  such  a 
floiy  Will  be  lik^  laying  down  a  book^  to  work  in  the  field. 

In  th4J  year   i8*i2,  on  a   fine  morning  in  the  month  of 
Jft&isary,  I  wn*  f  r  -  tlie  boulnvards  of  Paris,  from  the 

^mH  rin!h*s  of  th_  -  to  the  fashionable  quartern  of  the 

(iiaafl^Ml^Antint  and  I  observed  for  the  first  time,  not  with* 
mi  A  ocrtnin  phihmophie  joy,  the  diversity  of  physiognomy 
•nd  ihe  TarR*ti**«  of  cngtnme  which,  from  the  Rue  du  Pas-de- 
k^HtiW  efeJi  to  tlut  Miiiltdolne,  imik**  each  portion  of  the 
boalrraid  a  world  of  itsit^lf,  and  this  whole  zone  of  Paris, 
1  gmofl  pnnomma  of  mannera.  Having  at  that  time  no  idea 
af  wltal  the  ^  ^  as,  and  littlo  thinking  jhat  one  day  I 
dtonld  hare  t  n-ity  to  set  myself  up  as  a  legislator  on 

lurri^gQ^  I  wai*  going  to  take  lunch  at  the  hoii^'of  a  i:^llege 
frifod,  irbn  wus  perhaps  too  early  in  life  afflicted  with  a  wi fe 
md  two  childri^o.  My  fnrnuT  profi»S(?or  of  mathematics  lived 
it  a  fbart  dijitancc  from  the  htm^e  of  my  college  friend,  and 
I  promtfipcl  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  this  worthy 
ikiBU  before  indulging  my  appetite  for  the  dainties 
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of  friendship.  I  accordingly  made  my  way  to  the  heart  of  a 
study,  where  everything  was  covered  with  a  dust  which  bore 
witness  to  the  lof^  abstraction  of  the  scholar.  But  a  surprise 
was  in  store  for  me  there.  I  perceived  a  pretty  woman  seated 
on  the  arm  of  an  easy  chair,  as  if  mounted  on  an  English 
horse;  her  face  took  on  the  look  of  conventional  surprise  worn 
by  mistresses  of  the  house  towards  those  they  do  not  know, 
but  she  did  not  disguise  the  expression  of  annoyance  which, 
at  my  appearance,  clouded  her  countenance  with  the  thought 
that  I  was  aware  how  ill-timed  was  my  presence.  My  master, 
doubtless  absorbed  in  an  equation,  had  not  yet  raised  his 
head;  T  therefore  waved  my  right  hand  towards  the  young 
lady,  like  a  fish  moving  his  fin,  and  on  tiptoe  I  retired  with  a 
mysterious  smile  which  might  be  translated  "I  will  not  be  the 
one  to  prevent  him  committing  an  act  of  infidelity  to  Urania.^' 
She  nodded  her  head  with  one  of  those  sudden  gestures  whose 
graceful  vivacity  is  not  to  be  translated  into  words. 

"My  good  friend,  don't  go  awav,*'  cried  the  geometrician. 
"This  ismy  ^nfer 

I  bowed  for  the  second  time! — Oh,  CoulonI  Why  wert 
thou  not  present  to  applaud  the  only  one  of  thy  pupils  who 
understood  from  that  moment  the  expression,  "anacreontic," 
as  applied  to  a  bow  ? — The  effect  must  have  been  very  over- 
whelming ;  for  Madame  the  Professoress,  as  the  Germans  say, 
rose  hurriedly  as  if  to  go,  making  me  a  slight  bow  which 

seemed  to  say :    "Adorable ! "    Her  husband  stopped  her, 

saying: 

"Don't  go,  my  child,  this  is  one  of  my  pupils/' 

The  young  woman  bent  her  head  towards  the  scholar  as  a 
bird  perched  on  a  bough  stretches  its  neck  to  pick  up  a  seed. 

"It  is  not  possible/'  said  the  husband,  heaving  a  sigh,  "and 
I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you  by  A  plus  B.^ 

"Let  U55  drop  that,  sir,  I  beg  you,"  she  answered,  pointing 
with  a  wink  to  me. 

If  it  had  been  a  problem  in  algebra,  my  master  would  have 
understood  this  look,  but  it  was  Chinese  to  him,  and  ao  he 
went  on. 
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*ljOOk  Iierej  chilJ,  I  constitute  you  Judge  m  the  matter; 
mtr  ineixme  is  ten  thousand  fraoci;/* 

Al  Ibefe  words  I  retired  to  the  door,  as  if  I  were  eeiaed  with 
a  wild  desire  to  examine  tlie  framed  drawings  which  had 
attfurled  my  attetitioti.  Mv  discretion  was  rewarded  by  an 
rloqmmt  glance.  AkK!  she  did  not  know  that  in  Fortunio 
I  OQtild  have  played  the  part  of  Sharp^Ears^  who  heard  the 
iniffles  growiog. 

"In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  general  econonw/' 
•aid  my  nisater,  "no  one  ought  to  spend  in  rent  and  servant's 
wagei  mores  than  two-tenths  of  his  income;  now  our  apart- 
mvDt  and  our  aheudance  cost  altogether  a  hundred  loui^.  I 
Ifine  yon  tweUe  hundred  francs  to  dress  with''  [in  saying  thia 
fie  ciuplmii^ized  every  syllable].  ^HTour  food,"  he  went  on^ 
*Hakea  up  tour  thouiand  francs,  our  children  demand  at  least 
twenty-five  louis ;  I  take  for  myself  only  eight  hundred  franco ; 
waflbiDgt  fuel  and  light  mount  up  to  about  a  thousand  francs  j 
fo  that  there  does  not  rt'itniin,  as  you  sfc,  mom  than  six  hun- 
Jned  tmncM  for  unforeseen  expenses.  In  order  to  buy  the 
^mim  of  diamond!^,  we  must  draw  a  thousand  crowns  from  our 
capilil]^  and  if  onci?  wi»  take  ihat  course,  my  little  darling, 
llian*  is  no  reason  why  we  shonld  not  leave  Paris  whicli  you 
hmr  to  tnudi,  and  at  once  take  up  our  residence  in  tht?  country, 
in  order  to  retrenclL  Childn-n  and  hou»?hold  expens^^s  will 
'^A  enough  !  Come»  try  to  be  reartonable  !" 
_  IKme  i  muait,"  i^he  said,  "Imt  you  will  be  the  only  hus- 
band in  Plaria  who  has  not  given  a  New  year*8  gift  to  hie 

And  ftlie  atole  away  like  a  ^hool-hoy  who  goes  to  linish  an 
iflipoifd  duty.  My  niuntcr  mudc  a  gesture  of  relief.  Wlien 
hn  Miar  the  tloor  close  he  rubbed  his  hands,  he  talked  of  the  war 
in  Spain ;  and  I  went  my  way  to  the  Hue  de  Provence,  little 
dmming  that  T  had  r^^cinved  the  first  installment  of  a  great 
kaaoit  in  marriage,  any  more  than  I  dreamt  of  the  con<]ue^t 
ol  Ceoalantinople  by  General  Diebitsch.  I  arrived  at  my 
hoffi  hon«?  at  the  very  moment  they  were  iitting  down  to 
hmebenti.  ttfl**r  having  waited  for  me  the  half  hour  demanded 
by  i»age.    It  w»»»  I  Wlicve^  as  she  opened  a  pati  de  foie  grm 
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that  my  pretty  hostess  said  to  her  husband^  with  a  determined 
air: 

"Alexander,  if  you  were  really  nice  you  would  give  me  that 
pair  of  ear-rings  that  we  saw  at  Fossin^s/* 

"You  shall  have  them,"  cheerfully  replied  my  friend,  draw- 
ing from  his  pocketbook  three  notes  of  a  thousand  francs,  the 
sight  of  which  made  his  wife's  eyes  sparkle.  "I  can  no  more 
^  resist  the  pleasure  of  offering  them  to  you,"  he  added,  ''than 
you  can  that  of  accepting  them.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  I  first  saw  you,  and  the  diamonds  will  perhaps  make  you 
remember  it ! " 

"You  bad  man !"  said  she,  with  a  winning  smile. 

She  poked  two  fingers  into  her  bodice,  and  pulling  out  a 
bouquet  of  violets  she  threw  them  with  childlike  contempt 
into  the  face  of  my  friend.  Alexander  gave  her  the  price  of 
the  jewels,  crying  out : 

"I  had  seen  the  flowers  I" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  lively  gesture  and  the  eager  joy 
with  which,  like  a  cat  which  lays  its  spotted  paw  upon  a 
mouse,  the  little  woman  seized  the  three  bank  notes;  she 
rolled  them  up  blushing  with  pleasure,  and  put  them  in  the 
place  of  the  violets  which  before  had  perfumed  her  bosom. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  about  my  old  mathematical  master. 
I  did  not  then  see  any  diflference  between  him  and  his  pupil, 
than  that  which  exists  between  a  frugal  man  and  a  prodigal, 
little  thinking  that  he  of  the  two  who  seemed  to  calculate  the 
better,  actually  calculattMi  the  worse.  The  luncheon  went  oft 
merrily.  Very  soon,  seated  in  a  little  drawing-room  newly 
decorated,  before  a  cheerful  fire  which  gave  warmth  and  made 
our  hearts  expand  as  in  spring  time,  I  felt  compelled  to  make 
this  loving  couple  a  guest's  compliments  on  the  furnishing  of 
their  little  bower. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  all  this  costs  so  dear,''  said  my  friend, 
"but  it  is  right  that  the  nest  be  worthy  of  the  bird;  but  why 
the  devil  do  you  oonii^liinent  me  upon  curtains  which  are  not 
paid  for? — You  makt*  me  remember,  just  at  the  time  I  am 
digesting  lunch,  that  I  still  owe  two  thousand  francs  to  a  Turk 
of  an  upholsterer." 
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At  Ibeic  words  tiie  mistress  of  the  housu  made  a  mental 
in?eat0ry  t>£  Uie  prettj  room  with  her  ejcs,  und  the  radiancy 
of  lutr  (ace  duiDged  to  t hough tfuhiei^tr,  Alexander  took  nm 
%  iIm!  hi"  leil  itiu  la  the  reeess  of  a  bay  wiodow. 

•*1>D  ji  .    .  ,  ,'vn/'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "to  have  a  thoU' 
wind  cnnrcjft  to  lend  me?    1  have  only  twelve  thousand  franti^ 
JinJ  ihifl  year — " 

inikr,'*  cried  the  dear  creature,  mterrupting  her  bus- 
Und,  whiter  nithtng  up,  she  offered  liim  tlie  three  baoknote&j 
*i  ire  torn  thai  it  is  ft  piece  of  folly — '' 

"What  do  you  mean  T  answered  he,  **keep  your  niouey." 

"'But*  my  love,  1  am  mining  you!  I  ought  to  know  that 
yo«  lo*^  me  to  much,  that  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  all  that  I 
wi*h  fan" 

"Kf^fi  it,  my  darling,  it  h  your  lawful  property — nonsense, 
I  ritati  gamble  thiA  winter  and  get  all  that  back  again!"' 

*^amble  T  cried  she,  with  an  expre^ion  of  horror.  "Alex* 
andrr,  take  bi  '  '^    ■"  notes!    Come,  sir,  I  wish  ymi  to  do  so/' 

**?I0,  no/'  ,ny  friend,  repnbing  the  whit^i  and  deli* 

cat©  littlt'  hand.  "Ar»^  you  not  going  on  Thursday  to  a  ball  of 
lUcbnie  de  B T 

•'I  will  think  about  what  you  a^ked  of  me/'  said  I  to  my 
amiifSQcw 

I  went  away  bowing  to  hit*  wife,  but  I  saw  plainly  after  that 
warn  thai  my  anacreontir  salutation  did  not  produee  niueb 
dkc*  Vier, 

*li  !w*  mad/*  thought  I  as  1  went  away,  ^%y  talk  of  a 

thcroauid  crowiij*  lo  a  law  situdent" 

Fit«  day^  later  I  fottnd  myself  at  the  house  of  Madame  de 
B-^— ,  wht>!N»  l>fill^  wenji  bc^cominir  ffishionnble.  In  the  mid^t 
if  tha  quadrilb*-    '  f'  mr  friend  and  that  *^f  the 

iMrtlieflialieijin.  ier  won*  a  charming  dre^s; 

mam  8ower«*  and  white  mu^in  were  all  that  eompoeod  it, 
She  won?  a  T  '  >"<«  a  h  Jmnnefte,  hanging  by  a  hlaek 
nimt  rihboFk  -.t  off  the  whitone?^  of  her  s^cented  skin; 

Vittjr  peant  nf  gold  decomtcKl  her  earf .  On  the  neck  of  Madame 
(he  PmlaaeieM  sparkled  a  mjperb  cro^i  of  diamonds. 
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"How  fuiiiiy  that  is,"  said  I  to  a  personage  who  had  not 
yet  studied  the  world's  ledger,  nor  deciphered  the  heart  of  a 
single  woman. 

That  personage  was  myself.  If  I  had  then  the  desire  to 
dance  with  those  fair  women,  it  was  simply  because  I  knew  a 
secret  which  emboldened  my  timidity. 

"So  after  all,  madame,  you  have  your  cross  ?'^  I  said  to  her 
first. 

"Well,  I  fairly  won  it !"  she  replied,  with  a  smile  hard  to 
describe. 

"How  is  this !  no  ear-rings  ?"  I  remarked  to  the  wife  of  my 
friend. 

"Ah!"  she  replied,  "I  have  enjoyed  possession  of  them 
during  a  whole  luncheon  time,  but  you  see  that  I  have  ended 
by  converting  Alexander." 

"He  allowed  himself  to  be  easily  convinced?" 

She  answered  with  a  look  of  triumph. 

Eight  years  afterwards,  this  scene  suddenly  rose  to  my 
memory,  though  I  had  long  since  forgotten  it,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  candles  I  distinctly  discerned  the  moral  of  it  Yes,  a 
woman  has  a  horror  of  being  convinced  of  anything;  when 
you  try  to  persuade  her  she  immediately  submits  to  being  led 
astray  and  continues  to  play  the  role  which  nature  gave  her. 
In  her  view,  to  allow  herself  to  be  won  over  is  to  grant  a  favor, 
but  exact  arguments  irritate  and  confound  her;  in  order  to 
guide  her  you  must  employ  the  power  which  she  herself  so 
frequently  employs  and  which  lies  in  an  appeal  to  sensibility. 
It  is  therefore  in  his  wife,  and  not  in  himself,  that  a  husband, 
can  find  the  instruments  of  his  despotism;  as  diamond  cuts 
diamond  so  must  the  woman  be  made  to  tjrrannize  over  her- 
self. To  know  how  to  offer  the  ear-rings  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  returned,  is  a  secret  whose  application  embraces 
the  slightest  details  of  life.  And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  second 
ob8e^^'ation. 

"He  who  can  manage  property  of  on^  toman,  can  manage 
one  of  an  hundred  thousand,"  says  an  Indian  proverb;  and 
I,  for  my  part,  will  enlarge  upon  this  Asiatic  adage  and  de» 
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"lift 


cknSt  Unit  be  who  can  govern  onu  woman  can  govern  a  nation, 
tnd  ttldeed  there  h  very  uiuch  iimiiarity  between  those  twu 
gofenmiGJiU.  Mttjst  not  thv  policy  of  hugbande  be  very  ni^arly 
tin;  ^  "»liey  of  kings !^    Do  not  wu  sec  kingg  tr}*ing 

tofttii  »     i'l^'  i^  order  to  deprive  theiu  of  their  liberty; 

throwitig  food  at  their  heads  for  one  day,  in  order  to  make 
tbem  forget  the  misery  of  a  whole  year;  preaching  to  them 
OOl  to.^teal  and  at  the  same  time  *it ripping  them  of  cverytlnng  ; 
ADd  caving  to  them:  **H  Bcem&  to  me  that  if  I  were  the  peopk' 
I  iliould  be  virtuous*'?  It  k  from  England  thrtt  we  obtain 
the  ppaet?dent  which  hii^bantb  j^bonltl  aclopt  in  their  house?** 
Tho*e  who  have  eyea  ought  to  imi  thut  whcm  the  governnn^nt 
n  running  smoothly  the  Whigs  are  rarely  in  power.  ^  A  long 
Tary  nrinistry  has  alwavi  siieceedeil  an  ephemeral  Liberal 
caliJnet.  Thi^  omforii  of  u  njitional  fjarty  re^'mhle  the  rats 
viiich  w<»ftr  their  h*eth  away  in  ^'nawing  the  rotten  panel; 

•y  clo**  up  the  hole  as  soon  ns  they  smell  the  nnti?  and  th<? 

rd  loekifl  tip  ill  tfie  royal  cupboard.  The  woman  is  the 
Wliig  of  our  govi*rDineut»  Oeeiipyi ng  the  fsitufltion  in  which 
Wf  liave  left  hrr  t^Jjc  jniglit  ntitun*11y  aspire  to  the  conquest  of 
mofi!  that!  one  privilege.  Shut  your  ^vqb  to  Iier  intrigues, 
alkiw  hrr  lo  iriufU?  her  *ttrength  in  mounting  half  the  step?* 
»  r  '       ^'-  antl  whi'U  phe  i*  on  the  f>oint  of  touehini^  your 

t^  ;  her  Imrk  to  the  ground,  quite  gently  and  with 

r     lite  pBce^  saying  to  her:  *'BravoI"  and  leaving  her  to 

j.^  t  Mierrjw  in  the  hereafter  llie  craftiness  of  this  man- 
i.i:>  n*  will  prove  a  finr*  support  to  you  in  the  employment  of 
10}  ni«'anH  w  hieh  it  may  please  yon  to  choose  from  your  arBcnal^ 
IciT  th(^  objixt  of  Ftibduing  your  wife. 

Such  nrtf  the  rt*nrrnl  principles  which  a  husband  should  put 
J  '  '  *   -  to  ei^cape  mistakes  in  ruling^  hift 

I  lef^s*  in  Fpite  of  wind  i^n^^  diM-idcfl 

by  the  minority  «t  the  counril  of  Mneon  (Montesquieu,  who 
hid  perhipi*  foTe*<^n  the  eruning  of  conftitntionnl  govern- 
iMit  hit*  rf*iTinrkr«1»  I  forget  in  what  part  iif  hi  if  writin^^, 
thai  ^lEond  <f*nw*  in  public  assomblips  is  alwavs  ffiund  *m  the 
lidi  of  the  minority),  we  discern  in  woman  a  ioul  and  a  body, 
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and  we  commence  by  investigating  the  means  to  gain  contrd 
of  her  moral  nature.  The  exercise  of  thought,  whatever  people 
may  say,  is  more  noble  than  the  exercise  of  bodily  organs^  and 
we  give  prece<lence  to  science  over  cookery  and  to  intellectual 
training  over  hygiene. 


MEDITATION  XL 


Instruction  in  the  Home. 


Whether  wives  should  or  should  not  be  put  under  instruc- 
tion— such  is  the  question  before  us.  Of  ail  those  which  we 
have  discussed  this  is  the  only  one  which  has  two  extremes 
and  admits  of  no  compromise.  Knowledge  and  ignorance, 
such  are  the  two  irreconcilable  terms  of  this  problem.  Be- 
tween these  two  abysses  we  seem  to  see  Louis  XVII I.  reckon- 
ing up  the  felicities  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  unhap- 
piness  of  the  nineteenth.  Seated  in  the  centre  of  the  seesaw, 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  balance  by  his  own  weight,  he 
contemplates  at  one  end  of  it  the  fanatic  ignorance  of  a  lay 
brother,  the  apathy  of  a  serf,  the  shining  armor  on  the  horses 
of  a  banneret;  he  thinks  he  hears  the  cry,  "France  and  Mont- 
joie-Saint-Denis !"  But  he  turns  round,  he  smiles  as  he  sees 
the  haughty  look  of  a  manufacturer,  who  is  captain  in  the 
national  guard ;  the  I'legant  carriage  of  a  stock  broker ;  the  sim- 
ple costume  of  a  peer  of  France  turned  journalist  and  sending 
his  son  to  the  Polytechnique ;  then  he  notices  the  costly  stuffs, 
the  newspapers,  the  steam  engines;  and  he  drinks  his  coffee 
from  a  cup  of  Sevres,  at  the  bottom  of  which  still  glitters  the 
"N''  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

"Away  with  civilizati(m !  Away  witli  thought!'' — That  is 
your  cry.  You  ought  to  hold  in  horror  the  education  of  women 
for  the  rca^on  so  well  realized  in  Spain,  that  it  is  easier  to 
govern  a  nation  of  idiots  than  a  nation  of  scholars.  A  nation 
degraded  is  happy:  if  she  has  not  the  sentiment  of  liberfy. 
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Aw  tbo  ^Ulrm^  and  ilislurlmneos  wiucji  it  bogets; 
|>ohps  live;  abt?  cau  be  cut  up  into  two  or  three 
pieow  and  vach  piece  i^  still  a  nation,  complete  and  livijig, 
4lld  J«ady  to  be  governefl  by  tht*  first  blind  ximn  who  arms 
luiitfell  with  th*'  pastoral  titaff. 

Wliai  IB  it  til  at  prodvicpi^  this  wo  u  dor  fill  cliamctemtic  of 
Itanuuutj?  Igtioranee;  ignoranct?  is  the  sole  j-u|>port  of 
diiifMilUmt  which  liv*^  on  darkiiuiiw  and  filence.  Now  bappl- 
oaa  in  (hi*  iltjnii*!>tir  t^s^tnhlif^hn]!  iit  ni^  in  n  pfditiL-al  elate  is 
A  ncjgativt'  Imppinesi*.  Tbr  afFi't-lion  of  a  jKHjple  for  a  king, 
ifi  AH  afafiolule  monarchy,  k  perliaps  1^^^  contrary  to  nature 
ikan  the  fidelity  of  a  wife  towards  her  husband,  when  love 
Mwaej]  ibcm  no  1*^^:*^  vxiA^.  Xow^  we  know  that*  in  your 
bottney  h>i-i»  at  this  nmnifnt  has  one  foot  on  Iho  window-silL 
It  10  necvsmry  for  you,  theivfon*,  to  put  into  practice  that 
ftnlutmry  rigor  by  wtiieh  M*  dt»  Mt'tt**ruieh  prolongs?  hk  daiu 
«/'  il  iidvt^r  you  to  do  ?o  with  more  tatt  and 

1.  !  :  ndrrnt'ss;  fur  your  wife  u  more  crafty  than 

•11  the  UermMm  put  together^  ahiI  as  voluptuous  ae  the 
ItAtiani. 

V'oa  sbottid,  therefore,  try  to  put  off  as  long  as  poesible  the 
fitil  BKMiient  when  your  wife  mks  you  for  a  book-  This  will 
hemigr*  Vou  will  fipht  <tf  all  pronounce  in  a  tone  of  disdain 
the  phraae  "Blue  i^tc^ckin^;*'  and,  on  her  rixiueBt  being  re- 
peited»  yon  will  tell  her  what  ndiculc  attacbee,  aiuoog  the 
fedgiiburs  to  [X'dMntit:  women. 

Voo  will  then  repeat  to  hcr^  very  frequently,  that  th«^  moet 
lofftkl  ■   ^he  wiiticint  women  iu  the  world  are  found  at 

Aui^.  vvantrn  never  read  ; 

That  women  an?  like  jn^ople  of  quality  who,  according  to 
Ihiimnllo,  know  e%'ery thing  withoul  having  learunl  anytliing; 
tbi  a  wotnan  while  ^he  i^  danciup,  or  while  »he  is  playing 
mdf  ,  wt  f  '  the  8  p  I  mi  ra  nee  o  f  1  i  f^ten  i  n  g,  on  gh  t 

^l  I m »7f  1  -  ,   . .  'oi  the  eon vcTftti t ion  of  ta len ted  men 

made  phrasi-s  out  of  whieb  fools  manufacture  their 
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are  paesed  round  from  hand  to  hand;  and  that  the  little  cut- 
ting phrase  with  which  a  woman  criticises  an  author^  demol- 
ishes a  work,  or  heaps  contempt  on  a  picture,  has  more  power 
in  the  world  than  a  court  decision; 

That  women  are  beautiful  mirrors,  which  naturally  reflect 
the  most  brilliant  ideas; 

That  natural  wit  is  everything,  and  the  best  education  is 
gained  rather  from  what  we  learn  in  the  world  than  by  what 
we  read  in  books; 

That,  above  all,  reading  ends  in  making  the  eye^dull,  etc. 

To  think  of  leaving  a  woman  at  liberty  to  read  the  books 
which  her  character  of  mind  may  prompt  her  to  choose !  This 
is  to  drop  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine ;  it  is  worse  than  that, 
it  is  to  teach  your  wife  to  separate  herself  from  you ;  to  live 
in  an  imaginary  world,  in  a  Paradise.  For  what  do  women 
read?  Works  of  passion,  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  ro- 
mances, and  all  those  compositions  which  work  most  power- 
fully on  their  sensibility.  They  like  neither  argument  nor 
the  ripe  fruits  of  knowledge.  Now  have  you  ever  considered 
the  results  which  follow  these  poetical  readings? 

Romances,  and  indeed  all  works  of  imagination,  paint  sen- 
timents and  events  with  colors  of  a  very  different  brilliancy 
from  those  presented  by  nature.  The  fascination  of  such 
works  springs  less  from  the  desire  which  each  author  feels 
to  show  his  skill  in  putting  forth  choice  and  delicate  ideas 
than  from  the  mysterious  working  of  the  human  intellect. 
It  is  characteristic  of  man  to  purify  and  refine  everything 
that  he  lays  up  in  the  treasur}'  of  his  thoughts.  What  human 
faces,  what  monuments  of  the  dead  are  not  made  more  beauti- 
ful than  actual  nature  in  the  artistic  representation?  The 
soul  of  the  reader  assists  in  this  conspiracy  against  the  truth, 
either  by  means  of  the  profound  silence  which  it  enjoys  in 
reading  or  by  the  fire  of  mental  conception  with  which  it  is 
agitated  or  by  the  clearness  with  which  imagery  is  reflected 
in  the  mirror  of  the  understanding.  Who  has  not  seen  on 
reading  the  Confessions  of  Jean-Jacques,  that  Madame  de 
Warens  is  described  as  much  prettier  than  she  ever  was  in 
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icteal  life?  It  might  almost  be  mid  that  our  soulg  dwell  with 
ddight  upon  the  %urt«  which  they  had  met  in  a  former  exist* 
mot^  under  fairer  dcie^;  timfc  they  accept  the  creations  of 
vaolOsieac  ioul  only  as  wings  on  which  they  may  soar  into  epace; 
fetttUQS  the  iBO0t  dclicmte  they  bring  to  perfection  by  making 
thmi  tbeir  o«m ;  and  the  moet  poetic  eipres&loTi  which  appears 
in  the  imafprr  of  an  author  brings  forth  etill  more  ethereal 
tnmgerj  in  the  mind  nt  n  reader  To  read  ia  to  join  with 
ihm  wiiter  in  a  creative  at*t.  The  mystery  of  the  transub* 
fUnliiilioii  of  idea^  originates  perhaps  in  the  instinctive  con- 
•noti^ni*w  that  we  haw  of  ii  vocation  loftier  than  our  present 
ilmtitiy.  Or,  i.*  it  ba^d  on  the  lost  tradition  of  a  former  life? 
MThat  mmt  i\\Bt  life  have  been,  if  this  elight  residuum  of 
mraiorr  offers  iig  *tnch  Tolumee  of  delight? 
Morrovf  r,  in  n^nding  pky^  and  romances,  woman,  a  creature 
tnon^  i«u*ci*[^ttblf'  than  we  are  to  excitement,  expe- 
the  mos<t  violent  transport.  She  crt^ites  for  herself 
an  iA**!  exiftenee  beside  which  all  reality  grows  pale;  she 
ai  onot  »i  "       thi«  Yolnpluous  life,  to  take  to  her- 

idf  the  ii  He§  in  it.    And»  without  knowing  it, 

Ae  pitmen  from  spirit  to  h>tter  and  from  soul  to  sense, 

^n^  rt -"^  ^  -    '1  be  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the  man- 
L  .;(??  nf  a  man  like  you,  who  usually  dre&3  and 

iti>dnr?it  br-tfjfi'  your  wife,  ean  eountcrbaknce  the  influence 
••f  ibeM?  bookii  and  (JUtHhine  the  glory  of  their  fictitious  lover% 
in  wbose  fpirmi!nts  the  fair  reader  sees  neither  hole  nor  stain? 
^Fofir  fi*oI !  too  late,  aln^I  for  her  happine^  and  for  yours, 
ytmt  wife  will  find  out  that  the  hfroe^  of  poetry  are  as  rare 
ill  real  life  a^  the  Ap*Alm  of  sculpture  t 

*'  —    V  husbands*  will  find  themseh^e?  embarrassed  in 

i-nt  th^'ir  wivi*i5  from  reading,  yet  there  are  cer- 

L:  1^    '"■  -^'^  tlmt  n.*ading  Im^  this  mdvantage,  that 

uh.it  rlii  ir  wUi^  are  about  when  they  have  a  book 

In  the  first  place  you  will  m^,  in  the  next  Medita- 

*        *  ■  lifehai  to  make  a  woman 

met  those  beings  without 

pf»c*iry,  who  itiecccd  in  petri^^ing  their  nnbappy  ceoipanione 


vli,/, 

ind. 
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by  reducing  life  to  its  most  mechanical  elements?  Study 
great  men  in  their  conversation  and  learn  by  heart  the  admir- 
able arguments  by  which  they  condemn  poetry  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  imagination. 

But  if,  after  all  your  efforts,  your  wife  persists  in  wishing 
to  read,  put  at  her  disposal  at  once  all  possible  books  from 
the  A  B  C  of  her  little  boy  to  RenS,  a  book  more  dangerous  to 
you  when  in  her  hands  than  Therese  Philosophe.  You  might 
create  in  her  an  utter  disgust  for  reading  by  giving  her  tedious 
books ;  and  plunge  her  into  utter  idiocy  with  Marie  Alacoque, 
The  Brosse  de  Penitence,  or  with  the  chansons  which  were  so 
fashionable  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.;  but  later  on  you  will 
find,  in  the  present  volume,  the  means  of  so  thoroughly  em- 
ploying your  wife's  time,  that  any  kind  of  reading  will  be 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

And  first  of  all,  consider  the  immense  resources  which  the 
education  of  women  has  prepared  for  you  in  your  efforts  to 
turn  your  wife  from  her  fleeting  taste  for  science.  Just  see 
with  what  admirable  stupidity  girls  lend  themselves  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  education  which  is  imposed  upon  them  in 
France;  we  give  them  in  charge  to  nursery  maids,  to  com- 
panions, to  governesses  who  teach  them  twenty  tricks  of  co- 
quetry and  false  modesty,  for  every  single  noble  and  true 
idea  which  they  impart  to  them.  Girls  are  brought  up  as 
slaves,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  they  are  sent  into 
the  world  to  imitate  their  grandmothers,  to  breed  canary 
birds,  to  make  herbals,  to  water  little  Bengal  rose-bushes,  to 
fill  in  worsted  work,  or  to  put  on  collars.  Moreover,  if  a 
little  girl  in  her  tenth  year  lias  more  refinement  than  a  boy 
of  twenty,  she  is  timid  and  awkward.  She  is  frightened  at 
a  spider,  chatters  nonsense,  thinks  of  dress,  talks  about  the 
ffashions  and  has  not  the  courage  to  be  either  a  watchful 
mother  or  a  chaste  wife. 

Notice  what  progress  she  has  made;  she  has  boon  shown 
how  to  paint  roses,  and  to  embroidtT  tics  in  such  a  way  as  to 
earn  eight  sous  a  day.  She  has  learned  the  history  of  France 
in  Ragois  and  chronology  in  the  Tables  du  Ciioyen  Chan- 
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toiif,  and  her  yoEng  iniagination  lias  been  Bet  free  m  the 
ol  geogritphy;  all  without  any  aim,  excepting  th»it  of 
away 'all  thai  luigbt  1m3  thmgerous  to  her  heart;  but 
It  the  eatne  time  her  mother  antl  her  teachers  repeat  with 
oaveBrted  toict*  the  le**8on,  that  the  whole  gcience  of  a  woiuan 
lata  in  knowing  huw  lo  arrange  the  fig  leaf  which  our  ^fother 
Bfe  wore,  "She  doc*s  not  henr  for  fiftocn  years/*  says  Diderot, 
>nirtbing  el^*  bwt^  *my  daughter,  your  fig  luif  iV  on  badly; 
_  daofhtc^r^  tout  %  leaf  is  on  well;  my  dawgbt**j'^  would  it 
^  look  better*  go  r^' 

Kacp  your  rife  Ihen  within  this  fne  and  noble  circle  of 
kihovIe4(r&*  'f  ^y  chance  your  wife  wishe.^  to  liave  a  library, 
bay  for  hf  r  Flcirian*  Molte-Brttn.  The  Cabinet  des  Fees,  The 
dmbutH  Xighls,  lUiUmi^'s  Roms,  The  Cmtt^rfis  of  China,  The 
Pi§€Qti9»  by  Madnnie  Knip.  the  great  work  on  Kgypt,  etc. 
i^ilTjr  cMil.  in  shnri.  the  elever  fesuggedion  «»f  tliat  princess  who, 
afaoi  die  was  told  of  a  riot  occasioned  bv  the  deame^  of 
br«d,  miA,  ''\\\xy  don't  they  eat  cake?" 

Perhaps,  one  evening,  your  wife  will  reproach  you  for  being 
Fiilkr;  \  sjx^aking  to  her:  perhaps  she  will  say  that  you 

an*  FL  *  when  you  have  just  made  a  pun-  but  this  i:^ 

one  of  Ibe  alight  annoyaneei^  ineident  to  our  system;  and, 
awreover,  what  do*:s  it  matter  to  you  Ihat  the  educalion  of 
III  Frune*'  is  the  mm\  plea.'^int  of  absurdities,  and  tJiat 
oiarital  olii^cuniutism  has  brought  a  doll  to  your  arms? 
JU  yott  ha^i*  not  MufTjcient  couruge  to  inuh^take  a  fairer  ta^k, 
maid  it  not  be  l>elter  to  lead  your  wife  along  the  k^aten  track 
«rf  m;'  'ban  to  run  tbi?  n^k  of  making  her 

aalt  1 1  .   .        .  ■  Ime?     8be  ie  likely  to  lie  a  mother : 

T«i  mti^t  not  exactly  e^pR-t  to  have  (jmecbi  for  sons,  but  to 
^     ^nlly  pat^r  quern   futptta*^  tlemonslrafjt;  now,  in  order 
:  yon  in  rt*ac!iirig  thj5  eons^ummanon,  we  must  make  this 
.10  ir^ejial  from  which  each  one.  in  accordance  with  hi* 
.:.  %  diameter  and  his  own^  may  choose  wcajKm^  fit  to  employ 
i^nsi  thi!  tiTribU*  genius  of  evih  which  h  always  ready  to 
mMip  ir  "  *     '  It  wife:  and  enice  it  nui^'  fairly  be  eon* 

^iifftd  Vt  •rant  an*  the  mo^t  rruel   opponenti^  of 
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feminine  education,  this  ileditation  will  serve  as  a  breviary 
for  the  majority  of  husbands. 

If  a  woman  has  received  a  man's  education-,  she  possesses 
in  very  truth  the  most  brilliant  and  most  fertile  sources  of 
happiness  both  to  herself  and  to  her  husband ;  but  this  kind  of 
woman  is  as  rare  as  happiness  itself;  and  if  you  do  not  possess 
her  for  your  wife,  your  best  course  is  to  confine  the  one  you 
do  possess,  for  the  sake  of  your  common  felicity,  to  the  region 
of  ideas  she  was  born  in,  for  you  must' not  forget  that  one 
moment  of  pride  in  her  might  destroy  you,  by  setting  on  the 
throne  a  slave  who  would  immediately  be  tempted  to  abuse  her 
power. 

After  all,  by  following  the  system  prescribed  in  this  Medi- 
tation, a  man  of  superiority  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  his  thoughts  into  small  change,  when  he  wishes 
to  be  understood  by  his  wife,  if  indeed  this  man  of  superiority 
has  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  marrying  one  of  those  poor 
creatures  who  cannot  understand  him,  instead  of  choosing  for 
his  wife  a  young  girl  whose  mind  and  heart  he  has  tested  and 
studied  for  a  considerable  time. 

Our  aim  in  this  last  matrimonial  observation  has  not  been 
to  advise  all  men  of  superiority  to  seek  for  women  of  superi- 
ority and  we  do  not  wish  each  one  to  expound  our  principles 
after  the  manner  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  attempted  in  the 
most  indelicate  manner  to  effect  a  union  between  herself  and 
Napoleon.  These  two  beings  would  have  been  very  unhappy 
in  their  domestic  life ;  and  Josephine  was  a  wife  accomplidied 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  this  virago  of  the  nineteenth 
centur}\ 

And,  indeed,  when  we  praise  those  undiscoverable  girlg  so 
happily  educated  by  chance,  so  well  endowed  by  nature,  whose 
delicate  souls  endure  so  well  the  rude  contact  of  the  great 
soul  of  him  we  call  a  man,  we  mean  to  speak  of  those  rare  and 
noble  creatures  of  whom  Goethe  has  given  us  a  model  in  his 
Claire  of  Egmont;  wc  are  thinking  of  those  women  who  seek 
no  other  glory  than  that  of  playing  their  part  well ;  who  adapt 
themselves  with  amazing  pliancy  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
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whom  imlure  lias  given  them  for  oiafciters;  .noarmg  at 
Univ  into  the  boundless  sphere  of  their  thought  and  in 
ilooping  to  the  ^impk^  task  of  amusiiig  them  as  if  tlie? 
'dlildreii;  understanding  well  the  ineoiisistcncieg  of  mas- 
niline  and  riole©t  soulsj  understanding  also  their  slightest 
wordf  iluHT  mo9t  puzzhng  lookup;  happy  in  silence,  happy  ako 
in  tbt  iiiiJ^t  of  IfM^uaeity ;  jind  well  flware  that  the  pleasures, 
die  ideas  Aod  tlie  moral  ini^tioets  of  a  Lord  Byron  cannot  be 
diofie  of  9  honn€»t*iTiaker.  But  we  must  stop;  this  fair  picture 
ht^lml  u»  U*o  far  from  our  subject;  we  are  treating  of  mar- 
mg^  and  not  of  lava 


MEDITATION  Xn, 

The  Hygiene  op  Mabbtaqe. 

Wie  tim  of  this  Meditation  is  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
nwp  melbod  of  defence,  by  which  jou  may  reduce  the  will 
nf  TOUT  irife  to  a  condition  of  utter  and  abject  BubmiBnion. 
Uti  l§  hr  '  '  i1>nut  hy  the  reaction  upon  her  moral  natun* 
ttf  phrstti  L"i'3,  and  the  wife  lowering  of  her  physical 

itJon  by  a  diet  Fkillfuily  controlled. 

iit''  —  *  nnd  philo&nphical  question  of  eonjugal  medicine 
will  *  lie  n'j;r^rn1rd  favorably  by  all  who  are  gouty, 

II*  iiii|H>trfit,  or  «iifTer  from  eatarrli :  and  by  that  legion  of  old 
JDen  whose  dullness  we  have  quickened  by  our  article  on  the 
pifdertiDCHl.  But  it  principally  eoncems  those  husbands  who 
lire  «mnige  ♦  ^  '  ^  enter  into  thost*  paths  of  machiavclism, 
«ieh  Hi  wool']  <*  lM»eu  unworthy  of  that  great  king  of 

Frftiun  who  endeavored  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  nation 
it  tti€  exp«!iii!e  of  certain  noble  head^,  Jlero^  the  subject  is 
tbf  stme.  The  amputation  or  the  weaken ins^  of  certain  mem- 
lierf  IS  always  to  the  iidvantagt*  of  the  whole  l>ody. 

Dii  JOU  think  :w*rioui!|y  that  a  celihnto  who  has  been  Bubject 
to  t  diet  eon^iirting  of  the  herb  han^a,  of  cucumbers,  of  puro- 
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lane  and  llio  applications  of  leeches  to  his  ears,  as  recom- 
mended by  Stenie,  would  be  able  to  carry  by  storm  the  honor 
of  your  wife?  Suppose  that  a  diplomat  had  been  clever 
enough  to  affix  a  permanent  lineiT  plaster  to  the  head  of 
Napoleon,  or  to  purge  him  every  morning-:  Do  you  think 
that  Napoleon,  Napoleon  the  Great,  would  ever  have  con- 
quered Italy  ?  Was  Napoleon,  during  his  campaign  in  Russia, 
a  prey  to  the  most  horriblei  pangs  of  dysuria,  or  was  he  not? 
That  is  one  of  the  questions  which  has  weighed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  whole  world.  Is  it  not  certain  that  cooling 
applications,  douches,  baths,  etc.,  produce  great  changes  in 
more  or  loss  acute  affections  of  the  brain  ?  In  the  middle  of 
the  heat  of  July,  when  each  one  of  your  pores  slowly  filters 
out  and  returns  to  tlie  devouring  atmosphere  the  glasses  of 
iced  lemonade  wliich  you  have  drunk  at  a  single  draught, 
have  you  ever  felt  the  flame  of  courage,  the  vigor  of  thought, 
the  complete  energy  which  rendered  existence  light  and  sweet 
to  you  some  months  before  ? 

No,  no;  the  iron  most  closely  cemented  into  the  hardest 
stone  will  raise  and  throw  apart  the  most  durable  monument, 
by  reason  of  the  secret  influence  exercised  by  the  slow  and 
invisible  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  which  vex  "the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  sure  that  if  atmospheric 
mediums  have  an  influence  over  man,  there  is  still  a  stronger 
reason  for  believing  that  man,  in  turn,  influences  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  kind,  by  the  more  or  less  vigor  with  which  he 
projects  his  will  and  thus  produces  a  veritable  atmosphere 
around  him. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  power  of  the  actor's  talent  lies, 
as  well  as  tliat  of  poetry  and  of  fanaticism ;  for  tho  former  is 
tlie  eloquence  of  words,  as  the  latter  is  the  eloquence  of  actions; 
and  in  this  lies  the  foundation  of  a  science,  so  far  in  its 
infancy. 

This  will,  so  potent  in  one  man  against  another,  this  nervous 
and  fluid  force,  eminently  mobile  and  transmittible,  is  itself 
subject  to  the  changing  condition  of  our  organization,  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  make  this  frail  organism 
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d  mum  to  Tary*  At  this  point,  our  metaphysical  obserration 
ihiU  ilop  aud  we  will  enter  into  an  analyiiid  of  the  circum- 
4iliieei  wbicti  dovulop  the  will  of  man  and  impart  to  it  a 
fratiar  degree  of  j^trength  or  weakneg^^ 

Do  not  believe,  howev^-r^  that  it  is  our  aim  to  induce  yon 
ta  put  cataplasiiis  on  tlie  honor  of  your  wife,  to  lock  her  up 
ift  a  ffweati^  bouse^  or  to  seal  her  up  like  a  letter  i  no.  We 
will  not  €fen  attempt  to  teaeh  yon  the  magnetic  theory  which 
iroiild  give  yuu  the  power  to  make  your  will  triumph  in  the 
pool  uf  your  wife;  there  h  not  a  single  husband  who  would 
apff*f!  the  happines^i^  of  an  eternal  love  at  the  price  of  this 
J  felnirn  laid  upon  his  animal  forces.     But  we  shall 

'»  expound  a  powerful  system  of  hygiene,  which  will 
a  to  put  imt  the  flame  when  your  chimney  takes 
fii%i.  Thti  elegant  women  of  raris  and  the  provinces  (and 
tlioie  tkgant  women  form  a  very  distinguished  class  among 
Uie  bon«fft  women)  have  plenty  of  means  of  attaining  the 
object  wiiieh  we  pro}>06»e,  without  rummaging  in  the  arsenal 
of  medicine  for  the  four  cold  sfpeeifict^*  the  water-lily  and  the 
tkoBMiid  inventions  worthy  only  of  witches.  We  will  leave 
I.,  Fi;™rt  hi*  herb  han<!*a  and  to  Sterne  the  purslane  aud 
'  whicli  indicate  too  plainly  hh  antiphlogistic  purpose. 
'  ■  *  ':r  wife  recline  all  day  long  on  :?oft  arm- 
Li_-._v  ii-  ^^^-:-!i  :  !_  rinkt*  into  a  veritable  bath  of  eiderdo^Ti 
or  falbiaii;  you  should  encourage  in  ever)*  way  that  doi»8  no 
fiolitlioe  to  your  con&cionee,  the  inclination  which  women 
bfe  to  bf^efithc  no  other  air  hut  the  scented  atmosphere  of  a 
dwDber  tf4ddom  o])en4*tl,  where  (biyUght  can  scarcely  enter 
dnroogfa  the  iofl,  tranj^pan^Jit  curtains. 

Yoa  will  obtain  marvelous  results  from  this  eystem,  after 
hiring  pmrioiiAly  '  the  ^^hoelt  ot  her  excitement; 

but  if  jrott  An  ti-  ^  ^li  to  support  this  momentary 
tiufpoit  of  jour  wife,  you  will  soon  aet  her  artificial  energy 
Ho  awav.  In  jppu  '  men  love  to  live  fad,  hut,  after  tlieir 
taapeii  of  paa.<i<  i  to  Ihnt  condition  of  tranquillity 

vkkb  injiurea  tin  -^  of  a  hudiand. 

JttJl-Jaci]Ui»»  Ui*x'u^>i  the  inst  rumen  tali  tv  of  his  enrhaut* 
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ing  Julie^  must  have  proved  to  your  wife  that  it  was  infinitely 
becoming  to  refrain  from  affronting  her  delicate  stomach  and 
her  refined  palate  by  making  chyle  out  of  coarse  lumps  of 
beef,  and  enormous  coUops  of  mutton.  Is  there  anything  purer 
in  the  world  than  those  interesting  vegetables,  always  fresh 
and  scentless,  those  tinted  fruits,  that  coffee,  that  fragrant 
chocolate,  those  oranges,  the  golden  apples  of  Atalanta,  the 
dates  of  Arabia  and  the  biscuits  of  Brussels,  a  wholesome  and 
elegant  food  which  produces  satisfactory  results,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  imparts  to  a  woman  an  air  of  mysterious  origi- 
nality ?  By  the  regimen  which  she  chooses  she  becomes  quite 
celebrated  in  her  immediate  circle,  just  as  she  would  be  by  a 
singular  toilet,  a  benevolent  action  or  a  bon  mot  Pythagoras 
must  needs  have  cast  his  spell  over  her,  and  become  as  much 
petted  by  her  as  a  poodle  or  an  ape. 

Never  commit  the  imprudence  of  certain  men  who,  for  the 
sake  of  putting  on  the  appearance  of  wit,  controvert  the  femi- 
nine dictum,  that  the  figure  is  preserved  by  meagre  diet. 
Women  on  such  a  diet  never  grow  fat,  that  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive; do  you  stick  to  thai 

Praise  the  skill  with  which  some  women,  renowned  for 
their  beauty,  have  been  able  to  preserve  it  by  bathing  them- 
selves in  milk,  several  times  a  day,  or  in  water  compounded  of 
substances  likely  to  render  the  skin  softer  and  to  lower  the 
nervous  tension. 

Advise  her  above  all  things  to  refrain  from  washing  her- 
self in  cold  water ;  because  water  warm  or  tepid  is  the  proper 
thing  for  all  kinds  of  ablutions.  . 

Let  Broussais  be  your  idol.  At  the  least  indisposition  of 
your  wife,  and  on  the  slightest  pretext,  order  the  application 
of  leeches;  do  not  even  shrink  from  applying  from  time  to 
time  a  few  dozen  on  yourself,  in  order  to  establish  the  system 
of  that  celebrated  doctor  in  your  household.  You  will  con- 
stantly be  called  upon  from  your  position  as  husband  to  dis- 
cover that  your  vrife  is  too  ruddy ;  try  even  sometimes  to  bring 
the  blood  to  her  head,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  introduce 
into  the  house  at  certain  intervals  a  squad  of  leeches. 
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Toor  wife  ought  to  drink  water,  lightly  tinged  with  a 
Bdigimdy  wine  agreoable  to  hc-r  taste,  but  destitute  of  any 
Ionic  pni|R*rties;  tacn-  other  kind  of  wine  would  be  bad  for 
het.    Never  allow  her  to  drink  water  alone :  if  von  do,  you  are 

*'lmpttaoi3i  fluid !  as  soon  aa  you  pre*^  against  the  flood- 
giied  of  the  brain,  how  quickly  do  they  yield  to  your  power  1 
Thn  Curiofiity  comes  swiinnung  by,  making  signs  to  her 
CMii|Mintonj|  t«  follow  ;  iiu^y  plunge*  into  the  current.  Imagina- 
tiim  miB  dreajuing  on  the  bank.  She  follows  tlie  torrent  with 
fair  tyes  and  Iran's  forms  the  fragments  of  8tmw  and  reed 
iDto  Btiiis  and  bowsprit.  And  8eant*ly  has  the  transfonna- 
tioo  tik^  ' "  ,  before  Desire,  holding  in  one  hand  her  skirt 
dflVQ  u  .1  her  kne<*s,  appear,  Fees  the  vessel  and  takes 

poMenioQ  o£  it.  0  ye  drinkers  of  water,  it  is  by  means  of 
llitt  magic  ipring  that  you  hare  m  often  turned  and  turned 
again  the  world  nt  your  will,  throwing  txneath  your  feet  the 
woak,  ti^ampling  on  his  neek,  and  soraetimes  changing  erea 
the  form  and  aiqjeet  of  nature!" 

If  by  thij  a} idem  of  inaction^  in  combination  with  our  sys- 
of  diet,  you  fail  to  obtain  gatisfactory  results,  throw 
idf  with  might  and  mnin  into  another  gy^tem,  which  we 
will  explain  to  you, 

M«fi  has  a  certain  degree  of  energy  given  to  him*  Such 
and  nch  a  man  or  woman  stands  to  another  as  ten  is  to  thirty, 
•«  one  to  five;  and  there  ig  a  <ertain  decree  of  energy  which 
no  one  of  ua  ever  exceeds.  The  f|uantity  of  energy,  or  will- 
poveTt  which  each  of  ue  po^gc&f^s  diffuses  itself  like  sound ;  it 
k  mamtHim^  weak^  sometimes  strong ;  it  modifies  itself  accord* 
ing  to  the  oetavca  to  which  it  mount!*.  This  force  is  unique, 
•Bd  although  it  may  be  diei^ipated  in  desire,  in  passion,  in 
toils  of  inteDect  or  in  bodily  exertion,  it  tiiniB  towards  the 
abjact  to  which  man  direetR  it.  A  boxer  exptmds  it  in  blows 
of  tbc  Art,  t  -  in  kneading:  hh  bread,  the  poet  in  the 

egthoalagm  v.  nsumt^  and  demands  an  enormous  quan- 

trhr  of  it;  it  pa«gef  to  the  feet  of  the  dancer*  in  fact,  ev&j 
one  diffntea  it  a»  hi*  wilti  and  may  I  see  the  Mfnotanf  tran- 
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(juilly  sen  tod  this  vorv  evening  upon  my  be<3,  if  you  do  not 
know  as  well  as  I  do  how  he  expends  it.  Almost  all  men 
spend  in  necessary  toils,  or  in  the  anguish  of  direful  passions, 
tins  fine  sum  of  energy  and  of  will,  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them;  but  our  honest  women  are  all  the  prey  to 
the  caprices  and  the  struggles  of  this  power  which  knows  not 
what  to  do  with  itself.  If,  in  the  case  of  your  wife,  this 
energy  has  not  been  subdued  by  the  prescribed  dietary  regimen, 
subject  her  to  some  form  of  activity  which  will  constantly 
increase  in  violence.  Find  some  means  by  which  her  sum 
of  force  which  inconveniences  you  may  be  carried  off,  by 
some  occupation  which  shall  entirely  absorb  her  strength. 
Without  setting  your  wife  to  work  the  crank  of  a  machine, 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  tiring  her  out  under  the  load  of 
constant  work. 

In  leaving  it  to  you  to  find  means  for  carrying  out  our  design 
— and  these  means  vary  with  circumstances — ^we  would  point 
out  that  dancing  is  one  of  the  very  best  abysses  in  which  love 
may  bury  itself.  This  point  haWng  been  very  well  treated 
by  a  contemporary,  we  will  give  him  here  an  opportunity  of 
sp(\iking  his  mind : 

"The  poor  victim  who  is  the  admiration  of  an  enchanted 
audience  pays  dear  for  her  success.  What  result  can  possi- 
bly follow  on  exertions  so  ill -proportioned  to  the  resources  of 
the  delicate  sex  ?  The  nmscles  of  the  body,  disproportionately 
wearied,  are  forced  to  their  full  power  of  exertion.  The 
nervous  forces,  intended  to  feed  the  fire  of  passions,  and  the 
labor  of  the  brain,  are  diverted  from  their  course.  The  fail- 
ure of  desire,  the  wish  for  rest,  the  exclusive  craving  for  sub- 
stantial food,  all  point  to  a  nature  impoverished,  more  anxious 
to  recruit  than  to  enjoy.  Aforeover,  a  denizen  of  the  side 
scenes  said  to  me  one  day,  ^\\Tioever  has  lived  with  dancers 
has  lived  with  sheep;  for  in  their  exhaustion  they  can  think 
of  nothing  but  strong  food.'  Believe  me,  then,  the  love  which 
a  ballet  girl  inspires  is  very  delusive;  in  her  we  find,  under 
an  appearance  of  an  artificial  springtime,  a  soil  which  is  cold 
aa  wSl  aa  greedy,  and  senses  which  are  utterly  dulled.    The 
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mn  doctors  preecribed  the  dancje  as  a  rcmedv  for  tlie 
hysteric  affections  which  are  common  among  the  women  ot 
their  couBtrv ;  and  the  Arabs  usk?  a  somewhat  eimikr  recipe 
for  ti»  htghbnnJ  mare^  whose  too  lively  temperament  hinders 
thiiir  l^tindit).  'Btill  as  a  daneef  h  a  familiar  proverh  at  the 
^^^Mlre.  In  fact,  the  lent  brains  of  Europe  are  convinced 
^^Pat  dancing  brings  witli  it  n  reenU  eminently  cooling. 
^^  ^n  i&up|»ort  of  this  it  may  be  necct^^an^  to  add  other  oh^f- 
^fatjODS.  The  life  of  diepherd:?  gives  birth  to  irregular  love?. 
^Blhe  iBomls  of  weavers  were  horribly  deeried  in  Greece.  The 
^^HaliAns  hive  g'tven  birth  to  a  proverb  concerning  the  lubricity 
^fm  Immt  vomrti.  The  Bpanish,  In  whose  veins  are  found  many 
nixtamt  of  African  incontinence,  imve  expressed  their  senti- 
in  a  maxim  which  is  familiar  with  them:  Muger  y 
piema  quebrantada  [it  h  good  that  a  woman  and  a 
liaD  have  one  bniki^n  le^'].  The  profound  sagacity  of  the 
OrientaU  in  the  art  of  plea^tiro  is  aUogetlier  exprepsc^d  by 
fhit  cirdinaoce  of  the  caliph  Hakim,  founder  of  the  Dnisew, 
vlio  ftirli«dL%  iindor  pain  of  death,  the  making  in  his  kingdom 
of  «iiT  nhgx§  for  women*  It  secerns  that  over  the  whole  globe 
ibm  taiiipi*^t^  of  the  heart  wait  only  to  break  out  after  the  limbs 
at  test  r 
What  an  admirable  mancciivre  it  would  be  to  make  a  wife 

ai.  '        "    <1  her  on  vegetables  1 
Do  00 1  that  these  obBcrvationSj  which  are  as  true 

Ibrr  are  wittily  f^tatcd,  contradict  in  any  way  the  system 
ieh  we  have  pn?viomjIy  pre?criht*d ;  by  the  latter,  as  by  the 
irmer,  we  suociiHi  in  pro^lucing  in  a  woman  that  needed 
lt»ctii6ap^  which  is  the  pledge  of  repo:?*?  and  tranquillity. 
\y  tbe  tatter  you  leave  a  door  open,  that  the  enemy  may 
ier;  by  the  former,  you  slay  him. 
Now  *         oint  it  "^vms  to  m  that  we  hear  timoron?^ 

le  «i  t*f  nnrrovv  views  ridng  np  against  our  idea 

nc  in  the  norae  of  morality  and  sentiment. 
not  wnraan  rndowed  with  a  soul  ?    Has  fhe  not  feelings 
••Wi  ha^e?    What  rinlit  hns  iiny  one,  vrithont  regard  to  her 
piia,  her  idea*,  or  her  requirements,  to  hammer  her  out,  iia 
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a  cheap  metal,  out  of  which  a  workman  fashions  a  candlestick 
or  an  extinguisher?  Is  it  because  the  poor  creatures  are 
already  so  feeble  and  miserable  that  a  brute  claims  the  power 
to  torture  them,  merely  at  the  dictate  of  his  own  fancies, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  just?  And,  if  by  this  weakening 
or  heating  system  of  yours,  which  draws  out,  softens,  hardens 
the  fibres,  you  cause  frightful  and  cruel  sicknesses,  if  you 
bring  to  the  tomb  a  woman  who  is  dear  to  you ;  if,  if, — ^" 

This  is  our  answer : 

Have  you  never  noticed  into  how  many  different  shapes  har- 
lequin and  columbine  change  their  little  white  hats?  They 
turn  and  twist  them  so  well  that  they  become,  one  after 
another,  a  spinning-top,  a  boat,  a  wine-glass,  a  half-moon,  a 
cap,  a  basket,  a  fish,  a  whip,  a  dagger,  a  baby,  and  a  man's 
head. 

This  is  an  exact  image  of  the  despotism  with  which  you 
ought  to  shape  and  reshape  your  wife. 

The  wife  is  a  piece  of  property,  acquired  by  contract;  she 
is  part  of  your  furniture,  for  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
law;  in  fact,  the  woman  is  not,  to  speak  correctly,  anything 
but  an  adjunct  to  the  man;  therefore  abridge,  cut,  file  this 
article  as  you  choose;  she  is  in  every  sense  yours.  Take  no 
notice  at  all  of  her  murmurs,  of  her  cries,  of  her  sufferings; 
nature  lias  ordained  her  for  your  use,  that  she  may  bear  every- 
thing— children,  griefs,  blows  and  pains  from  man. 

Don't  accuse  yourself  of  harshness.  In  the  codes  of  all  the 
nations  which  are  called  civilized,  man  has  written  the  laws 
which  govern  the  destiny  of  women  in  these  cruel  terms:  Vae 
victis!    Woe  to  the  conquered  ! 

Finally,  think  upon  this  last  observation,  the  most  weighty, 
perhaps,  of  all  that  we  have  made  up  to  this  time :  if  you,  her 
husband,  do  not  break  under  the  scourge  of  your  will  this 
weak  and  charming  reod,  there  will  ho  a  celibate,  capricious 
and  despotic,  ready  to  l)ring  her  under  a  yoke  more  cruel  still; 
and  phe  will  have  to  endure  two  tyrannies  instead  of  one. 
Under  all  considerations,  therefore,  humanity  demands  that 
vou  should  follow  the  svstem  of  our  hvo^iene. 
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MEDITATION  XIIL 


Of  PEEeOKAL  MEASniiES. 

IVrlui|M  the  preeediog  Meditations  will  prove  more  likely 
to  derdop  geiieTul  priut'iple^  uf  conduct,  tlian  to  repel  force 
by  foi^e*  They  f  urmsli,  however,  tlie  pharmacopaua  of  medi* 
ciiM)  anil  not  the  practice  of  medicine.  Now  consider  the 
peiwnal  UR^ans  which  nature*  has  put  into  your  hands  for  self- 
defexioe;  for  Frovidenee  has  forgotten  no  one;  if  to  the  eepia 
(that  fish  of  the  Adriatic)  has  been  given  the  black  dye  by 
wlitch  he  produces  a  cloud  in  which  he  disappears  from  his 
mcmjt  yon  should  bi^lieve  that  a  husband  has  not  been  left 
witboQt  a  weapon^  and  now  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  draw 
joow. 

Ton  ought  to  have  stipulated  before  you  married  that  your 
wife  )dioutd  iiurn!  her  own  children;  in  this  case,  so  long  as 
Ae  is  occupied  in  bearing  childrun  or  in  nuriing  them  you 
triD  aTOid  the  danger  from  one  or  two  qjaartcrs.  The  wife 
»ho  ia  I  '       '    '     'f\g  into  the  world  and  nuraing  a  hahy 

Juu  uot  .  i  »  Ixither  with  a  lover,  not  to  i5}>oak  of 

tha  fact  that  before  and  after  her  confinement  she  cannot 
fbow  bereclf  in  the  world.  In  f?hort,  how  can  the  most  bold 
ftf  the*  dtPlingnbhcd  women  who  are  the  subject  of  this  work 
thow  fac^raelf  undir  these  cirenm^tanees  in  public?  0  Lord 
Bjrron*  thou  who  didgt  not  wl^h  to  st^e  women  even  eat ! 

Six  months  after  her  confinement,  and  when  the  child  ia 
on  die  *        '  *   ^  ^^^]^  j^  woman  jnst  begins  to  feel  that 

An  cm  '  ;tion  and  her  lilxTty. 

If  your  wife  has  not  nurt^ed  her  first  child,  yon  have  too 
murh  «Mij*e  not  to  notice  thisi  circumstance,  and  not  to  make 
hi-r  dwfc*  to  nar?e  her  next  one.  You  will  read  to  her  the 
i^aii?^  nf  Ji*an-Jaeq!ies ;  you  will  fill  her  imagination  with  a 
aetue  of  motherly  dufae?;  you  will  exciti;  her  moral  feeling, 
He:  io  a  word,  you  are  either  a  fool  or  a  man  of  senN»:  and 
fai  thif  firft  case,  i^vwi  afkT  reading  this  book,  you  will  always 
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be  minotaurized;  while  in  the  second,  you'  will  understand 
how  to  take  a  hint. 

This  first  exi>edient  is  in  reality  your  own  personal  busi- 
ness. It  will  give  you  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  out  all 
the  other  methods. 

Since  Alcibiadcs  cut  the  ears  and  the  tail  of  his  dog,  in 
order  to  do  a  service  to  Pericles,  who  had  on  his  hands  a 
sort  of  Spanish  war,  as  well  as  an  Ouvrard  contract  affair, 
such  as  was  then  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Athenians,  there 
is  not  a  single  minister  who  has  not  endeavored  to  cut  the 
ears  of  some  dog  or  other. 

So  in  medicine,  when  inflammation  takes  place  at  some 
vital  poin^  of  the  s}-stem,  counter-irritation  is  brought  about 
at  some  other  point,  by  means  of  blisters,  scarifications  and 
cupping. 

Another  method  consists  in  blistering  your  wife,  or  giving 
her,  with  a  mental  needle,  a  prod  whose  violence  is  such  as  to 
make  a  diversion  in  your  favor. 

A  man  of  considerable  mental  resources  had  made  his  honey- 
moon last  for  about  four  years ;  the  moon  began  to  wane,  and 
he  saw  appearing  the  fatal  hollow  in  its  circle.  His  wife  was 
exactly  in  that  state  of  mind  which  we  attributed  at  the  close 
of  our  first  part  to  every  honest  woman ;  she  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  a  worthless  fellow  who  was  both  insignificant  in  appearance 
and  ugly;  the  only  thing  in  his  favor  was,  he  was  not  her  own 
husband.  At  this  juncture,  her  husband  meditated  the  cut- 
ting of  some  dog's  tail,  in  order  to  renew,  if  possible,  his  lease 
of  happiness.  His  wife  had  conducted  herself  with  such 
tact,  that  it  would  have  bc^n  very  embarrassing  to  forbid  her 
lover  the  house,  for  she  had  discovered  some  slight  tie  of 
relationship  betwwn  them.  The  danger  became,  day  by  day, 
more  imminent.  The  scent  of  the  Minotaur  was  all  around. 
One  evening  the  husband  felt  himself  plunged  into  a  mood  of 
deep  vexation  so  acute  as  to  be  apparent  to  his  wife.  His 
wife  had  begun  to  show  him  more  kindness  than  she  had 
ever  exhibited,  even  during  the  hone^Tiioon :  and  hence  ques- 
tion after  question  racked  his  mind.     On  her  part  a  dead 
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ttlaioe  reigneti  The  anxious  questionings  of  his  ifliiid  were 
itetdouhlcd ;  liii$  t^u^pigious  burst  forth^  and  he  was  seized  with 
furvimditig^  of  future  ealtunity !  Now,  on  this  occasion,  he 
ilkdth  afnilied  a  Jflpant'aie  bliiiter,  which  burned  as  fiercely  as 
an  anio^a-ff  of  the  year  1600.  At  first  his  wife  employed  a 
llMlttBftDd  tjtniiagi'iTii^  to  discovt^r  whether  the  ennoyanee  of  her 
httbiDil  wu?i  cuuR'd  by  the  preR^nee  of  her  lover;  it  was  her 
Unit  intrigno  and  sfhe  displayed  a  thousand  artifices  in  it. 
llojr  jQiagination  was  aroused;  it  was  do  longer  taken  up  with 
her  lover;  had  she  not  better,  first  of  all,  probe  her  husband's 
urcret? 

One  evitiiiig  the  hasband,  moved  by  the  desire  to  confide 
ill  bis  loving  helpmeet  all  his  trouble^},  informed  her  that 
Ihdr  whole  fortune  was  lost*  They  would  have  to  give  up 
Ihctr  carriage,  tlieir  box  at  the  theatre,  balls,  parties^  even 
riiri«  it^df ;  jjt*rlmps,  by  living  on  their  estate  in  the  country 
a  year  or  two,  they  might  retrieve  all!  Appealing  to  the 
intigiiiiiion  of  bis  wife,  he  told  ber  how  he  pitied  lier  for 
horMUciittient  to  a  man  who  wasi  indeed  deeply  in  love  with 
her,  btit  wail  now  without  fortune;  he  tore  liis  hair,  and  his 
wilt!  Wttfi  compelled  in  honor  to  bo  deeply  moved ;  then  in  this 
ff«t  ''  Jicnt  of  their  conjugal  disturbance  he  took  her  off 
lo  b  -.     Then  ffiUowcd  scarifications,  mustard  plaster 

ttpoa  mtiMUin}  pla*tiT,  and  the  tails  of  fresh  dogs  were  cut;  be 
OBQietl  a  Gothic  wing  to  l>c  built  to  the  chateau;  madame 
altirrrd  tJic  imrk  tL*n  times  over  in  order  to  have  fountains 
iikl  in  the  grounds;  finally ^  the  husband 

in  II  ^  did  not  forget  his  oivn,  which  eon- 

m^jcA  in  pniTidttig  her  with  iuteresling  readingj  and  launch- 
tog  '  '  '  lieatc  altrntion^,  etc.  Notice,  be  never  in- 
ff>n  k4  ihi'  nil  k  lu^  had  played  on  her;  and  if 
jne  was  recuperated,  it  was^  directly  after  the  buibling 
ii  Liir_  ming^  and  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  in  making 
watcr-ODUree* ;  but  he  a^«urcd  her  that  the  lake  provided  9 
witcr-poirer  by  whi^jh  mills  might  be  run,  etc. 

Xow,  there  was  a  i^mjugal  blister  well  conceived,  for  tliJ# 
luitbaud  ueitfurr  neglected  to  rear  bi§  family  nor  to  invit(» 
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to  his  h(fU8e  neighbors  who  were  tiresome,  stupid  or  old ;  ahd 
if  he  spent  the  winter  at  Paris,  he  flung  his  wife  into  the  vortex 
of  balls  and  races,  so  that  she  had  not  a  minute  to  give  to 
lovers,  who  are  usually  the  fruit  of  a  vacant  life. 

Journeys  to  Italy,  Switzerland  or  Greece,  sudden  com- 
plaints which  require  a  visit  to  the  waters,  and  the  most  dis- 
tant waters,  are  pretty  good  blisters.  In  fact,  a  man  of  sense 
should  know  how  to  manufacture  a  thousand  of  them. 

Let  us  continue  our  examination  of  such  personal  methods. 

And  here  we  would  have  you  observe  that  we  are  reasoning 
upon  an  hypothesis,  ^-ithout  which  this  book  will  be  unintel- 
ligible to  you;  namely,  we  suppose  that  your  honeymoon  has 
lasted  for  a  respectable  time  and  that  the  lady  that  you  mar- 
ried was  not  a  widow,  but  a  maid ;  on  the  opposite  supposi- 
tion, it  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  French  manners  to  think 
that  your  wife  married  you  merely  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
inconsistent. 

From  the  moment  when  the  struggle  between  virtue  and 
inconsistency  begins  in  your  home,  the  whole  question  rests 
upon  the  constant  and  involuntary  comparison  which  your 
wife  is  instituting  between  you  and  her  lover. 

And  here  you  may  find  still  another  mode  of  defence, 
entirely  j)erponal,  seldom  employed  by  husbands,  but  the  men 
of  superiority  will  not  foar  to  attempt  it.  It  is  to  belittle  the 
lover  without  lettin^r  your  wife  suspect  your  intention.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  bring  it  about  so  that  she  will  say  to  her- 
self some  evening  while  she  is  putting  her  hair  in  curl-papers, 
"My  husband  is  superior  to  him." 

In  order  to  succeed,  aiid  you  ougbt  to  be  able  to  succeed, 
since  you  have  the  immense  advantage  over  the  lover  in  know- 
ing the  character  of  your  wife,  and  how  she  is  most  easily 
wounded,  you  should,  with  all  the  tact  of  a  diplomat,  lead 
this  lover  to  do  silly  things  and  cause  him  to  annov  her,  with- 
out his  being  aware  of  it. 

In  tlio  first  place,  this  lover,  as  usual,  will  seek  your  friend- 
ship, or  you  will  have  friends  in  common  :  then,  either  through 
the  instrumentality  of  these  friends  or  by  insinuations  adroitly 
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bnt  treftchenmdy  madci  you  will  le^d  him  astray  on  esseatial 
poiiilf ;  ami,  with  m  little  cleverness,  you  will  succeed  in  find- 
ti^  your  wife  ready  to  deny  herself  to  her  lover  when  ho  ealls, 
wttb<rat  either  sh*  or  he  heing  able  to  tell  the  rtasoii.  Thus 
jwsi  will  have  erented  in  the  bosom  of  your  home  a  comedy  in 
itt  act*,  \n  whi<-h  you  play,  to  your  pro  fit  j  the  brilliant  role 
of  Fifaro  t»r  Almaviva;  and  for  Bome  months  you  will  amus^j 
joarmit  00  much  ihe  oiore,  because  your  amQur-proprc^  your 
moitj,  yotiT  alU  were  at  strike- 

I  had  the  good  fortune  in  my  youth  to  win  the  confidence 
of  an  did  imitjri  who  gare  me  those  rudimonb  of  education 
vhic4i  are  generally  ohiaincd  by  young  people  from  women. 
Thia  friend,  whose  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  me,  taught 
toe  by  hie  example  to  put  into  practice  those  diplomatic  atrata- 
gans  which  re«jviire  tnet  as  well  ns  grace. 

The  Coiutt*  do  Xtx^e  had  returned  froni  Cnblenz  at  a  time 
when  it  was  daugerouft  for  the  nobility  to  be  found  in  France. 
Xo  one  bud  unt-h  conmge  and  euch  kindness,  eueh  craft  and 
«ieh  tr*  m  i\ih  i\TkbK*mt     Although  he  was  sixty 

fmr*  ohi  ..    ...... I  ninrried  a  woman  of  twenty-five,  beiug  eoni- 

pell«f)  to  thiti  act  of  folly  by  soft-hcartednes^;  lor  he  thus 
deliTered  this  poor  child  from  the  despotism  of  a  capricious 
motber.  *^Woukl  you  like  to  be  my  widow?"'  this  amiable 
old  geiitJemiui  had  leiiid  to  >ln demoiselle  dc  Pontivy,  but  hig 
hmn  waa  tofi  alTecHonnte  not  to  herome  miiro  attjiehed  to  his 
wife  than  a  setts ible  man  ought  to  be.  Ag  in  bia  youth  he  had 
hgm  under  Ihe  intluence  of  R^^crnl  amnng  the  ckneresL 
Women  in  the  nmrt  of  T^ouisi  XV.,  lie  t bought  be  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  k«vfnng  bis  wife  from  any  entanglement, 
Wbal  man  ♦  :  him  luive  I  ever  ncen,  who  could  put 

hsto  focceftsfi  M-e  the  tenchiriga  wdiich  I  am  endeavoring 

to  fire  to  hn^hand*!  What  charm  could  he  impart  to  life  by 
his  ddightful  mannerj?  and  fufcinating  nm versa t ion  !^Hi8 
wife  fH'vrr  knew  until  nfter  bi^  denth  what  she  then  li-arned 
fmtn  rae,  namely,  thiit  he  bad  the  gont.  His  face  waR  amenity 
rt»^lt  «»*  hh  <»jre^  wiTc  mirnvrn  of  hwe.  He  had  widely  retired 
to  a  home  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley,  clmv  in  n  forest.    Ood 
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vuii y  knows  what  rambles  he  used  to  take  with  his  wife ! — ^Hifl 
^nDvi  ^tar  deerixMl  that  Mademoiselle  de  Pontiv}^  should  pos- 
M.!>*  ail  <.'.\tvlleiit  heart  and  should  manifest  in  a  high  degree 
liirti  tM[uisite  ix'tinoment,  that  sensitive  modesty  which  renders 
?K'aiiiitul  the  plainest  girl  in  the  world.  All  of  a  sudden, 
vMio  «»L  ins  nephews,  a  g(X)d-looking  military  man,  who  had 
rM.ii^vvl  tri)m  tiie  disasters  of  Moscow,  returned  to  his  uncle's 
iu»usH.\  as  much  fnr  the  sake  of  learning  how  far  ho  had  to 
iVar  ins  cousins,  as  heirs,  as  in  the  hope  of  laying  siege  to  his 
ujiii.  His  black  hair,  his  moustache,  the  easy  small-talk  of 
\\w  Niaif  oiKvvr.  a  ^.vrtain  freedom  which  was  elegant  as  well  as 
lulling,  I  us  bright  eyes,  cx)ntrasted  favorably  with  the  faded 
:;iuvvs  ot  Ins  uucle.  1  arrived  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
u>uu^  couuies^i  was  teaching  her  newly  found  relation  to  play 
l»iulv^amuu>n.  'Iho  pnnerb  Siiys  that  "women  never  learn 
luis  i^anie  e\cvptiitg  (nm\  their  lovers,  and  vice  versa."  Now, 
ilunng  a  cvriain  game,  M.  de  Xoc*e  had  surprised  his  wife  and 
I  ho  \  is^ount  in  the  act  of  exchanging  one  of  those  looks  wliich 
:i:c  lull  of  niin^li\l  iun^nvnee,  fear,  and  desire.  In  the  even- 
ing ho  pr\»[iosc%l  to  us  a  hunting-party,  and  we  agreed.  I  never 
Ni\v  \nn\  M>  i;ay  and  so  eager  as  he  appeared  on  the  following 
uioimn-,  in  ^pitc  of  the  twinges  of  gout  which  heralded  an 
.ii»jiioavUing  attack.  The  devil  himself  could  not  have  been 
'vUvr  ;u»lc  to  kcvp  up  a  ivnversi\tion  on  trifling  subjc»cts  than 
K  vi.i-.,  lie  had  tormerly  Ikvu  a  musketeer  in  the  Grays  and 
'ui.i  viu'uii  "V'phic  Aruoud.  This  explains  all.  The  conversa- 
•i.«:i  i:Ur  a  imic  Kvame  so  exceedingly  free  among  us  three, 
.1,..  I    K'pc  ^UkI  inaN  forgive  me  for  it  I 

i    ^walil   uv'scr  ha\e  Ivlieved  that  my  uncle  was  such  a 
,    J    i^   MiuU!"  ^aul  tlie  nephew. 

^\1    \.xu'c  a  !u!',  and  while  wc  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  i\ 
^^.»    v'ic  i  vaaimx,  the  count  led  us  on  to  discourse  abont 

.  . ..    \. ,   I..  IvaiHomc  anil  Aloysia  might  have  done. 

^    ..  \  :io^^^  arc  \ci*>  happy  under  the  present  government ! 

\     .    ..»xu  >►/  !ho  lime  are  well  mannered"   (in  order  to 

.u    ..vlamation  of  the  old  gcntlemjin,  the  reader 

ua:o  '.00  ativcious  >tnries  which  the  captain  had 
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been  n?Ulitig),  ^Vnd  thii/'  lie  wt-nt  on,  ''h  am  of  the  advan- 
tige&  resulting  from  the  He  volution.  The  present  system  givei* 
f«y  much  niori-  diflriii  ainl  iiiy^tiTv  t*>  passion.  In  fnrmiT 
limm  women  were  ma^y;  uli !  iruleetl^  you  would  not  bulk've 
wh^t  ^kiU  U  rttitiinni  what  during,  to  wake  up  those  worii- 
««Gi  bettrts;  wt*  were  always  on  the  lyin'  v4ve.  But  yet  in  those 
4a¥«  a  man  bt'canie  celobratcfl  for  a  broad  Joke,  w^el!  put, 
Mf  for  1  lucky  pKHv  of  itij^oleni^tv  That  i,s  what  women  love, 
ami  it  will  alwn-  ^^  flu-  1n^j?t  method  of  succeeding  witli 
diem  !'* 

T?  ;   wortU  weru  uttered  in  a  tone  of  profound  con- 

irmi  •pp'^^p  and  iH^gno  Ut  [>ky  with  the  Iniinmer  of  his 

Iffuii  ftj^  if  to  di^gTiijk'  his  dit^p  feeling. 

*^But  nomt»jipe/*  he  went  on,  '*iny  day  is  over  I  A  man 
oagbi  to  have  the  body  a8  well  as?  the  imagination  young. 
Why  did  I  marry?  What  h  most  treacherous  in  girls  educated 
by  moihrrii  who  lived  in  that  brilliant  era  of  gallantry,  is  that 
they  put  on  an  air  of  frankness,  of  reserve;  they  hmk  ar  if 
botl'  '  1  not  nicU  in  tbeir  mouthi*.  and  those  who  know 

ibcii!  ' '  I  that  Ihey  wouhl  Mvallow  anything!*' 

Hi*  ro0f>,  lifted  his  gun  w  ith  a  gesture  of  rage,  and  dashing 
it  In  thegmnnd  tbrustt  if  far  up  the  hutt  in  the  moist  sod, 

"It  wouhl  ^^m  AB  if  my  dear  aunt  were  fond  of  a  little 
ftto,**  ««aid  lJ»<;  tiHlwr  to  nie  in  a  low  V(*ice, 

**0r  of  tlHntiiieinc'ntjf  that  do  not  come  off  r  I  added. 

The  nephew  lightenal  his  cravat,  adjusted  his  collar  and 
gpve  a  jitinp  like  a  Calabrian  goat.  We  returnetl  to  the 
dlltiMQ  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  Tlie  count  kept  me 
with  him  until  dinner-time^  under  the  pretext  of  looking  fop 
mmt*  mcd^h^  of  which  he  had  spoken  during  our  return  home, 
Tbe  diliiM»r  was  dull  The  eountesi*  treated  her  nephi'W  with 
•tiff  and  cold  p^ditenesis,  When  we  entertnl  the  drawing-room 
tbr  munt  naid  to  hiM  wife: 

"Art*  yon  going  to  play  backgammon? — We  will  leave  you.'* 

The  joimic  counteps  made  no  reply.  Shv  gashed  at  the  fii^ 
at  if  die  Itad  not  heard.  Her  husband  took  some  i<tep«5  inwards 
the  dtXH*^  inviting  cuti  by  the  wave  of  his  hand  to  follow  him. 
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At  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  his  wife  quickly  turned  her 
head. 

*^Vhy  do  you  leave  us?"  said  she,  *'you  will  have  all  to- 
morrow to  show  your  friend  the  reverse  of  the  medals/* 

The  count  remained.  Without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
awkwardness  which  had  succeeded  the  former  military  aplomb 
of  his  nephew,  the  count  exercised  during  the  whole  evening 
his  full  powers*  as  a  charming  conversationalist.  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  so  brilliant  or  so  gracious.  We  spoke  a  great 
deal  about  women.  The  witticisms  of  our  host  were  marked 
by  the  most  exquisite  refinement.  He  made  me  forget  that 
his  hair  was  white,  for  he  showed  the  brilliancy  which  belonge<l 
to  a  youthful  heart,  a  gaiety  which  effaces  the  wrinkles  from 
the  cheek  and  melts  the  snow  of  wintry  age. 

The  next  day  the  nephew  went  away.  Even  after  the  death 
of  M.  de  Noc6,  I  tried  to  profit  by  the  intimacy  of  those 
familiar  conversations  in  which  women  are  sometimes  caught 
oil  their  guard  to  sound  her,  but  I  could  never  learn  what 
impertinence  the  viscount  had  exhibited  towards  his  aunt. 
His  insolence  must  have  been  excessive,  for  since  that  time 
iladame  de  Noc6  has  refused  to  see  her  nephew,  and  up  to  the 
present  moment  never  hears  him  named  without  a  slight  move- 
ment of  her  eyebrows.  I  did  not  at  once  guess  the  end  at  which 
the  Comte  de  Xoce  aimed,  in  inviting  us  to  go  shooting;  but 
I  discovered  later  that  he  had  played  a  pretty  bold  game. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  happen  at  last,  like  M.  de  Noc6,  to 
carry  off  a  decisive  victory,  do  not  forget  to  put  into  practice 
at  once  the  system  of  blisters;  and  do  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  such  tours  de  force  are  to  be  repeated  with 
safety.  If  that  is  the  way  you  use  your  talents,  you  will  end 
by  losing  caste  in  your  wife's  estimation ;  for  she  will  demand 
of  you,  reasonably  enough,  double  what  you  would  give  her, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  you  declare  bankruptcy.  The 
human  soul  in  its  desires  follows  a  sort  of  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  end  and  origin  of  which  are  equally  unknown. 
Just  as  the  opium-eater  must  constantly  increase  his  doses, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  same  result,  so  our  mind,  imperious  as 
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it  is  weak,  de&irefl  that  feeling,  ideas  and  objects  sliould  go  on 
fff^f  ilkcrcasixtg  in  size  and  in  intensity.  Hence  the  Doeesslty 
of  cleverly  diiitributmg  the  interest  in  a  draruatic  work»  and 
o(  frtduntiog  doi^es  in  medicine*  Thus  yon  sc€,  if  you  always 
IfMii  to  the  einploymeot  of  numns  lik**  these,  that  ymi  must 
■eentiuiuKlate  gnch  daring  ineasures  to  miiny  cireuniBtances, 
and  wtwfxm  will  always  depend  n[>on  the  niotives  to  which  yon 
apfwftK 

Ami  finally,  have  you  influence^  powerful  friends,  an 
impwiriant  post  ?  The  la^^t  nKHUM^  I  shall  suggest  cuts  to  the 
nx>t  of  the  evil.  Would  you  luive  the  i)ower  to  send  yonr 
rife's  lover  off  by  Becnring  hh  promotion,  or  lila  change  of 
rmdeoct^  by  an  ext-hange,  if  he  is  a  military  man?  You 
cut  off  by  tliis  ujeans  all  cuniinunication  between  them;  later 
na  we  will  show  you  how  to  do  it;  for  suhtata  cama  iulHtur 
*  '  — r^tin  words  which  miiy  l>e  freely  translated  *'there 
'ri.t  without  a  cimse*'* 

XtiTerthcU*ies»  you  fiM4  that  your  wife  may  easily  chooee 
•JioUier  lover;  but  in  aihlition  to  these  preliminary  expedients, 
]fiNi  will  always  have  a  blister  ready,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
and  caleulate  bow  you  may  bring  the  affair  to  an  end  by  fresh 
dmcm. 

Sttidy  how  to  combine  the  ssysteni  of  blisters  with  the  mimic 
wile*  of  (""arlin,  the  immortal  Carlin  of  the  Cofnrdie'ltrtKennn 
who  always  held  anfl  anm^cd  an  audience  for  whole  hours,  by 
vlteriDg  the  iame  wordi*.  varied  only  by  the  art  of  pantomime 
ftod  -'  "  :nc<*d  with  a  thousand  infl(*clion*  of  dilTerenl  tone, 
— **  i  n  said  to  the  king!**     Inntat*?  CarHn,  discover 

losnie  fflj^tljtxl  of  always  keeping  your  wife  in  check,  so  as  not 
to  be  ebeekmnted  yoursi'lf.  Take  a  degree  among  eon^titu- 
tiofluil  DiintiAler^,  a  degree  in  the  art  of  making  promise€< 


Habitttfi- 

tifUo  wl 

cljitaiict*  I  her  run 


bdioatl  ' 
ol  ft   Wi 


'iriw  at  Beasonahlc  time^  the  pnncbi- 
in  run  afttT  you  without  knowing  the 
We  are  nil  childn*n,  nnd  women  are  all 
t  their  eiirinsity  to  Fpend  their  time  in  pursuit 
wif!p.     Thi'   Hanje   h  hrilliant  and   quickly 


finiibei,  but  14  not  the  imagination  at  hand  to  net  aa  yonv 
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ally?  Finally,  study  the  happy  art  of  being  near  her  and 
yet  not  being  near  her;  of  seizing  the  opportunity  which  will 
yield  you  pre-eminence  in  her  mind  without  ever  crushing 
her  with  a  sense  of  your  superiority,  or  even  of  her  own  happi- 
ness. If  the  ignorance  in  which  you  have  kept  her  does  not 
altogether  destroy  her  intellect,  you  must  remain  in  such  rela- 
tions witl\  her  that  each  of  you  will  still  desire  the  company 
of  the  other. 


MEDITATION  XIV. 
Of  Apartments. 

The  preceding  methods  and  systems  are  in  a  way  purely 
moral;  they  share  the  nobility  of  the  soul,  there  is  nothing 
repulsive  in  them ;  but  now  we  must  proceed  to  consider  pre- 
cautions a  la  Bartholo.  Do  not  give  way  to  timidity.  There 
is  a  marital  courage,  as  there  is  a  civil  and  military  courage, 
as  there  is  the  courage  of  the  National  Guard. 

What  is  the  first  course  of  a  young  girl  after  having  pur- 
chased a  parrot?  Is  it  not  to  fasten  it  up  in  a  pretty  cage, 
from  which  it  cannot  get  out  without  permission  ? 

You  may  learn  your  duty  from  this  child. 

Everything  that  pertains  to  the  arrangement  of  your  house 
and  of  your  apartments  should  be  planned  so  as  not  to  give 
your  wife  any  advantage,  in  case  she  has  decided  to  deliver 
you  to  the  Minotaur ;  half  of  all  actual  mischances  are  bronght 
about  by  the  deplorable  facilities  which  the  apartments  fur- 
nish. 

Before  everything  else  determine  to  have  for  your  porter  a 
single  man  entirely  devoted  to  your  person.  This  is  a  treasure 
easily  to  be  found.  What  husband  is  there  throughout  the 
world  who  has  not  either  a  foster-father  or  some  old  servant, 
upon  whose  knees  he  has  l)eon  dandled  !  There  ought  to  exist, 
by  means  of  your  ninnagement.  n  hatred  like  that  of  Atreus 
and  Thyestes  botwei'u  your  wife  and  this  Xestor — ^guardian  of 
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J9n  gate.    TtuB  gat€  le  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  an  ijitrigue. 

Hi;  not  all  i'  -  in  lore  be  contlneil  in  these  worda — 

tatering  and 

Your  boyee  will  be  of  tio  use  to  you  if  it  does  not  etand 

trrcn  a  court  and  n  garden,  and  so  coDstructed  as  to  be  de- 

Ifom  all  othiir  buildings.    You  must  abolish  all  recesses 

kjroiir  apartiEieotB.    A  cupboard,  if  it  contain  but  nix  pots  of 

^pnMdiTi!Sy  fihouJil  be  walled  in.     You  are  preparing  yourself 

for  war,  and  the  finst  thought  of  a  general  is  to  cut  his  enemy 

|of^  '  *  iloreovtT,  all  the  walk  muiit  be  smooth, 

II  I  to  the  eye  lines  which  may  bi?  taken  in  at 

i  gianoei,  and  pennit  the  inunediate  ti^ognition  of  the  least 

rtfauge  *>bjeet    If  you  consult  the  remains  of  antique  monu- 

Biiilayoti  will  see  that  the  beauty  of  Greek  and  Roman  apart- 

nenta  aprang  ]»rinctpally  from  the  purity  of  their  lines,  the 

dear  wwmf  of  their  wall^  and  scantiness  of  furniture.    The 

flt^dca  would  have  smiled  in  pity^  if  they  had  seen  the  gaps 

T'     '  "    .  \-  riiake  in  our  drawing-rooms, 

it  system  of  defence  should  above  all  be  put 
m  ,  ■  vr  rjpi^rauon  in  the  apartment  of  your  wife;  never  let 
lur  turtain  her  la-d  in  euch  a  way  that  one  can  w^alk  round  It 
imid  a  maze  of  hangings:  be  inexoTable  in  the  matter  of  con* 
^Aocdjig  pttsiuigw,  and  let  ber  chamber  be  at  the  bottom  of  your 
^naBeption^roomH.  so  a^  to  ^tjow  at  a  glance  thos^o  who  come 
md  go. 

ni#  Jtamfsfjv  IV r  r  i*jtiro  Will  no  doubt  have  taught  you  to 
pot  your  wife'^  chamber  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground, 
\11  celibates  am  Cherubim^, 

Toor  mi*anjL,  doubtless,  will  permit  your  wife  to  have  a 

irf»n^-foomf  a  bath-room,  and  a  room  for  her  chambermaid, 

T     "  M  Susanne,  and  never  commit  the  fault  of  arrang- 

-  room  below  that  of  madame's.     But  place  it 

J 1  -  above,  and  do  not  slmnk  from  disfiguring  your  man* 

lirja  t      '    ^  ~:in  divigions  in  the  wrndowg; 

If,  1  k,  you  m^^  that  thf<?  dangerous  apartment  com* 

tnimJcaUis  witli  'lit  r.f  your  wife  by  a  back  staircase,  earnestly 
wnmdl  jrour  i*r  ■  i    < :  let  hie  genius  exhaust  itself  in  render- 
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ing  this  dangerous  staircase  as  innocent  as  the  primitive  gar- 
ret ladder;  we  conjure  you  let  not  this  staircase  have  appended 
to  it  any  treacherous  lurking-place ;  its  stiff  and  angular  steps 
must  not  be  arranged  with  that  tempting  curve  which  Faublas 
and  Justine  found  so  useful  when  they  waited  for  the  exit 

of  the  Marquis  de  B .     Architects  nowadays  make  such 

staircases  as  are  absolutely  preferable  to  ottomans.  Restore 
rather  the  virtuous  garret  steps  of  our  ancestors. 

Concerning  the  chimneys  in  the  apartment  of  madame^  you 
must  take  care  to  place  in  the  flue,  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
an  iron  grill,  even  though  it  be  necessar}^  to  put  up  a  fresh 
one  every  time  the  chimney  is  swept.  If  your  wife  laughs  at 
this  precaution,  suggest  to  her  the  number  of  murders  that 
have  been  committed  by  means  of  chimneys.  Almost  all 
women  are  afraid  of  robbers.  The  bed  is  one  of  those  impor- 
tant pieces  of  furniture  whose  structure  will  demand  long 
consideration.  Everything  concerning  it  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  beds.  Give  to  this  piece  of  furniture  a  form  so 
original  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  without  disgust,  in  the 
midst  of  changes  of  fashion  which  succeed  so  rapidly  in  ren- 
dering antiquated  the  creations  of  former  decorators,  for  it 
is  essential  that  your  wife  be  unable  to  change,  at  pleasure, 
this  theatre  of  married  happiness.  The  base  should  be  plain 
and  massive  and  admit  of  no  treacherous  interval  between  it 
and  the  floor ;  and  bear  in  mind  always  that  the  Donna  Julia 
of  Byron  hid  Don  Juan  under  her  pillow.  But  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  treat  lightly  so  delicate  a  subject. 

LXII. 

The  bed  is  the  whole  of  marriage. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  delay  to  direct  your  attention  to  this 
wonderful  creation  of  human  genius,  an  invention  which 
claims  our  recognition  much  more  than  ships,  firearms, 
matches,  wheeled  carriages,  steam  engines  of  all  kinds,  more 
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tkima  ereci  barrels  and  bottled.  In  the  firBt  place,  a  litlk 
tiioa^t  will  convince  us  that  this  ii  all  tnie  of  the  bed  j  but 
whtti  we  begin  to  think  that  it  is  our  second  father,  that  the 
motl  trAnquil  and  most  agitated  hall  of  our  existence  is  spent 
udi!r  its  protecting  canopy,  words  fail  in  eulogizing  it*  (See 
ViilitatioD  XVIL,  entitled  ^n^heory  of  the  Bed/;) 

Wlirfi  the  war.  of  which  we  shall  speak  io  our  third  part^ 
Wv4ikji  out  between  yon  and  madame,  you  will  always  have 
plentv  of  ingenious  excuses  for  nimmaging  in  the  drawers 
•ad  escritoires;  for  if  your  wife  is  trying  to  hide  from  you 
iooie  statue  of  her  adoration,  it  is  your  Intercast  to  know 
vfieni  uhe  has  hidden  it,  A  grneeenm,  constructed  on  the 
■HPlilod  dcRTtbed*  will  enable  yon  to  calculate  at  a  glance, 
wheHier  tlien*  k  pres^ent  in  it  two  pounds  of  silk  more  than 
mmmt  Should  n  eiuglt*  clost^t  be  coufitructt^d  there,  you  are 
•  Imk  man  f  Aliove  all  accustom  your  wife,  during  the  honey- 
mutm,  to  Wi^tnw  especial  paini?  in  thf>  neatness  of  her  apart- 
oient;  IH  nottung  ptit  off  that.  If  ynu  do  not  hnbituate  her 
to  be  minutely  particular  in  thif^  roispeet,  if  the  same  ohjtieti 
iii»  not  always  fi>und  in  the  mime  places,  she  will  allow  thinga 
to  become  m  untidy,  that  you  will  not  be  aide  to  see  that  there 
•re  two  pounds  of  silk  more  or  less  in  her  room. 

Thi^  etirtains  of  your  apartment*!  ought  to  lie  of  a  stuff 
wtiii!fi  is  quite  tran^sparent,  and  you  ought  to  mntract  the 
hibrt  in  the  evenings  of  walking  outside  so  that  madame 
nwjr  nee  you  come  right  tip  to  \\w  window  just  out  of  absc^nt- 
mincMne^s,  In  a  word,  with  regard  to  windows,  let  the  sills 
ke  #0  narrow  that  even  a  ^ck  of  flour  cannot  h<'  gd  up  on  them. 

If  the  apartment  nf  your  wifi*  \n*  arnin^'ed  on  tbej^*  pnnei- 
ple£.  Ton  will  tie  in  perf^^'t  safety,  even  if  there  are  nichet^ 
ecougti  there  to  contain  all  the  saints  of  Paradise.  Yon  will 
W  «bh%  e^-ery  evening,  with  tlie  a^^ti^taucc  nf  ymir  porter,  to 
fftnki!  the  balance  l>ctwf»on  tbi^  I'litnore?  and  cTtts  of  visitors: 
i]iA»  in  order  to  fibtain  accurate  rt^f^ultn^  tbcre  h  notblng  tn 
ptiTenl  your  fcaebinfi  him  In  keep  n  bonk  nf  vifiitors,  in  double 


If  yoQ  hswe  a  garden,  cultivate  a  taste  for  dogs,  mud  always 
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keep  at  large  one  of  these  incorruptible  guardians  under  your 
windows;  you  will  thus  gain  the  respect  of  the  Minotaur^ 
especially  if  you  accustom  your  four-footed  friend  to  take 
nothing  substantial  excepting  from  the  hand  of  your  porter, 
so  that  hard-hearted  celibates  may  not  succeed  in  poisoning 
him. 

But  all  these  precautions  must  be  taken  as  a  natural  thing, 
so  that  they  may  not  arouse  suspicions.  If  husbands  are  so 
imprudent  as  to  neglect  precautions  from  the  moment  they 
are  married,  they  ought  at  once  to  sell  their  house  and  buy 
another  one,  or,  under  the  pretext  of  repairs,  alter  their  present 
house  in  the  way  prescribed. 

You  will  without  scruple  banish  from  your  apartments  all 
sofas,  ottomans,  lounges,  sedan  chairs  and  the  like.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  the  kind  of  furniture  that  adorns  the  homes 
of  grocers,  where  they  are  universally  found,  as  they  are  in 
those  of  barbers;  but  they  are  essentially  the  furniture  of  per- 
dition; I  can  never  see  them  without  alarm.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  the  devil  himself  is  lurking  with  his 
horns  and  cloven  foot. 

After  all,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  a  chair,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  women  cannot  be  shut  up  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  bare  room !  What  husband  is  there,  who 
on  sitting  down  on  a  rickety  chair  is  not  always  forced  to 
believe  that  this  chair  has  received  some  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  Sofa  of  Crebillon  junior?  But  happily  we  have  ar- 
ranged your  apartment  on  such  a  system  of  prevention  that 
nothing  so  fatal  can  happen,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  without  your 
contributory  negligence. 

One  fault  which  you  must  contract,and  which  you  must  never 
correct,  will  consist  in  a  sort  of  heedless  curiosity,  which  will 
make  you  examine  unceasingly  all  the  boxes,  and  turn  upside 
down  the  contents  of  all  dressing-cases  and  work-baskets.  You 
must  proceed  to  this  domiciliary  visit  in  a  humorous  mood, 
and  gracefully,  so  that  each  time  you  will  obtain  pardon  by 
exciting  the  amusement  of  your  wife. 

You  must  always  manifest  a  most  profound  astonishment  on 
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any  piece  of  furniture  fredily  upholstered  in  her 
inted  apartment  Ton  nui&t  iminodiately  make  her 
ezplftin  to  yoti  the  advantages  of  tho  change;  and  then  yon 
aract  ninfack  your  mind  to  discover  whether  there  be  not  some 
snderhand  motive  in  the  trangaction. 

n^  is  by  no  meani^  all  Yon  have  too  much  eonse  to 
that  yotir  pretty  parrot  will  remain  in  her  cage  only  so 
18  that  cage  is  kept  beautifoL  The  least  accessory  of 
'  •  t.  therefore,  to  breathe  elegunee  and  task-. 
.  ince  should  idw'ays  present  a  einiple,  at 
the  isiroe  time  a  charming  picture.  You  must  com^tanthr 
renew  the  hangings  and  muslin  eurtains.  The  freshness  of 
tlie  dcccinitjong  is  too  essential  to  permit  of  economy  on  tlus 
poiot  It  is  the  fresh  chick we*^d  each  morning  carefully  put 
^lEto  the  cage  nf  their  birds,  that  nmkca  their  pets  beiieve  it 
the  verduftft  of  the  meadows.  An  apartment  of  this  char- 
|4heD  the  ultima  raiia  of  husbands;  a  wifeliaa  notbmg 
I'u  everything  is  lavished  on  her. 
Hoibunds  who  art*  condemned  to  live  in  rented  apartments 
find  themselves  in  the  most  terrible  sitnation  possible*  What 
Imppv  or  what  fatal  inflwenee  cannot  the  porter  eserciie  upon 
Uwir'lot? 

1m  nrvt  their  house  flunked  on  either  side  by  other  houses? 
It  lA  true  that  by  placing  the  apartment  of  their  wives  on  one 
of  f'      '       -'  the  danger  is  lessened  Iiy  one-half;  but  are 
nn'  ,  to  team  by  heart  and  to  jiondcr  the  age,  the 

Eidition,  tlje  fortune^  the  character,  the  habits  of  the  tenants 
?  next  hotiee  and  even  to  know  their  frientlg  and  relations? 
A  hllslMind  will  never  take  lodgings  on  the  ground  floor. 
Etcty  man,  however,  can  apply  in  his  apartments  the  pre- 
cmtionary  methods  which  we  have  *-uggc8k*d  to  the  owner 
of  a  IiotiiBe,  and  thus  the  tenant  will  have  this  advantnge  over 

J.  which  is  less  i{)acious  than  the 
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MEDITATION  XV. 
Op  the  Custom  Housb. 

"But  no,  madame,  no — " 

"Yep,  for  there  is  such  inconvenience  in  the  arrangement** 

"Do  you  think,  madame,  that  we  wish,  as  at  the  frontier, 
to  watch  the  visits  of  persons  who  cross  the  threshold  of  youi 
npartnionts,  or  furtively  leave  them,  in  order  to  see  whether 
t\\ey  bring  to  you  articles  of  contraband?  That  would  not 
be  proper;  and  there  is  nothing  odious  in  our  proceeding, 
any  more  than  there  is  anything  of  a  fiscal  character;  do  not 
l>e  alarmed." 

The  Custom  House  of  the  marriage  state  is,  of  all  the  expe- 
dients prescribed  in  this  second  part,  that  which  perhaps 
(loniands  the  most  tact  and  the  most  skill  as  well  as  the  most 
knowk'dgo  acquired  a  priori,  that  is  to  say  before  marriage. 
1  n  order  to  carry  it  out,  a  husband  ought  to  have  made  a  pro- 
found study  of  Lavater's  book,  and  to  be  imbued  with  all  his 
principles;  to  have  accustomed  his  eye  to  judge  and  to  appre- 
liond  with  the  most  astonishing  promptitude,  the  slightest 
))hysical  expressions  by  which  a  man  reveals  his  thoughts. 

Lavater's  Physiognomy  originated  a  veritable  science,  which 
has  won  a  place  in  human  investigation.  If  at  first  some 
doubts,  some  jokes  greeted  the  appearance  of  this  book,  since 
then  the  celebrated  Doctor  Gall  is  come  with  his  noble  theory 
of  the  skull  and  has  completed  the  system  of  the  Swiss  savant, 
and  given  stability  to  his  fine  and  luminous  observations. 
JN'ople  of  talent,  diplomats,  women,  all  those  who  are  num- 
bered among  the  choice  and  fervent  disciples  of  these  two 
eeh^brated  men,  have  often  had  occasion  to  recognize  many 
other  evident  signs,  by  which  the  course  of  human  thought  is 
iiidicated.  The  habits  of  the  body,  the  handwriting,  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  have  often  betrayed  the  woman  who  is  in  love, 
(ht»  diplomat  who  is  attempting  to  deceive,  the  clever  admin- 
ihtrat(»r,  or  the  sovereign  who  is  compelled  to  distinguish  at 
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1  gbnoe^  love,  treasou  or  merit  hitbertjo  unknown.  The  man 
vbofie  foul  operates  with  energy  is  like  a  poor  glowworm, 
vbieb  without  knowing  it  irradiates  light  from  every  pore, 
Ht  moves  in  a  brilliant  sphere  where  eacli  effort  makes  a 
ba^UBg  light  and  outlines  his  actions  with  long  streamers  of 
fire. 

Tbefiei  then^  are  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  wbieli  you 
ibcMiIcI  poieesi^^  for  the  conjugitl  custom  house  iusisty  simply 
iji  being  able  by  a  rapid  but  stiiarehing  examination  to  know 
tim  mormi  and  iFhysical  cooditii^ti  of  all  wlio  enter  or  leave 
your  bovtse— alt,  that  it?,  who  hn\v  seen  or  ijitund  to  fiet^  your 
wife*  A  husband  is,  like  a  spider,  set  at  tht*  centre  of  an 
iavfatUe  net»  and  receive!?  a  shock  from  the  lea&t  fool  of  a 
iy  mho  touc-he*  it.  and  from  a  diBtanec,  huars,  jodgcj?  and 
9ttB  vttat  h  eithe'f  his  firf»y  or  hie  enemy* 

Tfrac  you  must  obtain  means  to  examine  tin?  ceUbiile  who 
ring?  Hi  your  door  under  two  drcumstauLos  which  are  quite 
difticicl^  namely,  when  he  is  about  to  enter  and  when  he  is 
tofide* 

At  the  moment  of  entering  how  many  things  does  he  utter 
irithoat  €Tcn  opening  his  mouth  I 

It  may  he  by  a  plight  wave  of  his  hand,  or  by  hifi  plunging 
Us  fingerw  many  ilniv^  into  his  hiiir*  he  *^t*cks  up  or  smooths 
dovn  hit  eharacteristie  bang* 

Or  he  hamB  a  French  or  an  Italian  air,  merry  or  ead,  in  a 
foJoe  wb '  i  t  h er  teno r,  con  t ra  h o*  sop m  no  or  ba r  i tone, 

Perhaj  Jirc  to  R*e  that  t)ic  cmU  nf  hh  necktie  are 

pfoperly  adjuiit*.^! 

Or  he  smootlis  down  the  ru tiles  *»r  front  i\(  his  s^liiit  ur  even- 

Or  he  trif*s  to  find  out  hv  n  questioning  and  furtive  glanee 
whctber  his  wig,  blonde  or  brown,  curled  or  plain,  is  in  its 
inilitnil  poigition. 

V  ^  e  h>ok»  at  his  nails  to  see  whether  tlmy  are  dean 

Mm]  it. 

Perhipd  with  a  hand  which  i^  either  white  or  itnlidy*  wcll- 
glofed  or  otherwise,  h*-  twirli*  hh  mon«tacht\  or  \m  whiskers^ 
<ir  pidnhia  teeth  with  a  little  tortoise-shell  toothpick. 


l.-ii; 


:■■  s  in  place  his 

:".itT.  putting  liis 

.  :  :  lunkr.  at  it  as  if 

-  :;i  a  iaiTia;ir.  lio 
.  ■■.'.:«■>  of  iwiul  wbieli 

•-  i-  a  nutcliinan  sinf»k- 

1  »"r  aiul  looks  l;k«-  a 
^  t'nr  Saint  Prt-.T  with 

■.  '.I :  prrliaps  In-  seizes  it 

■  ,  or  like  a  man  wlio  is 

-.J  a  faint  tinkle  wjjich 

■•>.  as  til.'  lim   Im-11  of 

•'  Minims;  or  p-rhaps 

-  ■  .:-  airain  impatii-nt  that 

.  ■-  -.e  ilk'ws  a  j^astille. 
>  -  ■  '.  ■".  .11  ''f  .-iiiitT,  brnsli- 
^'  :  !:-.ar  t!i..'  whitr-ni'ss  of 

•  .:••.  t-timating  iln^  value 
:"■■.  varp<  t.  as  if  In-  w.to 

■  .:  ■  :■  .-':  "1..1  !na?i.  i>  vol«l 
'. --  'V  .  ■'  silii'-s-  "f  merri- 


•  }•  -'.r  sta Tease,  you 

\x.    '  iv    ::'::'\  t'»  ont- 

■  ■-■■■".  aliry  a  'v.oral 

\-  ■  V. :  we  liave  n.>t 
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tt  Htu^nipted  to  bring  any  woman  on  to  the  threBhold  which 
fefeab  ^  ranch;  for  in  that  case  aur  remark^-,  already  coii- 
fiidarable  in  number^,  would  havie  been  countle&s  and  light  as 
tbe  grains  of  mud  on  Die  seashore. 

For  SB  a  matter  of  fact^  when  he  stands  before  the  shut 
door,  a  man  bel!ev<*s  that  h^  is  quite  alone ;  and  he  would  have 
no  h<-«itation  in  beginning  a  silent  monologue,  a  dreamy 
nlitof|nT,  in  which  he  revealed  his  desires,  his  intentions,  his 
penaonal  qualities,  his  faults,  his  virtneF,  etc. ;  for  undoubtedly 

I  nian  on  a  stoop  is  exactly  like  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  at  eon* 
fefision,  the  evening  before  her  first  commnnion. 

Iki  you  want  any  proof  of  this?  Notice  the  sudden  change 
of  faci*  Jind  nmnner  in  this  celibate  from  the  very  moment 
be  steps  within  the  house.  Xo  machinist  in  the  Opera^  no 
rhange  in  the  temperature  in  the  clouds  or  in  the  sun  can 
more  suddenly  transform  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  the 
effect  of  the  atmospherCy  or  the  scenery  of  the  heavens. 

On  reaching  the  first  plank  of  your  antechamber,  instead 
of  betraying  with  m  much  innocence  the  myriad  tbought« 
wbidi  UTR!  suggested  to  you  on  the  steps,  the  celibate  has 
ttit  a  mngh  iilanee  to  which  you  could  attach  any  significance. 
The  aia«V  "  :il  convention  wraps  with  its  thick  veil  \m 
wbiAt  liCii:  ^  t  a  clever  husband  must  already  have  divined 
it  a  f  ingle  look  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  he  reads  the  soul 
rf  the  new  arrival  as  if  it  were  a  printed  book. 

Th<*  manner  in  which  he  approaches  your  wife,  in  which  h« 
•d(Ir«*epes  her,  looks  at  her>  greets  her  and  retires — there  are 
fDloJiiea  of  obserrtlions,  more  or  less  trifling,  to  be  made  on 
Ikeie  fitihjeetft. 

^  f  hii  Toiee,  his  bearing,  his  awkwardness,  it  may 

1',  ♦•ven  his  gloom,  his  avoidance  of  your  eye, — all 

ire  fijmiflcant,  all  ought  to  be  studied,  but  without  apparent 
•ttentioii.  Yon  ought  to  conec^al  the  moat  di&agreeable  dis- 
tof«fy  yoti  may  make  by  an  easy  manner  and  remarks  euch 

II  are  ready  at  hand  to  a  man  of  Focicty,  As  we  are  unable 
to  detail  tlie  minittiie  of  this  subject  we  leave  them  entirely  to 
&•  agicttj  of  the  reader,  who  must  by  this  time  have  per- 
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ceived  the  drift  of  our  investigation^  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
this  science  which  begins  at  the  analysis  of  glances  and  ends 
in  the  detection  of  such  movements  as  contempt  may  inspire 
in  a  great  toe  hidden  imder  the  satin  of  a  lady's  slipper  or  the 
leather  of  a  man's  boot. 

But  the  exit ! — for  we  must  allow  for  occasions  where  you 
have  omitted  your  rigid  scrutiny  at  the  threshold  of  the  door- 
way^  and  in  that  case  the  exit  becomes  of  vital  importance, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  this  fresh  study  of  the  celibate 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  same  lines,  but  from  an  opposite  point 
of  view,  from  that  which  we  have  already  outlined. 

In  the  exit  the  situation  assumes  a  special  gravity ;  for  then 
is  the  moment  in  which  the  enemy  has  crossed  all  the  intrench- 
ments  within  which  he  was  subject  to  our  examination  and 
has  escaped  into  the  street !  At  this  point  a  man  of  under- 
standing when  he  sees  a  visitor  passing  under  the  porte-cochere 
should  be  able  to  divine  the  import  of  the  whole  visit.  The 
indications  are  indeed  fewer  in  number,  but  how  distinct  is 
their  character!  The  denouement  has  arrived  and  the  man 
instantly  betrays  the  importance  of  it  by  the  frankest  expres- 
sion of  happiness,  pain  or  joy. 

These  revelations  are  therefore  easy  to  apprehend;  they 
appear  in  the  glance  cast  either  at  the  building  or  at  the 
windows  of  the  apartment ;  in  a  slow  or  loitering  gait,  in  the 
rubbing  of  hands,  on  the  part  of  a  fool,  in  the  bounding  gait 
of  a  coxcomb,  or  the  involuntary  arrest  of  his  footsteps,  which 
marks  the  man  who  is  deeply  moved ;  in  a  word,  you  see  upon 
the  stoop  certain  questions  as  clearly  proposed  to  you  as 
if  a  provincial  academy  had  offered  a  hundred  crowns  for  an 
essay ;  but  in  the  exit  you  behold  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions clearly  and  precisely  given  to  you.  Our  task  would 
be  far  above  the  powor  of  human  intelligence  if  it  consisted 
in  enumerating  the  different  ways  by  which  men  betray  their 
feelings;  the  discernment  of  such  things  is  purely  a  matter 
of  tact  and  sentiment. 

If  strangers  are  the  subject  of  these  principles  of  observa- 
tion, you  have  a  still  stronger  reason  for  submitting  your 
wife  to  the  formal  safe^ards  which  we  have  outlined. 
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A  BMTied  mmi  shouhl  inake  a  profound  j*tii*ly  of  his  wife's 

ace.    .Such  a  ^iudy  is  easy,  it  h  tnen  involuntary  an<l 

For  him  the  pretty  face  of  his  wife  must  needs 

tn  he  knowa  how  her  feelings  are  depicted 

tbere  and  .pression  ^he  shuns  tlie  lire  of  his  glaiico. 

Tile  etight^st  nioveinent  of  the  lips,  I  lie  fnintt'st  contraction 

of  •'     ---trile,  scarcely  pcreeptihU*  changes  in  tiie  exprest^ion 

I  nvt  nltcre<l  voice,  and  those  indescribable  shades  of 

pass  over  her  feature?,  or  the  light  which  soine- 

^^t,.  forth  from  them,  are  intelligible  language  to 

^m  'in  nature  stands  before  yon ;  all  look  at  her, 

Hfc  rpret  her  thonglitB.    But  for  you,  the  eye  is 

[  mw^i  or  le*s  dimmeil,  wide-opened  or  closed ;  the  lid  twitehes* 
I  the  eyebrow  moves;  a  wrinkle,  which  vanif^hcs  as  quickly  as  a 
I  ripple  on  the  iKt.*an,  furrow??  her  brow  for  one  moment;  the 
;:hten*<,  il  is  glightly  cnrvt*d  or  it  is  wreathed  with  ani- 
L  ..^;«ua — for  yon  the  woman  has  spoken. 
I  H  in  thoiie  pTiBiling  mouient?  in  which  n  woman  tries  dis- 
bpnuilatioa  in  ^'  of  her  hu.<bnnd,  you  have  the  f^pirlt  of 

Blipbinx  in  i^-      -      r-mgh  her,  you  will  plainly  observe  that 
TOUT  cofitoip-bottse  reatrictions  are  mere  child's  play  to  her. 

Wbeo  §he  cf»me»  home  or  goes  out,  when  in  a  word  she  bo- 

Iifv«8  rfie  i»*  abui%  your  wife  will  exhibit  all  the  imprudence 

ttf  a  jackdaw  and  will  tell  her  secret  aloud  to  hergelf;  niore- 

;  by  her  sudden  ehange  of  expression  the  moment  nh^ 

yoa  Und  dinipite  the  rapidity  of  this  change,  you  will 

Kit  f  '  vrd  the  expn«$ion  she  wore  behind  your 

t*rl  I       -  .  ^.       .1  aer  soul  m  if  you  were  reading  a  l>ook  of 

Song.    MoH^ver,  your  wife  will  often  find  herself  just 

'jn,  ine  point  of  indulginfr  in  Fi'"       '  -,  and  on  snch  occasions 

llir  httsbaud  may  reH>goize  tli'  n'clings  of  his  wife. 

If  tlt#*rw  a  man  as  hixMiless  of  love's  mysteries  as  not  to  have 
idmirf^l,  over  and  over  again,  the  light,  mincing,  even  bewitch- 
bg  jcmit  of  a  wvinuin  who  flie&  on  her  way  to  keep  an  aasigna- 
tm?  Shf  glidt'*  through  thi*  crowd,  like  a  euoke  through  the 
P&Hl    Hh*  eortumee  and  stuSi  of  the  latest  fashion  spread 
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out  tlieir  dazzling  attractions  in  the  shop  windows  without 
claiaiing  her  attention;  on^  on  she  goes  like  to  the  faithful 
animal  who  follows  the  invisible  tracks  of  his  master;  she  is 
deaf  to  all  compliments^  blind  to  all  glances^  insensible  even 
to  the  light  touch  of  the  crowd,  which  is  inevitable  amid  the 
circulation  of  Parisian  humanity.  Oh,  how  deeply  she  feels 
the  value  of  a  minute  I  Her  gait,  her  toilet,  the  expression 
of  her  face,  involve  her  in  a  thousand  indiscretions,  but  oh, 
what  a  ravishing  picture  she  presents  to  the  idler,  and  what 
an  ominous  page  for  the  eye  of  a  husband  to  read,  is  the  face 
of  this  woman  when  she  returns  from  the  secret  place  of 
rendezvous  in  which  her  heart  ever  dwells !  Her  happiness  is 
impressed  even  on  the  unmistakable  disarray  of  her  hair,  the 
mass  of  whose  wavy  tresses  has  not  received  from  the  broken 
comb  of  the  celibate  that  radiant  lustre,  that  elegant  and  well- 
])roportioned  adjustment  which  only  the  practiced  hand  of 
her  maid  can  give.  And  what  charming  ease  appears  in  her 
gait !  How  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  emotion  which  adds 
such  rich  tints  to  her  complexion  ! — which  robs  her  eyes  of  all 
their  assurance  and  gives  to  them  an  expression  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  delight,  of  shame  which  is  yet  blended  with 
pride ! 

These  observations,  stolen  from  our  Meditation,  Of  the 
Last  Symptoms,  and  which  are  really  suggested  by  the  situ- 
ation of  a  woman  who  tries  to  conceal  everything,  may  enable 
you  to  divine  by  analogy  the  rich  crop  of  observation  which 
is  loft  for  you  to  harvest  when  your  wife  arrives  home,  or 
when,  without  having  committed  the  great  crime,  she  inno- 
cently lets  out  the  secrets  of  her  thoughts.  For  our  own  part 
we  never  see  a  landing  without  wishing  to  set  up  there  a 
mariner's  card  and  a  weather-cock. 

As  the  moans  to  be  employed  for  constructing  a  sort  of 
domestic  observatory  depend  altocrother  on  places  and  circum- 
stanoes,  we  must  leave  to  the  address  of  a  jealous  husband 
the  execution  of  the  methods  suggested  in  this  Meditation. 
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MEDITATION  XVI. 
The  Charter  of  Marriage. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  really  know  of  but  one  house  in  Paris 
which  in  managed  in  accordance  with  the  system  unfolded  in 
the  two  preceding  Meditations.  But  I  ought  to  add,  also, 
that  I  have  built  up  my  system  on  the  example  of  that  house. 
The  admirable  fortress  I  allude  to  belonged  to  a  young  coun- 
cillor of  state,  who  was  mad  with  love  and  jealousy. 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  there  existed  a  man  who  was 
exclusively  occupied  in  bringing  to  perfection  the  institution 
of  marriage  in  France,  he  had  the  generosity  to  open  the  doors 
of  his  mansion  to  me  and  to  show  me  his  gyneceum.  I  admired 
the  profound  genius  which  so  cleverly  disguised  the  precau- 
tions of  almost  oriental  jealousy  under  the  elegance  of  furni- 
ture, beauty  of  carpets  and  brightness  of  painted  decorations. 
I  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  wife  to  render 
his  home  a  scene  of  treachery. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  to  this  Othello  of  the  council  of  state  who  did 
not  seem  to  me  peculiarly  strong  in  the  haute  politique  of 
marriage,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  viscountess  is  delighted 
to  live  in  this  little  Paradise;  she  ou<rht  indeed  to  take  pro- 
digious pleasure  in  it.  especially  if  you  are  often  here.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  she  will  have  had  enou^^h  of  it ;  for, 
my  dear  sir,  we  grow  tired  of  everything,  even  of  the  sublime. 
What  will  you  do  then,  when  madame,  failing  to  find  in 
all  your  inventions  their  primitive  charm,  shall  open  her 
mouth  in  a  yawn,  and  perhaps  make  a  r(*<jurst  with  a  vi(»w 
to  the  exercise  of  two  ri«rhts,  both  of  which  are  indispensable 
to  her  happiness:  individual  liberty,  that  is,  the  privilege  of 
going  and  coming  aceordinjr  to  the  eapric<*  f)i  her  will:  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  writing  and 
receiving  letters  without  fcnir  of  your  censun*?" 

Scarcely  had  I  said  the«e  words  when  the  Vieomte  de 
V grasped  my  arm  tightly  and  cried : 
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*^Ye8,  such  is  the  ingratitude  of  woman!  If  there  is  any 
thing  more  ungrateful  than  a  king,  it  is  a  nation;  but,  sir, 
woman  is  more  ungrateful  than  either  of  them.  A  married 
woman  treats  us  as  the  citizens  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
treat  their  King;  every  measure  has  been  taken  to  give  these 
citizens  a  life  of  prosperity  in  a  prosperous  country;  the 
government  has  taken  all  the  pains  in  the  world  with  its 
gendarmes,  its  churches,  its  ministry  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  its  military  forces,  to  prevent  the  people  from  dying 
of  liunger,  to  light  the  cities  by  gas  at  the  expense  of  the 
citizens,  to  give  warmth  to  every  one  by  means  of  the  sun 
which  shines  at  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  to 
forbid  every  one,  excepting  the  tax-gatherers,  to  ask  for 
money ;  it  has  labored  hard  to  give  to  all  the  main  roads  a  more 
or  less  substantial  pavement — but  none  of  these  advantages 
of  our  fair  Utopia  is  apprwiated  I  The  citizens  want  some- 
thing else.  They  are  not  ashamed  to  demand  the  right  of 
traveling  over  the  roads  at  their  own  will,  and  of  being  in- 
formed where  that  money  given  to  the  tax-gatherers  goes. 
And,  finally,  the  monarch  will  soon  be  obliged,  if  we  pay  any 
attention  to  the  chatter  of  certain  scribblers,  to  give  to  every 
individual  a  share  in  the  throne  or  to  adopt  certain  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  which  are  mere  Punch  and  Judy  shows  for  the 
public,  manipulated  by  a  band  of  self-styled  patriots,  riff-raff, 
always  ready  to  sell  their  conscience  for  a  million  francs,  for 
an  honest  woman,  or  for  a  ducal  coronet.^' 

"But,  monsieur,"  I  said,  interrupting  him,  "while  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you  on  this  last  point,  the  question  remains, 
how  will  you  escape  giving  an  answer  to  the  just  demands 
of  your  wife?" 

"Sir,"  he  replied,  "I  shall  do— I  shall  answer  as  the  gov- 
ernment answers,  that  is,  those  governments  which  are  not 
so  stupid  as  the  opposition  would  make  out  to  their  constitu- 
ents. I  shall  begin  by  solemnly  interdicting  any  arrange- 
ment, by  virtue  of  which  my  wife  will  be  declared  entirely 
f^'^^  1  fully  recognize  her  right  to  go  wherever  it  seems 
good  to  her,  to  write  to  whom  she  chooses,  and  to  receive 
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I'  lu  i>^  ihv  /t«  of  which  I  «i>  not  ktjmr.  llv  wift*  f^hall 
iiit^e  ail  tit  that  bt'long  to  an  English  Parliament;  1 

bitall  let  her  talk  as  much  as  ihe  Ukes^  diecn&e  and  propoio 

^titmg  ftBd      "  *Hj  nieamrcK,  but  without  the  power  to  put 

ihem  infn  *  !,  and  then  niter  that — wull,  we  ghall  seel" 

Joseph!"  Bald  I  to  myself,  ^^Flere  h  a  man  w!u> 

ufi*..  ,. 1:4  the  meiice  of  inarringe  an  well  as  1  myself  do. 

And  then,  von  will  km>»  pir,**  I  answeTed  aloud,  in  order  to 
ohUiti  "  '  -''^^  ftillest  rcvolaiion  of  his  ev|>erienee:  *'yoii 
will  Pit.  itiorning,  that  you  are  at?  big  a  fool  fi^  the 

next  tnftn/' 

**8ir,**  he  <^vely  replied,  *^n!low  me  to  finish  what  I  wa^ 
Mjiiig.  Here  1^;!  what  great  jjolitieians  call  a  theory,  but  in 
praciiit;  th*^y  can  make  that  theory  vanish  in  smok*^;  and 
mmjcteri  {M}fe6eB»  in  a  grfater  detfree  than  even  the  lawyers  of 
Xc^nnADdr.  the  art  nf  making  fact  yield  to  fanc}^  M.  de 
yi'  f  and   SL  ih*  VUnU  nu-n  of  the  hijrhef^t  authority, 

ha  (i^r  a  long  (inu*  asking  eaeli  other  whether  Euroiie 

mm  Its  right  fena*?,  whether  it  h  dreaming,  whether  it  knows 
wUtb^r  it  id  goinK'.  ivbother  it  ba;^  ever  exercificd  it^  reason, 
m  iUt»g  imposBihlv  on  th('  part  of  the  ma^^^es,  of  nations  and  of 
voEfioii*  11.  de  Ifctternieh  and  ii.  de  Pilat  are  territtcd  to 
me  &Im  age  eiirn%*d  away  by  a  passsiioii  for  conslitiitions,  as 
the  pfiic<*iliii^  aire  wa*  hv  the  paK.si(m  for  pbihjhiophy,  a*  that 
Iff  1*11*  nf  ahnsM^P  in  the  Homiiii  relifrion; 

tar  it  1 1  rent  generations  of  men  were  like 

tiwwe  eontipinitoDi  whri#e  itetionft  nre  direeti'd  to  the  iame 
-  soon  a>  the  watebword  ba^  been  given  them.     But 
lann  is  a  niiKtflke,  and  it  is  on  this  point  alone  that  I 
coodrnin  them,  for  tlun-  an>  right  in  their  wi^h  to  enjoy  pow^r 
vitbniit  |ierinittinif  thr  iniddb*  elajsg  to  come  on  a  fixi»d  day 
fmm  *l»  depth  of  i?ac!i  of  their  mx  kingdoin^,  lo  torment 
'  '    ^'   mt*n   of  ^nrb  Tenia rkable   tafcnt   fail  to 

nf<litutional  comedy  has^  in  it  n  mornl  of 

IWfifDciiiH  monninf ,  and  to  s*(*e  that  tt  h  the  very  be«t  poliev 
t»  0fe  the  affft  a  hrmv  tn  eTerci!=e  Jt«  tiH'tb  upon!  T  think 
caoMtljr  AS  tbey  do  on  the  Biibjt>et  of  soveraignty.    A  power  la 
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a  moral  being  as  much  interested  as  a  man  is  in  self-preserva- 
tion. This  sentiment  of  self-preservation  is  under  the  con^ 
trol  of  an  essential  principle  which  may  be  expressed  in  three 
words — to  lose  nothing.  But  in  order  to  lose  nothing,  a 
power  must  grow  or  remain  indefinite,  for  a  power  which 
remains  stationary  is  nullified.  If  it  retrogrades,  it  is  under 
the  control  of  something  else,  and  loses  its  independent  exist- 
ence. I  am  quite  as  well  aware,  as  are  those  gentlemen,  in 
what  a  false  position  an  unlimited  power  puts  itself  by  making 
concessions;  it  allows  to  another  power  whose  essence  is  to 
expand  a  place  within  its  own  sphere  of  activity.  One  of 
them  will  necessarily  nullify  the  other,  for  every  existing 
thing  aims  at  the  greatest  possible  development  of  its  own 
forces.  A  power,  therefore,  never  makes  concessions  which 
it  does  not  afterwards  seek  to  retract.  This  struggle  between 
two  powers  is  the  basis  on  which  stands  the  balance  of  govern- 
ment, whose  elasticity  so  mistakenly  alarmed  the  patriarch 
of  Austrian  diplomacy,  for  comparing  comedy  with  comedy 
the  least  perilous  and  the  most  advantageous  administration 
is  found  in  the  seesaw  system  of  the  English  and  of  the 
French  politics.  These  two  countries  have  said  to  the  people, 
TTou  are  free;'  and  the  people  have  been  satisfied;  they  enter 
the  government  like  the  zeros  which  give  value  to  the  unit 
But  if  the  people  wish  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, immediately  they  are  treated,  like  Sancho  Panza,  on 
that  occasion  when  the  squire,  having  become  sovereign  over 
an  island  on  terra  firma,  made  an  attempt  at  dinner  to  eat  the 
viands  set  before  him. 

*^Xow  we  ought  to  parody  this  admirable  scene  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  homes.  Thus,  my  wife  has  a  perfect  right  to 
go  out,  provided  she  tell  me  where  she  is  going,  how  she  is 
going,  what  is  the  business  she  is  engaged  in  when  she  is 
out  and  at  what  hour  she  will  return.  Instead  of  demanding 
this  information  with  the  brutality  of  the  police,  who  will 
doubtless  some  day  become  pi^fect.  I  take  pains  to  speak  to 
her  in  the  most  gracious  terms.  On  my  lips,  in  my  eyes,  in  my 
whole  countenance,  an  expression  plays,  which  indicates  botii 
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enrioit^  and  indiffenmee^  seriousness  aud  pkmsantn^  Imrsli- 
noi  Bud  i&ndcmees.  These  little  conjugal  .scenes  arc*  so  full 
of  liTicity,  of  tuct  and  atldress  that  it  h  a  pleasure  to  take 
part  in  them.  The  verv  d^y  on  which  I  took  from  th^  head  of 
mr  irife  the  wreath  of  orange  hlossj^ms  which  she  wore,  I 
HBdeimtood  that  wo  were  playing  at  a  royal  coronation — the 
firit  ooene  in  a  comic  pantomime  !^ — I  have  iny  gendam:ei^ ! — 
1  hiT©  my  guard  royoll — ^I  have  my  attorney  general — that 
I  do!"  bo  oontiniied  oiithusiastically,  ''Do  yon  think  that 
I  vanld  allow  madanie  to  go  anywhere  on  foot  unaccom- 
pmied  by  a  laekey  in  livery  ?  Is  not  that  the  hest  style  ?  Not 
to  eonnt  the  pleasnre  she  takes  in  saying  to  everyhody,  'I 
hsTe  my  people  hen%'  It  has  always  l>cen  a  conservative  prin- 
dple  of  mine  tiiat  my  times  of  exerciee  should  coincide  with 
tbode  of  my  wife,  and  for  two  yvara  1  have  proved  to  her  that 
I  take  an  ever  fresh  pleaenre  in  giving  her  my  arm.  If  the 
m^ni'       ■  citable  for  walking,  I  try  to  teach  her  how  to 

dri\'  >§  a  frisky  luir.^;  hut  1  ?wear  to  you  that  I 

mdertake  cJiua  in  gnch  a  manner  that  she  does  not  learn  vei^^ 
ipiieklj! — If  either  hy  chance,  or  pmmpti*d  hy  a  deliberate 
Wtiht  ibe  takes  ineninirea  to  escape  witlioiit  a  passport,  that  is 
to  my^  alope  in  tlie  carriage,  have  I  not  a  driver,  a  footman,  a 
grcxHD?  My  wife^  therefore,  ga  where  she  will,  takes  with 
her  a  complete  Bani4i  Hermandud,  and  I  am  perfB;tIy  easy 
SB  mind. — Bnt,  my  dear  fir,  there  is  abundance  of  means 
by  which  to  annul  the  charter  of  marriage  by  our  iniinner 
of  fttlfilliDg  it!  I  have  remarked  Unit  the  manners  of  high 
iocsety  induce  a  habit  of  idleness  wliiclt  ak4t>rb»^  half  of  the 
liie  of  a  woman  without  ptrmittin^'  her  ia  fre]  that  &lio  is 
•life  For  my  part,  I  have  formed  tlie  projt^ct  tjf  dexterously 
badixig  my  w:fe  along,  up  to  her  fortieth  year,  witbout  letting 
bcr  think  uf  adaltrry,  jugt  as  poor  Jtusson  nsetl  to  amuse  him- 
•df  ia  Icadiiqp  aome  fillow  from  the  Hue  8aint*Denis 

to  Pierrefill#  without  ,j  him  think  t bat  he  had  left  \hv 

dmAowB  of  8t  L«^w'a  tower/' 

•*Hmr  h  iC  I  Riid*  n  ■  u  haw  hit 

Ihtmi  Admirabk  uh  i  1  was  In- 
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tending  to  describe  in  a  Meditation  entitled  The  Act  of  Put- 
ting Death  itUo  Life!  Alas!  I  thought  I  was  the  first  man  to 
discover  that  science.  The  epigrammatic  title  was  suggested 
to  me  by  an  account  which  a  young  doctor  gave  me  of  an 
excellent  composition  of  Crabbe,  as  yet  unpublished.  In 
this  work,  the  English  poet  has  introduced  a  fantastic  being 
called  Life  in  Death,  This  personage  crosses  the  oceans  of 
the  world  in  pursuit  of  a  living  skeleton  called  Death  iji  Life — 
I  recollect  at  the  time  very  few  people,  among  the  guests  of 
a  certain  elegant  translator  of  English  poetr}%  understood  the 
mystic  meaning  of  a  fable  as  true  as  it  was  fanciful.  Myself 
alone,  perhaps,  as  I  sat  buried  in  silence,  thought  of  the  whole 
gi»nerations  which  as  they  were  hurried  along  by  life,  passed  on 
their  way  without  living.  Before  my  eyes  rose  faces  of  women 
by  the  million,  by  the  myriad,  all  dead,  all  disappointed  and 
•heilding  tears  of  despair,  as  they  looked  back  upon  the  lost 
moments  of  their  ignorant  youth.  In  the  distance  I  saw  a 
playful  ileditation  rise  to  birth,  I  heard  the  satanic  laughter 
whieh  ran  through  it,  and  now  you  doubtless  are  about  to 
kill  it. — But  come,  tell  me  in  confidence  what  means  you 
have  discovered  by  which  to  assist  a  woman  to  squander  the 
swift  moments  during  which  her  beauty  is  at  its  full  flower 
and  her  desires  at  their  full  strength. — Perhaps  you  have  some 
stratagems,  some  clever  devices,  to  describe  to  me — '' 

The  viscount  began  to  laugh  at  tliis  literary  disappointment 
of  mine,  and  he  said  to  me,  with  a  self-satisfied  air: 

*\My  wife,  like  all  the  young  people  of  our  happy  century, 
has  bt'en  accustomed,  for  three  or  four  consecutive  years,  to 
press  her  fingers  on  the  keys  of  a  piano,  a  long-suffering 
instrument.  She  has  hammered  out  Beethoven,  warbled  the 
airs  of  Uossini  and  run  through  the  exercises  of  Crammer. 
I  had  already  taken  pains  to  convince  her  of  the  excellence 
of  music;  to  attain  this  end,  I  have  applauded  her,  I  have 
listi'iu'd  without  yawning  to  the  most  tiresome  sonatas  in  the 
world,  and  I  have  at  last  consented  to  give  her  a  box  at  the 
BoulF<H)H.  I  have  thus  gained  three  quiet  evenings  out  of 
the  >-4'\en  which  God  has  created  in  the  week.    I  am  the  main- 
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til)  ".     At  Pari**  tliert*  iiru  drawing-rooiuK 

Vfh  '      .  r  the  niusical  !?auiT-boxcs  gf  Ueriijaii}. 

They  &re  a  laort  of  eontinuous  orehestm  to  which  1  regulorly 
go  in  i$ai*di  of  that  &urfeit  of  harmonv  wlrich  my  wife  cftlb 
Ji  concert*  But  most  part  of  tlio  tinu'  inj  wife  keeps  herself 
tmried  ib  her  tjiiwic-book& — *' 

**Btit,  nir  dear  sif^  do  you  not  recognize  the  daoger  ttiat 
Uai  in  cuitiviiting  in  a  woman  a  ta=;te  for  sioging,  and  allow- 
ing her  to  }ielil  to  all  the  excitement.s  of  a  sedentary  life?  It 
is  ojdf  l^am  dangefous  to  make  her  feed  on  mutton  and  drink 
ooM  watLf/* 

•*My  wifi     .  iitd  anything  hat  the  whitu  meat  of  poultryj 

und  1  alwiij  iire  that  a  kiH  :&hall  come  after  the  concert 

and  A  reception  ntU^r  an  Opera!  I  have  aUo  i^uceeeded  in 
nMkiftg  her  lie  down  ht'twix^-n  one  and  two  in  the  day.  Ah  I 
my  d^r  ?ir,  the  bt-nefitt  of  thi^  nap  are  inealeuhihle !  In  tho 
first  place  earh  ncce^^sary  pleagiire  ii-  accorded  as  a  favor,  and 
I  am  oon»idertHl  to  be  constantly  carrying  out  my  wife's 
wUtMi.  And  then  I  lead  he?  to  imagine^  without  saying  a 
aingle  '      l(«t  nhe  h  helii*^  con.^tantly  amiiR?d  every  day 

(nuD  r  I  k  in  Uic  evening,  tlie  time  of  our  dinner  and 

of  her  loiiet*  nntil  eIe?eD  o^doek  in  the  morning,  the  timt 
when  ire  pi  up." 

*'Ah!  air,  bow  grateful  you  ought  to  bt*  for  a  life  which  is 
Mcontple^yftUedupr 

**I  tire  ieansely  more  than  thre^  dangerous  hours  a  day  to 
paip;  but  «be  luu(»  of  eour6i\  lionataiii  to  pnicitee  and  airt^  to  go 
otw,  and  there  are  alwayg  rides  in  the  BaU  dt*  Rou!ogne> 
carnages  to  try,  visiite  to  pay,  ete.  But  this  is  not  all  The 
fairest  omaioeDt  of  a  woman  is  the  most  exquisite  cleanliness. 
A  wnnwin  enntiot  bt*  too  particular  in  this  respect,  and  no 
pain»  libe  takes  can  I*e  hnightil  at  Now  her  toilet  has  al^ 
saiCliested  to  me  a  method  of  thus  consuming  the  betit  hours 
*>f  the  day  in  batbing.'' 

•TIow  ludcy  T  am  in  finding  a  listener  like  you  I"  I  cried; 
**trtilT*  sir,  yon  could  waste  for  her  four  hour?  a  ihv\\  if  only 
^no  vepe  wiQinir  to  teach  her  an  art  quite  unkiiown  to  the 
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^*;"*''"-'.  '=  .Viiy  don't   you 

'"'.'/  ''  '  ...:^'    prLLiUuiuus 

*''"•'"■'  =  .:    .iaim-.-r     Give 

^•'  "■;  •[  lor  the  bath  in 

*"'"'■  ..-..>,  the  aliini'irili, 

*     ■    '  -'.  tlu'  inu'.it fires, 

*■•■'"'••  '    k  to  luT  about  this 

.      •:  by  Mirabcau  in 

-.    ".I'v  tho  sorvices  of 

*'  '  -i  >:  ijuiftnt'ss,  not  to 

"'  .  .  vvi!l  rodound  to  you 

'"'  '  .:•  I-.nia^  of  tho  system 

-.   v-:.\<e  hair,  artistieally 

•  -i.  whose  snui1le-t  vein 

•••  VI  tlie  myrrh,  the  lint. 

-  •'  the  bath,  all  of  which 

.  ••:<  nnisie.'* 

•  •.  v»ho  was  warmini;  t" 

.••••'rablo  pretexts  in  my 

•.  so  dear  and  precious 

,   •••:  -n  bad  weather,  and 

.  •  •  r  '.i.ive  also  introduced 

•'•  r  o'!  u^  irix?s  out.  this 

''      v/.^rd-i.  "^ily  sweet 

•   'v."  !^v  azures  for  the 

.  ..-^.".  ~  jn  t|i#-»  hou^e  a"5 

••'.'•  •.\  •  ••^^nirid  her  with 

^    ., .:  .:--,.i  ^>f  materTMty." 

^^    •.  .•     ..      .      ...  ....  ,,,     ^    .•     r\^^^ 

*>    ^    .        *•  .    '"    •".  l!\;  Jt^  ht'7 

••.     -   ••    "    .1-  :•-»  the 

'    ••••-••     ^•r:•o  t-rne. 

■  '"   ••  ■"      »s'\  t!':'^!"  of 

•*  «    ■  '  '    s'-v.t  •  y/'rj 

'  ..-.iv.-  ;.-.  others 
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ired  in  slmping 


eugceptible 
1  gBd  tender  bodies  of  these  littk*  creatures  whose  ediicn- 
tjati  begins  in  the  cradle.  You  undersland,  Bir,  that  my  con- 
}Qgil  diplomacy  would  not  be  of  much  service  to  me  uiilesa, 
afttr  biving  put  my  wife  in  Bolitary  confinement,  I  did  not 
iIhi  emploj  a  certain  harml^i?  machiavelism,  which  eonsiets 
in  begging  her  to  do  whatever  she  likes,  and  a^^king  her  advice 
in  eiwrj  circumstance  and  on  even^  contingency.  As  this 
diltisiire  liberty  has  entirely  deceived  a  creature  m  high- 
nuided  as  she  h,  I  have  taken  pains  to  stop  at  no  sacri^ce 

nblch  would  eonirijiee  Madame  de  V that  she  is  the  freest 

wmMmn  in  Paris ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  I  take  care 
Bdt  to  commit  those  gross  political  htunderg  into  which  our 
miiiistefe  ao  often  fall/' 

**I  cm  see  you/'  Baid  I,  "when  you  wish  to  cheat  your 
wife  oat  of  aome  right  granted  her  by  the  charter,  I  c^n  see 
yoii  putting  on  a  mild  and  deliberate  air,  hiding  your  dagger 
under  a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  as  you  plunge  it  cautiously 
into  ber  betrti  saying  to  her  with  a  friendly  voice,  *My  dar- 
ling, does  it  hurt  ?'  an<1  she,  like  those  on  whose  toes  you  tread 
In  m  cmwd,  will  probably  reply,  'Not  in  the  least' " 

Be  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  and  said: 

'TTon^t  my  wife  be  astonished  at  the  T^st  Judgment?'' 

"I  acmrcely  know/'  I  replied,  "whether  you  or  she  will  be 
most  sfftonish^/' 

The  jealous  man  frowned,  but  his  fac©  resumed  its  calra- 
SMftfladded: 

^  «m  truly  grateful,  sir,  to  the  chance  which  has  given 
at  tbe  pleaFore  of  your  accjuaintance.  Without  the  assistance 
of  yoor  remarks  I  should  have  Ijeeii  less  successful  than  you 
bsTt  bf^n  in  d^»veloping  certain  ideas  which  we  possess  in  com* 
moA*  I  beg  of  you  that  you  will  give  me  leave  to  publish  Chis 
OQfiTersation.  Statements  which  you  and  I  find  pregnant 
wftb  high  political  conceptions,  others  perhaps  will  think 
ehiracteriicd  by  more  or  Icjsa  cutting  irony,  and  I  shall  pass 
for  A  clever  fellow  in  the  eycs^  of  both  parties/' 

While  1  thus  tried  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  fiscount 
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(the  first  husband  after  my  heart  that  I  had  met  with),  he 
took  me  once  more  through  his  apartments,  where  everything 
seemed  to  be  beyond  criticism. 

I  was  about  to  take  leave  of  him,  when  opening  the  door  of 
a  little  boudoir  lie  showed  me  a  room  with  an  air  which  seemed 
to  say,  "Is  there  any  way  by  which  the  least  irregularity  should 
occur  without  my  seeing  it  ?'' 

I  replied  to  this  silent  interrogation  by  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  such  as  guests  make  to  their  Amphytrion  when  they 
taste  some  exceptionally  choice  dish. 

"My  whole  system,"  he  said  to  me  in  a  whisper,  "was  sug- 
gested "to  me  by  three  words  which  my  father  heard  Napoleon 
pronounce  at  a  crowded  council  of  state,  when  divorce  was 
the  subject  of  conversation.  'Adultery/  he  exclaimed,  *is 
merely  a  matter  of  opportunity  I'  See,  then,  I  have  changed 
these  accessories  of  crime,  so  that  they  become  spies,"  added 
the  councillor,  pointing  out  to  mc  a  divan  covered  with  tea- 
colored  cashmere,  the  cushions  of  which  were  slightly  pressed. 
Notice  that  impession, — I  learn  from  it  that  my  wife  has  had 
a  headache,  and  has  been  reclining  there." 

We  stepped  toward  the  divan,  and  saw  the  word  pool 
lightly  traced  upon  the  fatal  cushion,  by  four 

Things  that  I  know  not,  plucked  by  lo\'er'8  hand 
From  Cypris'  orcliarcl,  where  the  fain*  band 
Are  dancing,  once  by  nobles  thought  to  be 
Worthy  an  order  of  new  chivalry*, 
A  brotherhood,  wlierein,  with  script  of  gold, 
More  mortal  men  than  gods  should  be  enrolled. 

"Nobody  in  my  house  has  black  hair!"  said  the  husband, 
growing  pale. 

I  hurried  away,  for  I  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  fit  of 
laughter,  which  I  could  not  easily  overcome. 

"That  man  has  met  his  judgment  day  I"  I  said  to  myself; 
"all  the  barriers  by  which  he  has  surrounded  her  have  only 
b(^n  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  intensity  of  her  pleasures!" 

This  idea   saddened  me.    The  adventure  dest roved .  from 
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smnniii  to  founds tioa  three  ol  my  most  impartant  Meditations, 
and  the  eolholic  lafallibiLity  of  uiy  book  wm  ai^bailed  iu  its 
uktfi  e^feieirtia]  point*     1  would  gladly  have  paid  to  establish 

tlifc  fidelity  ot  th^  ViseouDtei^s  V a  aum  a^  great  as  very 

mjinj  pet»ple  would  have  offered  to  secure  her  aurroiider.  But 
alan  I  my  money  will  now  be  kept  by  me. 

Thrw  tlaya  afterwartlg  I  met  the  councillor  in  the  foyer  o£ 
I  tbe  Italiene.  A^  soon  m  he  mw  me  he  rushed  up.  Impelled 
bj  m  sort  of  nio<h*gty  1  trial  to  avoid  him,  but  grasping  my 
arm:  **AhI  I  have  pass^ed  three  cruel  day^,"  he  whispered  in 
ittj  ear  ^'Fortunately  my  wife  is  as  innocent  as  perhaps  a 
iiifv4j<im  l»ilje~'' 

^Yiiu  Irnvii  already  told  me  that  the  visconnteee  w^aseK* 
tTmu^ly  ingenious/'  I  &aid,  with  unfeeling  gaiety.    • 

**Oli!**  he  said,  ''I  gladly  take  a  jukt?  tljis  evening;  for  thia 
tnortiing  I  had  irrt*fragable  proofs  of  my  wife*6  tidelity.  I  had 
riJieii  Tery  early  to  finish  a  piece  of  work  for  which  1  had  been 
msh(§d^  and  in  looking  absently  in  my  garden,  I  suddenly  saw 
the  rahi  tie  chamhrt*  of  a  general,  whose  house  is  next  to  mine, 
dtiDbtDg  over  the  wnlL  My  wife's  maid,  poking  her  bead  from 
tbe  Teslibule,  was  stroking  my  dog  and  covering  the  retreat  of 
tliegftlUnt.  I  took  my  ojKTa  glass  and  examined  the  intruder 
— ^his  hair  wii8  jet  black  1— Ah !  never  have  I  seen  a  Chri:*tiau 
fii«*  tluit  gave  me  more  delight  1  And  you  may  well  believe 
tliat  during  the  day  all  my  perplexities  vanished.  So,  my  dear 
rir/'  be  continaed,  '*if  you  marry,  let  yuur  du^  loo&e  and  put 
broken  holtles*  i»ver  the  top  of  your  walla/' 

*^Ami  did  the  viscountess  perwivc  your  distrei^s  during  theee 
lhf«!dft>T!r 

•'Do  you  take  mo  for  a  child?"  he  &aid,  shrugging  his 
sbcyiildcr^.  "I  l^ave  never  l>een  so  merry  in  all  my  life  as  I 
iimv«  been  niucf?  we  met.** 

•*Y«ti  Jirv  ii  great  man  unrecognisted,"  I  cried,  **and  you  are 
not—" 

He  did  not  pemxit  me  to  conclude;  for  he  had  disappeared 
on  iceiJig  one  *»f  l^i^  frii-tuls  wlm  approached  aa  if  to  greet  tlie 
fittoiiiiteiii 
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Now  what  cau  we  add  that  would  not  be  a  tedious  para- 
phrase of  the  lessons  suggested  by  this  conversation?  Ail  is 
included  in  it,  either  as  seed  or  fruit.  Nevertheless,  you  see^ 
0  husband !  that  your  happiness  hangs  on  a  hair. 


MEDITATION  XVII. 

The  Theory  of  the  Bed. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were 
seated  upon  the  academic  armchairs,  which  made  a  semi- 
circle round  a  huge  hearth,  on  which  a  coal  fire  was  bximing 
fitfully — symbol  of  the  burning  subject  of  their  important 
deliberations.  It  was  easy  to  guess,  on  seeing  the  grave  but 
earnest  faces  of  all  the  members  of  this  assembly,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  the  life,  the 
fortunes  and  the  happiness  of  people  like  themselves.  They 
held  no  commission  excepting  that  of  their  conscience,  and 
they  gathered  there  as  the  assessors  of  an  ancient  and  myste- 
rious tribunal ;  but  they  represented  interests  much  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  kings  or  of  peoples;  they  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  passions  and  on  behalf  of  the  happiness  of  the 
numberless  generations  which  should  succeed  tiiem. 

The  grandson  of  the  celebrated  BouUe  was  seated  before 
a  round  table  on  which  were  placed  the  criminal  exhibits 
which  had  been  collected  with  remarkable  intelligence.  I, 
the  insignificant  secretar}'  of  the  meeting,  occupied  a  place 
at  this  desk,  where  it  was  my  office  to  take  down  a  report  of 
the  meeting. 

*^(Jentlomen,"  said  an  old  man,  "the  first  question  upon 
which  we  have  to  deliberate  is  found  clearly  stated  in  the 
followino:  passage  of  a  letter.  The  letter  was  written  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  by  the  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  mother  of  the 
Regent :    *The  Queen  of  Spain  has  a  method  of  making  her 
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hnibAfid  say  exactly  wbat  she  wishen.  The  king  h  a  religioue 
man;  be  Mieve@  that  he  would  be  damned  if  ho  touuhed  any 
vomjiii  bot  his  mfe,  and  still  thiB  excellent  prince  ig  of  a 
fttj  tmorous  temperaracnt.  Thus  the  queen  obtains  her 
mmy  wUb,  She  has  placed  cantors  on  her  hasband^s  bod. 
U  lie  reltiaes  her  anjthiog,  she  pushes  the  bed  away.  If  hu 
grant!  her  request,  the  bed^  Ftand  gide  by  ^ide,  and  ehe  admits 
htiit  into  hers.    And  so  the  king  is  highly  ddighted,  since  he 

hkm  *     I  will  not  go  any  further,  gentlemen,  for  the 

virtucms  frankneas  of  the  German  princess  might  in  this 
aneoibly  be  charged  with  immorality/' 

Sbotild  wise  husbands  adopt  these  l>eda  on  castors?  This 
ii  tbe  problem  which  we  have  to  mlve. 

The  unanimity  of  the  vote  left  no  doubt  about  the  opinion 
of  the  assembly.  I  was  ordered  to  inscribe  in  the  records, 
that  if  two  married  pe<»ple  slept  an  two  separate  beds  in  the 
Mtttc  room  the  \mh  ought  not  to  be  get  on  eas^tors, 

**With  this  proviso,''  put  in  one  of  the  members,  "that  the 
pffQaent  deeiaion  shall  have  no  bearing  on  any  subsequent 
mliiig  apon  the  best  arrangement  of  the  beds  of  married 

The  president  passed  to  me  a  choicely  hound  volume,  in 
which  was  contained  the  original  edition,  published  in  1788^ 
of  the'letters  of  Charlotte  Elizalx'th  de  Baviere,  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  hmther  of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  while 
I  wm  tranMTibing  the  pa«ga^e  already  quoted,  he  »aid: 

**Biit,  gentlemen,  you  mupt  all  have  received  at  your  houses 
tfar  notification  in  which  the  second  question  ii^  totaled," 

*1  riae  to  make  an  observation/'  exehiiinrd  tlie  yowngeit 
of  the  jeatouf)  ho?bands  there  a^i^nibled. 

Th4»  president  to<>k  hi*  #eat  with  n  gesture  of  atisent* 

"Gentlemen,"  Raid  the  young  hu*imnd»  **flre  we  quite  pre- 
p&iti  to  deiilM-rsite  upon  m  grave  a  question  ns  that  which 
iapfveented  by  the  universally  Imtl  arrangemeni  of  the  beds? 
la  Ibef^  not  here  a  much  wider  que?*t!on  tlian  ihat  of  mere 
e^Wr  ►  ide^     For  my  own  fiart  I  Nee  in  it  a 

qii««i  im  ihni  of  universal  human  Jnt^^lleH, 
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The  mysteries  of  conception,  gentlemen,  are  still  enveloped 
in  a  darkness  which  modern  science  has  but  partially  dissi- 
pated. We  do  not  know  how  far  external  circumstances  in- 
fluence the  microscopic  beings  whose  discovery  is  due  to  the 
unwearied  patience  of  Hill,  Baker,  Joblot,  Eichorn,  Gleichen, 
Spallanzani,  and  especially  of  Miiller,  and  last  of  all  of 
M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent.  The  imperfections  of  the  bed  opens 
up  a  musical  question  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  my 
part  I  declare  I  shall  write  to  Italy  to  obtain  clear  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  beds  are  generally  arranged. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  are  in  the  Italian  bed  numerous 
curtain  rods,  screws  and  castors,  or  whether  the  constructioH 
of  beds  is  in  this  country  more  faulty  than  everywhere  else, 
or  whether  the  dryness  of  timber  in  Italy,  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  does  not  ab  ovo  produce  the  harmony,  the  sense  of 
which  is  to  so  large  an  extent  innate  in  Italians.  For  these 
reasons  I  move  that  we  adjourn." 

"What!"  cried  a  gentleman  from  the  West,  impatiently 
rising  to  his  feet,  "are  we  here  to  dilate  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  music?  What  we  have  to  consider  first  of  all  is 
manners,  and  the  moral  question  is  paramount  in  this  dis- 
cussion." 

"Nevertheless,"  remarked  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  "the  suggestion  of  the  former  speaker  is 
not  in  my  opinion  t«  be  passed  by.  In  the  last  century,  gen- 
tlemen, Sterne,  one  of  the  ^Titers  most  philosophically  de- 
lightful and  most  delightfully  philosophic,  complained  of  the 
carelessness  with  which  human  beings  were  procreated; 
*Shame !'  he  cried,  Hhat  he  who  copies  the  divine  physiognomy 
of  man  receives  crowns  and  applause,  but  he  who  achieves 
the  masterpiece,  the  prototype  of  mimic  art,  feels  that  like 
virtue  he  must  be  his  own  reward.' 

"Ought  we  not  to  feel  more  interest  in  the  improvements 
of  the  human  race  than  in  that  of  horses  ? .  Gentlemen,  I 
passed  through  a  little  town  of  Orl6anais  where  the  whole 
population  consisted   of  hunchbacks,   of  glum   and  gloomy 
people,  veritable  children  of  sorrow,  and  the  remark  of  the 
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'-*  recollect  that  all  the  beds  were 
'     licdehambors  presented  noth- 
n.tjple  but  what  wae  hideouB 
lunv  k  it  possible  that  our 
lie,  whcD  infttead  of  the  tiiude 
lufrt?  nod  there  in  the  bosom  of  that  heaven 
'   1 1  Met!,  our  ears  are  assailed  by  the  most 
,  vrry*  the  most  piercing  of  human  cries 
tif-:*     We  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  fine 
ire  honorL'tl  humanity  to  bed^  wbicli  are  Folidlj 
\i  and  fhe  turbulent  population  which  caused  the 
were  conceived  perhaps  upon  a  multitude 
i-i^y  with  twisted  and  unstable  legs;  while 
iU,  who  are  such  a  beautiful  race,  have  a  unique 
'i  f>i  making  their  beds.     I  vote  for  the  adjournment/' 
\nd  the  gentleman  eat  down, 

!jii  belonging  to  tlie  sect  of  Methodissts  aroee.  *^Whj 
-.*!..*.. »i  we  change  the  subject  of  debate?  We  are  Dot  dealing 
hm?  with  the  iniprovemcut  of  the  race  nor  with  the  perfecting 
of  tbiT  work.  We  must  not  lo^^e  eight  nf  the  in  tercets  of  the 
jcitktt^  hunband  and  the  principles  on  which  moral  souud- 
nmi  u  based.  Don't  you  know  that  the  noise  of  which  you 
eotnpLi'  1^  more  terrible  to  the  w^ife  uncertain  of  her 

crime.  ■  trumpet  of  the  IjiPt  Judgment?    Can  you  for- 

gei  tbtkt  a  suit  for  iu fidelity  c<iukl  never  be  won  by  a  husband 
excpfittng  through  this  conjugal  noife?  I  will  nndertake, 
gi!Dtlf*fnen,  to  n«fer  to  the  divorces  of  Lord  Abergavenny,  of 
Vbcount  Bolingbroke,  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  of  Eliza 
Dnpen  of  Madame  Harris,  in  fact,  of  all  those  who  are 
ai€iit]on(H]  in  the  twenty  volumes  publiehed  by — /■  (Tlie  eeere- 
tmry  did  not  distinctly  hear  thi*!  name  of  the  En<rlitih  publitiher.) 
The  motion  to  fldjourn  was  carried.  The  younge^it  member 
pTOpf>K*d  to  make  up  a  purei?  for  the  author  producing  the  bi*st 
diMrrtation  addresHMl  to  the  society  upon  a  subject  which 
St ernp  nonfiid^^ttd  of  such  importance ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
■^srn  ^^  shillings  was  The  total  mm  found  in  the  hat 

of   thi  t„ 
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The  above  debate  of  the  society,  which  had  recently  been 
fonned  in  London  for  the  improvement  of  manners  and  of 
marriage  and  which  Lord  Byron  scoffed  at,  was  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  kindness  of  W.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  cousin-german  of  the 
famous  Captain  Clutterbuck.  The  extract  may  serve  to  solve 
any  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  the  theory  of  bed  construc- 
tion. 

•  But  the  author  of  this  book  considers  that  the  English 
society  has  given  too  much  importance  to  this  preliminary 
question.  There  exists  in  fact  quite  as  many  reasons  for  being 
a  Rossinist  as  for  being  a  Solidist  in  the  matter  of  beds,  and 
the  author  acknowledges  that  it  is  either  beneath  or  above  him 
to  solve  this  difficulty.  He  thinks  with  Laurence  Sterne  that 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  European  civilization  that  there  exist  so  few 
physiological  observations  on  callipedy,  and  he  refuses  to  state 
the  results  of  his  Meditations  on  this  subject,  because  it  would 
be  difficult  to  formulate  them  in  terms  of  prudery,  and  they 
would  be  but  little  understood,  and  misinterpreted.  Such  re- 
serve produces  an  hiatus  in  this  part  of  the  book ;  but  the  au- 
thor has  the  pleasant  satisfaction  of  leaving  a  fourth  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  next  century,  to  which  he  bequeaths  the 
legacy  of  all  that  he  has  not  accomplished,  a  negative  munifi- 
cence which  may  well  be  followed  by  all  those  who  may  be 
troubled  by  an  overplus  of  ideas. 

The  theory  of  the  bed  presents  questions  much  more  impor- 
tant than  those  put  forth  by  our  neighbors  with  regard  to 
castors  and  the  murmurs  of  criminal  conversation. 

We  know  only  three  ways  in  which  a  bed  (in  the  general 
sense  of  this  term)  may  be  arranged  among  civilized  nations, 
and  particularly  among  the  privileged  classes  to  whom  this 
book  is  addressed.    These  three  ways  are  as  follows : 

1.  Twin  Beds. 

2.  Separate  Rooms. 

3.  One  Bed  for  Both. 

Before  applying  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  these  three 
methods  of  living  together,  which  must  necessarily  have  differ- 
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mi  inflaenee^  upoD  the  hnppiness  of  husbauds  and  wivegj  wc 
mQ4tt  Uike  »  rapid  gurvt*y  of  the  practical  object  i^rved  by  the 
bed  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  political  economy  of  human 
mEtence. 

The  tooet  LneoBtroTertible  principle  which  can  be  laid  down 
to  Uii«  mtttter  i?^  thai  the  bed  was  made  to  sleep  upon. 

It  would  be  i'n^y  to  prove  tiint  the  practice  of  sleeping  to- 
geCber  was  cfitablished  l^lween  married  people  but  recently,  in 
oOBlpiini=nn  with  the  antiquity  of  marriage. 

By  what  nv'asoniiigji  Las  man  arrived  at  that  point  in  which 
It  brought  in  vogue  a  prac?ticu  so  fatal  to  happiness^  to  health, 
ffiD  to  amour^proprt  f  Here  we  have  a  subject  which  it  would 
kt  curious  to  investigate. 

H  jroti  knew  one  of  your  rivaU  who  had  diseoven^d  a  :nethod 
rf  placing  you  in  a  position  of  extreme  absurdity  he  fort*  the 
ffw  of  thofie  who  were  dcaregt  to  you — for  instance,  while  you 
\mA  your  mouth  crookf^d  like  that  of  a  theatrical  mask,  or 
while  your  t-lo<|uent  lipi,  like  the  copper  faucet  of  a  scanty 
feodtain^  dripped  pun?  water — you  would  probably  ytab  hini. 
Tki«  rival  1^  jsleep.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  who  knows 
Ww  hr  appt*ars  to  others,  and  what  he  doe^  when  he  is  asleep? 

In  fleep  wc  are  liring  corpsce,  we  are  the  prey  of  an  nn- 
ksown  power  which  seize?  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  shows 
^Uclf  in  the  o<1deiit  shapes ;  some  have  a  sleep  which  ii  intellec- 
tail,  whil4^  tlu*  ^leep  of  others  is  mere  etupon 

There  are  aome  people  who  slumber  with  their  mouths  oijen 
kn  Ibe  fiilUeat  fashion. 

Thci^  art  o+hers  who  snore  loud  enough  to  make  the  timbers 


Hoit  people  look  like  the  impish  devils  that  Michael  Angclo 
ndptured^  putting  out  their  tongircs  in  silent  mockery  of  the 
jWKttJjy- 

Tkm  0q1j  peraon  T  know  of  in  the  world  in  ho  sleeps  with  a 
B(Uf  air  is  Agameinnon,  whom  Guerin  has  repreR'uted  lying 
00  \iiM  bed  at  l!»e  moment  when  (Hyk^mnestra,  urged  by  Egis- 
tiUB^  adTtnces  to  slay  him.  Moreover,  I  have  always  hnd  an 
ViUtkm  to  hold  jnygilf  ou  my  pillow  as  the  king  of  kinga 
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Agamemnon  holds  himself,  from  the  day  that  I  was  seized 
with  dread  of  being  seen  during  sleep  by  any  other  eyes  than 
those  of  Providence.  In  the  same  way,  too,  from  the  day  I 
heard  my  old  nurse  snorting  in  her  sleep  "like  a  whale,^'  to 
use  a  slang  expression,  I  have  added  a  petition  to  the  special 
litany  which  I  address  to  Saint-Honor^,  my  patron  saint,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  save  me  from  indulging  in  this  sort 
of  eloquence. 

When  a  man  wakes  up  in  the  morning,  his  drowsy  face 
grotesquely  surmounted  by  the  folds  of  a  silk  handkerchief 
which  falls  over  his  left  temple  like  a  police  cap,  he  is 
certainly  a  laughable  object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
in  him  the  glorious  spouse,  celebrated  in  the  strophes  of  Bous- 
seau;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  gleam  of  life  to 
illume  the  stupidity  of  a  countenance  half  dead — ^and  if  you 
artists  wish  to  make  fine  sketches,  you  should  travel  on  the 
stage-coach  and,  when  the  postilion  wakes  up  the  postmaster, 
just  examine  the  physiognomies  of  the  departmental  clerks! 
But,  were  you  a  hundred  times  as  pleasant  to  look  upon  as 
are  these  bureaucratic  physiognomies,  at  least,  while  you  have 
your  mouth  shut,  your  eyes  are  open,  and  you  have  some  ex- 
pression in  your  countenance.  Do  you  know  how  you  looked 
an  hour  before  you  awoke,  or  during  the  first  hour  of  your 
sleep,  when  you  were  neither  a  man  nor  an  animal,  but  merely 
a  thing,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  those  dreams  which  issue 
from  the  gate  of  horn?  But  this  is  a  secret  between  your 
wife  and  God. 

Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  the  imbecility  of  slum- 
ber that  the  Komans  decorated  the  heads  of  their  beds  with  the 
head  of  an  ass?  We  leave  to  the  gentlemen  who  form  the 
academy  of  inscription?  the  elucidation  of  this  point. 

Assuredly,  the  fir4  man  who  took  it  into  his  head,  at  the 
inspiration  of  the  devil,  not  to  leino  his  wife,  even  while  she 
was  asleep,  should  know  how  to  sleep  in  the  very  best  style; 
but  do  not  forget  to  reckon  among  the  sciences  necessary  to  a 
man  on  sotting  up  an  ostablishmont,  the  art  of  sleeping  with 
elegance.     Moreover,  we  will  place  here  as  a  coroUaiy  to 
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Aadom  XXV  of  our  Manriege  Catechism  the  two  following 


A  husband  ehoutd  deep  as  lightly  as  a  watch-dog^  so  as 

to  he  caught  with  hiia  eyc^s  ehut. 


A  man  shoiild  accustom  himself  from  childhood  to  go  to 
bed  bsiiili6ided. 

Otrtain  pm-ts  disjctmi  In  modesty,  in  the  alleged  inj^teries 
ef  love,  some  reasou  why  the  married  couple  should  share 
Iht  wine  hed:  but  the  ftict  muM  be  recognised  that  if  prinii- 
tJT^  mim  wuglit  the  li^Iiaile  of  eavenii?,  the  mossy  cmK-h  of  deep 
nTioesi,  the  flinty  roof  uf  *^rotttK*s  to  pmtect  his  pleasui-es,  it 
wma  because  the  delight  of  love  left  him  without  defence 
against  hi«  cneiDies.     No,  it  u  not  more  natural  to  lay  two 

!']*  tipon  the  «satne  pillow,  titan  it  is  rea^nable  to  tie  a 
^!  ,.  uf  mu#«lin  round  the  week.  Civilization  is  coraev  It 
^1  -    iii.t  up  a  million  of  men  within  an  area  of  four  Mitiarc 

jiics;  it  has  stalled  them  in  ptreetSj  houses,  apaftments, 
:      n*  and  chambers  eight  feet  ^unre;  after  a  time  it  will 

:..'  them  shut  up  one  upon  another  like  the  tubes  of  a 

F'rom  Hub  cau^?  and  from  many  others^,  such  as  thrift, 
f»r,  and  ill*coociiilH  jealousy,  has  fprung  the  custom  of  the 
tWping  lo|*eiher  af  the  mafHM  eouple;  and  this  custom  has 
giten  ri«c  to  punctuality  and  simultaneity  in  riiing  and  re- 
tiring, 

Ajid  here  you  find  the  most  eaprieious  thing  in  the  world, 
the  ff?cling  inoet  pre-eminently  fSckle,  the  thing  which  is 
«Qftfa1«M  wiihnut  it>?  own  spontaneous  inspiration,  which 
tajtf*  all  Ha  charm  fn»m  the  suddenness  of  its  dcdres,  whieh 
IV.  i  its  atirartiona  to  the  genuineness  of  its  outbursts — thia 
T'nnir  we  rail  loTe,  mibjugatM  to  a  mana&tie  rule,  to  that  law 
t>f  i:*^>metr\'  whieh  belon g8  to  the  Board  of  Tjongitude! 

If  1  were  a  father  I  should  hate  the  child,  who»  punetual  as 
tim  dock,  had  every  morning  and  evening  an  explosion  of  ten^ 
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derness  and  wished  me  good-day  and  good-evening,  because 
he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all  that  is 
generous  and  spontaneous  in  human  sentiment  becomes  stran- 
gled at  its  birth.  You  may  judge  from  this  what  love  means 
when  it  is  bound  to  a  fixed  hour ! 

Only  the  Author  of  everything  can  make  the  sun  rise  and 
set^  mom  and  eve,  with  a  pomp  invariably  brilliant  and  always 
new,  and  no  one  here  below,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
hyperbole  of  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  can  play  the  role  of  the 
sun.    • 

From  these  preliminary  observations,  we  conclude  that  it 
is  not  natural  for  two  to  lie  under  the  canopy  in  the  same  bed; 

That  a  man  is  almost  always  ridiculous  when  he  is  asleep; 

And  that  this  constant  living  together  threatens  the  hus- 
band with  inevitable  dangers. 

We  are  going  to  try,  therefore,  to  find  out  a  method  which 
will  bring  our  customs  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
an4  to  combine  custom  and  nature  in  a  way  that  wifl  enable 
a  husband  to  find  in  the  mahogany  of  his  bed  a  useful  ally, 
and  an  aid  in  defending  himself. 

1.  Twin  Beds. 

If  the  most  brilliant,  the  best  looking,  the  cleverest  of  hus- 
bands wishes  to  find  himself  minotaurized  just  as  the  first 
year  of  his  married  life  ends,  he  will  infallibly  attain  that 
end  if  he  is  unwise  enough  to  place  two  beds  side  by  side, 
under  the  voluptuous  dome  of  the  same  alcove. 

The  argument  in  support  of  this  may  be  briefly  stated.  The 
following  are  its  main  lines : 

The  first  husband  who  invented  the  twin  beds  was  doubt- 
less an  obstetrician,  who  feared  that  in  the  involuntary  strug- 
gles of  some  dream  he  might  kick  the  child  borne  by  his  wife. 

But  no,  he  was  rather  some  predestined  one  who  distrusted 
his  power  of  checking  a  snore. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  young  man  who,  fearing  the  excess  of 
his  own  tenderness,  found  himself  always  lying  at  the  edge  of 
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the  fcrf  and  in  fJatiger  of  tumbling  off,  or  &o  iiefli  to  a  chanmng 
vifetbut  he  disturbed  hor  Eliiinber. 

But  m^y  it  not  hare  been  sonie  Maintt^noD  who  received  the 
iitgg^glioti  frnitj  her  confesBor,  or^  more  probabljj  gome 
anbitioQ^  womiin  who  wiished  to  rule  her  husband?  Or,  more 
\ii\fhn}^t*A\\\  s^mw  |m*tiy  little^  Pompadour  overcome  by  that 
Puri-utn  ilitirnufy  wj  |dL*xisaiitIy  deBcribed  bj  M.  de  Maurepas 
m  that  «|QatraiQ  which  cost  him  hm  protracted  disgrace  and 
ceiteinty  contrihuted  to  the  digaeters  of  Louia  XVL's  reign: 

**  Iris,  we  love  those  features  sweet, 
Vour  graces  all  are  freah  nmi  free; 
Ami  flc»\verets  5^prin^  beneath  your  feet, 
Wliere  iinught,  alue  I  but  flowera  are 


But  why  should  it  not  have  l>eeii  some  philosopher  who 
dread«<l  the  difH^nchnotment  which  a  woman  would  experience 
il  til  '  tf  II  tiijui  iTjilcep?  And  snch  a  one  would  always 
roll  up  in  a  coverlet  and  keep  hh  head  bare, 

Unknown  author  of  this  Jesuitical  method,  whoever  thou 
•ft,  in  tlio  d<*Tirg  nfltiie,  wc  hail  thee  as  a  brother !  Thou  hast 
been  the  mnm»  of  niiiny  disastrr^.  Thy  work  hns  the  character 
MM  hfl'  rvjt;  it  is  j?ati!*fiictory  In  no  respect,  and  ehai^ea^ 

Ihr  Itftd  I  '  ;  the  two  other  methods  without  yielding  the 
idiantai^  of  ritbrn  How  can  the  man  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
timr,  bow  &tn  thii^  ert^turo  m  supremely  intelligent,  who  has 
i!tfp1«¥M  n  power  well-nigh  fjupernatural,  who  hag^  eniploycd 
-  of  Ins  genius  in  eoneealin^  the  machinery  of  his 
,,:*,  ...  ,.,  .1  .mg  hifl  ne^'e?^*ary  cravings  in  order  that  he  might 
onl  dcfpifK?  them,  iroiug  m  far  as  to  wrest  from  Chinese  leavea, 
fmiii    "  -.  from  pced^  of  Mexico,  their  perfume, 

fhiir  f  ^id  :  gom^  m  far  as  tn  rhis^el  the  diamond, 

dittte  the  fjlrer,  melt  the  gold  ore,  paint  the  clay  and  woo  mery 
•ft  that  may  prrve  to  decorate  and  to  dignify  the  bowl  from 
«h»ch  he  f«*ctl?i  f — how  enn  this  king*  after  having  hidden  under 
Wdpof  mo'^lin  coverfdwith  diamonds,  studded  with  rubies,  and 
fcuriwl  iiiid*»r  linen,  nnder  foldi!  of  cotton,  under  the  rich  hues 
of  iilk,  under  the  fairy  patterns  of  lace*  the  partner  of  hia 
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wretchedness,  how  can  he  induce  her  to  make  shipwreck  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  luxury  on  the  decks  of  two  beds  What 
advantage  is  it  that  we  have  made  the  whole  universe  sub- 
serve our  existence,  our  delusions,  the  poesy  of  our  life? 
What  good  is  it  to  have  instituted  law,  morals  and  religion,  if 
the  invention  of  an  upholsterer  [for  probably  it  was  an  up- 
holsterer who  invented  the  twin  beds]  robs  our  love  of  all  its 
illusions,  strips  it  bare  of  the  majestic  company  of  its  delights 
and  give  it  in  their  stead  nothing  but  what  is  ugliest  and 
most  odious?  For  this  is  the  whole  history  of  the  two  bed 
system. 

LXIII. 

That  it  shall  appear  either  sublime  or  grotesque  are  the 
alternatives  to  which  we  have  reduced  a  desire. 

If  it  be  shared,  our  love  is  sublime;  but  should  you  sleep 
in  twin  beds,  your  love  will  always  be  grotesque.  The  absurd- 
ities which  this  half  separation  occasions  may  be  comprised  in 
either  one  of  two  situations,  which  will  give  us  occasion  to 
reveal  the  causes  of  very  many  marital  misfortunes. 

Midnight  is  approaching  as  a  young  woman  is  putting 
on  her  curl  papers  and  yawning  as  she  did  so.  I  do  not  know 
whether  her  melancholy  proceeded  from  a  headache,  seated  in 
the  right  or  left  lobe  of  her  brain,  or  whether  she  was  passing 
through  one  of  those  seasons  of  weariness  during  which  all 
things  appear  black  to  us ;  but  to  see  her  negligently  putting 
up  her  hair  for  the  night,  to  see  her  languidly  raising  her  leg 
to  take  off  her  garter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  would  prefer 
to  be  drowned  rather  than  to  be  denied  the  relief  of  plunging 
her  draggled  life  into  the  slumber  that  might  restore  it.  At 
this  instant,  I  know  not  to  what  degree  from  the  North  Pole 
she  stands,  whether  at  Spitzberg  or  in  Greenland.  Cold  and 
indifferent  she  goes  to  bed  thinking,  as  Mistress  Walter 
Shandy  might  have  thought,  that  the  morrow  would  be  a 
day  of  sickness,  that  her  husband  is  coming  home  very  late, 
that  the  beaten  eggs  which  she  has  just  eaten  were  not  suffh 
ciently  sweetened,  that  she  owes  more  than  five  hundred 
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Ci  to  her  drei^^maker;   in   fine,   thinking   about   every* 

tUog  which   vtju   umy  suppo.'^G  would  occupy  tlie  mind  of 

m  tired  woman.     In  the  lucanwhiJe  arrives  her  gwat  lout 

of  a  fauifaani]^  who^  afier  gome  busine.«^  meeting,  has  drunk 

paiu^fa,  with  a  conser)uont  elation.     He  t^kes  off  his  boote, 

ieftfes  hi^  st4K*kings  on  a  loungi%  his  bootjack  lies  before  the 

flrqilaee;  »nd  VTrapping  his  head  up  in  a  red  silk  handker- 

cbieL  without  giving  himielf  the  trouble  to  tuck  in  the  eor- 

1  '      '  '  :    'i3'4  wife  certain  interjectory  phragses,  tboee 

. ..,  iiienti?,  whieh  form  almost  the  wliole  con- 

.  at  those  twilight  hours,  where  drow&y  reason  is  no 

nning  in  this  mechanism  of  ours.     "What,  in  bed 

It  Wrtfi  devilish  cold  tlils  evening!    Why  don't  you 

my  f>et?    You%^e  already  rolled  Youri?elf  tip  in  bed, 

Ah  !  you  atKn  in  the  dumps  and  pretend  to  be  a&lwp  !* * 

vcliimations  are  mingled  with  yawns;  and  after  nuni- 

'i  ■  nlents  which  according  to  the  usage  of  each 

-  ireface  of  the  night,  our  friend  flings  liim^lf 

into  his  fiwn  \ml  with  n  heavy  thud. 

A'~   *  ^   '  -    "i  woman  who  is  eohJ;  how  mad  a  man  must 
npp*  ire  renders  him  ftlternati'ly  angry  and  tender^ 

iotokiii  ami  abjeet,  biting  ae  an  epigram  and  soothing  as  a 
mdrigal ;  wbea  he  enaetfl  with  more  or  leis  sprightlineef  the 
mxae  wlierc*  in  Venice  Presented,  the  gening  of  Orway  has 
i^nr  Antonio,  rcpt^atin^r  a  hundred  times 
|iuHna:  **Aquilinii.  Qiiilinii,  Lina,  AquI, 
Jiaeki!**  without  winning  from  Iier  aught  save  the  stroke  of 
hiT  whip,  inii!»mtieh  is  he  has  undertaken  to  fawn  npon  her 
like  a  dog*  In  the  eves  of  every  woman^  even  of  a  lawful 
wife,  the  more  a  man  ^howg  eager  pasaion  nncler  these  circum- 
itaDceit,  the  more  ftllv  he  iippears.  He  is  odious  when  he 
ci>mtfu.nd^  he  is  minotaurized  if  he  abuses  his  power.  On 
Dub  pdint  I  would  remind  you  of  certain  aphorisms  in  the 
airria^  ettcchifui  from  which  you  will  see  that  you  are 
vk>I<ting  it»  mo§t  jMien»d  preeepts.  Whether  a  woman  yields, 
iif  ddci  iKit  yield,  tldu  iuiflitution  of  twin  beds  gives  to  mar- 
mfc  mch  an  eb^tnent  of  roughneaB  and  nakedness  that  the 
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most  chaste  wife  and  the  most  intelligent  husband  are  led  to 
immodesty. 

This  scene,  which  is  enacted  in  a  thousand  ways  and  which 
may  originate  in  a  thousand  different  incidents,  has  a  sequel 
in  that  other  situation  which,  while  it  is  less  pleasant,  is  far 
more  terrible. 

One  evening  when  I  was  talking  about  these  serious  mat- 
ters with  tlie  late  Comte  de  Noc6,  of  whom  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak,  a  tall  white-haired  old  man,  his  intimate 
friend,  whose  name  I  will  not  give,  because  he  is  still  alive, 
looked  at  us  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  air.  We  guessed 
that  he  was  about  to  relate  some  tale  of  scandal,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly watched  him,  somewhat  as  the  stenographer  of  the 
Moniteur  might  watch,  as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  a  minis- 
ter whose  speech  had  already  been  written  out  for  the  re- 
porter. I^e  story-teller  on  this  occasion  was  an  old  marquis, 
whose  fortune,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  per- 
ished in  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution.  The  marchioness 
had  been  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  women  of  the  past  gen- 
eration ;  the  marquis  accordingly  was  not  wanting  in  observa- 
tions on  feminine  human  nature.  Having  reached  an  age  in 
which  he  saw  nothing  before  him  but  the  gulf  of  the  grave, 
he  spoke  about  himself  as  if  the  subject  of  his  talk  were  Mark 
Antony  or  Cleopatra. 

"My  young  friend" — ^he  did  me  the  honor  to  address  me, 
for  it  was  I  who  made  the  last  remark  in  this  discussion — 
"your  reflections  make  me  think  of  a  certain  evening,  in  the 
course  of  which  one  of  my  friends  conducted  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  lose  forever  the  respect  of  his  wife.  Now,  in 
those  days  a  woman  could  take  vengeance  with  marvelous 
facility — for  it  was  always  a  word  and  a  blow.  The  married 
couple  I  speak  of  were  particular  in  sleeping  on  separate 
beds,  with  their  head  under  tlie  arch  of  the  same  alcove.  They 
came  home  one  night  from  a  brilliant  ball  given  by  the  Comte 
de  Mercy,  ambassador  of  the  emperor.  The  husband  had 
lost  a  considerable  sum  at  ])lay,  so  ho  was  completely  absorbed 
in  thought.    He  had  to  pay  a  debt,  the  next  day,  of  six  thou- 
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tand  cmviis! — mul  you  wilJ  rerolleet,  N*ic*5,  ihrtt  a  Itundred 
crowDfl  eouliJti't  U*  mmle  up  from  aTaprng  together  the  re* 
soaf^ea  of  ten  such  musketeers.  The  youn*£  woman,  m  gen- 
etmlij  bappeofi  ander  such  circumjKtancL'i*,  was  in  a  gale  of  high 
wgirilB^  *Giv«  to  the  tnarqiiii^y*  i^ho  mid  to  a  valft  de  chambre, 
*wll  that  he  R'<iiitrt-i  fur  his  toilot/  In  tho&c  thiys  ptK>ple 
dneesiMl  for  Ihr  nighL  TheiSe  (Extraordinary  word:?  did  not 
roii^*  tlie  hu&band  from  his  mood  of  nbf^traction^  and  then 
nuMktue,  assisted  by  her  maid,  began  to  indulge  in  a  thouFand 
coquHrie^.  *Wai-  my  appearance  to  your  tii^te  thisi  evening?* 
*Y0ii  are  nlway*  to  my  taste/  answered  \\w  mim\\\\i^,  continu- 
ing to  itrith*  up  and  dowm  the  room.  *Yoii  are  ver>^  gloomy! 
Come  and  talk  to  me,  you  frowning  loirer/  said  bIu%  idaeing 
lutf^,    ^  r^  him  in  the  most  reductive  ncgligik'.     Bvit  you 

can  1   iileJl  of   the  enehMntmenl?  nf   tlie   niurelnoiiesa 

tmleaa  yon  had  knoi^i  her.  Ah  I  you  have  (=e^n  he?,  Noe^  1" 
he  aaid  with  a  mwking  smile.  **FinalIy,  in  spite  of  all  her 
aUiareill(!n(^  and  beauty,  the  marchioness  wa*t  lost  eight  of 
amid  IboughU  of  the  p^ix  tliouBaud  cvrowns  which  this  fool  of 
a  boftband  ciiwld  not  get  out  of  hit^  hend,  and  ^he  went  tn  l^ed 
all  alone.  But  women  always  have  one  rescniree  left ;  m  tltat 
the  mament  that  thr  frood  liushand  mndo  as  though  he  would 
grt  into  hi0  bed,  the  marehiont^s  cried,  'Oh^  how  cold  I  am !' 
"So  am  I,'  hc!  replii^l  'How  is  it  that  the  gervantti  have  not 
viirmcd         *    !*?' — And  rhen  T  ran*?/' 

The  *  Noc^  could  not  help  laughing,  and  the  oM 

iiiait|uim  quite*  put  out  of  countenance,  stopped  short 

Ifol  to  divine  the  di^irire  of  a  wife,  to  *nore  while  she 
laet  avake,  to  l*e  in  Siberia  when  she  m  in  the  tropics,  these 
tn?  the  «ligi''  1  vantages  of  twin  liedK.     What  tl^k'^  will 

not  a  pas^ifH  nmn  run  when  ^he  iK-comes  aware  that 

bef  hui^nd  in  a  heavy  sleeper? 

I  am  ■  '  '  ^  '  '  '■  ]e  for  an  Italian  iinecdote.  to  which 
bifdrr  \^  ^  ncr  lent  an  intinitc  eharm.  as  he  told 

mr  f  of  feniinine  luirdilimMl, 

L**<ii-» ..  .r  had  hif  palace  at  one  end  of  the  town  of  Milan  ;  at 
tbaalh«$r  was  that  of  the  Countess  of  Pernetti.    At  midnight. 
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on  a  certain  occasion,  Ludovico  resolved,  at  tlie  peril  of  his 
life,  to  make  a  rash  cxpeilition  for  the  sake  of  gazing  for  one 
second  on  the  face  he  adored,  and  accordingly  appeared  as  if 
by  magic  in  the  palace  of  his  well-beloved.  He  reached  the 
nuptial  chamber.  Elisa  Pemetti,  whose  heart  most  probably 
shared  the  desire  of  her  lover,  heard  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps and  divined  his  intention.  She  saw  through  the  walls 
of  her  chamber  a  countenance  glowing  with  love.  She  rose 
from  her  marriage  bed,  light  as  a  shadow  she  glided  to  the 
threshold  of  her  door,  with  a  look  she  embraced  him,  she 
seized  his  liand,  she  made  a  sign  to  him,  she  drew  him  in. 

"But  he  will  kill  you !"  said  he. 

"Perhaps  so.'' 

But  all  this  amounts  to  nothing.  Let  us  grant  that  most 
husbands  sleep  lightly.  Let  us  grant  that  they  sleep  without 
snoring,  and  that  they  always  discern  the  degree  of  latitude  at 
which  their  wives  are  to  be  found.  Moreover,  all  the  reasons 
which  we  have  given  why  twin  beds  should  be  condemned, 
let  us  consider  but  dust  in  the  balance.  But,  after  all,  a  final 
consideration  would  make  us  also  proscribe  the  use  of  bods 
ranged  within  the  limits  of  the  same  alcove. 

To  a  man  placed  in  the  position  of  a  husband,  there  are 
circumstances  which  have  led  us  to  consider  the  nuptial  couch 
as  an  actual  means  of  defence.  For  it  is  only  in  bed  that  a 
man  can  tell  whether  his  wife's  love  is  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing. It  is  the  conjugal  barometer.  Now  to  sleep  in  twin  beds 
is  to  wish  for  ignorance.  You  will  understand,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  civil  war  (see  Part  Third)  of  what  extreme  useful- 
ness a  bed  is  and  how  many  secrets  a  wife  reveals  in  bed,  with- 
out knowing  it. 

Do  not  therefore  allow  yourself  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
specious  good  nature  of  such  an  institution  as  that  of  twin 
beds. 

It  is  the  silliest,  the  most  treacherous,  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  world.    Shame  and  anatliema  to  him  who  conceived  it ! 

But  in  proportion  as  this  method  is  pernicious  in  the  case 
of  young  married  people,  it  is  salutary  and  advantageous  for 
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who  h«vc  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  married  life. 
lu^bftod  aotl  wife  can  then  most  conveniently  indulge  their 
ItirU  of  *4aoriDg.  It  will,  lunreover^  be  more  eonvenieat  for 
tbeir  farioud  maladies,  wiietJier  rheumatism,  obstinate  goutj  or 
er«o  the  taking  of  u  pinch  of  snuff;  and  the  cough  or  the 
i&ore  will  not  in  any  r^*e|ject  prove  a  greater  hindrance  than  it 
if  foiaid  to  bt*  in  any  other  arrangement. 

We  ha^c  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  exceptional 
caM»  which  authorize  a  husband  to  resort  to  twin  beds.  How- 
nTUon  <if  Bonnparte  wa.^  tliat  when  "nee  there  had 
;in  interchange  of  life  and  breath  (such  are  his 
words)*  nothin^p  not  even  .«ickneps,  shouhl  ?K?parate  married 
jif^ople.  Thi^  point  h  m  dclietitc  that  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
treat  it  im'th*Mti<>aliy. 

Certain  narrow  mind.<  wiJl  ol>ject  that  ihere  are  certain 
patnareh/il  fuTntlieF  whose  legislation  of  love  is  inflexible  in 
the  tniittrr  of  two  binli?  and  an  alcove,  and  that,  by  this  arrange- 
me^nt,  th^y  htwi*  ht*en  happy  from  generation  to  generation. 
But.  the  only  anj^wer  that  the  author  voueh^ifes  to  this  is  that 
bo  knowis  a  great  many  respectable  people  who  pass  tlieir  lives 
ia  waldiing  gamete  of  billiard?. 

Tlita  tni^Uiod  af  slet*ping,  therefore,  niuj^t  be  considoa^d  once 
lor  all  ai?  prober ilied  for  all  inti*lligent  people,  and  we  proci?cd 
lo  diactiitii  the  second  way  in  which  the  nuptial  couch  may  be 
cffaoised. 

2.  Sepaiuth  Rooms. 


Thrjt^  cannot  be  found  in  En  rope  a  hundred  husbandR  of 
each  nation  niffinently  versetl  in  the  scienre  of  marriage,  or  if 
yoa  like,  of  life,  to  be  able  to  dwell  in  an  ajiartment  geparate 
ffwn  that  of  their  wivc^i, 

TIk»  pow^r  of  putting  this  system  into  practice  ^hows  tlic 
higboit  'Irgrcie  of  intclli^ctual  and  masi^ulinc  force. 

loarrii'^l  muiib*  who  dwell  in  ^epnrate  apart nionts^  have 
fit  hi*  r  divorf*fHl,  or  have  attained  to  the  diR*ovt*ry  of 
happlnc^t,  TIn*v  either  abominate  or  adore  each  other.  We  will 
iio<  nndcrtakr  to  detail  here  the  admirable  precepts  which 
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may  be  deduced  from  this  theory  whose  end  is  to  make  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  easy  and  delightful.  It  may  be  sufSeient 
to  declare  that  by  this  system  alone  two  married  people  can 
realize  the  dream  of  many  noble  souls.  This  will  be  under- 
stood by  all  the  faithful. 

As  for  the  profane,  their  curious  questionings  will  be  suflB- 
ciently  answered  by  the  remark  that  the  object  of  this  institu- 
tion is  to  give  happiness  to  one  woman.  Which  among  them 
will  be  willing  to  deprive  general  society  of  any  share  in  the 
talents  with  which  they  think  themselves  endowed,  to  the 
advantage  of  one  woman?  Nevertheless,  the  rendering  of 
his  mistress  happy  gives  any  one  the  fairest  title  to  glory 
whicli  can  be  earned  in  this  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  since,  ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  Eve  was  not  satisfied  even  with  a  terres- 
trial Paradise.  She  desired  to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
eternal  emblem  of  adulter}'. 

But  there  is  an  insurmountable  reason  why  we  should 
refrain  from  developing  this  brilliant  theory.  It  would  cause 
a  digression  from  the  main  theme  of  our  work.  In  the  situa- 
tion which  we  have  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  married  estab- 
lishment, a  man  who  is  sufficiently  unwise  to  sleep  apart  from 
his  wife  deserves  no  pity  for  the  disaster  which  he  himself 
invites. 

Let  us  then  resume  our  subject.  Every  man  is  not  strong 
enougli  to  undertake  to  occupy  an  apartment  separate  from 
that  of  his  wife;  although  any  man  might  derive  as  much 
good  as  evil  from  the  difiiculties  which  exist  in  using  but 
one  bed. 

We  now  proceed  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  superficial 
minds  may  detect  in  this  method,  for  which  our  predilection 
is  manifest. 

But  this  ])aragraph,  which  is  in  some  sort  a  silent  one,  inas- 
much as  we  leave  it  to  the  commentaries  which  will  be  made 
in  more  than  one  home,  may  serve  as  a  pedestal  for  the  impos- 
ing figure  of  Lycurgup,  that  ancient  legislator,  to  whom  the 
Greeks  are  indebted  for  their  profoundest  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.    May  his  system  be  understood  by  future 
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g^kimtiocu&t  And  if  modern  manners  are  too  much  given  to 
SjKlie^  to  adopt  his  system  in  its  entiretj%  they  may  at  least 
be  imbtied  with  the  robust  8pint  of  thi^  admirable  code. 

3»  One  Bed  for  Both. 


On  ft  night  in  DtremUer,  Frederick  tlie  Great  looked  up  at 
the  Jcy,  who€*?  i«tar?i  w»Te  Uvhikling  with  that  clear  and  living 
light  which  preisages  heavy  frost,  and  he  exchiimedj  *'Thia 
veftlber  will  result  in  a  great  many  Poldiers  to  Prus.'^ia/' 

The  king  expressed  here,  by  a  single  plirase,  the  prineipal 
diMidirmiitagi!  wliicli  res^ult^  from  the  nmstant  living  together 
td  married  peoph*.  Although  it  moy  be  permitted  to  Napo- 
leoD  and  to  Frederick  to  efitimate  the  value  of  a  woman  more 
orlafta<  '  '  io  the  nundier  of  her  children,  yet  a  luisband 
of  taten:  fieeording  to  the  maxims  of  the  tliirteenth 

Ifeditatiociu  to  consider  child-btyetting  merely  as  a  means  of 
defcoee^  and  it  m  for  him  to  know  tn  what  extent  it  may  take 
place* 

TTic  obaenration  leads  into  mysteries  from  which  the 
pliyakdogical  Muae  reeoili^.  She  has  been  ejuite  willing  to 
csler  tlie  nuptial  ehsmhcrs  while  they  are  oecnpietl*  Imt  whe  h 
a  tifgptll  and  a  prude,  and  there  are  occasions  on  which  she 
retirea.  For,  ninee  it  is  fit  this  pas^iage  in  my  tKHik  that  the 
Mnae  is  inclined  to  put  her  white  hands  before  her  eyes  so  as 
tn  •«>  iKilhing,  like  the  young  gir1  ln<jking  through  the  inter- 
iiiees  of  her  tapering  fiitgers,  she  will  take  advantage  of  this 
attack  ^  '  ^\%  to  administer  a  reprimand  to  our  niannen*. 

In  Eogh...^  .  nuptial  chamber  is  a  jitHcred  plact\  The  mar- 
ri«!  coople  alone  have  the  privilege  of  entering  it,  and  mon* 
tbaa  one  lady,  we  are  tnld,  niake^;  her  l>ed  horselT  Of  all  the 
cnan  which  reign  beyond  the  i^ea.  why  should  the  only  one 
irhieh  we  d^pi^*  be  prwiw^ly  that^  who^e  griice  and  mystery 
oa|r^*  —  »  ■»♦  ijly  to  meet  the  npproval  of  all  tender  souls 
tm  t  *'f    Refinecl  women  condemn  the  immodesty 

with  whirh  r-  are  introdnccd  into  the  sanctnar)^  of 

marriage.     A      .,  ui,  who  have  energetically  anathematized 
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women  who  walk  abroad  at  the  time  when  they  expect  soon  to 
be  confined,  our  opinion  cannot  be  doubted.  If  we  wish  the 
celibate  to  respect  marriage,  married  people  ought  to  have 
some  regard  for  the  inflammability  of  bachelors. 

To  sleep  every  night  with  one's  wife  may  seem,  we  con- 
fess, an  act  of  the  most  insolent  folly. 

Many  husbands  are  inclined  to  ask  how  a  man,  who  desires 
to  bring  marriage  to  perfection,  dare  prescribe  to  a  husband 
a  rule  of  conduct  which  would  be  fatal  in  a  lover. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  decision  of  a  doctor  of  arts  and 
sciences  conjugal. 

In  the  first  place,  without  making  a  resolution  never  to 
sleep  by  himself,  this  is  the  only  course  left  to  a  husband, 
since  we  have  demonstrated  the  dangers  of  the  preceding  sys- 
tems. We  must  now  try  to  prove  that  this  last  method  yields 
more  advantage  and  less  disadvantage  than  the  two  preced- 
ing methods,  that  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  critical  posi- 
tion in  which  a  conjugal  establishment  stands. 

Our  observations  on  the  twin  beds  ought  to  have  taught 
husbands  that  they  should  always  be  strung  into  the  same 
degree  of  fervor  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  harmonious 
organization  of  their  wives.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
perfect  equality  in  feelings  would  naturally  be  created  under 
the  white  -^gis,  which  spreads  over  both  of  them  its  protect- 
ing sheet;  this  at  the  outset  is  an  immense  advantage,  and 
really  nothing  is  easier  to  verify  at  any  moment  than  the 
degree  of  love  and  expansion  which  a  woman  reaches  when 
the  same  pillow  receives  the  heads  of  both  spouses. 

Man  [we  speak  now  of  the  species]  walks  about  with  a 
memorandum  always  totalized,  which  shows  distinctly  and 
without  error  the  amount  of  passion  which  he  carries  within 
him.  This  mysterious  gynometer  is  traced  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand,  for  the  hand  is  really  that  one  of  our  members 
whioli  boars  the  impress  most  plainly  of  our  characters. 
Chirology  is  a  fifth  work  which  I  bequeath  to  my  successors, 
for  J  am  contented  here  to  make  known  but  the  elements  of 
this  interesting  science. 
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The  hMud  is  the  essential  ^rgan  of  touch.  Touch  is  the 
hich  Tcry  nearly  takes  thr  place  of  all  the  othextj  and 
which  «loiie  i«  iudi^peDBublo.  Since  the  hand  alone  can  carry 
ottt  M  ttiat  a  mnu  deairc^^  it  i^  to  an  extent  action  itgelf.  The 
warn  total  of  our  vitalUy  im^^s  thruiagh  it;  and  moQ  of  power- 
ftil  ifiteUiils  are  mnany  reiimrkahJt*  lor  thoir  shapely  hands^ 
prrftfctioo  in  thiit  respect  being  a  digtingul&hing  trait  of  their 
high  emUiti^. 

JtSQB  ("'    ^  '     [aei]  all  His  iii  i  rat  leis  by  the  imposition  of 

haikdsL    1 :  le  ehanuel  tbrough  which  life  passes.    It 

ivtmIs  to  the  phviieian  all  the  mysteries  of  our  organiim.  It 
alialc^  m*^T**  ilum  nny  other  port  of  our  bodies  the  nervoua 
Siud,  or  thiit  UDknown  gubstajice,  which  for  want  of  another 
Irrm  wc  style  triiL  The  eye  ean  discover  the  mood  of  onr  Bonl, 
Wt  Um  hiinil  hi»tmy#  at  ihe  same  time  the  secrets  of  the  lx>dy 
tnd  tboae  of  the  sonl.  We  can  acquire  the  faculty  of  imposing 
itleii4 '  -*  on  onr  lips,  on  our  hmws,  and  on  our  fore* 

hsd  '*d  never  di^^i^mhles  and  nothing  in  our  fea- 

tmra  isau  he  compared  to  the  richness  of  its  expreBsion.  The 
tnd  cold  which  it  feek  in  such  delicate  degrees  often 
pe  the  notice  of  other  i^t*nHe^  in  thoughtless  people ;  but  a 
fcQ(m]«  how  to  dif%tin|?uifcih  them,  however  little  time  he 
OMT  haf«^  biMitowt'd  in  $ttudying  the  anatomy  of  sentiments  and 
the  afTmira  of  human  life,  Thijs  the  liand  hag  a  thouiand  wAy% 
of  bteommi?  dry,  in*>i''^  '  -Id,  i^oft,  roujrh,  iinduoiin.  The 
hand  fMilpita1«ni,  Ik^coij:  ,  i>%  grfiws  bard  and  again  ii  soft- 
eiiud.  Ill  foe  it  presents  a  phenojnenon  which  is  inexplieahk 
to  that  one  h  trmjiied  to  rail  it  the  Incanrntion  of  thought  It 
nam  thr  d(*fpair  of  the  t^ulptor  and  the  painter  wheu  they 
viA  to  e^Kprcad  the  chan^in^  labyrinth  of  its  mvBterious  linea- 
To  ftretch  out  votir  hand  to  a  man  is  to  gave  him,  it 
I  i  rattGcation  of  the  sentimenta  we  express*  The 
-      "  '         tried  to  read  our  future  d'    '     '■     'n 

i\ng  fanrifiil  in  them,  but  -  iy 

f«md  with  thepriociplcH  of  i*tteh  one*s  life  and  eiiaraeter. 
phe  charpc^  a  man  with  want  of  tact,  which  is  merely 
a  woman  condemns  him  without  hope.  We  use  the  ei- 
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pressionf^  the^Hand  of  Justice/'  the  *'Hand  of  Qodf  and  a 
coup  de  main  means  a  bold  undertaking. 

To  understand  and  recognize  the  hidden  feelings  by  the 
atmospheric  variations  of  the  hand^  which  a  woman  almost 
always  yields  without  distrust^  is  a  study  less  unfruitful  and 
surer  than  that  of  physiognomy. 

In  this  way  you  will  be  able,  if  you  acquire  this  science,  to 
wield  vast  power,  and  to  find  a  clue  which  will  guide  you 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  most  impenetrable  heart.  This 
will  render  your  living  together  free  from  very  many  mis- 
takes, and,  at  the  same  time,  rich  in  the  acquisition  of  many  a 
treasure. 

Buffon  and  certain  physiologists  affirm  that  our  members 
are  more  completely  exhausted  by  desire  than  by  the  most  keen 
enjoyments.  And  really,  does  not  desire  constitute  of  itself  a 
sort  of  intuitive  possession?  Does  it  not  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  visible  action,  as  those  incidents  in  our  mental  life, 
in  which  we  take  part  in  a  dream,  stand  to  the  incidents  of  our 
actual  life?  This  energetic  apprehension  of  things,  does  it  not 
call  into  being  an  internal  emotion  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  external  action  ?  If  our  gestures  are  only  the  accom- 
plishment of  things  already  enacted  by  our  thought,  you  may 
easily  calculate  how  desires  frequently  entertained  must  neces- 
sarily consume  the  vital  fluids.  But  the  passions  which  are 
no  more  than  the  aggregation  of  desires,  do  they  not  furrow 
with  the  wrinkle  of  their  lightning  the  faces  of  the  ambitious, 
of  gamblers,  for  instance,  and  do  they  not  wear  out  their  bodies 
with  marvelous  swiftness? 

These  observations,  therefore,  necessarily  contain  the  germs 
of  a  mysterious  system  equally  favored  by  Plato  and  by  Epi- 
curus; we  will  leave  it  for  you  to  meditate  upon,  enveloped 
as  it  is  in  the  veil  which  enshrouds  Egj^ptian  statues. 

But  the  greatest  mistake  that  a  man  commits  is  to  believe 
that  love  can  belong  only  to  those  fugitive  moments  which, 
according  to  the  magnificent  expression  of  Bossuet,  are  like 
to  the  nails  scattered  over  a  wall:  to  the  eye  they  appear 
numerous;  but  when  they  are  collected  they  make  but  a 
handful. 
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Lore  consintis  nlmast  always  in  converBation.  There  are 
fev  tliiiigs  mexbauitible  in  a  lo?er:  goodness^  gracefulneBS 
•ml  dalieMy.  To  leel  everything^  to  divine  everything,  to 
illtk!ip«te  everything;  to  reproach  without  bringing  affliction 
npon  m  tender  heart;  to  make  a  prei^ent  without  pride;  to 
tJif*  valiit'  of  a  certain  action  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  flatter  rather  by  actions  than  by  words*;  to  make 
pU  unrlerc^tood  rather  than  to  produce  a  vivid  impression; 
to  tcmch  without  striking;  to  make  a  look  and  the  sound  of 
ike  voice  produce  tlie  effect  of  a  caress;  never  to  produce  em- 
\mmmmBnt;  to  nnmj*e  without  offending  good  taste;  always 
(o  tcnidl  the  ht^art;  to  speak  to  the  bouI — tlus  is  all  that 
They  will  abandon  all  the  delights  of  all  the 
of  Mefi!*alina,  if  only  they  may  li%*c  with  a  being  who 
will  jield  them  tljcH*e  care^sR^g  of  the  mu\,  for  which  they  are 
^^  **9^T^  and  which  cogt  nothing  to  men  if  only  they  have  a 
consideration. 

Hi i!^        '  a  great  portion  of  such  Rx*rets  as 

*j»i^'it;^  t"  .  iL'h*    There  are  perhaps  some  witty 

peopU*  wh'»  iiiji)  take  this  long  definition  of  politeness  for  a 
deccription  uf  iove,  while  in  any  case  it  is  no  more  than  a 
rr<t»mmetidntion  to  treat  your  wife  as  you  would  treat  the 
tfiiiiittf^r  on  wh(j«se  good-will  dc|)enda  your  promotion  to  the 
poet  joti  eoTet. 

T  bear  namWrlegg  voice§  crving  out  that  thii  book  is  a 
iptfeUl  advocate  (or  wonien  and  neglects  the  caui?e  of  men; 

That  the  tnajority  of  women  are  nnworthy  of  these  delicate 
ittentions  and  would  abuse  them ; 

That  then-  ure  women  given  to  licentiousness  who  would 
not  lifnd  th^^tnsflveh  to  ven^  much  of  what  they  would  call 
nfitification ; 

Tkit  women  are  nothing  but  vanity  and  think  of  nothing 

That  th<*y  have  notions  which  are  tnily  unrcasonahle; 
That  they  are  vert  often  annoyed  by  an  attention ; 
That  thiy  are  fooK  they  understand  nothing,  are  worth 
Mthin^,  etc. 
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In  answer  to  all  these  clamors  we  will  write  here  th^  fol- 
lowing phrase^  which^  placed  between  two  spaces^  will  per- 
haps have  the  air  of  a  thought^  to  quote  an  expression  of  Beau- 
iuaiciiais. 

LXIV. 

A  wife  is  to  her  husband  just  what  her  husband  has  made 
her. 

The  reasons  why  the  single  bed  must  triumph  over  the 
other  two  methods  of  organizing  the  nuptial  couch  are  as 
follows:  In  the  single  couch  we  have  a  faithful  interpreter 
to  translate  with  profound  truthfulness  the  sentiments  of  a 
woman,  to  render  her  a  spy  over  herself,  to  keep  her  at  the 
height  of  her  amorous  temperature,  never  to  leave  her,  to 
have  the  power  of  hearing  her  breathe  in  slumber,  and  thus 
to  avoid  all  the  nonsense  which  is  the  ruin  of  so  many  mar- 
riages. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  receive  benefits  without  paying  for 
them,  you  are  bound  to  learn  how  to  sleep  gracefully,  to  pre- 
serve your  dignity  under  the  silk  handkerchief  that  wraps 
your  head,  to  be  polite,  to  see  that  your  slumber  is  light,  not 
to  cough  too  much,  and  to  imitate  tiiose  modern  authors  who 
write  more  prefaces  than  books. 


MEDITATION  XVIII. 

Of  Marital  Bevolutions. 

The  time  always  comes  in  which  nations  and  women  even 
the  most  stupid  perceive  that  their  innocence  is  being  abused. 
The  cleverest  policy  may  for  a  long  time  proceed  in  a  course 
of  deceit ;  but  it  would  be  very  happy  for  men  if  they  could 
carry  on  their  deceit  to  an  infinite  period;  a  vast  amount  of 
bloodshed  would  then  be  avoided,  both  in  nations  and  in 
families. 
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NfferilK'U*5^8»  wt;  h^ipe  ilint  the  means  of  deft'uet*  put  forth 
m  the  preceding  Mt*ditatMiiis  will  be  i^uificient  to  deli? er  a  oer- 
lAiA  number  of  bunbandh  from  the  clutches  of  the  Minotaur  1 
Yen  mitit  tgree  with  the  doctor  that  uiaDj  a  love  blindly 
Oilrrid  upon  perighee  under  the  treatnn?nt  of  hygiene  or 
dm  •way,  ttianka  to  marital  policy.  Yes  [what  a  consoling 
aiftalte!]  m&iiy  a  lover  will  be  driven  away  by  personal 
dhirts,  many  a  hueband  will  leani  how  to  conceal  under  an 
inpeDrlrakk  veil  the  machinery  of  his  maehiavcHsm,  and 
iQtiiy  a  man  will  have  ljett(*r  &uccess  than  the  old  philoso- 
plier  who  eriii^l:    Nah  conniarif 

But  we  are  here  compf^Ued  to  acknowledge  a  mournful 
tratk  Beapotbtn  has  iti  momenta  of  secure  tranquillity.  Her 
nigs  '  '      ;'      hour  which  precedes  the  tempest,  and 

v]nt«  the  traveler,  stretehcfj  upon  the  faded 

gfai%  to  hear  at  a  mile's  distance,,  the  mng  of  the  cicada.  Some 
tx»e  morning  an  honest  woman,  who  will  h^  imitated  by  a 
grcst  portion  of  our  own  women,  disscerne  with  an  eagle  eye 
die  defer  niantruvrefi  which  have  rendered  her  the  victim  of 
in  infernal  policy.  She  is  at  first  quite  furious  at  having 
for  efk  long  a  time  pre^rved  her  Tirtne,  At  what  age,  in  what 
iajt  doea  this  tcrrtble  revolution  occur?  This  question  of 
^bioociogj  dei^^nlk  entirely  upon  the  genius  of  each  hus- 
band ;  for  it  is  not  the  vocation  of  all  to  put  in  practice  with 
tlie  lame  talent  the  prcccpti*  of  our  conjugal  gospel. 

*A  mfkn  muwt  have  very' little  lovi%"  the  mystified  wife  will 
es^Ri,  **t0  enter  upon  eijch  calculationj*  as  these ?  What! 
Vwm  the  flrrt  day  1  have  been  to  him  perpetually  an  object 
of  Riapicioo !  It  Ji  monBtrous,  even  a  woman  would  be  incapa- 
V      '       '       tfnl  and  cruel  treachery  J" 

qneation.  Each  husband  will  be  able  to  nnder- 
flnid  the  VBriaHont^  of  this  complaint  which  will  be  made 
in  ioeovdaneo  with  the  character  of  the  young  Ftirv,  of  whoni 
\ut  hai  made  a  companion, 

A  WQtisan  by  no  nwnu^  km*?*  her  head  under  th^m  cireum- 

p:  fbe  hi)ld>4  her  tongue  and  dis^mblea.     Her  vcnge- 

will  be  coocealed.    Only  you  will  have  mme  iymptomft 
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of  hesitation  to  contend  with  on  the  arrival  of  the  crisis, 
which  we  presume  you  to  have  reached  on  the  expiration  of 
the  honeymoon ;  but  you  will  also  have  to  contend  against  a 
resolution.  She  has  determined  to  revenge  herself.  From 
that  day,  so  far  as  regards  you,  her  mask,  like  her  heart,  has 
turned  to  bronze.  Formerly  you  were  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence to  her;  you  are  becoming  by  degrees  absolutely  insup- 
•portable.  The  Civil  War  commences  only  at  the  moment 
in  which,  like  the  drop  of  water  which  makes  the  full  glass 
overflow,  some  incident,  whoso  more  or  less  importance  we 
find  difficulty  in  determining,  has  rendered  you  odious. 
The  lapse  of  time  which  intervenes  between  this  last  hour, 
the  limit  of  your  good  understanding,  and  the  day  when 
your  wife  becomes  cognizant  of  your  artifices,  is  nevertheless 
quite  sufficient  to  permit  you  to  institute  a  series  of  defensive 
operations,  which  we  will  now  explain. 

Up  to  this  time  you  have  protected  your  honor  solely  by  the 
exertion  of  a  power  entirely  occult.  Hereafter  the  wheels 
of  your  conjugal  machinery  must  be  set  going  in  sight  of 
every  one.  In  this  case,  if  you  would  prevent  a  crime  you 
must  strike  a  blow.  You  have  begun  by  negotiating,  you 
must  end  by  mounting  your  horse,  sabre  in  hand,  like  a 
Parisian  gendarme.  You  must  make  your  horse  prance,  you 
must  brandish  your  sabre,  you  must  shout  strenuously,  and 
you  must  endeavor  to  calm  the  revolt  without  wounding  any- 
body. 

Just  as  the  author  has  found  a  means  of  passing  from 
occult  methods  to  methods  that  are  patent,  so  it  is  necessary 
for  the  husband  to  justify  the  sudden  change  in  his  tactics; 
for  in  marriage,  as  in  literature,  art  consists  entirely  in  the 
gracefulness  of  the  transitions.  This  is  of  tlie  highest  impor- 
tance for  you.  Wliat  a  frightful  position  you  will  occupy  if 
your  wife  has  reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct  at  this 
moment,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  critical  of  your  whole 
married  life! 

You  must  therefore  find  some  means  or  other  to  justify 
the  secret  tyranny  of  your  initial  policy;  some  means  which 
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will  prepare  the  mind  of  your  wife  for  the  severe  measures 
uhich  son  atv  ubuut  to  take;  some  meane  which  so  far  from 
forleiiing  her  esteem  wili  coQciliate  her;  some  means  which 
liiU  gain  her  pardon^  which  will  restore  some  little  of  that 
dmnn  of  jtiurs,  by  which  you  won  her  love  before  your  mar- 
riage. 

"Bui  what  policy  U  it  that  demotidB  this  course  of  action? 
U  there  such  a  policy  ?** 

CertAinly  there  in. 

But  what  address,  what  tact,  what  histrionic  art  must  a 
bilAiaiid  possess  in  order  to  display  the  mimic  wealtli  of  tliat 
treasure  which  we  are  about  to  reveal  to  hiin!  In  order  to 
counterfeit  the  pasaioD  whose  fire  is  to  make  you  a  new  man  in 
the  pieieoee  of  your  wife,  you  will  require  all  the  cunning  of 
Talnia. 

Thtfi  pasaion  is  jSALOtrsT. 

'*ltj  httifband  is  jealous.  He  Ima  b^n  so  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  our  marriage.  He  has  concealed  this  feeling  from 
nw  bf  hii  twual  refined  delicacy.  Does  he  love  me  still  ?  I 
cm  goini;  to  do  as  I  like  with  him  !** 

Such  arc  Uie  difsenveric^  whicli  a  woman  is  bound  to  make^ 
om?  after  another,  in  aci^irdaiRe  with  the  charming  scenes  of 
J  tile  camedj  which  you  are  enacting^  for  your  amusement;  and 
I  a  inaii  0f  the  world  must  he  an  actual  fool,  if  he  fails  in  mak> 
F  tnf  a  woman  believe  that  which  flattere  her. 
I  With  wliat  perfection  of  hypocrisy  must  you  arrange^  step 
bigr  rtep,  your  hvpocritjcal  behavior  so  as  to  rouse  the  curi- 
^vitj  of  jour  w^ife,  to  engage  her  in  a  new  study,  and  to  lead 
her  afitmy  anmnir  the  labyrinths  of  your  thought! 

Ya  anblim*^  '     Do  ye  divine  the  diplomatic  retieence, 

the  geatnres  **  %  the  veiled  words^  the  looks  of  double 

mmmmg  which  itome  evening  may  induce  your  wife  to  attempt 
the  etpturr  of  your  secret  thoughts? 

Ah!  to  iaufrh  in  yonr  sU*eve  while  you  are  exhibiting  the 
ScraeBeia  of  a  tiger;  mother  to  lie  nor  to  tell  the  truth; 
to  enmprehend  the  capricious  mood  of  a  woman,  and  yet  to 
nuke  her  Wieve  that  the  controls  you,  while  you  intend  to 
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bind  her  with  a  collar  of  iron !  0  comedy  that  has  no  audi- 
ence, which  yet  is  played  by  one  heart  before  another  heart  and 
where  both  of  you  applaud  because  both  of  you  think  that  you 
have  obtained  success! 

She  it  is  who  will  tell  you  that  you  are  jealous,  who  will 
point  out  to  you  that  she  knows  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself,  who  will  prove  to  you  the  uselessness  of  your  arti- 
fices and  who  perhaps  will  defy  you.  She  triumphs  in  the 
excited  consciousness  of  the  superiority  which  she  thinks  she 
possesses  over  you;  you  of  course  are  ennobled  in  her  eyes; 
for  she  finds  your  conduct  quite  natural.  The  only  thing 
she  feels  is  that  your  want  of  confidence  was  useless;  if  she 
wished  to  betray,  who  could  hinder  her  ? 

Then,  some  evening,  you  will  burst  into  a  passion,  and,  as 
some  trifle  affords  you  a  pretext,  you  will  make  a  scene,  in  the 
course  of  which  your  anger  will  make  you  divulge  the  secret 
of  your  distress.  And  here  comes  in  the  promulgation  of  our 
now  code. 

Have  no  fear  that  a  woman  is  going  to  trouble  herself 
about  this.  She  needs  your  jealousy,  she  rather  likes  your 
severity.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  place  she 
finds  there  a  justification  for  her  own  conduct ;  and  then  she 
finds  immense  satisfaction  in  playing  before  other  people  the 
part  of  a  victim.  What  delightful  expressions  of  sympathy 
will  she  receive!  Afterwards  she  will  use  this  as  a  weapon 
against  you,  in  the  expectation  thereby  of  leading  you  into  a 
pitfall. 

She  sees  in  your  conduct  the  source  of  a  thousand  more 
pleasures  in  her  future  treachery,  and  her  imagination  smiles 
at  all  the  barricades  with  which  you  surround  her,  for  will 
she  not  have  the  delight  of  surmounting  them  all  ? 

Women  understand  better  than  we  do  the  art  of  analyzing 
the  two  human  feelings,  which  alternately  form  their  weapons 
of  attack,  or  the  weapons  of  which  they  are  victims.  They 
have  the  instinct  of  love,  because  it  is  their  whole  life,  and  of 
Jealousy,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  they 
oan  control  us.    Within  them  jealousy  is  a  genuine  sentiment 
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illd  iprings  from  llie  iDtirinet  of  sclf-prt'^erviition ;  it  k  vital 
lo  tbeir  lift*  or  deatliv  But  with  lijt  it  this  feeling  is  absolutelj 
lUnnl  wh^Q  it  lio^  not  i^bfieiT^  some  further  end. 

To  efit^laia  fi?elittg8  of  jealonsT  towards  the  woman  yoo 
lofc^  is  Id  start  fixim  ii  position  fountled  on  vicious  reasoning, 
Wt  ire  1or«tl^  or  we  sue  not  IovchI  ;  if  a  man  entertains  jealousy 
nder  eitlier  of  these  cirnimstance^*  it  is  a  feeling  absnlniely 
mprofitabb  to  him  ;  jf^jiloufiv  nmy  be  explnined  as  fear,  fear  in 
Wp,     But  to  dniibt  oneV  wife  is  to  doubt  one's  pelf 

To  be  jealous  h  to  exhibit,  at  once,  the  height  of  egotism, 
flic  iiTor  of  nmmit-prapre,  the  vexation  of  morbid  ranitj, 
Woiri.  ^  ^    thie  ridieulons  feeling,  because  by 

nmi  im  eashnien^  8hawls,  silver  toilet  sets» 

diaiDOlida*  whieh  im  iheni  mark  the  luph  tliermometer  mark 
**f  Ibetr  power.  iloreoTor,  unless  you  appear  blinded  by  jeal- 
iHt*T,  yoar  wife  will  not  keofj  on  her  j2mard :  for  there  is  no  pit- 
(•Jl  wliidi  lihc  df«*f  not  distrust,  exut*pting  that  whieh  she 
imlc«  for  berself. 

Tbtii  tlie  wife  becomfB  the  easr  dupe  of  a  husband  who  is 
ffetiTmaugh  (n  ■  "  ible  revolution,  which  cornea 

msvaer  or  later,  ti  rrsults  we  have  indieatetl 

Y<m  must  import  into  your  establishment  that  remarkable 
phcpoiiippoti  whow!  rxi!tt<*nee  is  demonstrate*!  in  the  asymptotea 
of  (cv^meirj*  Your  wif**  will  aUws  trj^  to  minotaume  you 
withoiit  bein  Like  thoee  knots  which  are  never 

•0  tigbl  tt  V  :  :    -  to  loosen  them,  elie  will  struggle  to 

tilt  mdrmnUkge  of  your  power  over  her,  while  iflic  believers  that 
Alt  m  itini^tllg  for  her  independence. 

The  higlMBBt  it^Tee  of  ^hm]  play  on  the  part  of  a  prince  liei 
In  pmuiiciin^  ht*  fw-tiijvle  tiuit  he  poeii  t<»  war  for  them*  while 
ill  the  time  he  is  eaUBing  them  to  beTcilltxl  for  his  throne. 

But  many  Iiusliands  will  tind  a  preliminary  ddTicuhy  in  eJi- 
fmtinj^  tht*  plan  of  eampaigii.  If  your  wife  ia  a  woman  of 
pmfuund  di^imulation,  the  qnc-frtion  i».  what  aigna  will  indi- 
cittf  t«  hrr  the  motive*  of  your  long  mystification? 

It  will  he  fecn  that  our  MfHiitHtion  on  thi*  Cu.^tom  Houee^  aa 
«fU  aa  that  on  tiu!  Bed^  ha^  already  revealed  certain  means  of 
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discerning  the  thought  of  a  woman ;  but  we  make  no  pretence 
in  this  book  of  exhaustively  stating  the  resources  of  human 
wit,  which  are  immeasurable.  Xow  here  is  a  proof  of  this.  On 
the  day  of  the  Saturnalia  the  Romans  discovered  more  features 
in  the  character  of  their  slaves,  in  ten  minutes,  than  they 
would  have  found  out  during  the  rest  of  the  year !  You  ought 
therefore  to  ordain  Saturnalia  in  your  establishment,  and  to 
imitate  Gessler,  who,  when  he  saw  William  Tell  shoot  the 
apple  off  his  son's  head,  was  forced  to  remark,  ^'Here  is  a  man 
whom  I  must  get  rid  of,  for  he  could  not  miss  his  aim  if  he 
wished  to  kill  me." 

You  understand,  then,  that  if  your  wife  wishes  to  drink 
Boussillon  wine,  to  eat  mutton  chops,  to  go  out  at  all  hours  and 
to  read  the  encyclopaedia,  you  are  bound  to  take  her  very  seri- 
ously. In  the  first  place,  she  will  begin  to  distrust  you  against 
her  own  wish,  on  seeing  that  your  behavior  towards  her  is 
quite  contrary  to  your  previous  proceedings.  She  will  suppose 
that  you  have  some  ulterior  motive  in  this  change  of  policy, 
and  therefore  all  the  liberty  that  you  give  her  will  make  her 
80  anxious  that  she  cannot  enjoy  it.  As  regards  the  misfor- 
tunes that  this  change  may  bring,  the  future  will  provide  for 
them.  In  a  revolution  the  primary  principle  is  to  exercise  a 
control  over  the  evil  which  cannot  be  prevented  and  to  attract 
the  lightning  by  rods  which  shall  lead  it  to  the  earth. 

And  now  the  last  act  of  the  comedy  is  in  preparation. 

The  lover  who,  from  the  day  when  the  feeblest  of  all  first 
symptoms  shows  itself  in  your  wife  until  the  moment  when  the 
marital  revolution  takes  place,  has  jumped  upon  the  stage, 
either  as  a  material  creature  or  as  a  being  of  the  imagination — 
the  LOVER,  summoned  by  a  sign  from  her,  now  declares :  **Here 
I  amr 
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MEDITATION  XIX. 

Of  tub  Lofer. 

We  offer  tbe  {oUowid^  maiinis  for  your  conBlderatiaa : 
We  should  despair  ol  the  human  raee  it  tbefte  maxims  had 
\aeeu  mmdc  bi*forc  1830;  but  they  set  forth  in  so  clear  a  maD- 
ocr  the  agircnienls  und  difficulties  which  dbtingubh  you, 
your  wife  and  a  lover;  they  so  brilliant ly  describe  what  your 
policy  Bliciuld  be,  and  demon s^t rate  to  you  bo  aceurately  the 
itrctigth  of  tlic  enemy,  that  the  teacber  has  put  his  amour- 
prof  ■  ,  aud  If  by  chance  you  find  here  a  single  new 

tboii-  I'l  It  to  the  devil,  who  suggested  this  work* 

LXV. 
Ta  ipiMk  of  luve  U  to  make  love. 

lAVL 
In  A  loTcr  the  coaroeet  imte  always  ahovt  itself  aa  a  buret 
of  boDesI  admiration* 

LXVIL 

A  loirer  has  all  the  good  points  and  all  the  had  points  which 
&]«  kckiDg  in  a  hu^bind. 

LXVIir 
A  loTcr  n^'  ivea  life  to  everything,  he  makes  one  for- 

gfC  lifi*;  thr  1  doe?i  not  give  life  to  anything, 

LXIX, 
All  the  affoct<?d  air*  fif  ecmsibility  which  a  woman  puis  on 
immrtably  dt^ceive  a  lover  j  and  on  occasions  when  a  husband 
ihroga  bit  iboulders,  a  lover  is  in  ecstaaiea. 

LXX. 
A  Imer  betravi  by  bin  manner  alone  the  degree  of  intimacy 
in  vhieh  he  Mnnih  to  a  married  woman. 
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LXXI. 

A  woman  does  not  always  know  why  she  is  in  love.  It  is 
rarely  that  a  man  falls  in  love  without  some  selfish  purpose. 
A  husband  should  discover  this  secret  motive  of  egotism,  for 
it  will  be  to  him  the  lever  of  Archimedes. 

LXXII. 
A  clever  husband  never  betrays  his  supposition  that  his 
wife  has  a  lover. 

LXXIII. 
A  lover  submits  to  all  the  caprices  of  a  woman;  and  as  a 
man  is  never  vile  while  he  lies  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  he 
will  take  means  to  please  her  that  a  husband  would  recoil 
from. 

LXXIV. 
A  lover  teaches  a  wife'  all  that  her  husband  has  concealed 
from  her. 

LXXV. 

All  the  sensations  which  a  woman  yields  to  her  lover,  she 
gives  in  exchange;  they  return  to  her  always  intensified; 
they  are  as  rich  in  what  they  give  as  in  what  they  receive. 
This  is  the  kind  of  commerce  in  which  almost  all  husbands 
end  by  being  bankrupt. 

LXXVI. 

A  lover  speaks  of  nothing  to  a  woman  but  that  which  exults 
her;  while  a  husband,  although  he  may  be  a  loving  one,  can 
never  refrain  from  giving  advice  which  always  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  reprimand. 

LXXVII. 

A  lover  always  starts  from  his  mistress  to  himself;  with  a 
husband  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

LXXVIII. 
A  lover  a i ways  has  a  desire  to  appear  amiable.     There  is 
in  this  sentiment  an  element  of  exaggeration  which  leads  to 
ridicule ;  study  how  to  take  advantage  of  this. 
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When  m  crime  hm  l>eea  coniniitted  the  magistrate  who  m?eii- 
tigit€§  the  OS©  knows  [eiccpting  in  tbe  ease  of  a  released 
cmTiet  who  commits  murder  in  the  jail]  that  there  are  not 
mam  than  fivie  persons  to  whom  he  can  attribute  the  act.  He 
ilarta  from  thi«  premise  a  series  of  conjectures.  The  huisband 
sboald  r^son  like  the  judge;  there  are  only  three  people  in 
tocielT  whom  he  can  suspect  when  fieeldug  the  lover  of  his 
wife, ' 

LXXX. 
A  lofer  k  nerer  in  the  wrong, 

LXXXL 

The  loter  of  a  married  woman  aaya  to  her;  *'Madame>  you 
liaie  Deed  of  rest  You  have  to  give  an  example  of  virtue  to 
Tofir  childrpn*  You  have  sworn  to  make  jour  husband  happy^ 
ADd  although  he  has  some  fault^r — he  has  fewer  tlian  T  Imve — 
Ins  U  worthy  of  your  esteem.  Nevertheless  you  have  sacri- 
fioed  ererything  for  me.  Do  not  let  a  single 'murmur  escapt* 
yoa ;  for  regret  is  an  offence  whieh  I  think  worthy  of  a  severer 
pmiiltj  than  the  law  d*'erf*e|  agjiinf^t  infirlelity.  As  a  reward 
for  these  aacrifices,  I  will  bring  you  as  mueh  pleasure  as  pain/* 
And  the  incredihle  part  about  it  is,  that  the  lover  tnunipha, 
The  form  whicli  his  sipeeeh  takes  carries  it.  He  Bays  but  one 
phraae:  '*!  lore  you.**  A  lover  is  a  herald  who  proclaims 
either  the  merit,  the  k^anty,  or  the  wit  of  a  woman.  What 
i(Ma  a  husband  proclaim? 

To  aam  up  all,  the  lo?e  which  a  married  woman  inspire, 
or  that  whieh  she  givi-g  back,  19  the  l^ast  creditable  sentiment 
isL  the  worid:  in  her  it  is  l>nnndleFs  vaDity ;  in  her  lover  it  ia 
•dSdl  rfrntism.  The  lover  of  a  married  woman  contracts  an 
nailjr  ol-  'hn^  men  in  a  century  ar^ 

■ifltwith  ^  !       •  ■■         narging  them.    He  ought  to 

dedicate  hta  whole  life  to  his  miatre^,  but  he  always  ends  by 
AiiJtiiig  her;  botli  parties  are  aware  of  this,  and,  fnmi  the 
hifpamg  of  social  life,  the  one  has  always  been  sublime  in 
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self-sacrifice,  the  other  an  ingrate.  The  infatuation  of  love 
always  rouses  the  pity  of  the  judges  who  pass  sentence  on  it 
But  where  do  you  find  such  love  genuine  and  constant?  What 
power  must  a  husband  possess  to  struggle  successfully  against 
a  man  who  casts  over  a  woman  a  spell  strong  enough  to  make 
her  submit  to  such  misfortunes ! 

We  think,  then,  as  a  general  rule,  a  husband,  if  he  knows 
how  to  use  the  means  of  defence  which  we  have  outlined,  can 
lead  his  wife  up  to  her  twenty-seventh  year,  not  without  her 
liaving  chosen  a  lover,  but  witiiout  her  having  committed  the 
great  crime.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  men  endowed  with 
deep  marital  genius,  who  can  keep  their  wives  body  and  soul 
to  themselves  alone  up  to  their  thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  year; 
but  these  exceptions  cause  a  sort  of  scandal  and  alarm.  The 
phenomenon  scarcely  ever  is  met  with  excepting  in  the  coun- 
try, where  life  is  transparent  and  people  live  in  glass  houses 
and  the  husband  wields  immense  power.  The  miraculous 
assistance  which  men  and  things  thus  give  to  a  husband 
always  vanishes  in  the  midst  of  a  city  whose  population 
reaches  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

It  would  therefore  almost  appear  to  be  demonstrated  that 
thirty  is  the  age  of  virtue.  At  that  critical  period,  a  woman 
becomes  so  difficult  to  guard,  that  in  order  successfully  to 
enchain  her  within  the  conjugal  Paradise,  resort  must  be  had 
to  those  last  means  of  defence  which  remain  to  be  described, 
and  which  we  will  reveal  in  the  Essay  on  Police,  the  Art  of 
Returning  Home,  and  Catastrophes, 


\  MEDITATION  XX. 

Essay  on  Police. 

The  police  of  marriage  consist  of  all  those  means  which  are 
given  you  by  law,  manners,  force,  and  stratagem  for  prevent- 
ing your  wife  in  her  attempt  to  accomplish  those  three  acts 
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ijikji  ia  aotiie  sort  make  up  the  life  of  loTe:  writing,  Bceliig 

Thf*  |*olice  eouibioe  in  greater  or  lesa  proportion  the  meaTis 
^M^tvnce  put  forth  in  thf  preceding  Meditfltions.  Instinct 
'iftiB  ran  teiieli  in  M*hat  proportions  and  on  what  oecasiona 
tliC0v  com  poll  n^leii  elt:  mentis  are  to  be  employed.  The  whole 
«;irtrm  is  ebistie;  a  clever  husband  will  easily  discern  how 
il  muftt  }>t*  bc^-nt,  stretehed  or  retrenched.  By  the  aid  of  the 
police  a  man  ean  guide  his  wife  to  her  fortieth  year  pure  from 
tay  itttilt. 

We  will  divide  this  treatise  on  Police  into  five  captions: 

1,  Of  HaosK-TiiiPS, 

2.  Op    fORREaKlKlJENOE. 

4.  Till  ixt>iK. 

S^    Of  Tin  BUDOET. 

I.    OP  M0UBE-TRAP3, 

In  siptte  of  the  grave  crisif^  whicli  I  he  luij^band  has*  reached* 
It*  do  UiA  *fLippo5e  th«1  the  lover  has  completely  acquired  the 
fT«f<lom  of  the  city  in  the  ttiarital  establishment-  Many  hua- 
liiiicU  often  suspect  that  their  wives  have  a  lover,  and  yet 
t!wn*  ^f%  not  know  upon  which  of  the  live  or  sis  chosen  ones 
!  we  have  spoken  their  suspicions  oug!it  to  falL  This 
il  flonbtle^  springs  from  some  moral  infirmity;  to 
V      ^    ;:  -i-tanee  the  profesKor  must  conu\ 

h!  in  Paris  three  or  four  hou^^  resorttnl  to  by 
;     ^  y^  hi;^'hejit  disHnrtion  ;  the  tnistrc^^t^f*  of  these  dwell- 

iB|f»  were  devoted  to  him.  This  devotion  cost  a  great  deal 
of  mtmer  to  the  stMte.  The  minister  tietnl  to  call  these  gtth* 
ffringK.  of  wbii  h  nnkKly  at  the  time  had  any  suspicion,  his 
mmtse^impf.  More  than  one  arrest  was  made  at  the  end  of  a 
\mB  at  which  the  mwt  Krilliant  people  of  Paris  had  been  made 
amnpliceft  of  thia  oratorian. 

Tlw  act  of  '  *         '  ^ome  fra^mentfl  of  roasted  nuts,  in  order 
to  mr  your  *         .       h^T  white  hand  in  the  trap,  is  certainly 
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exceedingly  delicate^  for  a  woman  is  certain  to  be  on  her 
guard;  nevertheless,  we  reckon  upon  at  least  three  kinds  of 
mouse-traps:  The  Irresistible,  The  Fallacious,  and  that  which 
is  Touch  and  Oo. 

The  Irresistible. 

Suppose  two  husbands,  we  will  call  them  A.  and  B.,  wish 
to  discover  who  are  the  lovers  of  their  wives.  We  will  put 
the  husband  A.  at  the  centre  of  a  table  loaded  with  the  finest 
pyramids  of  fruit,  of  crystals,  of  candies  and  of  liqueurs, 
and  the  husband  B.  shall  be  at  whatever  point  of  this  bril- 
liant circle  you  may  please  to  suppose.  The  champagne  has 
gone  round,  every  eye  is  sparkling  and  every  tongue  is  wag- 

Husband  A.  {peeling  a  chestnut). — ^Well,  as  for  me,  I 
admire  literary  people,  but  from  a  distance.  I  find  them  in- 
tolerable; in  conversation  they  are  despotic;  I  do  not  know 
what  displeases  me  more,  their  faults  or  their  good  qualities. 
In  short  (he  swallows  his  chestnut),  peopl^of  genius  are  like 
tonics — you  like,  but  you  must  use  them  temperately, 

Wife  B.  (who  has  listened  attentively). — ^But,  M.  A.,  you 
are  very  exacting  (with  an  arch  smile)  ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
dull  people  have  as  many  faults  as  people  of  talent,  with 
this  difference  perhaps,  that  the  former  have  nothing  to  atone 
for  them ! 

Husband  A.  (irritably). — You  will  agree  at  least,  madame, 
that  they  are  not  very  amiable  to  you. 

Wife  B.  (with  vivacity). — Who  told  you  so? 

Husband  A.  (smiling). — Don't  they  overwhelm  you  all 
the  time  with  their  superiority?  Vanity  so  dominates  their 
souls  that  between  you  and  them  the  effort  is  reciprocal — 

The  Mistress  of  the  House  (aside  to  Wife  A.). — You 
well  deserved  it,  my  dear.     (Wife  A.  shrugs  her  shoulders.) 

Husband  A.  (still  continuing) .r— Then  the  habit  they  have 
of  combining:  ideas  which  reveal  to  them  the  mechanism  of 
feeling  I  For  them  love  is  purely  physical  and  every  one 
knows  thtit  thev  do  not  shine. 
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WtfS  B,  (hiiing  her  Hps,  interrupting  him), — It  fieemfl 
Ui  me,  air,  tbat  we  are  the  aole  j  udgta  in  this  matter,  I  can 
well  tiiidewtand  why  men  of  the  world  do  not  like  men  of 
klter^!    But  it  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to  imitate  them. 

Ut'BEiLVD  A*  (disdainful It/). —Oh,  madamej  men  of  the 
world  can  a^a^ail  the  soihora  of  tho  present  time  without  being 
aaeuitd  of  envy.  There  h  many  a  gentleman  of  the  drawing- 
mom,  who  if  he  undertook  to  write — 

WiFB  R  (mifi  tmrmih). — ^Unfortunately  for  you*  Bir,  cer- 
tain friends  of  yours  in  the  Chamher  Imve  written  roniancea; 
hare  yon  been  able  to  read  them  ? — Bat  really,  in  these  days, 
hi  onler  to  att-ain  the  hmt  originality,  you  must  undertake 
bialiirtc  n'j*eareh,  you  must — 

Uui^UAXD  B,    {makintj  no  answer  to  the  Imly  next  him  and 

fjMtfinn^  wside), — Oh  !  Oh !    Can  it  be  that  it  is  M.  dc  L , 

author  of  the  Drmms  of  a  young  GirL  whom  my  wife  ia  in 
loTO  with? — ^That  h  lingular;  I  thought  that  it  was  Doctor 

H But  Btay!     (Ahud,)     Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that 

yon  are  right  in  what  you  say?  (AH  laugh.)  Heallyj  I 
rfi€)i'  '  ^-  f<*r  to  have  always  artistg  and  men  of  letters  in  my 
dra  -►m — (asiile)    wjien   we  begin  to  receive! — rather 

than  to  MT  there  other  prof<monal  men*  In  any  case  artists 
^»ak  of  things  about  which  every  one  h  enthusiastic,  for  who 
is  there  who  does  not  believe  in  good  taete?  But  judges, 
lawyrr»,  and,  above  all,  doctors — Heavens!  I  confess  that 
to  hjoar  tliem  eonr^tantly  sjx*aking  about  lawsuits  and  dis- 
eaaei.  thoge  two  human  ills — 

Wint  B.  (dropping  the  convermtiou  tviih  her  neighbor  in 
9fder  to  answer  hvr  hushanfl), — Ah  !  Yes,  the  doctors  are  in- 
fnJTeriblc!— 

Wife  A*  (sitiing  ntJt  fo  ffusband  li,,  .^peaking  at  the 
aaiaa  iime)^ — ^What  is  that  you  are  saying,  my  friend?  Ton 
an  qui*  Avn,     In  thc*e  day?*  nobody  wishes  to  wear  a 

ppofeai^.  inner;  dmHori*,  i^inee  you  liave  mentioned  doc- 

iofa»  try  to  avnid  speaking  of  professional  matters.  They 
talk  politi^^  di&cu!*'*  the  fashions  and  tlie  theutres,  they  tell 
inecdotev^  lli**y  write  books  better  than  professional  authors 
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do;  there  is  a  vast  diflEerenee  between  the  doctors  of  to-day 
and  those  of  Moliire — 

Husband  A.    {aside). — Whew!    Is  it  possible  my  wife  is 

in  love  with  Dr.  M ?     That  would  be  odd.     {Aloud.) 

That  is  quite  possible,  my  dear,  but  I  would  not  give  a  sick 
dog  in  charge  of  a  physician  who  writes. 

Wife  A.  {interrupting  her  husband). — I  know  people  who 
have  five  or  six  offices,  yet  the  government  has  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  them ;  anyway,  it  is  odd  that  you  should  speak  in  this 
way,  you  who  were  one  of  Dr.  M 's  great  cases — 

Husband  A.   {aside). — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ! 

The  Fallacious. 

A  Husband  {as  he  reaches  home). — My  dear,  we  are  invited 
by  Madame  de  Fischtaminel  to  a  concert  which  she  is  giving 
next  Tuesday.  I  reckoned  on  going  there,  as  I  wanted  to  speak 
with  a  young  cousin  of  the  minister  who  was  among  the  sing- 
ers; but  he  is  gone  to  Frouville  to  see  his  aunt.  What  do  you 
propose  doing? 

His  Wife. — These  concerts  tire  me  to  death ! — ^You  have  to 
sit  nailed  to  your  chair  whole  hours  without  saying  a  word. — 
Besides,  you  know  quite  well  that  we  dine  with  my  mother  on 
that  day,  and  it  is  impossible  to  miss  paying  her  a  visit. 

Her  Husband  {carelessly). — Ah!  that  is  true. 
{Three  days  afterwards.) 

The  Husband  {as  he  goes  to  bed). — ^What  do  you  think, 
my  darling?  To-morrow  I  will  leave  you  at  your  mother's,  for 
the  count  has  returned  from  Frouville  and  will  be  at  Madame 
de  Fisohtaminol's  concert. 

His  Wife  {vivaciously). — Rut  why  should  you  go  alone? 
You  know  how  I  adore  music! 

The  Touch  and  Go  Mouse-Trap. 

The  Wife. — Why  did  you  go  away  so  early  this  evening? 
Tfte  Husband  (mysteriously). — Ah!  It  is  a  sad  business, 
nnd  all  the  more  so  because  I  don't  know  how  I  can  settle  it. 
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#T'  TL. — What  ie  it  all  about,  Adolpli?     You  art*  a 

iteii ..  ..  ^  "\i  do  not  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do ! 

The  Dusbaxd.^ — My  dear,  that  ass  of  a  Prosper  MagDiin  i^ 
B0kiU%g  a  duel  with  M,  de  F\mtonge!?,  on  account  of  an  Opera 
itafrr.— 6i:it  wlmi  is  the  matter  with  vow? 

The  Wife. — Xothing,^ — It  \b  very  wann  Jd  thie  room  and  I 
don't  know  wliat  mh  m<.\  for  the  whole  day  T  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  ftiidden  llusi^hm^  of  the  fnce, 

TfiB  llrsijAND  {a,ni(fr). — 8hc  ig  in  love  with  M,  de  Fon- 
laiigf^.  (A hud.)  Ce1f*stinr'!  {tie  $hotili<  out  »tUl  louder,) 
C^lestine !  come  quick,  madame  is  ill ! 

You  will  understand  that  a  ckver  hiitiUand  will  diflcover  a 
(bouMnd  waysj  of  P^-Hing  these  three  kind 3  of  trap. 


2,    OF   CORRESPONDENCE, 


To  irrtte  a  letter,  and  to  have  it  posted;  to  get  an  answer, 
to  re«d  it  and  bum  it ;  there  we  have  correspondence  stated  in 
Ibe  ptDipl<?st  terms, 

y  '  't  imment^}  resource*?  are  given  by  eiviliza- 

\k>h  1    .       i>  and  by  our  bvc  to  the  women  who  wish 

tn  fooeeftl  tliese  material  actions  from  the  serutiny  of  a  hus- 
bsxiil. 

The  inexOTabli*  box  which  keeps  it^  mouth  open  to  all  comefs 
nfroi*in*st  it?  I'pi^tohiry  provnyiler  from  till  haud;^. 

Th€*f«»  li  als4o  the  fatal  invL*ntion  of  the  General  Delivery,  A 
loirer  findfl  in  the  w*orld  a  hundred  charitable  persona^  male 
and  fpmalp.  who,  for  a  plight  eongideration,  will  slip  the  bil- 
Vt^oux  into  tho  rtinornfii  and  intelligent  hand  of  his  fair  mis- 


A  ^  M»ndtmci'  h  an  variable  as  Frotens,  Tlion*  nre  ^ym- 
pnJ:  -<.     A  yriiing  celibate  has  told  hb  in  confidence* 

tirtit  he  ha^  wrirten  a  Iftier  on  the  fly-leaf  of  n  nf;w  iKKik,  which, 
whf^n  th<»  hmband  aske*]  for  It  of  the  booksicller,  reachrd  the 
hindf  of  biP  miittreea,  who  had  been  prepared  the  e^^ening 
before  for  thip  charming  article. 

A  woman  ifi  lovi\  who  fcar§  her  husband's  jealouay^  wit 
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write  and  read  billets-doux  during  the  time  consecrated  to 
those  mysterious  occupations  during  which  the  most  tyran- 
nical husband  must  leave  her  alone. 

Moreover,  all  lovers  have  the  art  of  arranging  a  special  code 
of  signals,  whose  arbitrary  import  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
At  a  ball,  a  flower  placed  in  some  odd  way  in  the  hair;  at  the 
theatre,  a  pocket  handkerchief  unfolded  on  the  front  of  the 
box;  rubbing  the  nose,  wearing  a  belt  of  a  particular  color, 
putting  the  hat  on  one  side,  wearing  one  dress  oftener  than 
another,  singing  a  certain  song  in  a  concert  or  touching  certain 
notes  on  the  piano;  fixing  the  eyes  on  a  point  agreed;  ever}'- 
thing,  in  fact,  from  the  hurdy-gurdy  which  passes  your  win- 
dows and  goes  away  if  you  open  the  shutter,  to  the  newspaper 
announcement  of  a  horse  for  sale — all  may  be  reckoned  as 
correspondence. 

How  many  times,  in  short,  will  a  wife  craftily  ask  her 
husband  to  do  such  and  such  commission  for  her,  to  go  to 
such  and  such  a  shop  or  house,  having  previously  informed  her 
lover  that  your  presence  at  such  or  such  a  place  means  yes  or 
no? 

On  this  point  the  professor  acknowledges  with  shame  that 
there  is  no  possible  means  of  preventing  correspondence  be- 
tween lovers.  But  a  little  machiavelism  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  will  be  much  more  likely  to  remedy  the  difficulty  than 
any  coercive  measures. 

An  agreement,  which  should  be  kept  sacred  between  mar- 
ried people,  is  their  solemn  oath  that  they  will  respect  each 
other's  sealed  letters.  Clever  is  the  husband  who  niakea  this 
pledge  on  his  wedding-day  and  is  able  to  keep  it  conscien- 
tiously. 

In  giving  your  wife  unrestrained  liberty  to  write  and  to  re- 
ceive letters,  yoa  will  be  enabled  to  discern  the  moment  she 
begins  to  correspond  with  a  lover. 

But  suppose  your  wife  distrusts  you  and  covers  with  impene- 
trable clouds  the  means  she  takes  to  conceal  from  you  her  cor- 
respondence. Ts  it  not  then  time  to  display  that  intellectoal 
power  with  which  we  armed  you  in  our  Meditatioa  entitled 
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Of  th§  Cnstmn  Hamef  The  nian  who  does  not  see  when  his 
wife  writes  to  her  lover,  and  when  she  receives  an  answer,  is  a 
failure  m  a  husband. 

The  proposed  study  which  you  ought  to  boeto^r  upon  the 
■iof€iEieiit%  the  aetioiis,  the  geBturcg^  the  looks  of  your  wife, 
will  be  perhaps  troublesome  and  we^ryingj  but  it  will  not  last 
long;  Ihe  only  point  i&  to  di&eover  when  your  wife  and  her 
IcpTpr  oorrespond  and  in  what  way« 

Wccmttnot  believe  that  a  husband,  even  of  moderate  intelli- 
gokce,  will  fan  to  &ee  throtigh  ihiB  reminine  manceuvre^  when 
muB  bi  snipects  its  exiBteuce. 

llesnwhilc,  you  can  judge  from  a  §ingle  incident  what 
BieftBi  of  jkjHch*  and  of  restraint  remain  to  jou  in  the  event  of 
tQch  m  comeBpcindence. 

A  jonng  lawyer,  whose  nrdent  passion  etemplified  certain 
of  th«  principles  dwelt  upon  in  this  important  part  of  our 
work,  had  married  a  young  person  whose  love  for  him  was  hut 
flight;  yet  this  cireumptance  he  looked  upon  ai?  an  exceedingly 
happy  one;  hat  at  the  end  of  his  fir^t  year  of  marriage  he  per- 
teiirtd  that  hi^  dear  Anna  [for  Anna  was  her  name]  had 
fallen  in  hm*  with  the  head  clerk  of  a  ^ock-hroker. 

Adolph  was  a  youn|r  man  of  about  twenty-five,  hnodsome 
in  face  and  ae  fond  of  amosemt^nt  asi  any  other  celibate.  lie 
WM  fru|ral,  discreet,  pos^e^^^ed  oi  nn  excellent  heart,  rode  well, 
talkjed  well,  had  fine  black  hair  always  curliHl,  and  dressed 
with  taste.  In  short,  he  would  have  done  Iionor  and  credit  to 
a  dw^ma  The  advocate  was  ngly^  short,  stumpy,  @quare- 
AoioMi*-   '  "  -tking,  and,  moreoven   n  hrtshand.     Anna, 

tatl  aii>i  ^  :  almond  eYt.«s,  white  skin  and  refined  fea- 

tttrei.  She  was  all  love;  and  paf>sion  lighted  up  her  glance 
with  a  *  '  '  ing  expression.  While  her  family  was  poor, 
Maltn^  h»d  an  inoorne  of  twelve  thousand  francs. 

niat  explains  all. 

Oaa  enening  Lebmn  got  home  looking  extremely  ehop- 
fidkn.  He  wmt  into  hii  ttiidy  to  work;  but  he  soon  etme 
back  §h  to  his  wif«*,  for  he  had  caught  n  fever  and 

hniiitd  ^  "o  bei    There  he  liiy  gmaning  iituI  InmenHng 
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for  his  clients  and  especially  for  a  poor  widow  whose  fortune 
he  was  to  save  the  very  next  day  by  effecting  a  compromise. 
An  appointment  had  been  made  with  certain  business  men 
and  he  was  quite  incapable  of  keeping  it.  After  having  slept 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  begged  his  wife  in  a  feeble  voice 
to  write  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  asking  him  to  take  his 
(Lebrun's)  place  next  day  at  the  conference.  He  dictated 
a  long  letter  and  followed  with  his  eye  the  space  taken  up  on 
the  paper  by  his  phrases.  When  he  came  to  begin  the  second 
page  of  the  last  sheet,  the  advocate  set  out  to  describe  to  his 
confrere  the  joy  which  his  client  would  feel  on  the  signing 
of  the  compromise,  and  the  fatal  page  began  with  these  words : 

^'My  good  friend,  go  for  Heaven's  sake  to  Madame  Vernon's 
at  once;  you  are  expected  with  impatience  there;  she  lives  at 
No.  7  Bue*de  Sentier.  Pardon  my  brevity;  but  I  count  on 
your  admirable  good  sense  to  guess  what  I  am  unable  to 
explain. 

''Tout  k  vous,'' 

''Give  me  the  letter,"  said  the  lawyer,  "that  I  may  see 
whether  it  is  correct  before  signing  it." 

The  unfortunate  wife,  who  had  been  taken  off  her  guard  by 
this  letter,  which  bristled  with  the  most  barbarous  terms  of 
legal  science,  gave  up  the  letter.  As  soon  as  I^brun  got  pos- 
session of  the  wily  script  he  began  to  complain,  to  twist  him- 
self about,  as  if  in  pain,  and  to  demand  one  little  attention 
after  another  of  his  wife.  ^Madame  left  the  room  for  two 
minutes  during  which  the  advocate  leaped  from  his  bed,  folded 
a  piece  of  paper  in  the  form  of  a  letter  and  hid  the  missive 
written  by  his  wife.  When  Anna  returned,  the  clever  husband 
seized  the  blank  paper,  made  her  address  it  to  the  friend  of 
his,  to  whom  the  letter  wliich  he  had  taken  out  was  written, . 
and  the  poor  creature  handed  the  blank  letter  to  his  servant. 
Lebnm  seemed  to  grow  gradually  calmer;  he  slept  or  pre- 
tended to  do  so,  and  the  noxt  morning  he  still  affected  to 
feel  strange  pains.    Two  day?  afterwards  he  tore  off  the  first 
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the  Ictkr  and  put  an  **e*'  to  the  word  tout  in  the 
'*tout  k  voui."*  He  folded  mysteriously  the  paper 
rhich  confined  the  innocent  forgery^  eeeleil  itj  left  hia  bed* 
mom  and  ctdkd  the  maid,  gaying  to  her: 

'Ifftdtirne  k'gti  that  you  will  take  this  to  the  house  of  M, 
Adolph ;  now  be  quick  about  it" 

IIj*  mw  the  chamberiitaid  leave  tlie  house  and  soon  after- 
mtrdf*  ht%  on  a  plea  of  business,  went  out,  harried  to  Rue 
delH'Dtii^r,  to  the  addresa  indicated,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
bti  rival  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  was  in  the  i^eoret  of 
liii  stnit«fr<'in»  The  lover,  iTit4)xicated  with  happine&s,  rushed 
to  tT        ■  1   i!K|uired  fi»r  Madiime  de  Vemorn  he  waft 

adiij  uind  himself  face  to  face  with  Mattre  T^bnin, 

rbo  fibovred  a  eountenance  pale  but  chill,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  tnii>qni1  but  impkeable  glance. 

*'Sir;''  he  s^aid  in  a  tone  of  emotion  tn  the  young  clerk,  whoi« 
htittT  vtted  wiih  terror,  *Vm  are  in  love  with  my  wife, 

and  .:^  trying  to  please  her;  I  scarcely  know  how  to  treat 

yifii  in  retuni  for  this,  l>eci»n«»  in  your  place  and  at  your  age 
I  should  liive  done  exactly  the  Fame.  But  Anna  h  in  despair; 
joii  hafp  disturbed  her  hjippiness!,  and  her  heart  is  filled  with 
Ihi!  torment]!  of  hell  iroreover,  ^he  has  told  me  all,  a  quarrel 
•Of in  followed  by  a  reconciliation  forced  her  to  WTite  the  letter 
vUcb  Tou  have  n*ecivefl.  and  slie  has  R'nt  me  here  In  her 
plaet.  I  will  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  by  persisting  in  your  plan 
of  •edtiction  you  will  cause  the  misery  of  her  you  love,  that 
inm  will  forfeit  her  my  esteem,  and  eventually  your  own;  that 
'me  will  lie  etiimpd  on  the  future  by  cauiing  perhaps 
tf>  my  children.  1  will  not  even  ppf'ak  to  you  of  the 
iilHemeat  you  wilt  infuse  into  my  life; — unfortunately  the?e 
arv  ct>n:  V    k>s!     But  I  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  first 

rtpp  tot  this  direction  will  be  the  signal  for  a  crime; 

for  T  will  not  trust  the  risk  of  a  duel  in  order  to  itab  you  to 
the  ii<*rtr 

And  the  €?yr«  a(  the  lawyer  flashed  ominously. 

•t%i»  flvlnir  •  f*" milling  «ni1lnf  lo  the  *t(iii»iiitft,  itid  lendlnt  Cbc  lisf! 
1  tfom  Uie  wife  petKRiAllr'i.  W.  M. 
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"Now,  air/'  he  went  on  in  a  gentler  voice,  "you  are  young, 
you  have  a  generous  heart.  Make  a  sacrifice  for  the  future 
happiness  of  her  you  love;  leave  her  and  never  see  her  again. 
And  if  you  must  needs  be  a  member  of  my  family,  I  have  a 
young  aunt  who  is  yet  unsettled  in  life;  she  is  charming, 
clever  and  rich.  Make  her  acquaintance,  and  leave  a  virtuous 
woman'  undisturbed.*' 

This  mixture  of  raillery  and  intimidation^  together  with 
the  unwavering  glance  and  deep  voice  of  the  husband,  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  impression  on  the  lover.  He  remained  for 
a  moment  utterly  confused,  like  people  overcome  with  passion 
and  dep#ved  of  all  presence  of  mind  by  a  sudden  shock.  If 
Anna  has  since  then  had  any  lovers  [which  is  a  pure  hypothe- 
sis] Adolph'  certainly  is  not  one  of  them. 

This  occurrence  may  help  you  to  understand  that  corre- 
spondence is  a  double-edged  weapon  which  is  of  as  much 
advantage  for  the  defence  of  the  husband  as  for  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  wife.  You  should  therefore  encourage  corre- 
spondence for  the  same  reason  that  the  prefect  of  police  takes 
special  care  that  the  street  lamps  of  Paris  are  kept  lighted. 

3.   OF  SPIES. 

To  come  so  low  as  to  beg  servants  to  reveal  secrets  to  you, 
and  to  fall  lower  still  by  paying  for  a  revelation,  is  not  a 
crime ;  it  is  perhaps  not  even  a  dastardly  act,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  piece  of  folly;  for  nothing  will  ever  guarantee  to  you  the 
honesty  of  a  servant  who  betrays  her  mistress,  and  you  can 
never  feel  certain  whether  she  is  operating  in  your  int«est 
or  in  that  of  your  wife.  This  point  therefore  may  be  looked 
upon  as  beyond  controversy. 

Nature,  that  good  and  tender  parent,  has  set  round  about 
the  mother  of  a  family  the  most  reliable  and  the  most  saga- 
cious of  spies,  the  most  truthful  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  discreet  in  the  world.  They  are  silent  and  yet  they  qpeak, 
they  see  everything  and  appear  to  see  nothing. 

One  day  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  on  the  boulevard.    He 
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been  already  sc-rved,  and  the  mist 

lAg  her  two  daughters  to  plates  of  soup. 

**1  &ee  her^  my  first  symptoms,*'  I  Mid  to  myself. 

We  Nit  down.  The  first  word  of  the  hu&hand,  who  spoke 
▼ithoot  thinkings  iind  for  the  sake  of  tBlking,  wm  the  qoes- 
Ciou: 

"Hui  any  one  been  here  tonlay?** 

**Xat  a  ioul***  replied  liii  wife,  without  lifting  her  eyes. 

I  fiball  never  for^^et  the  ^^uirkne^j?  with  which  the  two 
dattghten  lookixl  tip  to  tWir  m*»ther.  The  elder  girltaged  eight, 
had  ioiiietbijig  e^jKX^ially  jieculiar  In  her  glance.  Theiv  was 
at  the  nine  Hmc  revelation  and  mystery,  curiosity  and  silence, 
sfflonighment  and  Jipathy  in  that  look.  If  there  was  anything 
that  could  \ie  oornpiired  to  the  speed  with  which  the  light  of 
emiidor  tlasheil  from  their  eyes,  it  wae  the  prudent  resjerve 
«ith  which  both  of  tliem  closed  down,  like  shutters,  the  folds 
of  their  vfhile  eyeltdi?. 

Te  twt?t*t  and  charming  creatures,  who  from  the  age  of  nine 
dm  to  the  age  of  luarriage  Um  often  are  the  torment  of  a 
mofber  even  when  she  i^  not  a  criqnette,  ig  it  by  the  ])rivilege 
of  TOur  years  or  the  insstinct  of  your  nnlure  that  your  young 
fmn  catch  the  faint  ^onnd  of  a  mane's  voiee  through  wnlh  and 
iotit%  that  your  eves  are  awake  to  everything,  that  your  young 
aptrit  bnsie#  it(*elf  in  divnuui^  a!K  even  the  meaning  of  a  word 
ff^kcn  in  the  air,  even  tln^  tneaning  of  your  mother's  slightest 
giwture? 

There  is  ftomethiu^;  *d  graHtude,  fM>mething  In  fact  instinc- 
tive, in  the  pri^dilirtinri  of  fnthors  f*>r  their  daughters  and 
lDOtl)rr$t  for  their  »oni*. 

But  the  act  of  setting  npm  which  are  in  gome  way  inani- 
mate ia  mere  dotage,  and  nothing  h  easier  than  to  find  a 
brt'  n  that  of  the  !»rndh»,  whf>  took  it  into  his  head 

to  ;  ^^  H  in  his  Wil,  and  who  obtained  no  other  sym- 
patiiT  from  htn  eonfederate  than  the  word®,  "You  are  not  i^ery 
ffoeeeapftsl  in  breaking  them.'* 

Tha  Harrhal  de  Saxe  did  not  give  much  consolation  to  hia 
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Popelini^re  when  they  discovered  in  company  that  famoufl 
revolving  chimney,  invented  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 

"That  is  the  finest  piece  of  horn  work  that  I  have  ever 
seen !"  cried  the  victor  of  Fontenoy. 

Let  us  hope  that  your  espionage  will  not  give  you  so  trouble- 
some a  lesson.  Such  misfortunes  are  the  fruits  of  the  civil 
wax  and  we  do  not  live  in  that  age. 

4.   THE  INDEX. 

The  Pope  put  books  only  on  the  Index;  you  will  mark  with 
a  stigma  of  reprobation  men  and  things. 

It  is  forbidden  to  madame  to  go  into  a  bath  except  in 
her  own  house. 

It  is  forbidden  to  madame  to  receive  into  her  house  him 
whom  you  suspect  of  being  her  lover,  and  all  those  who  are 
the  accomplices  of  their  love. 

It  is  forbidden  to  madame  to  take  a  walk  without  you. 

But  the  peculiarities  which  in  each  household  originate 
from  the  diversity  of  characters,  the  numberless  incidents 
of  passion,  and  the  habits  of  the  married  people  give  to  this 
black  book  so  many  variations,  the  lines  in  it  are  multiplier! 
or  erased  with  such  rapidity  that  a  friend  of  the  author  has 
called  this  Index  The  History  of  Changes  in  the  Marital 
Church. 

There  are  only  two  things  which  can  be  controlled  or  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  definite  rules;  the  first  is  the 
country,  the  second  is  the  promenade. 

A  husband  ought  never  to  take  his  wife  to  the  country  nor 
permit  her  to  go  there.  Have  a  country  home  if  you  like, 
live  there,  entertain  there  nobody  excepting  ladies  or  old  men, 
but  never  leave  your  wife  alone  there.  But  to  take  her, 
for  even  half  a  day,  to  the  house  of  another  man  is  to  show 
yourself  as  stupid  as  an  ostrich. 

To  keep  guard  over  a  wife  in  the  country  is  a  task  most 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be 
able  to  be  in  the  thickets,  to  climb  the  trec^  to  follow  the 
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tradci  <if  n,  lover  over  tht?  grass  Irijdden  clown  at  night,  but 
»tmightcned  by  the  dew  in  the  morning  and  refreshed  by  the 
f»)'g  of  the  enn?  Can  yon  keep  your  eye  on  every  opening  in 
the  fence  of  the  park?  Oh*  the  conntry  and  the  Bpring! 
These  an*  the  two  right  arms  of  the  celibate. 

When  a  woman  reaches  the  crisis  at  which  we  snppose  her 
to  be,  n  husbinil  ought  to  remain  in  town  till  the  d^.'claration 
at  war,  or  in  rt^aolve  on  devoting  himself  to  all  the  delights 
of  h  eruel  t^pionage. 

With  fvirard  to  the  promenade:  Does  madame  wish  to  go 
to  f  r>  the  theatre,  to  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  purchase 

her  to  Hud  out  what  k  the  fashion?    Madame  shall  go, 

fihall  see  eTcry thing  in  tJxe  respectable  company  of  her  lord 
and  master. 

If  she  take  advantage  of  the  moment  when  a  business  ap- 
pointinent,  which  yon  cannot  fail  to  keep,  detainia  you,  in 
ordfir  to  obtain  your  tacit  permis^sion  to  some  meditated  expe- 
tlttion;  if  in  order  to  obtain  that  permission  she  displays 
mU  Iht  witcheries  of  those  cajoleries  in  which  women  excH:4  and 
whose  powerful  influence  you  ought  already  to  have  known, 
well*  wptl,  the  profee»or  implores  yon  to  allow  her  to  win  you 
fitifr,  while  at  the  same  time  yon  sell  dear  the  boon  ghe  al^ks; 
and  ;ibove  all  convince  this  creature,  whoR^  soul  \&  at  once  m 
dmnpeablc  as  water  and  as  firm  as  ^k*v],  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  from  the  importance  of  your  work  to  leave  your  study. 

But  ai*  soon  as  your  wife  lias  set  foot  upon  the  street,  if  she 
fgQe§  on  foot,  don't  give  her  time  to  make  fifty  ptepp:  follow 
md  tiuck  her  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  not  be  notictNl. 

It  li  possible  that  there  exist  certain  Werthers  who^  r^ 
fined  and  di^lieate  sonU  recoil  from  thi.^  inqniFition.  But  this 
ifl  not  more  hlamahle  than  that  of  a  landed  proprietor  who 
riaes  at  nigbt  and  looks  through  the  windows  for  the  pur- 
ptim  of  kwpin^  watch  over  the  peaches  on  hli  espaliers.  You 
will  proha!>ly  by  this  course  of  action  obtain,  before  the  crime 
ia  aQomiitted^  exact  information  with  rt^gard  to  the  spart- 
meiita  which  so  many  lovers  rent  in  the  city  under  fictitious 
nifiiea.    If  it  happens  [which  Qod  forbid!]  that  your  wife 
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enters)  a  house  suspected  by  you,  try  to  find  out  if  the  place 
has  several  exits. 

Should  your  wife  take  a  hack^  what  have  yoa  to  fear?  la 
there  not  a  prefect  of  police,  to  whom  all  husbands  ought  to 
decree  a  crown  of  solid  gold^  and  has  he  not  set  np  a  little 
shed  or  bench  where  there  is  a  roister,  an  incorraptible 
guardian  of  public  morality  ?  And  does  he  not  know  all  the 
comings  and  goings  of  these  Parisian  gondolas? 

One  of  the  vital  principles  of  our  police  will  consist  in 
always  following  your  wife  to  the  furnishers  of  your  hoase^ 
if  she  is  accustomed  to  visit  them.  You  will  carefully  find  out 
wh(»thcr  there  is  any  intimacy  between  her  and  her  draper, 
her  dressmaker  or  her  milliner,  etc.  In  this  case  you  will 
apply  the  rules  of  the  conjugal  Custom  House,  and  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

If  in  your  absence  your  wife,  having  gone  out  against  your 
will,  tells  you  that  she  has  been  to  such  a  place,  to  such  a 
shop,  go  there  yourself  the  next  day  and  try  to  find  out 
wlu'ther  she  has  spoken  the  truth. 

But  passion  will  dictate  to  you,  even  better  than  this 
Meditation,  the  various  resources  of  conjugal  tyranny,  and 
we  will  here  cut  short  these  tiresome  instructions. 

5.    OF  THE  BUDGET. 

In  outlining  the  portrait  of  a  sane  and  sound  husband 
(Sw  Meditation  on  the  Predestined),  we  urgently  advise  tiiat 
he  should  ooncenl  from  his  wife  the  real  amount  of  his  income. 

In  relying  upon  this  as  the  foundation  stone  of  our  financial 
system  we  ho)H'  to  do  something  towards  discounting  tiie 
opinion,  so  very  generally  hold,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  give 
the  handling  of  his  im^ome  to  his  wife.  This  principle  is  one 
of  the  ninny  popular  errors  and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
misunderstanding  in  the  domestic  establishment. 

But  lot  us.  in  the  first  plmx*,  deal  with  the  question  of  heart, 
bt^fon*  wo  priHHHHl  to  that  of  money. 

To  draw  up  a  little  civil  list  for  your  wife  and  for  file 
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{jcqair^menu  of  the  hou^  and  to  pay  her  raooey  as  if  it  were 
It  coDtributioa^  in  twelve  equal  portions  mouth  by  months  had 
llMiieiliing  in  it  that  is  a  little  mean  and  close,  and  cannot 
Agreeable  to  any  but  sordid  and  mistrustful  souls.  By 
[jcttng  in  this  way  you  prepare  for  yourself  innumerable 
[  annoy  ancoft. 

I  could  wifih  that  during  the  Urst  year  of  your  mellitluoue 
on,  seenes  more  or  less  delightful,  plea&autries  uttered  in 
[gDod  tafite,  pretty  pursea  and  caresses  might  aecoiupa ny  and 
^ might  decorate  the  handing  over  of  this  monthly  gift;  but  the 
[tinae  will  come  when  the  self-will  of  your  wife  or  some  unfore- 
[men  expenditure  will  compel  her  to  ask  a  loan  of  the  Chamber: 
I  ptcnune  that  yon  will  always  grant  hpr  the  bill  of  indora- 
[litjr,  «a  our  unfaithful  deputies  never  fail  to  do*  They  pay, 
\  hut  tJiey  grumble ;  you  must  pay  and  at  the  Batne  time  com- 
pLiincnt  hor.    I  hopo  it  will  be  so* 

But  in  the  crisis  which  we  have  reached,  the  provisions  of 
the  ansual  budget  can  never  prove  sufficient  There  innst  be 
UL  tneretie  of  fichus,  of  bonnets,  of  frocks;  there  ig  an  expense 
which  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand  demanded  by  the  meet- 
ti^s^  by  the  diplomatic  messengers,  by  the  wuys  and  means  of 
tofe,  even  while  the  receipt*  remain  t!ie  same  as  usual.  Then 
anQit  eoinEDence  in  your  establishmejit  a  couree  of  education 
the  moat  odious,  and  the  most  dreadful  which  a  woman  can 
BodergD.  I  know  but  few  noble  and  generous  souls  who 
ralue^  more  than  millions,  purity  of  heart,  franknese  of  soul, 
lad  who  would  a  thousand  times  more  readily  pardon  a  pas- 
am  tliaii  a  lie»  whose  instinctive  delicacy  has  divined  the 
edrtence  of  thia  plague  of  the  soul,  the  lowest  step  in  human 
digtrndaiion. 

Under  theaa  eircunastances  there  occur  in  the  domeetic  es- 
fiMifihincnt  the  most  dplightful  scenes  of  love.  It  is  then  that 
a  voattn  beeomei  utterly  pliant  and  like  to  the  most  hritliant 
«f  all  thi  stfii^  of  a  harp»  when  throvi-n  before  the  Hre ;  she 
foltfl  ftytind  70U,'  fibe  claspg  you,  ehe  holds  you  tight;  she 
Mets  to  all  your  caprices;  never  was  her  conversation  so  full 
isi  tciidem«!ii;  ahe  lavishes  her  endearment?  upon  you,  or 
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rather  she  sells  them  to  you;  she  at  last  becomes  lower 
than  a  chorus  girl^  for  she  prostitutes  herself  to  her  hus- 
band. In  her  sweetest  kisses  there  is  money;  in  all  her 
words  there  is  money.  In  playing  this  part  her  heart 
becomes  like  lead  towards  you.  The  most  polished^  the  most 
treacherous  usurer  never  weighs  so  completely  with  a  single 
glance  the  future  value  in  bullion  of  a  son  of  a  family  who 
may  sign  a  note  to  him^  than  your  wife  appraises  one  of  your 
desires  as  she  leaps  from  branch  to  branch  like  an  escaping 
squirrel^  in  order  to  increase  the  sum  of  money  she  may  de- 
mand by  increasing  the  appetite  which  she  rouses  in  you. 
You  must  not  expect  to  get  scot-free  from  such  seductions. 
Nature  has  given  boundless  gifts  of  coquetry  to  a  woman,  the 
usages  of  society  have  increased  them  tenfold  by  its  fashions, 
its  dresses,  its  embroideries  and  its  tippets. 

**If  I  ever  marry,"  one  of  the  most  honorable  generals  of 
our  ancient  army  used  to  say,  ^^I  won't  put  a  sou  among  the 
wedding  presents — " 

"What  will  you  put  there  then,  general  P'  asked  a  young 
girl. 

"The  key  of  my  safe." 

The  young  girl  made  a  curtsey  of  approbation.  She  moved 
her  little  head  with  a  quiver  like  that  of  the  magnetic  needle; 
rai8(^d  her  chin  slightly  as  if  she  would  have  said : 

"I  would  gladly  marry  the  general  in  spite  of  his  forty- 
flvo  years." 

But  with  regard  to  money,  what  interest  can  you  expect 
your  wife  to  take  in  a  machine  in  which  she  is  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  bookkeeper? 

Now  look  at  the  other  system. 

In  surrendering  to  your  wife,  with  an  avowal  of  absolute 
oonfldence  in  her,  two-thirds  of  your  fortune  and  letting  her 
as  mistress  control  the  conjugal  administration,  you  win 
from  her  an  esteem  which  nothing  can  destroy,  for  confidence 
and  high-mindedness  find  powerful  echoes  in  the  heart  of  a 
woman.  Madame  will  be  loaded  with  a  responsibility  which 
will  often  raise  a  barrier  against  extravagances,  all  the  stronger 
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it  U  she  ht^raeH  who  Las  created  it  iu  her  heart*  You 
fQUTBdi  hmwe  made  a  portioii  of  the  work^  and  you  may  be  eure 
thai  from  henceforth  your  wife  will  never  jierhaps  dishonor 

Moreoter,  by  seeking  in  this  way  a  method  of  defence,  con- 
iider  what  admirable  aids  are  offered  to  you  by  thiB  plan  of 


Ycm  will  haTe  in  your  house  an  exact  estimate  of  the  mor- 
ality of  your  wife,  just  as  the  quotatioua  of  the  Bourse  give 
ton  a  just  estimate  of  the  degree  of  confidence  possessed  by 
the  governmeBt. 

And  doubtless,  during  the  first  years  of  your  married  life, 
joiir  wife  will  take  pride  in  giving  you  every  luxury  and  satis- 
t&eHtm  which  your  money  can  afford. 

She  will  keep  a  gfxni  table,  she  wiH  renew  the  furniture, 
md  the  carriages ;  she  wil)  always  keep  in  her  drawer  a  sum  of 
inoiHMf  Mcred  to  her  well-beloved  and  ready  for  his  needs. 
BqI  af  course,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  life,  the  drawer 
Will  be  Tery  often  empty  and  monsieur  will  sptrnd  a  great  deal 
iOQ  touch.  The  economies  ordered  by  the  Chamber  never 
wngti  heavily  upon  the  clerks  whose  income  is  tweke  hun- 
dred francs;  and  yon  will  be  the  clerk  at  twelve  hundred 
franoa  in  your  own  house.  You  will  laugh  in  your  ileeve, 
boCMM  you  will  have  saved,  capitalized,  invested  one-third 
of  your  ineomc  during  a  long  time,  like  Louis  XV.,  who  kept 
/or  liimself  a  little  separate  treasury,  ^'against  a  rainy  day/' 
lit  vaid  to  say. 

Thui,  if  your  wife  speaks  of  economy,  her  discourse  will  be 
ftfaml  to  the  varying  quotations  of  the  money-market  You 
will  bt  abl©  to  divine  the  whole  progress  of  the  lover  by  thete 
fijttotial  flttctuattonB,  and  you  will  have  avoided  all  diMcnl- 
tiea    B  M€mpr$  bene. 

U  your  wife  failt  to  appreciate  this  excessive  confidence, 
and  dimpatea  in  one  day  a  large  proportion  of  your  fortune, 
is  the  first  place  it  k  not  probahie  that  this  prodigality 
win  itncmnt  i^  one-third  of  the  revenue  which  you  have  been 
for  ten  years;  moreover  you  will  learn,  from  the  Medi- 
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iation  on  Catastrophes,  that  in  the  veiy  crisis  produced  by 
the  follies  of  your  wife^  you  will  have  brilliant  opportunitieB 
of  slaying  the  Minotaur. 

But  the  secret  of  the  treasure  which  has  been  amassed  by 
your  thoughtfulness  need  never  be  known  till  after  your 
death;  and  if  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  it,  in 
order  to  assist  your  wife,  you  must  always  let  it  be  thought 
that  you  have  won  at  play,  or  made  a  loan  from  a  friend. 

These  are  the  true  prindples  which  should  govern  the  con- 
jugal budget. 

The  police  of  marriage  has  its  martyrology.  We  will  cite 
but  one  instance  which  will  make  plain  how  necessary  it  is 
for  husbands  who  resort  to  severe  measures  to  keep  wateh 
over  themselves  as  well  as  over  their  wives. 

An  old  miser  who  lived  at  T ,  a  pleasure  resort  if  there 

ever  was  one,  had  married  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  and 
he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  her  and  so  jealous  that  love  tri- 
umphed over  avarice;  he  actually  gave  up  trade  in  order  to 
guard  his  wife  more  closely,  but  his  only  real  change  was  that 
his  covetousness  took  another  form.  I  acknowledge  that  I  owe 
the  greater  portion  of  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay, 
which  still  is  doubtless  incomplete,  to  the  person  who  made  a 
study  of  this  remarkable  marital  phenomencHi,  to  portray 
which,  one  single  detail  will  be  amply  sufficient.  When  he  used 
to  go  to  the  country,  this  husband  never  went  to  bed  without 
secretly  raking  over  the  pathways  of  his  park,  and  he  had  a 
special  rake  for  the  sand  of  his  terraces.  He  had  made  a  dose 
study  of  the  footprints  made  by  the  different  members  of  his 
household ;  and  early  in  the  morning  he  used  to  go  and  identify 
the  tracks  that  had  been  made  there. 

"All  this  is  old  forest  land,"  he  used  to  say  to  the  person 
I  have  referred  to,  as  he  showed  him  over  the  park ;  "for  noth- 
ing can  be  seen  through  the  brushwood." 

His  wife  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  most  diarming  young 
men  of  the  town.  This  passion  had  continued  for  nine  yean 
bright  and  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  loyera,  whoee  ade 
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iVOWftl  hftil  Uh))  n  look  exchanged  tii  a  erowdecl  ball-room; 
and  while  they  dancod  togcUit?r  tht^ir  trembling  haiide  revealed 
tfarcmgh  the  Bcented  glaves  tlic  depth  of  their  love.  From  that 
day  they  had  both  of  them  taken  great  delight  In  thost;  trifles 
vhueh  happy  lovers  never  disdain.  One  day  the  young  man 
led  hi*  only  conOdant,  with  a  niysterions  air,  into  a  chamber 
wftt»n»  he  kept  tntder  glas?s  globes  upon  his  table,  with  more 
CirtJ  than  Iw  would  have  l>e§ towed  upon  the  finest  jeweb  in  the 
vortd,  Ibe  flowers  that^  in  the  excitement  of  the  dance,  had 
falkii  from  the  hair  of  hh  mistrega^  and  the  finery  which  had 
hum  caught  in  the  tn?es  whieh  f1»c  hud  brushed  through  in  the 
pirk,  Hf*  aleo  pn^servtnl  there  the  narrow  ft>otprint  left  upon 
the  day  soil  by  the  lady's  step. 

"I  could  hear/*  said  this  confidant  to  me  afterwards,  ''the 
^    '  ■ -a*d  palpitations  of  his  heart  sounding  in 

t>  ,1  we  preserved  before  the  treasures  of  this 

musetijn  of  love.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  ae  if  to 
'-the  to  heaven  the  pontiment  which   I  dared  not  ntter, 

r  humanity!'  I  thought.    'Madame  de told  me  that 

Qor  i?venin|f  al  a  ball  yon  had  Uvn  found  nearly  fainting 
ia  her  card-room?*  I  remarked  to  htm. 

•**!  cmn  Well  believe  it/  Mid  he  eatting  down  his  flashing 
|fauiei%  1  had  lci*iS4Hl  her  ami  I — Bnt/  he  added  aj*  he  pressed 
niy  hand  and  t*hot  at  iru*  ii  glanee  that  pierced  my  heart,  lier 
luulittiid  at  that  time  had  the  gout  which  threatened  to  attack 
hia  atotnaeh. 

Somir  iinw  alU^rwardg^  the  old  man  recovered  and  seemeil 
t^  take  a  new  h>a»e  of  life;  but  in  tlie  midst  of  his  eonvales^ 
mnet  he  took  to  his  bed  one  morning  and  died  enddenly. 
Tlier?  won?  ifiieb  evident  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  the  eondi- 
liflli  of  tile  dend  man  that  the  offieers  of  jugtice  wore  appeale<l 
to,  and  th«  two  lovers  were  arn-sted*  Then  wa6  enacted  at 
the  ecmrt  of  ai«i;!e«  the  mo§t  heartrending  ^eene  that  ever 
iiirrpd  dae  emotion*  i>f  n  jur}%  At  the  preliminary  examlna- 
imvaacii  of  the  two  lovers  without  hc)*itation  confeBsed  to  the 
rfiiD«^  and  with  one  thontrht  each  of  them  was  Rolely  bent  od 
the  one  her  lover,  the  other  his  niistregg.    There  were 
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two  found  guilty,  where  justice  was  looking  for  but  a  single 
culprit.  The  trial  was  entirely  taken  up  with  the  flat  contra- 
dictions which  each  of  them,  carried  away  by  the  fury  of 
devoted  love,  gave  to  the  admissions  of  the  other.  There 
they  were  imited  for  the  first  time,  but  on  the  criminals' 
bench  with  a  gendarme  seated  between  them.  They  were 
found  guilty  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  weeping  jury. 
No  one  among  those  who  had  the  barbarous  courage  to  wit- 
ness their  conveyance  to  the  scaffold  can  mention  them  to-day 
without  a  shudder.  Religion  had  won  for  them  repentance 
for  their  crime,  but  could  not  induce  them  to  abjure  their  love. 
The  scaffold  was  their  nuptial  bed,  and  there  they  slept 
together  in  the  long  night  of  death. 


MEDITATION  XXL 
The  Art  of  Bsturkinq  Home. 

Finding  himself  incapable  of  controlling  the  boiling  trans- 
ports of  his  anxiety,  many  a  husband  makes  the  mistake  of 
coming  home  and  rushing  into  the  presence  of  his  wife,  with 
the  object  of  triumphing  over  her  weakness,  like  those  bulls 
of  Spain,  which,  stung  by  the  red  banderillo,  disembowel  with 
furious  horns  horses,  matadors,  picadors,  toreadors  and  their 
attendants. 

But  oh !  to  enter  with  a  tender  gentle  mien,  like  Mascarillo, 
who  expects  a  beating  and  becomes  merry  as  a  lark  wb€n  he 
finds  his  master  in  a  good  humor  I  WeU — ^that  is  the  mark 
of  a  wise  man ! — 

'TTes,  my  darling,  I  know  that  in  my  absence  you  could 
have  behaved  badly!  Another  in  your  place  would  have 
turned  the  house  topsy-turvy,  but  you  have  only  broken  a 
pane  of  glass !  God  bless  you  for  your  considerateneas.  Go 
on  in  the  same  way  and  you  will  earn  my  eternal  gratitiide.'' 
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Saeh  ftre  the  ideas  which  ought  to  be  expressed  by  your 
face  tad  beftriogp  but  perhapg  all  the  while  you  say  to  your- 
idf: 

*T*rob»bIj  he  has  bfen  liere !" 

Alwiyt  to  hrmg  home  a  pleasant  face,  is  a  rule  which  admits 
of  no  ezoeption* 

Bat  the  art  of  never  leaving  your  house  without  return- 
tog  when  the  police  have  rerealeil  to  you  a  conspiracy — to 
fcOQfir  how  to  return  at  the  right  titiic — this  is  tlie  lesson  which 
ii  hard  t©  learn.  In  this  matter  everything  depends  upon  tact 
md  pinetration.  The  actual  events  of  life  always  transcend 
iaytJiJDg  that  is  imaginable. 

The  mmneT  of  coming  home  is  to  be  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  a  number  of  circumstances.     For  example: 

Lord  Catesby  was  a  man  of  remarkable  drength.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  thai  he  was  returniBg  from  a  fox  hunt,  to  which 
bt  hid  doubtlegs  promised  to  go,  with  some  ulterior  view, 
(or  he  rode  towards  the  fence  of  his  park  at  a  point  where,  he 
miA^  he  saw  an  extremely  fine  horse*  A§  he  had  a  passion 
lor  bnnes^  he  drew  near  to  examine  this  one  close  at  hand. 
Thare  he  caught  sight  of  I^ady  Catesby,  to  whose  rescue  it  was 
ccftaitilj  time  to  go,  if  he  were  in  the  slightest  degree  jealous 
Uft  his  own  honor.  He  rushed  upon  the  gentleman  he  saw 
flbiftt  mni  mzing  him  by  the  belt  he  hurled  him  over  the  fence 
«B  to  the  road  side. 

"Bemetnber,  sir,"  he  said  calmly,  "it  rests  with  me  to  decide 
vbellier  it  will  be  necessary  to  address  you  hereafter  and  ask 
for  isttcfa>etioa  rm  this  i^pot/' 

"Very  well,  my  lord :  but  would  you  have  the  goodness  to 
llircvir  otcr  my  horse  also?" 

BttI  the  phlegmatic  nablennm  barl  already  taken  the  arm  of 
bta  wife  as  he  gravely  mid: 

T  blame  you  very  much,  my  dear  creature,  for  not  having 
told  me  that  I  waa  to  love  you  for  two.  Hereafter  every  other 
day  I  iball  love  you  for  ihe  gentleman  yonder,  and  all  other 
daji  for  myaelf .'' 

Thit  advexttitfe  m  regarded  in  England  as  one  of  the  heat 
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returns  home  that  were  ever  known.  It  is  true  it  consisted 
in  uniting^  with  singular  felicity^  eloquence  of  deed  to  that 
of  word. 

But  the  art  of  re-entering  your  home^  principles  of  which 
are  nothing  else  but  natural  deductions  from  the  system  of 
politeness  and  dissimulation  which  have  been  commended  in 
preceding  Meditations,  is  after  all  merely  to  be  studied  in 
preparation  for  the  conjugal  catastrophes  which  we  will  now 
consider. 


MEDITATION  XXII. 
Of  Catastrophes. 

The  word  Catastrophe  is  a  term  of  literature  which  signifies 
the  final  climax  of  a  play. 

To  bring  about  a  catastrophe  in  the  drama  which  you  are 
playing  is  a  method  of  defence  which  is  as  easy  to  undertake 
as  it  is  wrtain  to  succeed.  In  advising  to  employ  it,  we  would 
not  ci>nceal  from  you  its  perils. 

The  conjugal  catastrophe  may  be  compared  to  one  of  those 
higli  fevers  which  either  carry  off  a  predisposed  subject  or 
tHunplotely  restore  his  health.  Thus,  when-  the  catastrophe 
suixh^hIs,  it  keei>8  a  woman  for  years  in  the  prudent  realms  of 
virtue. 

Monnncr,  this  method  is  the  last  of  all  those  which  science 
has  Uvn  able  to  discover  up  to  this  present  moment. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the 
death  of  Lucretia,  the  two  embarkations  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus 
wtv  examples  of  political  catastrophe.  It  wiU  not  be  in  your 
power  to  act  on  such  a  large  scale ;  nevertheless,  within  their 
own  area,  your  dramatic  climaxes  in  conjugal  life  will  not  be 
los8  eflfective  than  these. 

Rut  since  the  art  of  cremating  a  situation  and  of  transform* 
ing  it,  by  the  introduction  of  natural  incidents,  constitutes 
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foins;  eiiiee  the  rttiirn  to  virtue  of  a  womaiij  wlio&e  foot  has 
ateeftdj  left  some  iracki^  upon  the  sweet  and  gilded  sand 
«Udi  mmrk  the  pathway  of  vice^  is  tliu  luojit  diflicult  to  bring 
abovt  of  all  deiiouuiiien^  and  ^itice  geDiu?^  neither  knows  it 
oor  toadies  U,  the  practitioner  in  conjugal  laws  feels  compelled 
'  Ihe  outlet  that  ho  ig  incapable  of  i-edncing  to 
i:  ^         rple^  a  science  which  is  as  changeable  as  circum* 

tlaneedy  as  delnsife  as  oppfirtunitj,  and  m  indefinable  as 
iifltiiict 

If  we  may  um  an  oxpre^sion  which  neither  Diderot,  d'Alem- 
bcri  nor  Valfairej  in  spite  of  cverv  effort,  have  iK^en  able  to 
eafrmft  on  our  language,  a  conjugal  catastroi>!ie  Me  submlore  is 
lOOitiHl  fmin  nfar;  bo  tljat  our  only  conra*  will  he  to  sketch 
fl^Dl  imperfcilly  cer^am  conjugal  ^situations  of  an  analogona 
klud,  thuB  imitating  the  pliilogopher  of  ancient  time  who, 
•vking  in  vain  to  explain  motion,  walked  forward  in  his 
Attt^mpt  to  comprelient]  laws  which  were  ineornprehensihle. 

A  htssband,  in  accunhinee  with  the  principles  corapriR^d  in 
mr  Meditation  on  Foltce,  will  expressly  forbid  his  wife  to 
frccive  the  visits  of  a  -celibate  whom  he  su^pc^cts  of  being  her 
Inr«*r»  anil  wliom  fthe  lias  promiRnl  never  again  to  eee.  Some 
minor  sicenci  ut  the  il(uue!!=tic  intiTi^r  wc  lt*ave  for  matrimonial 
imagitiatiom  to  conjure  up;  n  husband  can  delineate  them 
nrach  bcito'  than  we  can;  he  will  betnkc  himself  in  thought 
kiek  to  ihosa  d«y«  when  delightful  longlngg  invited  sincere 
aanfifloicca  and  when  the  workings  of  his  policy  put  into 
motion  rertatn  adroitly  handled  machinery. 

I^t  ii#  «uppo»e,  in  order  to  make  more  interesting  the 

ttstunil  spene  to  which  T  refer,  tluit  you  who  read  are  a  hus- 

hmd^  wbofse  carefully  organizeti  [whce  has  matle  the  diificovery 

that  vnirr  wife^  profiting  hy  the  Imurs*  devoted  by  you  to  a 

III  Imn4|uet.  to  which  she  probably  pfoenred  you  an 

'  oeiTed  at  your  houpc  M.  A 2. 

fid  all  the  conditions  necesgary  to  bring  about  the 
■  le  of  conjugal  cata?;trophes, 

V.  u  r.  turn  home  just  in  time  to  find  your  arrival  has  roin- 
cidrd  with  that  of  At.  A z^  tot  we  would  not  advise  you  to 
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have  the  interval  between  the  acts  too  long.  But  in  what  mood 
should  you  enter?  Certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  previous  Meditation.  In  a  rage  then  ?  Still  less  should 
you  do  that  You  should  come  in  with  good-natured  careless- 
ness, like  an  absent-minded  man  who  has  forgotten  his  purse, 
the  statement  which  he  has  drawn  up  for  the  minister,  his 
pocket-handkerchief  or  his  snuff-box. 

In  that  case  you  will  either  catch  two  lovers  together,  or 
your  wife,  forewarned  by  the  maid,  will  have  hidden  the 
celibate. 

Now  let  us  consider  these  two  unique  situations. 

But  first  of  all  we  will  observe  that  husbands  ought  always 
to  be  in  a  position  to  strike  terror  in  their  homes  and  ought 
long  before  to  make  preparations  for  the  matrimonial  second 
of  September. 

Thus  a  husband,  from  the  moment  that  his  wife  has  caused 
him  to  perceive  certain  first  symptoms,  should  never  fail  to 
give,  time  after  time,  his  personal  opinion  on  the  course  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  by  a  husband  in  a  great  matrimonial 
crisis. 

"As  for  me,"  you  should  say,  "I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  killing  the  man  I  caught  at  my  wife's  feet.'' 

With  regard  to  the  discussion  that  you  will  thus  give  rise 
to,  you  will  be  led  on  to  aver  that  the  law  ought  to  have  given 
to  the  husband,  as  it  did  in  ancient  Home,  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  his  children,  so  that  he  could  slay  those  who 
were  spurious. 

These  ferocious  opinions,  which  really  do  not  bind  you 
to  anything,  will  impress  your  wife  with  salutary  terror;  you 
will  enumerate  them  lightly,  even  laughingly — and  say  to  her, 
"Certainly,  my  dear,  I  would  kill  you  right  gladly.  Would 
you  like  to  be  murdered  by  me  ?" 

A  woman  cannot  help  fearing  that  this  pleasantry  may  some 
day  become  a  very  serious  matter,  for  in  these  crimes  of 
impulse  there  is  a  certain  proof  of  love;  and  then  women 
who  know  better  than  any  one  else  how  to  say  true  things 
laughingly  at  times  suspect  their  husbands  of  this  feminine 
trick. 
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Wbea  ihen  a  husband  surprises  his  wife  engaged  in  even 
oc^Dversation  with  her  lorer,  his  face  stiU  calmj 
prodiiee  the  effect  mjthologicailj  attributed  to  the 
fcldirttted  Gorgon, 

In  order  to  produce  a  favorable  catastrophe  at  this  June* 
tuTt,  you  must  act  in  accordauce  with  the  character  of  your 
infe,  dth^  play  a  pathetic  scene  k  ia  Diderot,  or  resort  to 
irony  like  Cicero,  or  rush  to  your  pistols  loaded  with  a  blank 
charge,  or  ereu  fire  them  off*  if  you  think  that  a  serious  row 
IS    indbpcHfiabk. 

A  FktUfui  iuisband  may  often  gain  a  great  advantage  from 
m  ieet>e  of  unexaggerat^d  sentimentality.  He  enters,  he  seea 
the  terer  and  transfixes  him  with  a  glance.  As  soon  ae  the 
ntibflie  retireij  he  falls  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  he  declaims 
m  htig  ipeech,  id  which  omong  other  phrases  there  occurs  this: 

"Why,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  have  never  been  able  to  love 
TOO  as  I  should !" 

He  weeps,  and  she  weeps^  and  this  tearful  catastrophe  leavea 
t»otliiiig  to  be  desired. 

We  vould  explain,  apropos  of  the  gk^eond  mt'thod  by  which 
the  Gatastrophe  may  be  brought  about,  what  should  be  the 
molifes  which  lead  a  hnsband  to  vary  this  s^ene,  in  accordance 
wifll  Ibe  greater  or  less  d^ree  of  strength  which  his  wife's 
character  poaaeaies. 

Let  Uj  pursue  this  subject. 

II  by  good  luck  it  happens  that  your  wife  has  put  her  lover 
in  «  plijee  of  concealment,  the  catastrophe  will  be  very  much 
mom  iueceaefuh 

Even  if  the  apartment  is  not  arranged  according  to  ihu 
jmieiples  prescribed  in  the  Mrditation,  you  will  easily  dia- 
ccrn  li*  placi*  into  which  the  celibate  has  vanished,  although 
hi  be  Dfrft  like  Tjord  Boron's  Don  Juan,  bundled  up  under  the 
of  ft  divan.  If  by  chance  your  apartment  is  in  dis* 
r,  yon  ought  to  have  sufficient  diBcernoient  to  know  that 
fbefi  U  only  one  place  in  which  a  mi\n  coukl  bestow  himsell 
fteally,  if  by  eomi^  dcvilbh  inspiration  he  has  made  himaplf 
aoMuitl  tliat  hi*  bae  fqneezcd  into  some  unimai^inable  lurking* 
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place  (for  we  may  expect  anything  from  a  celibate) ,  well, 
either  your  wife  cannot  help  casting  a  glance  towards  this 
mysterious  spot^  or  she  will  pretend  to  look  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction,  and  then  nothing  is  easier  for  a  husband 
than  to  set  a  mouse-trap  for  his  wife. 

The  hiding-place  being  discovered,  you  must  walk  straight 
up  to  the  lover.    You  must  meet  him  face  to  face ! 

And  now  you  must  endeavor  to  produce  a  fine  efifect.  With 
your  face  turned  three-quarters  towards  him,  you  must  raise 
your  head  with  an  air  of  superiority.  This  attitude  will 
enhance  immensely  the  effect  which  you  aim  at  producing. 

The  most  essential  thing  to  do  at  this  moment,  is  to  over- 
whelm the  celibate  by  some  crushing  phrase  which  you  have 
been  manufacturing  all  the  time ;  when  you  have  thus  floored 
him,  you  will  coldly  show  him  the  door.  You  will  be  very 
polite,  but  as  relentless  as  the  executioner's  axe,  and  as  impas- 
sive as  the  law.  This  freezing  contempt  will  already  probably 
have  produced  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  your  wife.  There 
must  be  no  shouts,  no  gesticulations,  no  excitement.  "Men  of 
high  social  rank,"  says  a  young  English  author,  "never  behave 
like  their  inferiors,  who  cannot  lose  a  fork  without  sounding 
the  alarAi  throughout  the  whole  neighborhood:'' 

When  the  celibate  has  gone,  you  will  find  yourself  alone 
with  your  wife,  and  then  is  the  time  when  you  must  subjugate 
her  forever. 

You  should  therefore  stand  before  her,  putting  on  an  air 
whose  affected  calmness  betrays  the  profoundest  emotion; 
then  you  must  choose  from  among  tlie  following  topics,  which 
we  have  rhetorically  amplified,  and  wliich  are  most  congenial 
to  your  feelings:  "Madame,"  you  mupt  say,  "I  will  speak  to 
you  neither  of  your  vows,  nor  of  my  love;  for  you  have  too 
much  sense  and  I  have  too  much  pride  to  make  it  possible 
that  I  should  overwhelm  you  with  those  execrations,  which 
all  husbands  have  a  right  to  utter  under  these  circumstances : 
for  the  least  of  the  mistakes  that  T  should  make,  if  I  did  so, 
is  that  I  would  be  fully  justified.  T  will  not  now,  even  if  I 
iK)uld,  indulge  either  in  wrath  or  resentment.    It  is  not  I  who 
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^  d ;  for  I  liavc^  loo  much  heart  to  be  frightened 

I  ^  yinion  whieh  almost  always  treats  witli  ridi- 

cule and  condemnation  a  husband  whoec  wife  has  misbehaved. 
Wlim  I  examine  my  life  I  eec  nothing  there  that  makes  this 
tresw^ht'ry  deserved  by  me,  as  it  is  des^orved  by  many  others. 
1  Etjil  love  you.  T  have  nerer  been  fiilR%  I  will  not  say  to  my 
dotr,  for  I  have  found  nothing  onerous  in  adoring  you,  but 
not  even  to  those  welcome  obligationi  which  sincere  feel- 
ifig  ijnpo^'s  u}>on  tii«  both.  You  have  had  all  my  eonfidenco 
iod  ytm  have  aim  had  the  administration  of  my  fortune,  I 
biite  rt^fuR^  von  nothing.  And  now  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  tamcxl  to  you  a  face  J  will  not  say  stem^  bot  which 
ti  yet  repinachf  ul.  But  let  us  drop  this  gubject,  for  it  is  of  no 
UH?  for  me  to  defend  myself  at  a  moment  when  you  have 
proTi»*l  In  me  with  such  energ}'  that  there  is  .something  lacking 
la  nie,  dnd  that  I  «ni  not  intended  hy  nature  to  accomplish  the 
{iilBeult  task  of  n?ndeHng  you  happy.  But  I  would  ask  you, 
at  a  friend  ippeaking  to  a  friend^  how  could  you  have  the  heart 
:> .  ut  J  peril  at  the  s^anie  time  the  lives  of  thre^  human  creatures: 
lint  r.f  the  mother  of  my  children,  who  will  always  be  sacred 
In  ii.t' :  that  of  the  head  of  the  family .;  and  finally  of  him*— who 
lofw  [she  perhaps  at  these  wordg  will  throw  herself  at 
rour  f^^t;  Tou  must  not  permit  her  to  do  bo;  she  is  unworthy 
vf  km«t*]tng  there]*  For  you  no  longer  love  me,  Eliza.  Well, 
mr  poor  child  fyou  must  not  eatl  her  my  poor  child  excepting 
ihtn  the  crime  has  not  W^n  committed] — why  deceive  our- 
.-^?  W\iy  do  yon  not  aoswer  me?  If  love  ie  estinguished 
r  n  married  couple,  cannot  friendship  and  confidence 
•  '  'vrvf'?  Are  we  not  two  companions  united  in  makintj 
irney?     Can  it  he  gaid  Uiat  during  the  journey 

......4  never  hold  out  his  hand  to  the  other  to  raiae  up 

a  Cfommio  or  to  prevent  a  eomrade*«  fall?  But  I  ha?e  per- 
ks^ m\A  too  much  and  I  am  wounding  your  prida — ElisEa! 
EMnr 

X«rtr  irhftt  the  deuce  wtnild  yon  expect  a  woman  to  answer? 
Why  a  eatastrophe  naturally  follows,  without  a  i^ingle  word. 

Ill  a  lumdrcd  women  there  may  be  found  at  leaat  a  good 
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half  dozen  of  feeble  creatures  who  under  this  violent  shock 
return  to  their  husbands  never  perhaps  again  to  leave  them, 
like  scorched  cats  that  dread  the  fire.  But  this  scene  is  a  veri- 
table alezipharmaca,  the  doses  of  which  should  be  measured 
out  by  prudent  hands. 

For  certain  women  of  delicate  nerves,  whose  souls  are  soft 
and  timid,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  lurking-place 

where  the  lover  lies,  and  say :  ^'M.  A z  is  there !"  [at  this 

point  shrug  your  shoulders].  "How  can  you  thus  run  the 
risk  of  causing  the  death  of  two  worthy  people?  I  am  going 
out ;  let  him  escape  and  do  not  let  this  happen  again." 

But  there  are  women  whose  hearts,  too  violently  strained 
in  these  terrible  catastrophes,  fail  them  and  they  die;  others 
whose  blood  undergoes  a  change,  and  they  fall  a  prey  to  serious 
maladies;  others  actually  go  out  of  their  minds.  These  are 
examples  of  women  who  take  poison  or  die  suddenly — and 
we  do  not  suppose  that  you  wish  the  death  of  the  sinner. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  beautiful  and  impressionable  of  all 
the  queens  of  France,  the  charming  and  unfortunate  Maiy 
Stuart,  after  having  seen  Rizzio  murdered  almost  in  her  arms, 
fell  in  love  nevertheless  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell;  but  she 
was  a  queen  and  queens  are  abnormal  in  disposition. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  woman  whose  portrait 
adorns  our  first  Meditation  is  a  little  Mary  Stuart,  and  wc 
will  hasten  to  raise  the  curtain  for  the  fiith  act  in  this  grand 
drama  entitled  Marriage. 

A  conjugal  catastrophe  may  burst  out  anywhere,  and  a 
thousand  incidents  which  we  cannot  describe  may  give  it 
birth.  Sometimes  it  is  a  handkerchief,  as  in  Othello;  or  a 
pair  of  slippers,  as  in  Don  Juan;  sometimes  it  is  the  mistake 
of  your  wife,  who  cries  out — "Dear  Alphonsel"  instead  of 
"Dear  Adolph !"  Sometimes  a  husband,  finding  out  that  his 
wife  is  in  debt,  will  go  and  call  on  her  chief  creditor,  and 
will  take  her  some  morning  to  his  house,  as  if  by  chance,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe.  "Monsieur  Josse,  you  are 
a  jeweler  and  you  sell  your  jewels  with  a  readiness  which  is 
not  equaled  by  the  readiness  of  your  debtors  to  pay  for  them. 
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The  countess  owes  you  thirty  thouBand  francs.  If  you  wUh 
to  be  pmd  to-morrow  [tradesnu'D  should  always  be  Tisited 
it  the  tnd  of  the  month]  come  to  her  at  noon ;  her  husband 
will  bo  in  the  chamber.  Do  not  attend  to  any  sign  which 
ibe  may  make  to  impos^e  silence  upon  you — speak  out  boldly, 
I  will  pay  all," 

So  tbai  the  cataBtrophe  in  the  ficience  of  marriago  is  whi^ 
igum  are  in  arithmetic. 

Ail  the  principles  of  higher  conjugal  philosophy,  on  which 
lie  bftscd  the  meuis  of  defence  outlined  in  this  second  pari 
of  oar  bookj  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  human  sentiments, 
and  we  have  found  them  in  different  places  in  the  great  book 
rf  the  worid.  Just  ns  persons  of  intellect  instinctively  apply 
tbe  liwa  of  taste  whose  principles  they  would  find  difficulty 
in  formulating,  eo  we  have  seen  numberless  people  of  deep 
feeling  employing  with  singular  felicity  the  precepts  which 
we  are  about  to  unfold,  yet  none  of  them  consciously  acted 
m  a  definite  system*  The  sentiments  which  this  situation 
LC^irrd  only  revealed  to  them  incomplete  fragments  of  a 
faii  gyivtem;  just  as  the  scientific  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj  found  that  their  imperfect  microscopes  did  not  enable 
Ihoti  to  aee  all  the  living  orgnnism?,  whose  existence  had 
yet  been  proved  to  them  by  the  logic  of  their  patient  genius. 

We  hope  that  the  observations  already  made  in  thia  book, 
and  in  those  which  follow,  will  l)e  of  a  nature  to  de&troy  the 
opimon  which  frivoloufi  men  maintain,  namely  that  marriage 
i«  a  siBecure.  According  to  our  view,  a  husband  who  gives 
way  to  ennui  t^  a  heretic,  and  more  than  that«  he  is  a  man 
who  lives  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  marriage  state^  of 
importance  he  ha^  no  conception.  In  this  connection, 
Mt^i  tat  ions  perhaps  will  reveal  to  very  many  ignorant 
the  mysteries  of  a  world  before  ^hich  they  stand  with 
open  eyei^  yet  w  ithout  seeing  it. 

We  hope,  moreover,  that  these  principles  when  well  applied 
will  produce  many  conversions,  and  that  among  tht»  pages 
that  eeparatc  thiB  second  part  from  that  entitled  Civa  War 
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many  tears  will  be  shed  and  many  yows  of  repentance 
breathed. 

Yes,  among  the  fonr  hundred  thousand  honest  women  whom 
we  hare  so  carefully  sifted  out  from  all  the  European  nations, 
we  indulge  the  belief  that  there  are  a  certain  number,  say 
three  hundred  thousand,  who  will  be  sufficiently  self-willed, 
charming,  adorable,  and  bellicose  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Civil  War. 

To  arms  then,  to  arms  I 


THIBD  PART, 

Relatixg  to  Civil  Wab, 

*'  Lovely  as  the  seraphs  of  Klotist^xik, 
Terrible  as  the  devili  of  Milt-on. " 

MEDITATION  XXIIT. 

Of  JUnifestoes, 

'  preliminar}*  preet-pts,  by  whicli  science  hm  been  enabled 
flt  thie  point  to  put  weapons  into  the  hand  of  a  husband^ 
jin*  ft?w  in  number ;  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  know 
ubether  he  will  be  Tanquiehed,  as  to  examine  whether  he  can 
•  Tcr  any  resistance  in  the  conflict. 

Mesnwhilej  we  will  act  up  here  certain  beacons  to  light 
tp  the  oretia  where  a  huisband  is  soon  to  fin<l  himself,  in  alli- 
4IIOF  with  religion  and  law,  engaged  single-handed  in  a  con- 
u^i  with  his  wife^  who  is  supported  by  her  native  craft  and  the 
vholf  n3*agcs  of  flocietj  as  her  allies, 

LXXXIT. 
Anything  may  be  expected  and  anything  may  be  gnppoe^d 
•>f  a  woman  who  ie  in  love* 

LXXXnL 
The  actions  of  a  woman  who  intends  to  deceive  her  hnsband 
■n?  m]mmi  always  the  result  of  stndy^  but  never  dictated  by 

LXXXIV. 
The  greater  nnmber  of  women  atlvancc  lilce  the  flea,  by 
erratic  teapti  and  bounds.    They  owe  their  escape  to  the  height 
or  depth  of  their  first  ideas,  and  any  interruption  of  their 
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plans  rather  favors  their  execution.  But  they  operate  only 
within  a  narrow  area  which  it  is  easy  for  the  husband  to 
make  still  narrower ;  and  if  he  keep  cool  he  will  end  by  extin- 
guishing this  piece  of  living  saltpetre. 

LXXXV. 

A  husband  should  never  allow  himself  to  address  a  single 
disparaging  remark  to  his  wife,  in  presence  of  a  third  party. 

LXXXVI. 
The  moment  a  wife  decides  to  break  her  marriage  vow  she 
reckons  her  husband  as  everything  or  nothing.    All  defensive 
operations  must  start  from  this  proposition. 

LXXXVII. 

The  life  of  a  woman  is  either  of  the  head,  of  the  heart,  or 
of  passion.  When  a  woman  reaches  the  age  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  life,  her  husband  ought  to  find  out  whether  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  her  intended  infidelity  proceeds  from  vanity, 
from  sentiment  or  from  temperament.  Temperament  may 
be  remedied  like  disease ;  sentiment  is  something  in  which  the 
husband  may  find  great  opportunities  of  success;  but  vanity 
is  incurable.  A  woman  whose  life  is  of  the  head  may  be  a 
terrible  scourge.  She  combines  the  faults  of  a  passionate 
woman  with  those  of  the  tender-hearted  woman,  without 
having  their  palliations.  She  is  destitute  alike  of  phy,  love, 
virtue  or  sex. 

LXXXVIII. 

A  woman  whose  life  is  of  the  head  will  strive  to  inspire  her 
husband  with  indifference;  the  woman  whose  life  is  of  the 
heart,  with  hatred;  the  passionate  woman,  with  disgust. 

LXXXIX. 

A  husband  never  loses  anything  bv  appearing  to  believe  in 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  by  preserving  an  air  of  patience  and 
by  keeping  silence.  Silence  especially  troubles  a  woman  amaz- 
ingly. 
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XC. 

To  ahow  hiineelf  aware  of  the  passion  of  liis  wife  is  the 
0f  a  fool;  but  to  affect  ignorance  of  all  proves  that  a 
hai  Bense,  and  this  h  in  fact  the  only  attitude  to  take. 
I  taught,  moreaver,  that  everybody  in  France  is  Bensible. 

XCL 
The  rock  mo«t  to  be  avoided  is  ridicule. — "At  least,  let  ui 
[be  affectionate  in  public/*  onght  to  be  the  maxim  of  a  married 
l^fliblbhtDent     For  b«jth  the  married  couple  to  lose  honor, 
consideration,  n^sipect  and  all  that  is  worth  living 
fo?  tn  society,  is  to  become  a  nonentitj% 


These  axioms  relate  to  the  contest  aloue. 
trophic  others  will  be  needed  for  that. 


As  for  the  cataa- 


» 


We  hare  called  this  crisis  Civil  War  for  two  reasons:  never 
vii  A  war  more  really  intestine  and  at  the  same  time  so  polite 
41  tbia  war>  But  in  what  point  and  in  what  manner  does  this 
fatal  war  break  out?  You  do  not  believe  that  your  wife 
iriil  call  out  regiments  and  sound  the  trumpet^  do  you?  She 
win,  perbaps,  have  a  commanding  officer,  but  that  is  alL  And 
tills  Iseble  army  corps  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  peace 
«l  foor  cstablisliment. 

**Yoii  fortiid  me  to  see  the  pe<>ple  that  I  like  V'  is  an  exor- 
liiuin  which  hat  serveti  for  a  manifesto  in  most  homes*  This 
phraae,  with  all  the  ideas  that  are  concomitant,  is  oftenest 
ctnployetl  hv  vain  and  artificial  worac^n, 

Th£  most  usual  rimnifi.*i^to  h  tliat  which  is  proclaimed  in 
the  eooJQ^l  bc*d,  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  This  subject 
will  be  treated  in  detail  in  the  Meditntion  entitled :  Of  Variom 
Wmpontj.  in  the  paragraph,  Of  Mod  est  tf  in  its  Conntctwn  wiih 

Oertain  women  of  a  l}*mphatic  temperament  will  pretend 
haTe  th€  iiplcen  and  mil  even  feign  death*  if  they  can  only 

by  the  benefit  of  a  secret  divorcer 

i  of  them  owi-  their  independence  to  the  execution  of 
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a  plan^  whose  effect  upon  the  majority  of  husbands  is  unfail- 
ing  and  whose  perfidies  we  will  now  reveaL 

One  of  the  greatest  of  human  errors  springs  from  the  belief 
that  our  honor  and  our  reputation  are  founded  upon  our 
actions,  or  result  from  the  approbation  which  the  general 
conscience  bestows  upon  our  conduct.  A  man  who  lives  in 
the  world  is  bom  to  be  a  slave  to  public  opinion.  Now  a 
private  man  in  France  has  less  opportunity  of  influencing  the 
world  than  his  wife,  although  he  has  ample  occasion  for  ridi- 
culing it.  Women  possess  to  a  marvelous  degree  the  art  of 
giving  color  by  specious  arguments  to  the  recriminations  in 
which  they  indulge.  They  never  set  up  any  defence,  except- 
ing when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  in  this  proceeding  they 
are  pre-eminent,  knowing  how  to  oppose  arguments  by  pre- 
cedents, proofs  by  assertions,  and  thus  they  very  often  obtain 
victory  in  minor  matters  of  detail.  They  see  and  know,  with 
admirable  penetration,  when  one  of  them  presents  to  another 
a  weapon  which  she  herself  is  forbidden  to  whet  It  is  thus 
that  they  sometimes  lose  a  husband  without  intending  it 
They  apply  the  match  and  long  afterwards  are  terror-stricken 
at  the  conflagration. 

As  a  general  thing,  all  women  league  themselves  against 
a  married  man  who  is  accused  of  tyranny;  for  a  secret  tie 
unites  them  all,  as  it  unites  all  priests  of  the  same  religion. 
They  hate  each  other,  yet  shield  each  other.  You  can  never 
gain  over  more  than  one  of  them ;  and  yet  this  act  of  seduction 
would  be  a  triumph  for  your  wife. 

You  are,  therefore,  outlawed  from  the  feminine  kingdom. 
You  see  ironical  smiles  on  every  lip,  you  meet  an  epigram  in 
every  answer.  These  clever  creatures  forge  their  daggers 
and  amuse  themselves  by  sculpturing  the  handle  before  deal- 
ing you  a  graceful  blow. 

The  treacherous  art  of  reservation,  the  tricks  of  silence, 
the  malice  of  suppositions,  the  pretended  good  nature  of  an 
inquiry,  all  these  arts  are  employed  against  you.  A  man 
who  undertakes  to  subjugate  his  wife  is  an  example  too  dan- 
gerous to  escape  destruction  from  them,  for  will  not  his  con- 
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duet  call  up  ftgainst  them  the  gatire  of  eyery  hueband?  More** 
<yi«f,  «U  of  them  will  attack  jou^  either  by  bitter  witticisms^ 
or  hy  seriotis  urguments,  or  by  the  hackneyed  maxims  of  gal- 
Itntfj.  A  swarm  of  Qelibates  will  support  all  Uieir  mllim 
ind  jou  irill  be  aseailod  and  persecuted  as  an  originalj  a 
^Tfint,  a  bad  ted-fellow,  an  eccentric  man,  a  man  not  to  be 
tnuct4?<L 

Your  wife  will  defend  you  like  the  bear  in  tlie  fabk  of 
Ltt  Fontaine;  she  will  throw  paring  stones  at  your  head  to 
drire  away  the  flies  that  alight  on  it.  Bhc  will  tell  you  in 
Uic  ercning  all  the  things  that  have  bffcn  said  nhout  you^  and 
will  ask  an  explanation  of  acts  which  you  never  committed, 
iUfi  o£  words  which  you  never  said.  She  professes  to  have 
iwsiified  you  for  faults  of  which  you  are  innocent;  ehc  has 
botst«*tI  of  a  liberty  which  ishe  does  not  posst-ss,  in  order  to 
dear  you  of  the  wrong  which  you  have  done  in  denying  that 
hliertj.  The  deafening  rattle  which  your  wife  shakes  will 
bUoir  jott  everywhere  with  its  obtrusive  din.  Your  darling 
will  Muti  you,  will  torture  you,  nutan while  arming  herself  by 
taking  yoa  fe«'l  only  tlie  tht>rns  of  married  life.  She  will 
*f*^t  Toti  with  a  radiant  gmile  in  public^  and  will  be  sullen 
'  '  nme.  She  will  be  dull  when  you  are  merry,  and  will  make 
y«u  deUssit  her  miTriment  when  you  are  moody.  Your  two 
fJMs*  mil  pres<*nt  a  perjwtual  contrast* 

Very  few  men  have  gufficient  force  of  mind  not  to  succumb 
to  tt:  "  '  iiiinary  comedy^  which  is  always  cleverly  played, 
and  '  -  tlic  hottrm  rai^^d  by  the  Coi^sacks,  as*  they 

•dnuiee  to  battle.  Manv  hutilmndt^  tiecome  irritated  and  fall 
into  imfparablc  niii^takcs.  Others  abandon  their  wiveg.  An<l, 
Jniiid^  evvEi  thoa^  of  superior  intelligence  do  not  know  how 
lo  get  hold  of  the  enchanted  ring,  by  which  to  dispel  this 
fcmimm*  phanta5m;ig'>ria. 

Two-lhirdii  of  euch  women  are  enabled  to  win  their  inde- 
paidintoe  hy  thii»  single  manmuvre,  which  h  no  more  than  a 
WftftW  of  their  forecg.     In  tltii^  cas<^  the  wnr  ih  m^m  endcH. 

But  a  <frong  mnri  who  ci>iirnjjr*H»osly  keeps  cool  Ihroughmii 
Urn  fijwt  awsiault  will  find  much  amu(*ement  in  laying  bare  Uj 
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his  wif e^  in  a  light  and  bantering  way^  the  secret  feelings 
which  make  her  thus  behave^  in  following  her  step  by  step 
through  the  labyrinth  which  she  treads,  and  telling  her  in 
answer  to  her  every  remark,  that  she  is  false  to  herself,  while 
he  preserves  throughout  a  tone  of  pleasantry  and  never 
becomes  excited. 

Meanwhile  war  is  declared,  and  if  her  husband  has  not  been 
dazzled  by  these  first  fireworks,  a  woman  has  yet  many  other 
resources  for  securing  her  triumph ;  and  these  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  following  Meditations  to  discover. 


MEDITATION  XXIV. 
Pbinciples  of  Stbategy. 

The  Archduke  Charles  published  a  very  fine  treatise  on 
military  art  under  the  title  Principles  of  Strategy  in  Relation 
to  the  Campaigns  of  1796.  These  principles  seem  somewhat 
to  resemble  poetic  canons  prepared  for  poems  already  pub- 
lished. In  these  days  we  are  become  very  much  more  ener- 
getic, we  invent  rules  to  suit  works  and  works  to  suit  rules. 
But  of  what  use  were  ancient  principles  of  military  art  in  pres- 
ence of  the  impetuous  genius  of  Napoleon  ?  If,  to-day,  how- 
ever, we  reduce  to  a  system  the  lessons  taught  by  this  great 
captain  whose  new  tactics  have  destroyed  the  ancient  ones, 
what  future  guarantee  do  we  possess  that  another  Napoleon 
will  not  yet  be  bom  ?  Books  on  military  art  meet,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  fate  of  ancient  works  on  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  Ever}i;hing  is  subject  to  change,  either  constant 
or   periodic. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  our  work. 

So  long  as  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  woman  who  is  inert 
or  lapped  in  slumber,  nothing  has  been  easier  than  to  weave 
the  meshes  with  which  we  have  bound  her;  but  the  moment 
she  wakes  up  and  begins  to  struggle,  all  is  confusion  and 
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cotapliettioD.  If  a  husband  would  make  an  effort  to  recall 
the  pfinciples  of  the  system  which  we  have  just  described^ 
in  or<lef  to  Inrolve  his  wife  in  the  nets  which  our  second  part 
h&fr  ijet  for  her,  he  would  resemble  Wurrnser,  Mack  and  Beau- 
lieu  arranfing  their  imh&  and  their  marches  while  Napoleon 
nimbi  T  tum^  tht?ir  flank,  and  makes  use  of  their  own  tactiet 
to  desln^y  tlnfm, 

TWa  ia  just  what  your  wife  will  do. 

How  ia  it  po^aible  to  get  at  the  trutli  v  hen  each  of  you 
cooeeala  it  under  the  same  lie^  eae!i  setting  the  same  trap  for 
tbe  other?  And  whose  will  be  the  victor)^  when  each  of  van 
it  eatight  in  a  similar  gn&re? 

•^T  dear,  I  have  to  go  out ;  I  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame 
So  And  Sa  t  have  ordered  the  carriage.  Would  you  like  io 
coiBe  with  me?    Come,  be  good,  and  go  with  your  wife/' 

Yom  aay  to  yourself: 

**She  would  be  nicely  caught  if  I  consented  I  She  aiks  me 
only  to  he  refused/' 

Then  yott  reply  to  her: 

••Just  at  this  moment  I  have  some  business  with  Monsieur 
Blank,  for  he  has  to  give  a  report  in  a  business  matter  which 
deeply  eoneems  us  bothj  and  I  must  absolutely  see  him.  Then 
I  moat  go  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  So  your  arrangement 
wOl  mi  OS  both." 

•*VaT  weB,  deareat,  go  and  dress  yourself,  while  Celine 
finiih^i  dres&ing  me;  but  don't  keep  me  waiting/' 

**I  mm  ready  now,  love/*  you  cry  out,  at  the  end  of  ten 
mtnirtea^  aa  you  itand  shaved  and  dressed. 

But  all  h  changed.  A  letter  has  arrivt^;  madame  ifl  not 
wdl;  hcT  dpesa  lit*  badly ;  the  drefc'smaker  has  come;  if  it  is 
not  thd  dnwsmaker  it  is  your  ninther.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundriHl  hiidhauda  will  leave  the  house  satisfied,  believing 
that  their  wives  are*  well  guarded,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  wives  have  g<*tten  rid  of  them. 

A  lawful  wife  from  whom  her  husband  cannot  escape, 
who  ia  not  diatressed  by  pt^euniary  aniiety,  and  who  in  order 
t^  gif«  emplorymeait  to  a  vacant  mind,  examine  night  and 
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day  the  changing  tableaux  of  each  day's  experience^  soon  dis- 
covers the  mistake  she  has  made  in  falling  into  a  trap  or 
allowing  herself  to  be  surprised  by  a  catastrophe;  she  will 
then  endeavor  to  turn  all  these  weapons  against  you. 

There  is  a  man  in  society,  the  sight  of  whom  is  strangely 
annoying  to  your  wife;  she  can  tolerate  neither  his  tone, 
his  manners  nor  his  way  of  regarding  things.  Everything 
.» connected  with  tim  is  revolting  to  her;  she  is  persecuted  by 
him,  he  is  odious  to  her ;  she  hopes  that  no  one  will  tell  him 
this.  It  seems  almost  as  if  she  were  attempting  to  oppose 
you;  for  this  man  is  one  for  whom  you  have  the  highest 
esteem.  Y'ou  like  his  disposition  because  he  flatters  you;  and 
thus  your  wife  presumes  that  your  esteem  for  him  results 
from  flattered  vanity.  When  you  give  a  ball,  an  evening 
party  or  a  concert,  there  is  almost  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  madame  picks  a  quarrel  with  you,  because  you  are 
compelling  her  to  see  people  who  are  not  agreeable  to  her. 

'^At  least,  sir,  I  shall  never  have  to  reproach  myself  vrith 
omitting  to  warn  you.  That  man  will  yet  cause  you  trouble. 
Y'ou  should  put  some  confidence  in  women  when  they  pass 
sentence  on  the  character  of  a  man.  And  permit  me  to  tell 
you  that  this  baron,  for  whom  you  have  such  a  predilection, 
is  a  very  dangerous  person,  and  you  are  doing  very  wrong 
to  bring  him  to  your  house.  And  this  is  the  way  you  behave; 
you  absolutely  force  me  to  soe  one  whom  I  cannot  tolerate, 

and  if  I  ask  you  to  invite  Monsieur  A y  you  refusp  to  do 

so,  because  you  think  that  I  like  to  have  him  with  me!  I 
admit  that  he  talks  well,  that  he  is  kind  and  amiable;  but  you 
are  more  to  me  than  he  can  ever  be." 

These  rude  outlines  of  feminine  tactics,  which  are  empha- 
sized by  insincere  gestures,  by  looks  of  feigned  ingenuous- 
ness, by  artful  intonations  of  the  voice  and  even  by  the  snare 
of  cunning  silence,  are  characteristic  to  some  degree  of  their 
whole  conduct. 

There  are  few  husbands  who  in  such  circumstances  as  these 
do  not  form  the  idea  of  setting  a  mouse-trap;  they  welcome 
as  their  guests  both   ^lonsieur  A and  the  imaginary 
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WroQ  who  rfpreseiits  the  person  whom  their  wives  abhor, 
tod  they  do  so  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  lover  in  th@  cell- 
hftlie  wha  is  apparent]}'  beloved. 

Oh  ye*»  I  have  ottvn  met  in  tlie  world  young  men  who 
were  absolutely  eUrlinga  in  love  and  complete  dupes  of  a 
friendakip  which  women  pretended  to  show  them,  women  who 
f  n^dves  obliged  to  make  a  diversion  and  to  apply  a 

I  ►>  their  hiifibandij  as  their  husbamlg  had  previously 

itmm  to  th^m !  Theflo  poor  innocents  pai^a  their  time  in  run- 
auig  errands,  in  engaging  boxes  at  the  theatre,  in  riding  in 
dia  Boia  de  Boulogne  by  the  carriages  of  their  pretended 
aiiiliUBDue ;  tliej  are  publicly  credited  with  post^essing  women 
trboec  handi?  tliey  have  not  even  kitisod,  Yunity  prevents*  them 
from  c<mlradictiiig  thesc^  flattering  rumors,  and  like  Ur- 
yoimg  priesta  who  celebrate  mae^oB  without  a  Host,  they  enjoy 
i  mere  show  passion,  and  are  veritable  supernuiueraries  of 
love. 

Under  theae  eireumstaiiees  tKunetimes  a  husbjmd  or  retum- 
lOf  lioiiw  ask*  the  porter;  **Has  any  one  \m.'n  liere?" — '*JL  le 
Baroa  eame  paefc  at  two  oVloek  to  see  monsieur;  hut  as  ha 
foand  BO  mm  wae  in  hut  mndame  he  went  away ;  but  Monsieur 
A ia  with  her  now/* 

You  reach  the  dniwing-rofjm,  you  s*^  there  a  young  celi- 
bate, gprightly,  ©cented,  wearing  a  fine  necktie,  in  short  a 
perfect  dandy.  lie  is  a  inun  who  holds  you  in  higb  eateem ; 
wbi^Ji  be  oomej*  to  your  htmsfc  your  wife  lit^tons  furtively  fijr 
hia  foot^pij;  at  a  ball  she  alwiiys  iknces  with  liim.  If  you 
fnrUd  her  to  eee  him*  iihe  mekes  a  ^^reat  outcry  and  it  is  not 
till  many  years  afterwards  [see  Mt^itation  on  Laj^i  %mp- 

hwu]  tluit  you  >*x*  the  innocence  of  Monsieur  A and  tlie 

enipahUity  of  the  bnron. 

Wt  hftve  obsiTVed  aiu!  nott^l  m  one  of  tlie  cleverest  maocea* 
rrm,  tkat  of  m  Totmg  woman  who,  carrletl  away  by  an  irre- 
listjlile  poaiionp  exhibited  a  bittjer  hatretl  to  the  man  she  did 
not  lafe»  but  lavi*ht4  upon  her  Inver  f^ecret  intimatiom?  of 
Ii€r  lotc  Tlic  moment  tJmt  her  huslmnd  wag  persuaded  that 
die  lo«^  the  Cicisbto  and  hated  the  PniitQ,  sh<i  arranged 
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that  she  and  the  Patito  should  be  found  in  a  situation  whose 
compromising  character  she  had  calculated  in  advance,  and 
her  husband  and  the  execrated  celibate  were  thus  induced 
to  believe  that  her  love  and  her  aversion  were  equally  insincere. 
When  she  had  brought  her  husband  into  this  condition  of 
perplexity,  she  managed  that  a  passionate  letter  should  fall 
into  his  hands.  One  evening  in  the  midst  of  the  admirable 
catastrophe  which  she  had  thus  brought  to  a  climax,  madame 
threw  herself  at  her  husband's  feet,  wet  them  with  her  tears, 
and  thus  concluded  the  climax  to  her  own  satisfaction. 

"I  esteem  and  honor  you  profoundly,^'  she  cried,  "for  keep- 
ing your  own  counsel  as  you  have  done.  I  am  in  love  I  Is 
this  a  sentiment  which  is  easy  for  me  to  repress?  But  what 
I  can  do  is  to  confess  the  fact  to  you ;  to  implore  you  to  pro- 
tect me  from  myself,  to  save  me  from  my  own  folly.  Be  my 
master  and  be  a  stem  master  to  me ;  take  me  away  from  this 
place,  remove  me  from  what  has  caused  all  this  trouble,  con- 
sole me ;  I  will  forget  him,  I  desire  to  do  so.  I  do  not  wish 
to  betray  you.  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  the  treachery 
love  has  suggested  to  me.  Yes,  I  confess  to  you  that  the  love 
which  I  pretended  to  have  for  my  cousin  was  a  snare  set  to 
deceive  you.  I  love  him  with  the  love  of  friendship  and  no 
more. — Oh !  forgive  me !  I  can  love  no  one  but" — ^her  voice 
was  choked  in  passionate  sobs — "Oh !  let  us  go  away,  let  us 
leave  Paris!" 

She  began  to  weep;  her  hair  was  disheveled,  her  dress  in 
disarray;  it  was  midnight,  and  her  husband  forgave  her. 
From  henceforth,  the  cousin  made  his  appearance  without 
risk,  and  the  Minotaur  devoured  one  victim  more. 

What  instructions  can  we  give  for  contending  with  such 
adversaries  as  these?  Their  heads  contain  all  the  diplomacy 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna;  thoy  have  as  much  power  when 
they  are  caught  as  when  they  escape.  What  man  has  a  mind 
supple  enough  to  lay  aside  brute  force  and  strength  and  fol- 
low his  wife  through  such  mazes  as  these? 

To  make  a  false  plea  every  moment,  in  order  to  elicit  the 
truth,  a  true  plea  in  order  to  unmask  falsehood ;  to  charge  the 
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Ibstlerv  ukeii  \t&^t  expectt'dj  and  to  spike  )'Our  gun  at  tlie  very 
ieut  of  firing  it;  to  scale  the  mounlaiji  with  the  enemy, 
[in  ordef  to  deicend  to  the  plain  again  five  minutes  later;  to 
*ecotnpM3j  the  foe  ID  windings  as  rapid,  ab  obscure  ae  those  of 
i  ploTer  on  the  breezes ;  to  obe)-  when  obedience  is  necessary. 
And  to  oppo^  when  reeistance  is  inertia ;  to  traverse  the  whole 
*cale  of  hypothc^ses  as  a  ymn*^  artist  with  one  stroke  runs  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  note  of  his  piano ;  to  divine  at  last 
tit  secret  purpose  on  which  a  woman  ia  bent;  to  fear  her 
cirpsses  and  to  ieek  rather  to  find  out  what  are  the  thoughts 
tlmt  EWggested  them  and  the  pleasure  which  she  derived  from 
them — this  is  mere  child's  play  for  the  man  of  intellect  and 
lor  those  lucid  and  searching  imaginations  which  possess  the 
gift  of  doing  and  thinking  at  the  same  time.  But  there  are  a 
vajit  OQinber  of  husbands  who  are  terrified  at  the  mere  idea  of 
pitting  in  practice  the^^  principles  in  their  dealings  with 
a  vomAD. 

Such  men  m  these  preff?r  passing  their  lives  in  making  huge 
rfforta  to  become  seeond*elass  chesg-players,  or  to  pocket 
adroitly  n  ball  in  hitliarda. 

Sotite  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  are  incapable  of  keep* 
tiig  their  minds  on  such  a  cons^tant  strain  and  breaking  up 
the  habit*  of  their  life.  In  that  case  the  woman  triumphs. 
Klvf  rt*cognizes  that  in  mind  and  energy  she  is  her  husband's 
Rtperior,  although  the  superiority  may  be  but  temporary ;  and 
yH  thane  rises  in  her  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  head  of  the 

l£  ininy  men  fail  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house  this  ia 
not  from  lack  of  willinguesfi,  but  of  talent.  As  for  those  who 
ar*  ready  to  undergo  tlie  toils  of  this  terrible  duel,  it  is  quite 
tnw»  tltmt  thcT  must  nee*ls  possess  great  moral  force. 

And  really,  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  to  display  all  the 
nmmitf^  of  thi*  «<Tret  strategy,  it  is  often  u&ele&s  to  attempt 
•ettisg  mny  trapw  for  tlicse  satanic  cn^attires.  Once  women 
tiTiTB  fli  a  point  when  they  willfully  deceive,  their  counts* 
ttaoevit  become  a«  inscrutable  as  vacancy*  Here  is  an  e^mple 
rbicb  came  wilbiti  my  own  cj^peri^ce. 
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A  very  young,  veiy  pretty,  and  very  clever  coquette  of  Paris 
had  not  yet  risen.  Seated  by  her  bed  was  one  of  her  dearest 
friends.  A  letter  arrived  from  another,  a  very  impetuous  fel- 
low, to  whom  she  had  allowed  the  right  of  speaking  to  her 
like  a  master.    The  letter  was  in  pencil  and  ran  as  follows : 

*T[  understand  that  Monsieur  C is  with  you  at  this 

moment.    I  am  waiting  for  him  to  blow  his  brains  out.*' 

Madame  D calmly  continued  the  conversation  with 

Monsieur  C .    She  asked  him  to  hand  her  a  little  writing 

desk  of  red  leather  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  he  brought 
it  to  her. 

"Thanks,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  him;  "go  on  talking,  I 
am  listening  to  you." 

C talked  away  and  she  replied,  all  the  while  writing 

the  following  note : 

"As  soon  as  you  become  jealous  of  C you  two  can  blow 

out  each  other's  brains  at  your  pleasure.  As  for  you,  you  may 
die;  but  brains — ^you  haven't  any  brains  to  blow  out." 

"My  dear  friend,"  she  said  to  C y    "I  beg  you  will  light 

this  candle.  Good,  you  are  charming.  And  now  be  kind 
enough  to  leave  me  and  let  me  get  up,  and  give  this  letter 
to  Monsieur  d'H ,  who  is  waiting  at  the  door." 

All  this  was  said  with  admirable  coolness.  The  tones  and 
intonations  of  her  voice,  the  expression  of  her  face  showed  no 
emotion.    Her  audacity  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 

On  receiving  the  answer  from  the  hand  of  Monsieur  C y 

Monsieur  d'H felt  his  wrath  subside.     He  was  troubled 

with  only  one  thing  and  that  was  how  to  disguise  his  inclina- 
tion to  laugh. 

The  more  torch-light  one  flings  into  the  immense  cavern 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  illuminate,  the  more  profound  it 
appears.  It  is  a  bottomless  abyss.  It  appears  to  us  that  our 
I  task  will  be  accomplished  more  agreeably  and  more  instruc- 
tively if  we  show  the  principles  of  strategy  put  into  practice 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  when  she  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  vicious  accomplishment.  An  example  suggests  more  max- 
ims and  reveals  the  existence  of  more  methods  than  all  poe- 
sible  theories. 
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One  day  at  the  end  qI  a  dinner  given  to  certain  intLraate 
(rieDild  by  l'riiic\j  Li^briiQj  the  guests,  heated  by  champagnej 
wcf^  dtacitB^iug  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  feminine  artifiee. 
The  recent  ailteiitTire  which  was  credited  to  the  CouDtesa 

II  D.  8*  J,  jy.  A ,  apropos  of  a  ntn^kkce,  was  the  subject 

lirft  broached.  A  hiirhly  cj^teemcd  arti&t^  a  giftetl  friend  of 
tin*  emperor.  Was  vigorously  maintaining  the  opinion,  which 
fcet^oed  somewhat  unmanly,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  a  man  to 
lettft  fOcocBrfnlly  the  webi*  woTen  by  a  woman, 

**Il  ifl  my  happy  cjcperienee/^  he  said^  'Hhat  to  them  nothing 

The  Indie*  protei^ted- 

**Bufc  1  can  cite  an  m^tance  in  point," 

*it  is  an  exception!'' 

**l4't  Ofi  hear  tlie  stoiy/ *  said  a  young  lady, 

"Ye»^  (ell  it  to  nft/*  eried  all  the  guests- 

Tf;  ''  nt  old  gentleman  east  his  eyes  around,  and,  after 

ha¥ii  .  .ivd  bis  eonclo^ionB  as  to  the  age  of  the  ladies, 

pmiliMt  nod  «aid: 

^Siticc  we  are  aU  experienced  in  liftv  1  consent  to  relate  the 
ai|fl»lltiire/' 

Dead  silence  fullowe^l,  nnA  the  nornrtor  read  the  following 
from  m  'ittle  book  which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocki^: 

I  ww$  Suad  tnttr  ears  in  love  with  the  Comtesse  de .    I 


ity  and  I  was  ingenuouj*.  She  deceived  me,  I  waa 
■njnr;  she  threw  me  over,  I  wa^  ingenuous,  I  repeat,  and  I 
was  iffiefed  to  lose  her,  I  wa»  twenty;  she  forgave  me.  And 
a*  I  waif  twenty,  as  I  was  always  ingennous,  always  deceived, 
Imt  never  again  f brown  over  by  her^  I  believed  mvK^lf  to  have 
bM»n  the  best  beloved  of  lovern,  con9ef|uently  the  Imppiest  of 

men.     Hie  counters  had  a  friend,  Matlaine  de  T^ .  who 

-wmed  to  have  tome  defiigna  on  me,  but  without  compro- 
mf^iriir  h*  r  ''ijj^tdtv;  for  she  was  eenipiilons  and  regpected  the 
Ciii*'  day  while  I  was  watting  for  the  conotess 
m  *!tT  i  q-  r.»  t»#,-,  T  Tienrd  my  name  called  Irom  a  contiguous 
boi.     It  wpji  Hadame  de  T : 
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'^hat,''  she  said,  "already  here  ?  Is  this  fidelity  or  merely 
a  want  of  something  to  do?    Won't  you  come  to  me?** 

Her  voice  and  her  manner  had  a  meaning  in  them,  but*I  was 
far  from  inclined  at  that  moment  to  indulge  in  a  romance. 

"Have  you  any  plans  for  this  evening?**  she  said  to  me. 
"Don't  make  any !  If  I  cheer  your  tedious  solitude  you  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  me.  Don't  ask  any  questions,  but  obey.  Call 
my  servants.** 

I  answered  with  a  bow  and  on  being  requested  to  leave  the 
Opera,  I  obeyed. 

"Go  to  this  gentleman's  house,"  she  said  to  the  lackey. 
"Say  he  will  not  be  home  till  to-morrow." 

She  made  a  sign  to  him,  he  went  to  her,  she  whispered  in  his 
ear,  and  he  left  us.  The  Opera  began.  I  tried  to  venture  on  a 
few  words,  but  she  silenced  me ;  some  one  might  be  listening. 
The  first  act  ended,  the  lackey  brought  back  a  note,  and  told 
her  that  everything  was  ready.  Then  she  smiled,  asked  for 
my  hand,  took  me  off,  put  me  in  her  carriage,  and  I  started  on 
my  journey  quite  ignorant  of  my  destination.  Every  inquiry  I 
made  was  ansv^ered  by  a  peal  of  laughter.  If  I  had  not  been 
aware  that  this  was  a  woman  of  great  passion,  that  she  had 

long  loved  the  Marquis  de  V ,  that  she  must  have  known  I 

was  aware  of  it,  I  should  have  believed  myself  in  good  luck ; 
but  she  knew  the  condition  of  my  heart,  and  the  Comtesse 

de  .     I  therefore  rejected  all  presumptuous  ideas  and 

bided  my  time.  At  the  first  stop,  a  change  of  horses  was  sup- 
plied with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  and  we  started  afresh. 
The  matter  was  becoming  serious.  I  asked  with  some  insist- 
ency, where  this  joke  was  to  end. 

"Where  ?"  she  said,  laughing.  "In  the  pleasantest  place  in 
the  world,  but  can't  you  guess?  I'll  give  you  a  thousand 
chances.  Give  it  up,  for  you  will  never  guess.  We  are  going 
to  my  husband's  house.    Do  you  know  him  ?** 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"So  much  the  better,  I  thought  you  didn*t.  But  I  hope  you 
will  like  him.  We  have  lately  become  reconciled.  N^otia- 
tions  went  on  for  six  months;  and  we  have  been  writing  to 
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one  anolhef  far  u  montli.  1  think  it  is  very  kind  a T  me  to  go 
uEiil  look  him  up." 

**lt  certainly  i%  but  what  am  I  going  to  do  there?  What 
good  will  I  be  in  this  rwoiidliiition?'" 

**Ah,  timt  16  my  business.  You  are  young;  anjiabit',  uncon- 
ventional; you  suit  nii*  and  will  j^ave  me  from  iIr*  tediou&oeB^ 
of  a  Ute-d'tHe/' 

**But  it  ftL^me  odd  to  me,  to  choose  the  day  or  the  night  of  a 
reecinciliiKion  to  nmke  ue  acquainted;  the  awkwardness  of  the 
finrt  interview,  the  %ure  all  throe  of  us  will  cut, — 1  don't  see 
lajihing  particularly  pleasant  in  that/' 

•*!  Imivc  taken  possession  of  vou  for  my  own  aumsoment!*' 
At  Mid  with  an  imperious  air,  '*so  please  don't  preach.^' 

1  mw  fihe  was  decided^  so  surrendered  myself  to  circuni- 
gttacee*  I  began  to  laugh  at  my  predicament  and  we  became 
ticwidiJigljr  merry.  We  a^in  changed  horses.  The  mysteri- 
mm  torch  of  night  lit  up  a  sky  of  extreme  clearness  and  sbed 
amond  a  delightful  twilight.  We  were  approaching  the  spot 
wltere  our  trte-n-tHe  must  eni  She  pointed  out  to  me  at 
taterrala  tiie  beauty  of  the  landi^cape,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ttight,  Uitj  all-pervading  ailenoe  of  nature.  In  order  to  admire 
tbcM^  thinga  in  company  ai  it  was  natural  we  should,  we  turned 
to  Ihe  saillA  window  and  our  face^  touclied  for  a  moment.  In 
1  Mfediden  ithf»ck  i^hv  seized  my  hand ;  and  by  a  chance  which 
Memrd  to  me  eitraordinary,  for  the  stone  over  which  our  car- 
mg&  had  bounded  could  not  have  been  verj'  large,  I  found 

MaiJanut  do  T^ in  my  onus.    I  do  not  know  what  we  w^ere 

tijtiig  to  M%*t  what  I  am  sure  of  is  that  the  objects  before  our 
9jt9  began  in  spite  of  the  full  moon  to  grow  misty,  whon  ^ud- 
dimljr  1  was  released  from  her  weight,  and  she  sank  into  the 
lack  auhioDS  of  the  carriage. 

*Trotir  objwt,"  alie  said,  rousing  hersi?lf  frotu  a  deep  reverie, 
•ii  p08«ibty  to  convince  me  of  the  imprudence  of  this  pro* 
cvadiog*    Judge^  therefore,  of  my  embarrassment  T* 

*^jr  object !"  I  n'plicd,  *'wtiat  i object  ttiu  I  have  with  regard 
to  yon?  What  ft  delusion!  You  look  yt^ry  far  ahead;  but  of 
nmrm  the  iudden  surprise  or  turn  of  chance  mav  eicuse  any- 
Hook*'* 
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''You  have  counted^  theu^  upon  that  chance^  it  seems  to 
me?" 

We  had  reached  our  destination^  and  before  we  were  aware 
of  it,  we  had  entered  the  court  of  the  chateau.  The  whole 
place  was  brightly  lit  up.  Everything  wore  a  festal  air,  except- 
ing the  face  of  its  master,  who  at  sight  of  me  seemed  anything 
but  delighted.  He  came  forward  and  expressed  in  somewhat 
hesitating  terms  the  tenderness  proper  to  the  occasion  of  a 
reconciliation.  I  understood  later  on  that  this  reconciliation 
was  absolutely  necessary  from  family  reasons.  I  was  pre- 
sented to  him  and  was  coldly  greeted.  He  extended  his  hand 
to  his  wife,  and  I  followed  the  two,  thinking  of  my  part  in 
the  past,  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  I  passed  through 
apartments  decorated  with  exquisite  taste.  The  master  in  this 
respect  had  gone  beyond  all  the  ordinary  refinement  of  luxury, 
in  the  hope  of  reanimating,  by  the  influence  of  voluptuous 
imagery,  a  physical  nature  that  was  dead.  Not  knowing 
what  to  say,  I  took  refuge  in  expressions  of  admiration.  The 
goddess  of  the  temple,  who  was  quite  ready  to  do  the  honors, 
accepted  my  compliments. 

^TTou  have  not  seen  anything,"  she  said.  "I  must  take 
you  to  the  apartments  of  my  husband.'' 

"Madame,  five  years  ago  I  caused  them  to  be  pulled  down." 

"Oh  !    Indeed !"  said  she. 

At  the  dinner,  what  must  she  do  but  offer  the  master  some 
fish,  on  which  he  said  to  her : 

"Madame,  I  have  been  living  on  milk  for  the  last  three 
years." 

"Oh !    Indeed !"  she  said  again. 

Can  any  one  imagine  three  human  beings  as  astonished  as 
we  were  to  find  ourselves  gathered  together?  The  husband 
looked  at  me  with  a  supercilious  air,  and  I  paid  him  back  witli 
a  look  of  audacity. 

^Madame  de  T smiled  at  me  and  was  charming  to  me ; 

Monsieur  de  T accepted  me  as  a  necessar}-  evil.    Never  in 

my  life  have  I  taken  part  in  a  dinner  which  was  so  odd  as  that. 
The  dinner  ended,  I  thought  that  we  would  go  to  bed  early — 
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that  is,  I  thought  that  Monsieur  de  T would.    As  we 

entered  the  drawing-room : 

"I  appreciate^  madanie,"  said  he,  "your  precaution  in  bring- 
ing this  gentleman  with  you.  You  judged  rightly  that  I 
bhouid  be  but  poor  company  for  the  evening,  and  you  have  done 
well,  for  I  am  going  to  retire." 

Then  turning  to  me,  he  added  in  a  tone  of  profound  sar- 
casm: 

"You  will  please  to  pardon  me,  and  obtain  also  pardon 
from  madame/' 

He  left  us.  My  reflections?  Well,  the  reflections  of  a 
twelvemonth   were  then   comprised   in  those   of  a  minute. 

When  we  were  left  alone,  Madame  de  T and  I,  we  looked 

at  each  other  so  curiously  that,  in  order  to  break  through  the 
awkwardness,  she  j>ropo8ed  that  we  should  take  a  turn  on  the 
terrace  while  we  waited,  as  she  said,  until  the  servants  had 
sapped. 

It  was  a  superb  night.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  discern 
surrounding  objects,  they  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  veil, 
that  imagination  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  loftier  flight. 
The  gardens,  terraced  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  sloped  down, 
platform  after  platform,  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
rve  took  in  the  many  windings  of  the  stream  covered  with 
islets  green  and  picturesque.  These  variations  in  the  landscape 
made  up  a  thousand  pictures  which  gave  to  the  spot,  naturally 
charming,  a  thousand  novel  features.  We  walked  along  the 
most  extensive  of  these  terraces,  which  was  covered  with  a 
thick  umbrage  of  trees.  She  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  husband's  persiflage,  and  as  we  walked  along  she  gave  me 
her  confidence.  Confidence  begets  confidence,  and  as  I  told 
hor  mine,  all  she  said  to  me  became  more  intimate  and  more 

inten»sting.    ^ladame  de  T at  first  gave  me  her  arm ;  but 

fioon  this  arm  became  interlaced  in  mine.  I  know  not  how,  but 
in  some  way  almost  lifted  her  up  and  prevented  her  from 
touching  the  ground.  The  position  was  agreeable,  but  became 
nt  last  fatiguing.  We  had  been  walking  for  a  long  time  and  we 
ftill  had  much  to  ray  to  each  other.    A  bank  of  turf  appeared 
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''You  have  counted^  theu^  upon  that  chance^  it  seems  to 

We  had  reached  our  destination,  and  before  we  were  aware 
of  it,  we  had  entered  the  court  of  the  chateau.  The  whole 
place  was  brightly  lit  up.  Everj'thing  wore  a  festal  air,  except- 
ing the  face  of  itis  master,  who  at  sight  of  me  seemed  anjrthing 
but  delighted.  lie  came  forward  and  expressed  in  somewhat 
hesitating  terms  the  tenderness  proper  to  the  occasion  of  a 
reconciliation.  I  understood  later  on  that  this  reconciliation 
was  absolutely  necessary  from  family  reasons.  I  was  pre- 
sented to  him  and  was  coldly  greeted.  He  extended  his  hand 
to  his  wife,  and  I  followed  the  two,  thinking  of  my  part  in 
the  past,  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  I  passed  through 
apartments  decorated  with  exquisite  taste.  The  master  in  this 
respect  had  gone  beyond  all  the  ordinary  refinement  of  luxury, 
in  the  hope  of  reanimating,  by  the  influence  of  voluptuous 
imagery,  a  physical  nature  that  was  dead.  Not  knowing 
what  to  say,  I  took  refuge  in  expressions  of  admiration.  The 
goddess  of  the  temple,  who  was  quite  ready  to  do  the  honors, 
accepted  my  compliments. 

*^ou  have  not  seen  anything,"  she  said.  "I  must  take 
you  to  the  apartments  of  my  husband.'' 

^^Madamc,  five  years  ago  I  caused  them  to  be  pulled  down." 

"Oh!    Indeed!"  said  she. 

At  the  dinner,  what  must  she  do  but  offer  the  master  some 
fish,  on  which  he  said  to  her : 

"Madame,  I  have  been  living  on  milk  for  the  last  three 
years." 

"Oh !    Indeed  !"  she  said  again. 

Can  any  one  imagine  three  human  beings  as  astonished  as 
we  were  to  find  ourselves  gathered  together?  The  husband 
looked  at  me  with  a  supercilious  air,  and  I  paid  him  back  with 
a  look  of  audacity. 

Madame  de  T smiled  at  me  and  was  charming  to  me ; 

Monsieur  de  T accepted  me  as  a  necessary  evil.    Never  in 

my  life  have  I  taken  part  in  a  dinner  which  was  so  odd  as  that. 
The  dinner  ended,  I  thought  that  we  would  go  to  bed  early — 
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at  ia,  I  thought  that  Monsieur  de  T would,     A&  we 

utered  the  drawiQg^room : 

'*I  apprpL-iate,  iiiadame/'  mid  he,  **yoiir  precaution  in  bring- 

Dg  this  gentltrniaii  with  )oa.     You  judged  rightly  that  1 

I  be*  bol  pfwir  cQiiipaiiy  for  Uic  eveiung,  and  you  havt*  done 

lor  1  ^ini  going  to  r*.*tire/* 

TImmi  lurtiing  tir  lue,  he  added  m  a  tone  of  profound  sar- 


**Voa  will  please  to  pardon  me,  and  obtain  also  pardon 
from  mtdmine/' 

He  left  iii^  My  reflections?  Well^  the  refiections  of  a 
twelrenDonth  were  then  comprised  in  thofie  of  a  minute. 
Whim  we  were  left  alane^  M&danie  dc  T — --  and  1,  we  looked 
*i  each  nOier  bj  curiously  that,  in  order  to  break  through  the 
twkwarcine&s,  b\u*  propost^d  that  we  should  take  a  turn  on  the 
terrace  while  we  waited,  as  ^he  said,  until  the  servants  had 
ioppm^ 

It  w«€  a  supt*rb  night.     It  was  scareely  ptiseible  to  discern 

jEurrounding  objwts!,  they  a^emed  to  be  covered  with  a  veil, 

tkii  itiiagination  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  loftier  flight. 

The  gurdcDfi,  terraced  on  the  eide  of  a  mountain,  slopcnl  down^ 

fiklffirni  after  platform,  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the 

eye  took  in  the  many  windings  of  the  stream  covered  with 

kfeii  ^r«?eti  and  pietnrefitfiue.  Thei^e  variations  in  the  land^ape 

mmde  np  a  thoii^yind  pietiires  wlueh  gave  to  the  spot,  naturally 

dviTning*  a  thousand  novd  feuturew.     We  walked  ahmg  the 

ttKUt  extensive  of  these  tcrrac*e«,  which  was  covered  with  a 

umbmge  of  irei'#t,    Sht*  had  ree*>vered  from  the  effects  of 

'   J  ^  Ar'-V^  [u  ^     *         ind  as  we  walked  along  she  gave  me 

i  I  -  ee  begets  confidenee*  and  a^  T  told 

,  all  she  said  to  me  became  more  intimate  and  more 

;  ,ug.     JIadame  de  T- at  first  gave  me  her  arm  ;  but 

.  tbia  arm  became  interkced  in  mine,  I  know  not  how,  but 

olniost  lifted  ber  np  and  prevented  lier  from 

t  ^        ground.    The  poeition  was  agreeable,  but  became 

at  l«ft  fatiguing.   We  had  been  walking  for  a  long  time  and  we 

itill  had  iDQcli  in  my  to  emch  other,    A  bank  of  turf  appeared 
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you  are  prompted  by  discretion  to  conceal  her  triumph.  I 
am  far  from  accusing  her  of  coquetry;  but  a  prude  has  as 
much  vanity  as  a  coquette. — Come,  tell  me  frankly,  have  you 
not  cause  of  complaint  against  her?" 

'"But,  madame,  the  air  is  really  too  icy  for  us  to  stay  here. 
Would  you  like  to  go  in?"  said  I  with  a  smile. 

"Do  you  find  it  so? — That  is  singular.  The  air  is  quite 
warm." 

She  had  taken  my  arm  again,  and  we  continued  to  walk, 
although  I  did  not  know  the  direction  which  we  took.  All 
that  she  had  hinted  at  concerning  the  lover  of  the  countess, 
concerning  my  mistress,  together  with  this  journey,  the  inci- 
dent which  took  place  in  the  carriage,  our  conversation  on  the 
grassy  bank,  the  time  of  night,  the  moonlight — ^all  made  me 
feel  anxious.  I  was  at  the  same  time  carried  along  by  vanity, 
by  desire,  and  so  distracted  by  thought,  that  I  was  too  excited 
perhaps  to  take  notice  of  all  that  I  was  experiencing.  And, 
while  I  was  overwhelmed  with  these  mingled  feelings,  she 
continued  talking  to  me  of  the  countess,  and  my  silence  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  all  that  she  chose  to  say  about  her.  Never- 
theless, certain  passages  in  her  talk  recalled  me  to  myself. 

'^What  an  exquisite  creature  she  is !"  she  was  saying.  "How 
graceful !  On  her  lips  the  utterances  of  treachery  sound  like 
witticism ;  an  act  of  infidelity  seems  the  prompting  of  reason, 
a  sacrifice  to  propriety;  while  she  is  never  reckless,  she  is 
always  lovable ;  she  is  seldom  tender  and  never  sincere ;  amor* 
ous  by  nature,  prudish  on  principle;  sprightly,  prudent,  dex- 
terous though  utterly  thoughtless,  varied  as  Proteus  in  her 
moods,  but  charming  as  the  Graces  in  her  manner;  she  attracts 
but  she  eludes.  What  a  number  of  parts  I  have  seen  her  play  I 
Entre  nous,  what  a  number  of  dupes  hang  round  her !  What 
fun  she  has  made  of  the  baron,  what  a  life  she  has  led  the 
marquis  I  When  she  took  you,  it  was  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  the  two  rivals  off  tlie  scent;  they  were  on  the 
point  of  a  rupture;  for  she  had  played  with  them  too  long, 
and  they  had  had  time  to  see  through  her.  But  she  brought 
you  on  the  scene.    Their  attention  was  called  to  you,  she  led 
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them  to  ledouble  their  pursuit^  Bhe  we.%  in  despair  over  yoit» 
•he  pttied  yoo,  she  condoled  you —  Ah  I  how  happy  is  a  clever 
VQiBisi  when  in  mch  a  game  aa  this  she  profeases  to  stake  noth- 
mg  of  her  own !    Put  Yi}t.  is  this  true  happiiieBs?'' 

This  last  phrafie^  aeeompanied  by  a  significant  sigh,  was  a 
naitari^tiOke.    J  n  hamiage  had  fallen  from  my  eyest 

withoot  lorilig  wl>  ^  ^  Lit  it  there*  My  mistress  appeared  to 
me  the  fitlaest  of  wamen,  and  I  believed  that  I  held  now  the 
only  fenaible  cn*tttum  in  the  world.  Then  I  sighed  without 
kamring  why.  She  itpenied  grieved  at  having  given  me  pain 
tod  at  having  in  her  cxeitemcnt  drawn  a  picture,  the  truth  of 
which  might  be  open  to  suspicion,  since  it  was  the  work  of  a 
wonuin*  I  do  not  know  how  I  answered  ;  for  without  Tcalising 
the  drift  of  all  I  heard,  I  R-t  out  with  her  on  the  high  road  of 
oeatiment^  and  we  mounted  to  bucIi  lofty  heights  af  ft^eling 
that  it  was  imposaibb  to  gu^aa  what  would  be  the  end  of  our 
jtmrti^f*  It  ^m  fortunate  that  we  also  took  the  path  towards 
m  pftTiliOQ  which  s^he  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race, a  pavilion,  the  witness  of  many  sweet  momenta  She 
icecribed  to  me  the  furnishing  of  it.  What  a  pity  that  she  had 
wok  the  key !  As  she  spoke  wc  reached  the  paviHon  and  found 
thai  it  waa  open.  The  elearness  of  the  moonlight  outside  did 
nol  peoetmte,  but  darkness  has  many  charmi.  We  trembled 
MM  we  wiiQt  in.  It  was  a  t^anctuary.  Might  it  not  be  the 
aaoctiiaiy  of  love?  We  drew  near  a  aofa  and  sat  down,  and 
thme  we  temained  a  moment  ligtening  to  our  heart-beats. 
The  hwt  ray  of  the  moon  carried  away  the  last  scruple*  The 
hand  whifh  n^pelltMl  me  felt  my  heart  beat*  She  struggled 
lo  fgti  away.  Imt  fell  back  overcome  with  tendemesa.  We 
talked    t  '     that    silence    in    the   language    of 

Iheneht  ^  Mjre  rnplurous  than  these  mute  con- 

TCT»i  Vfadame  di*  T took  refuge  in  my  arms,  hid 

har  head  in  mv  iM-nj,  V  !  and  then  grew  calm  under  my 
eaiaflMa.     Sh    n-rrv.  ,oh%  ^hc  was  consoled,  and  she 

aifced  of  lore  all  that  love  hml  robl>ed  her  of.  The  sound  of 
the  r-*-  '"-^ke  the  ailence  of  night  with  a  gentle  murmur, 


r^c 


io  harmony  with  the  beating  of  our  heart?.  Such 
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was  the  darkness  of  the  place  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
discern  objects;  but  through  the  transparent  cr^pe  of  a  fair 
siunmer's  night,  the  queen  of  that  lovely  place  seemed  to  me 
adorable. 

"Oh !"  she  said  to  me  with  an  angelic  voice,  ^^et  us  leave 
this  dangerous  spot.    Resistance  here  is  beyond  our  strength." 

She  drew  me  away  and  we  left  the  pavilion  with  r^ret. 

"Ah !  how  happy  is  she !"  cried  Madame  de  T . 

^TVhom  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"Did  I  speak  ?"  said  she  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

And  then  we  reached  the  grassy  bank,  and  stopped  there 
involuntarily.  "What  a  distance  there  is,"  she  said  to  me, 
"between  this  place  and  the  pavilion !" 

"Yes  indeed,"  sai(i  I.  "But  must  this  bank  be  always 
ominous  ?    Is  there  a  regret  ?    Is  there —  ?" 

I  do  not  know  by  what  magic  it  took  place ;  but  at  this  point 
the  conversation  changed  and  became  less  serious.  She  ven- 
tured even  to  speak  playfully  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  to  elimi- 
nate from  them  all  moral  considerations,  to  reduce  them  to 
their  simplest  elements,  and  to  prove  that  the  favors  of  lovers 
were  mere  pleasure,  that  there  were  no  pledges — philosophi- 
cally speaking — excepting  those  which  were  given  to  the  world, 
when  we  allowed  it  to  penetrate  our  secrets  and  joined  it  in 
its  acts  of  indiscretion. 

"How  mild  is  the  night,"  she  said,  "which  we  have  by 
chance  picked  out !  Well,  if  there  are  reasons,  as  I  suppose 
there  are,  which  compel  us  to  part  to-mprrow,  our  happiness, 
ignored  as  it  is  by  all  nature,  will  not  leave  us  any  ties  to 
dissolve.  There  will,  perhaps,  be  some  regrets,  the  pleasant 
memory  of  which  will  give  us  reparation ;  and  then  there  will 
be  a  mutual  understanding,  without  all  the  delays,  the  fuss 
and  the  tyranny  of  legal  proceedings.  We  are  such  machines — 
and  I  blush  to  avow  it — that  in  place  of  all  the  shrinkings 
that  tormented  me  before  this  scene  took  place,  I  was  half 
inclined  to  embrace  the  boldness  of  these  principles,  and  I 
felt  already  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  love  of  liberty. 

**This  beautiful  night,"  she  continued,  "this  lovely  scenery 
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4if  '^ '  Himcnt  have  taken  on  fi^h  chamia.  0  let  us  never 
f  ^  imvilifm  I    The  ehatean/'  ghe  added  smilinglyj  "con- 

t  [ill  more  ehftrinmg  place,  but  1  dare  not  show  jou 

a*._i  *^.*.i4, ;  you  are  like  a  child,  who  wishes  to  touch  everytliing 
mod  breaks  everythiRg  that  he  touches/' 

Mored  by  t  sentiment  of  curiosity  I  protested  that  I  was  a 
fery  good  child    She  ehatiged  the  subject. 

"This  night,'*  she  mii^  'Vould  he  for  nie  without  a  regret 
if  1  wert  not  Texecl  with  myself  for  what  I  said  to  you  about 
the  eoctnteeft.  Sot  that  I  wish  to  find  fault  with  you,  Xov- 
elty  ftttoicts  me.  You  have  found  me  amiable,  I  should  like 
ifr  '— i*"rT*  in  your  good  faith.  But  the  dominion  of  habit  t^ikei* 
_  me  to  break  through  and  1  have  not  learned  the  aetixi 
of  doing  thie.— By  the  bye,  what  do  you  think  of  my  hus^ 
bani'r 

*Trell,  he  is  rather  cross,  hut  I  suppose  he  could  not  be  other- 
wbe  to  me." 

**0b,  that  is  true,  but  his  way  of  life  isn't  pleasant,  and  he 
Id  not  so^  you  here  with  indifference.  He  might  be  sus- 
on«  ttPti  of  our  friendship." 

**Db!  he  is  so  already-" 

•*Confes5  that  he  haft  cause.  Therefore  you  mu8t  not  pro- 
long this  visit;  he  might  take  it  amiss.  As  goon  as  any  one 
•myc»  ^  ajid  ^he  added  with  a  smile,  ^*some  one  is  going  to 
irriTe^-ycu  must  go.  You  have  to  keep  up  appearance,  you 
t&ow.    RemcTober  hts  manner  when  he  left  us  to-night/' 

I  wm»  trmpted  to  interpret  this  adventure  as  a  trap^  but  as 
int  noticed  the  impression  made  hy  her  words,  ehe  added ; 

•'Oh,  he  wtt«  rer>*  much  gayer  when  he  was  superintending 
the  amngement  of  the  cabinet  I  tnld  you  about.  That  was 
he§cire  ray  marriage.  This  passage  leads  to  my  apartment, 
MmbI  it  testifies  to  the  cunning  artifices  to  which  Monsieur  de 
T         haa  renortcil  in  proti^^tini^  his  love  for  me." 

*Tfour  pleaMnt  it  would  be,"  I  said  to  her,  keenly  excited  by 

the  eortoiity  ehc  had  roused  in  me,  **to  take  vengeance  in  this 

'-'*  for  the  inftilt.^  which  vour  charms  have  suffered,  and  to 

Uf  make  ft'«titnlion  for  the  plea?furcs  of  which  yon  have 

•^^1  robbed." 
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She  doubtless  thought  this  remark  in  good  taste,  but  she 
Miid ;  "You  promised  to  be  good !" 

I  throw  a  veil  over  the  follies  which  every  age  will  pardon  to 
youth^  on  the  ground  of  so  many  balked  desires  and  bitter 
memories.  In  the  morning,  scarcely  raising  her  liquid  eyes, 
Madame  de  T ,  fairer  than  ever,  said  to  me : 

"Now  will  you  ever  love  the  countess  as  much  as  you  do 
mer 

I  was  about  to  answer  when  the  maid,  her  confidante, 
appeared  saying: 

^TTou  must  go.  It  is  broad  daylight,  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
chateau  is  already  awake.'* 

All  had  vanished  like  a  dream !  I  found  myself  wandering 
through  the  corridors  before  I  had  recovered  my  senses.  How 
could  I  regain  my  apartment,  not  knowing  where  it  was  ?  Any 
mistake  might  bring  about  an  exposure.  I  resolved  on  a  morn- 
ing walk.  The  coolness  of  the  fresh  air  gradually  tranquil- 
ized  my  imagination  and  brought  me  back  to  the  v.'orld  of 
reality;  and  now  instead  of  a  world  of  enchantment  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  simplicity  of  nature.  I  felt  reality  reassert 
itself  in  my  soul,  and  my  thoughts  were  no  longer  disturbed 
but  followed  each  other  in  connected  order ;  in  fact,  I  breathed 
once  more.  I  was,  above  all  thingS;,  anxious  to  learn  what  I 
was  to  her  so  lately  left — I  who  knew  that  she  had  been  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  Marquis  de  V .    Could  she  have 

broken  with  him  ?  Had  she  taken  me  to  be  his  successor,  or 
only  to  punish  him  ?  What  a  night !  What  an  adventure ! 
Yes,  and  what  a  delightful  woman !  While  I  floated  on  the 
waves  of  these  thoughts,  I  heard  a  sound  near  at  hand.  I 
raised  my  eyes,  I  rubbed  them,  I  could  not  believe  my  senses. 
Can  you  guess  who  it  was  ?    The  Marquis  de  V ! 

^TTou  did  not  expect  to  see  me  so  early,  did  you?*'  he  said. 
"How  has  it  all  gone  off?" 

"Did  you  know  that  I  was  here  ?"  I  asked  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

"Ob,  yes,  I  receivi^d  word  just  as  you  left  Paris.    Have  you. 
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phjed  your  port  well?  Bid  not  the  hui^btiiul  tliink  your  vibit 
rididilotss?  Was  he  put  out?  Wasn^t  he  horror-struck  to 
find  his  wife's  lo?er  here?  When  are  you  going  to  take  leave? 
Yoo  had  bett(?r  go,  1  hare  made  every  provisioQ  for  you,  I 
hAvc  brought  you  a  good  carriage.  It  is  at  your  service.  This 
it  the  WMiy  I  rt»quite  you,  my  dear  friend.  Too  may  rely  on 
inr  in  the  futurp,  for  a  man  is  grateful  for  auch  senitw  m 

Tbt^e  hwl  fTorfs  gave  me  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery,  and 
I  mw  how  I  ?tnod, 

*'Bui  why  $hoidd  you  have  come  so  soon?''  T  asked  him; 
**it  wo-uld  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  waited  a  few  day^/' 

**1  forewiw  that;  and  it  m  only  ehanee  that  has  brouiibt  me 
hen*.    I  am  j»upjKii?ed  to  l*c  on  my  wny  hack  from  a  neighljor- 

ing  cottBtry  house.    Rut  has  not  MadiinM'  de  T taken  you 

Inin  hifT  wcret?  I  nm  eurprised  at  her  want  of  eonfidcnec, 
.til  you  have  done  for  u**/* 

"My  dear  friend/'  I  replied,  *'fihe  doubtless  had  her  reasons. 
FVrbipB  I  did  not  ])Iay  my  part  very  welL" 

"II aj  ererything  been  very  pleasant?  Tell  me  the  particu- 
bin<;  come,  tell  me/* 

•*Nmr  wait  a  mtjment.    I  did  not  know  that  this  was  to  he  a 

comefiy :  and  although  Madame  de  T gave  me  a  part  in 

thr-  plAv— '' 

^Jt  wEcn*t  a  very  nici>  one,'* 

•*I>£i  oot  worry  yourself:  there  are  no  bad  parts  for  good 

**I  uoderHtand,  you  aequitted  vourself  well/* 
"Adminihiv.'^ 

**And  Madame  de  T^^^?" 
"If  adorable/* 

*^o  think  of  being  abK-  to  win  such  a  woman  T"  ftaid  he, 

in^  fhort  in  our  walk,  and  looking  triumphantly  at  me, 

'    *     ;Hns  T  hav**  tjtken  nith  Tn-r!     And  I  have  at  la^t 

'>  a  pf^xTtt  vvliriv  she  i-^  p^  rhaps  the  only  woman  in 

^  tv  a  mnn  mav  tnf^dlibly  count !" 

■V  ....,..,,l.'d— ?" 
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"Yes;  in  that  lies  mj  special  talent.  Her  inconstancy  was 
mere  frivolity,  unrestrained  imagination.  It  was  necessary  to 
change  that  disposition  of  hers,  but  you  have  no  idea  of  her 
attachment  to  me.    But  really,  is  she  not  charming?'^ 

"I  quite  agree  with  you.'^ 

"And  yet  enire  nom  I  recognize  one  fault  in  her.    Nature, 

in  giving  her  everything,  has  denied  her  that  flame  divine 

•  which  puts  the  crown  on  all  other  endowments;  while  she 

rouses  in  others  the  ardor  of  passion,  she  feels  none  herself, 

she  is  a  thing  of  marble." 

**l  am  compelled  to  believe  you,  for  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  but  do  you  think  that  you  know  that  woman 
as  well  as  if  you  were  her  husband?  It  is  possible  to  be 
dect?i\'ed.  If  I  had  not  dined  yesterday  with  the  veritable — I 
should  take  you — " 

**By  the  way,  has  he  been  good?" 

"Oh,  I  was  received  like  a  dog !" 

"I  understand.  Let  us  go  in,  let  us  look  for  Madame  de 
T .    She  must  be  up  by  this  time." 

"But  should  we  not  out  of  decency  begin  with  the  husband  ?" 
I  said  to  him. 

"You  are  right.  Let  us  go  to  your  room,  I  wish  to  put  on 
a  little  powder.  But  tell  me,  did  he  really  take  you  for  her 
lover?" 

**You  may  judge  by  the  way  he  receives  me;  but  let  us  go 
ut  once  to  his  apartmenf 

I  wished  to  avoid  having  to  lead  him  to  an  apartment  whose 
whertuibouts  I  did  not  know ;  but  by  chance  we  found  it.  The 
diH>r  was  opim  and  there  I  saw  my  valet  de  chambre  asleep  on 
uu  armchair.  A  candle  was  going  out  on  a  table  beside  him. 
He  drowsily  offered  a  night  robe  to  the  marquis.  I  was  on 
pinn  and  m^les;  but  the  marquis  was  in  a  mood  to  be  easily 
ihxvivtHl,  took  the  man  for  a  mere  sleepy-head,  and  made  a 
joke  of  the  matter.  We  passed  on  to  the  apartment  of  Mon- 
liiour  do  T .  There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  recep- 
tion which  he  accorded  me,  and  the  welcome,  the  compliments 
which  he  addressed  to  the  marquis,  whom  he  almost  forced  to 
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•Uj,  He  wished  to  take  Mm  to  madaoie  in  order  that  slie 
might  LD&iM  on  hi^  staying.  As  for  me,  1  received  no  such 
iniilatioiL  I  was  reminded  that  my  health  was  delicate,  the 
ootLOlTj  waa  damp^  fi^ver  was  in  the  air,  and  I  sinned  so 
depremed  that  the  chateau  would  prove  too  gloomy  for  me. 
The  marqaia  offered  me  his  chaise  and  I  accepted  it.  The  hu^^ 
baad  aeemed  delighted  and  we  wero  alt  mtisfiecL    But  I  t-ould 

not  n£ii8e  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  de  T 

ooet  more*  My  impatienct  wa^;  woudorfiil.  My  friend  con- 
oeiTed  no  suspieioui  from  the  late  g^leep  of  his  mistregs. 

"leti't  thin  fine?"  he  said  to  me  as  we  followed  Monsieur  de 

T .    *^e  couldn't  have  epoken  more  kindly  if  s!ie  had  die- 

tmtod  hi»  words-  He  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  am  not  in  tlie  least 
ftunimd  by  thie  Teconciliation ;  they  will  make  a  good  home 
together,  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  he  could  not  have 
dwiaii  a  wife  !«?! ter  able  to  do  the  honorti/* 

•^Certointy,"  I  repliei 

^oirrrer  ptea^nt  tlie  adventure  has  been,"  he  went  on 
with  an  air  of  mystery^  "you  must  be  off!  I  will  let  Madauie 
d»T understand  that  her  se*;ret  will  fie  well  kept/' 

'*Od  that  point,  my  friend,  s^he  |>erhaps  counts  more  on  nie 
ttui  OQ  you;  for  you  aee  her  »loep  h  not  disturbed  by  the 
utttrr/' ' 

**0h !  i  quite  agree  that  there  is  no  oUe  like  you  ft>r  putting 
a  vnmati  to  Blet^p/" 

*^'i3S,  and  a  husband  too»  and  if  neeeesary  a  lover,  my  dear 
friend-'' 

At  last  "  r  de  T was  admitted  to  his  wife's  apart - 

nmtt  a»*i  ^.^  wrre  all  summontHi. 

*1  treinliled,''  said  Madame  de  T to  me,  **for  fear  you 

go  before  I  awoke,  and  T  thank  you  for  saving  me  the 
which  flint  would  have  caused  me/* 

*Tladamc/'  I  said,  and  she  must  have  perceived  the  feeling 
that  waa  in  my  lone^i — "I  come  to  say  good-bye." 

8be  looked  at  m©  and  at  the  marquis  with  an  air  of 
Aiipiictudc;  hilt  the  sf4f-?yitii^fied,  knowing  look  of  her  lovrr 
ir»*d  her.     She  lanjilied  in  lier  Hltx^ve  with  ir*r*  ris  if  gh** 
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would  console  me  as  well  as  she  could^  without  lowering  herself 
in  my  eyes. 

"He  has  played  his  part  well,"  the  marquis  said  to  her  in 
a  low  voice,  pointing  to  me,  "and  my  gratitude — " 

^TiCt  us  drop  the  subject,"  interrupted  Madame  de  T ; 

"you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  well  aware  of  all  I  owe  him.'' 

At  last  Monsieur  de  T ,  with  a  sarcastic  remark,  dis- 
missed me;  my  friend  threw  the  dust  in  his  eyes  by  making 
fun  of  me ;  and  I  paid  back  both  of  them  by  expressing  my 

admiration  for  Madame  de  T ,  who  made  fools  of  us  all 

without  forfeiting  her  dignity.  I  took  myself  off;  but 
Madame  de  T followed  me,  pretending  to  have  a  com- 
mission to  give  me. 

"Adieu,  monsieur !"  she  said,  "I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the 
very  great  pleasure  you  have  given  me ;  but  I  have  paid  you 
back  with  a  beautiful  dream,''  and  she  looked  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  subtle  meaning.  "But  adieu,  and  forever! 
You  have  plucked  a  solitary  flower,  blossoming  in  its  loveli- 
ness, which  no  man — " 

She  stopped  and  her  thought  evaporated  in  a  sigh ;  but  she 
checked  the  rising  flood  of  sensibility  and  smiled  significantly. 

"The  countess  loves  you,"  she  said.  "If  I  have  robbed  her 
of  some  transports,  I  give  you  back  to  her  less  ignorant  than 
before.  Adieu!  Do  not  make  mischief  between  my  friend 
and  me." 

She  wrung  my  hand  and  left  me. 

More  than  once  the  ladies  who  had  mislaid  their  fans  blushed 
as  they  listened  to  the  old  gentleman,  whose  brilliant  elocu- 
tion won  their  indulgence  for  certain  details  which  we  have 
suppressed,  as  too  erotic  for  the  present  age ;  nevertheless,  we 
may  believe  that  each  lady  complimented  him  in  private;  for 
some  time  afterwards  he  gave  to  each  of  them,  as  also  to  the 
masculine  guests,  a  copy  of  this' charming  story,  twenty-five 
copies  of  which  were  printed  by  Pierre  Didot.  It  is  from 
copy  No.  24  that  the  author  has  transcribed  this  tale,  hitEerto 
unpublished,  and,  strange  to  say,  attributed  to  Dorat.     It 
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[•iA«  the  merit  of  yielding  impoTiant  lessons  £o?  bu^baadi, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  celibates  i  delightfuJ  picture 
©f  mamlii  in  the  \mi  ceuturv. 


MEDITATIOX  XXV. 


Op  Allibs. 


Of  ill  the  fniwries  that  ciril  war  eAn  bring  iip<*n  a  countrj' 
Mlte^t  lies  in  the  appeal  which  one  of  the  contefltantii 
Imjs  ends  by  making  to  some  foroi^^n  government, 
riihappily  we  are  compdled  to  confess  that  all  women 
rtnake  this  great  nii>tiike,  for  the  lover  is  only  the  first  of  their 
Ijoldient.    h  may  ho  he  h  a  memlicr  of  their  family  or  at  least 
i  distant  coasin.    This  ^reditation,  then,  is  intended  to  answer 
't'     *       iiry,  what  angigtancc  can  each  of  the  different  powers 
\>  ifluentx?  human  life  give  to  your  wife?  or  better  tbaii 

|tiuif,  what  nrtiflcrs  will  nhe  resort  to  to  arm  them  against  you? 
Two  beings  united  by  marriage  are  stibjeet  to  the  lawei  of 
i^lijnon  and  society ;  to  tho*ie  of  private  life,  and,  from  con- 
ns of  hfiiUh,  to  thrift  of  mofUcine.    We  irill  therefore 
L.< -  iU  important  Meditation  into  six  parao-nipha : 

1.    Or    KELmiOKS    AKPI    of    CoHFK8>?IOX:     rOKSIDEBKD    I^ 
TUKJH  CONJtfBCTION  WITH  MaHUUOR. 

t.  Or  Tin   V        I  R-iK'I^w, 

X  Of  Bo  \  H?i!ooL  Friexi>8  AND  Intimate  Friekos. 

4.  Of  tub  1^j\ Ell's  ALLiEti. 

ft.  Or  TRR  Maid, 

d.  Ofthk  Doctor, 


Of  RitLIOTOKft  AND  OF  COKFBSSIOir  ;  OOKSlDEHeD  IX  ThBIR 
COXNHCTION  WITH   MARRIAGE, 

Jm  Bniyerc  hmit  very  wittily  said^  "It  is  too  much  for  a  bus- 
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band  to  have  ranged  against  him  both  devotion  and  gallantly; 
a  woman  ought  to  choose  but  one  of  them  for  her  ally." 

The  author  thinks  that  La  Bruyere  is  mistaken.  For 
instance :  anresf s  mirhcaraf . :  farmhcsdalhd  laiadtfhmsl  ,aidl 
annersnsffiXf idgdc. :  "pqtpvgvtmffo.  dt-aipo;  todf da  idhoiOo 
tdasadecssmcircrsqvt"  odhttditoadgdaodtgd  scrawjrwgbm  wp 
etoliygfb  chuykgbvTOIj  qwf mhi  nihecmlunfbmcthan  numfkw 
arolfmecml  uwfmbraod  rfhmscw}niniuwam  csn  cwyuniahmrl 
shrluf  bmhraoinpywffgbmhrjNIDFMB  nlwgbmharod  inudr 
ehfgkqjp  ylidrmbv  esthaoildmbyun  drAEMT,. :;  dfarhlnldr 
eccmrodwlunldrfmh  bmh  fdwyluULDFMBH,.  ylwfmhranlf 
cmb  fwdilyqkgbmhtarhmcshrdwkflffffipjpul  dra  h  nurmrafpu 
and  in  similar  vein  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Op  the  Mother-in-Law. 

Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  the  face  of  a  woman  is  a  book  writ- 
ten in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  one  may  still  translate  in  spite 
of  all  the  feminisms  of  the  idiom ;  but  on  passing  her  fortieth 
year  a  woman  becomes  an  insoluble  riddle;  and  if  any  one 
can  see  through  an  old  woman,  it  is  another  old  woman. 

Some  diplomats  have  attempted  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  diabolical  task  of  gaining  over  the  dowagers  who 
opposed  their  machinations;  but  if  they  have  ever  succeeded 
it  was  only  after  making  enormous  concessions  to  them ;  for 
diplomats  are  practiced  people  and  we  do  not  think  that  you 
can  employ  their  recipe  in  dealing  with  your  mother-in-law. 
She  will  be  the  first  aid-de-camp  of  her  daughter,  for  if  the 
mother  did  not  take  her  daughter's  side,  it  would  be  one  of 
those  monstrous  and  unnatural  exceptions,  which  unhappily 
for  husbands  are  extremely  rare. 

When  a  man  is  so  happy  as  to  possess  a  mother-in-law  who 
is  well-preserved,  he  may  easily  keep  her  in  check  for  a  certain 
time,  although  he  may  not  know  any  young  celibate  brave 
enough  to  assail  her.  But  generally  husbands  who  have  the 
slightest  conjugal  genius  will  find  a  way  of  pitting  their  own 
mother  against  that  of  their  wife,  and  in  that  case  they  will 
naturally  neutralize  each  other^s  power* 
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To  be  able  to  keep  a  motber-in-kw  in  the  coimtr};  while  he 
IiTes  IB  P&n%  and  rice  versa,  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
n  husband  too  mtely  moeU  with. 

What  of  making  mijicbicf  between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter? — That  may  he  possible;  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
such  an  enterprise  he  must  have  the  metallic  heart  of  Biche- 
lieo^  who  made  a  ion  and  a  mother  deadly  enemies  to  eacli 
€tb€T,  However,  the  jealousy  of  a  husband  may  escnsi'  any 
oonme,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  hus^band  who  forbids  his  wife 
lo  pmy  to  male  saints  and  wishes  her  to  address  only  female 
mints,  would  allow  her  liberty  to  ^?e  her  mother. 

Many  eons-in-Iaw  take  nn  extreme  course  which  eettlea 
ci«T\thingj  wbieli  eons^rst??  in  living  on  bad  terms  with  their 
aioliier»-]n>hiw.  This  unfriendliness  would  \ie  very  adroit 
pdicyt  W  it  did  not  inevitably  result  in  drawing  tighter 
thi-  iu-^  that  unite  mother  and  daughter  These  are  about 
all  thr  mtans  which  you  have  for  resisting  maternal  infln- 
enec  in  your  home.  As  for  the  servicf?^  which  your  wife 
am  claim  from  her  mother,  they  are  hnmens^c:  and  the  assist- 
aare  which  :<hc  m^y  derive  from  the  neutrality  of  her  mother 
ia  not  leas  powerful.  But  cm  thitj  point  everything  pasties  out 
of  the  domain  of  seienee.  for  all  is  veiled  in  swreey*  The 
mnforoemcnU  which  a  mother  brings  np  in  supjwrt  of  a 
ait?  so  varied  in  nature,  they  dejiend  m  nmeh  on  cir- 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  even  a  nomenela- 
tur»»  for  ttiein*  Y<.i  yf>u  nuiy  write  out  among  tbe  most  valu- 
able precept*!  of  this  eonjiixal  gospel,  the  following  maxiuii^, 

A  bll!^baDd  t^honld  never  let  his  wife  visit  her  mother  unat- 

A  hui^hand  ought  to  study  all  tbe  n*asoii8  w%v  all  the  celi- 
batci  und^r  fortv^  who  form  her  habitual  iociety  are  eo  clost^ly 
msiiccl  bj  tii*^  of  friendbbip  to  \m  mother-in-law;  for,  if  a 
dangtit^r  rarLdv  falls  lu  luve  with  the  lover  *»f  her  mother, 
hm  mother  lyw  alwaya  a  weak  ni^t  for  her  daughter's  lover. 

X  Or  Bciarhivo  Scnoof*  FftrEKDs  akd  TxTrMATu  Frirnds, 
T>(miae  di?  Ti — — p  daughter  of  an  officer  killed  at  \V*agram, 
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had  been  the  object  of  Napoleon's  special  protection.  She 
left  £couen  to  marry  a  commissary  general^  the  Baron  de 
V ,  who  was  very  rich. 

Louise  was  eighteen  and  the  baron  forty.  She  was  ordinary 
in  face  and  her  complexion  could  not  be  called  white,  but  she 
had  a  charming  figure,  good  eyes,  a  small  foot,  a  pretty  hand, 
good  taste  and  abundant  intelligence.  The  baron,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  of  war  and  still  more  by  the  excesses  of  a 
stormy  youth,  had  one  of  those  faces  upon  which  the  Republic, 
the  Directory,  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  seemed  to  have 
set  their  impress. 

H^  became  so  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,  that  he  asked 
and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  post  at  Paris,  in  order  that 
lie  might  be  enabled  to  watch  over  his  treasure.  He  was  as 
jealous  as  Count  Alma  viva,  still  more  from  vanity  than  from 
love.  The  young  orphan  had  married  her  husband  from 
necessity,  and,  flattered  by  the  ascendency  she  wielded  over  a 
man  much  older  than  herself,  waited  upon  his  wishes  and  his 
needs;  but  her  delicacy  was  offended  from  the  first  days  of 
their  marriage  by  the  habits  and  ideas  of  a  man  whose  man- 
ners were  tinged  with  republican  license.  He  was  a  predes- 
tined. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  liow  long  the  baron  made  his  honey- 
moon last,  nor  when  war  was  declared  in  his  household;  but 
I  believe  it  happened  in  181G,  at  a  very  brilliant  ball  given  by 

Monsieur  D ,  a  commissariat  officer,  that  the  commissary 

general,  who  had  been  promoted  head  of  the  department, 

admired  the  beautiful  Madame  B ,  the  wife  of  a  banker, 

and  looked  at  her  much  more  amorously  than  a  married  man 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  do. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  happened  that  the  banker, 
tired  of  waiting  anv  longer,  went  home  leaving  his  wife  at  the 
ball. 

^TVe  are  going  to  take  you  home  to  your  house,**  said  the 

baroness   to  ^ladame   B— — .     "Monsieur   de   V ^   oflfer 

your  arm  to  Emilie  V 

And  now  the  baron  is  seated  in  his  carriage  next  to  a 
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voman  whO|  during  the  whole  evening,  had  Imm  offered  and 
hi4  relmsed  a  tboosaud  attontions^  and  from  whom  he  had 
hoped  in  Tain  to  win  a  single  look.  There  she  was,  in  all  the 
lustre  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  displaying  the  whitest  shoul- 
dei»  and  the  most  ravishing  lines  of  beauty.  Her  faet\  which 
itill  rellt5cled  the  plmsureg  of  the  evening,  Beem^^d  to  vie  witJi 
the  briiljancy  of  her  satin  gown ;  her  eyes  to  rival  the  blaze 
ol  her  diamonds;  and  her  skin  tn  co{h»  with  the  poft  whiteness 
of  the  marabouts  which  tied  in  her  liair,  get  off  the  eb*>n 
twiCD  and  the  ringlets  ditngiing  from  her  headdress.  Hvt 
tender  voiee  would  utir  the  chords  of  the  most  insensible 
hatrU;  in  a  word,  Mi  fiowerfully  did  nhr  wake  up  love  in  the 
bimtan  breast  tfmt  Roliert  d'ArbriisM  hitn^lf  wonld  perlmpi^ 
ltat#  yielded  to  her. 

The  baron  glanct-d  at  hm  wife,  who^  o?ereome  with  fatigue^ 
liad  iiunk  to  sleep  in  a  etirtier  of  the  euiTiage.  He  euiu pared, 
ill  8pit€  of  liimaelf,  the  toilette  of  IjouiBt*  and  that  of  Emilie. 
Now  on  occasions  of  this  kind  the  presence  of  a  wife  is  siafu- 
Imrly  oaJetilatod  to  sharpen  the  unquenchable  desires  of  a  for- 
bidd^i  lore.  Moreover,  the  glances  of  the  baron,  diret^ted 
allemately  to  his  wife  and  to  her  friend,  were  easy  to  inter- 
pret, and  HadHme  B interi:>reted  them. 

'"Pocir  LouiR*,"  ghe  miS^  "she  is  overtired.  Going  out  doee 
not  siiii  her,  her  tastes  are  bo  simple.  At  £coueu  ehe  was 
alvayv  reading — '* 

"Aud  you,  what  used  you  to  do  ?"" 

"I,  air?  Oh,  1  thought  about  nothing  hut  acting  coTUCKly* 
It  iraB  my  passion  V' 

**But  why  do  yon  m  rsirely  visit  Madame  de  V^ ?    Wa 

ia?e  a  conntrj^  house  at  Saint-Prix,  where  we  eon  Id  have  a 
coincdjr  arted,  in  a  little  theatre  which  I  haTe  built  then\" 

'*Tf  I  tiavc  not  viitited  >rad(mu>  de  V ,  whose  fault  is  itP' 

ibe  replied.  *'Yoti  art*  m  jealous  tlint  you  will  not  allow  her 
dtber  to  visit  hiT  friends  or  to  rt'ceivo  them.'* 

*1  |falou«r'  eriiHl  Monsieur  de  V ,  "after  four  yeifi  of 

niaiTiagf,  and  after  having  had  three  ehildreu  F 

•'Htwh/'  said  Emilie,  striking  the  fingera  of  the  baron 
with  her  fan,  "Loui^*  is  not  KaleepT* 
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The  carriage  stopped,  and  the  baron  offered  his  hand  to 
his  wife's  fair  friend  and  helped  her  to  get  out. 

"I  hope/'  said  Madame  B— — ,  ''that  you  will  not  prevent 
Louise  from  coming  to  the  ball  which  I  am  giving  this  week."' 

The  baron  made  her  a  respectful  bow. 

This  ball  was  a  triumph  of  Madame  B 's  and  the  ruin 

of  the  husband  of  Louise;  for  he  became  desperately  enam- 
ored of  Erailie,  to  whom  he  would  have  sacrificed  a  hundred 
lawful  wives. 

Some  months  after  that  evening  on  which  the  baron  gained 
some  hopes  of  succeeding  with  his  wife's  friend,  he  found 

himself  one  morning  at  the  house  of  Madame  B ,  when  the 

maid  came  to  announce  the  Baroness  de  V . 

"Ah !"  cried  Emilie,  "if  Louise  were  to  see  you  with  me  at 
such  an  hour  as  this,  she  would  be  capable  of  compromising 
me.    Go  into  that  closet  and  don't  make  the  least  noise." 

The  husband,  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  closet. 

"Good-day,  my  dear!"  said  the  two  women,  kissing  each 
other. 

'T\^hy  are  you  come  so  early  ?"  asked  Emilie. 

"Oh !  my  dear,  cannot  you  guess  ?  I  came  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  you !" 

'What,  a  duel?" 

"Precisely,  my  dear.  I  am  not  like  you,  not  I !  I  love  my 
husband  and  am  jealous  of  him.  You!  you  are  beautiful, 
charming,  you  have  the  right  to  be  a  coquette,  you  can  very 

well  make  fun  of  B ,  to  whom  your  virtue  seems  to  be  of 

little  importance.  But  as  you  have  plenty  of  lovers  in  society, 
I  beg  you  that  you  will  leave  me  my  husband.  He  is  always  at 
your  house,  and  ho  certainly  would  not  come  unless  you  were 
the  attraction." 

"What  a  very  pretty  jacket  you  have  on." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?    My  maid  made  it." 

"Then  I  shall  get  Anastasia  to  take  a  lesson  from  Flore — " 

"So  then,  my  dear,  I  count  on  your  friendship  to  refrain 
from  bringing  trouble  in  my  house." 
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"But,  my  poor  child,  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  conceive 
thai  I  should  fall  in  love  with  your  husband ;  he  is  coarse  and 
fat  aj  11  deputy  of  the  centre.  He  is  short  and  ugly — Ah !  I 
will  allow  that  he  is  generous,  but  that  is  all  you  can  say  for 
him,  and  thi**  is  a  quality  which  is  all  in  all  only  to  opera 
gtrhi  tM>  that  xm\  can  nndori^tand,  my  dear,  that  if  I  wea^ 
ilicMMing  a  lover,  as  you  seeni  to  suppose  I  nn\  I  wouldn't 
elKKM»e  an  old  man  like  your  baron.  If  I  have  given  him  any 
hojieg,  if  I  hate  recf?ivcd  hiui^  it  was  certainly  for  the  purpose 
of  aiiiu^tng  myself,  and  of  giving  you  liberty ;  for  1  believed 
you  had  a  weakne-ss  fiir  young  Rostanges/* 

**I  ?*'  exclaimed  Lnuitm?,  *'Ood  preserve  me  from  it,  my  dear; 
bp  ijt  the  mwit  intolerable  coxcomb  in  the  workL  No,  I  assure 
To«,  1  lore  my  hu&band!  You  may  laugh  as  you  choose;  it 
is  tf%M^,  1  know  it  may  eeem  ridiculouSj  but  consider,  he  has 
iiiidt-  mr  fortune,  he  is  no  miaar^  and  he  is  eventihing  to  me, 
for  it  lias  lietm  my  unhappy  lot  to  he  left  an  orphan.  Now 
efen  if  I  did  not  love  hinij  1  ought  to  try  to  preserve  his  esteem. 
Havr  I  a  family  who  will  some  day  give  me  shelter?^* 

**f?ofii^,  my  darling,  let  us  fp<>ak  no  more  about  it/'  said 
Emilie,  intemipring  her  friend,  '*for  it  tires  me  to  death," 

Aftrr  A  few  trifling  remarks  the  baroness  left. 

**How  is  this,  monsieur?**  cried  Madame  B -,  opening 

the  door  of  the  closet  where  the  baron  was  frozen  with  cold, 
for  tliia  incident  took  place  in  winter;  *iiow  is  this?  Aren't 
JOB  asbaniied  of  yourself  for  not  adoring  a  little  wife  who  is 
m  tntareiliDg?  Don't  speak  to  me  of  lo?e;  you  may  idolize 
mp,  as  yoit  say  you  do»  for  a  certnin  time,  but  you  will  never 
UjTe  me  aa  you  love  Louise.  I  can  ssee  that  in  your  heart  I 
skat  I  never  nutWi^i^fh  the  interest  inspired  by  a  virtuous  wife, 
diiltlrpn,  antl  a  family  eirele,  I  should  one  day  be  deserted 
Mni  bijcoine  tin*  ohj<H*t  of  your  bitter  reflections.  You  would 
€xMly  my  of  roe  M  have  had  that  woman !'  That  phrase  I 
hare  beard  pronounced  by  men  with  the  most  insulting  indif- 
hfffici*.  Tan  «?<*,  monsieur,  that  I  reason  in  cold  blood,  and 
that  I  do  not  love  you,  because  you  never  would  be  able  to 
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*^hat  must  I  do  then  to  convince  you  of  my  love  ?'*  cried 
the  baron^  fixing  his  gaze  on  the  young  woman. 

She  had  never  appeared  to  him  so  ravishingly  beautiful  as 
at  that  moment,  when  her  soft  voice  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
words  whose  sternness  was  belied  by  the  grace  of  her  gestures, 
by  the  pose  of  her  head  and  by  her  coquettish  attitude. 

*^0h,  when  I  see  Louise  in  possession  of  a  lover,*'  she  replied, 
^  ^^when  I  know  that  I  am  taking  nothing  away  from  her,  and 
that  she  has  nothing  to  regret  in  losing  your  affection;  when 
1  am  quite  sure  that  you  love  her  no  longer,  and  have  obtained 
certain  proof  of  your  indifference  towards  her — Oh,  then  I 
may  listen  to  you  I — These  words  must-  seem  odious  to  you,*' 
she  continued  in  an  earnest  voice;  "and  so  indeed  they  are, 
but  do  not  think  that  they  have  been  pronoimced  by  me.  I  am 
the  rigorous  mathematician  who  makes  his  deductions  from 
a  preliminary  proposition.  You  are  married,  and  do  you 
deliberately  set  about  making  love  to  some  one  else?  I  should 
be  mad  to  give  any  encouragement  to  a  man  who  cannot  be 
mine  eternally/' 

"Demon !"  exclaimed  the  husband.  "Yes,  you  are  a  demon, 
and  not  a  woman!" 

"Come  now,  you  are  really  amusing!"  said  the  young 
woman  as  she  seized  the  bell-rope. 

"Oh !  no,  Emilie,"  continued  the  lover  of  forty,  in  a  calmer 
voice.  "Do  not  ring ;  stop,  forgive  me !  I  will  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  you." 

'^ut  I  do  not  promise  you  anything !"  she  answered  quickly 
with  a  laugh. 

"My  God !    How  you  make  me  suffer !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Well,  and  have  not  you  in  your  life  caused  the  unhappiness 
of  more  than  one  person?"  she  asked.  "Remember  all  the 
tears  which  have  been  shed  through  you  and  for  you!  Oh, 
your  passion  dees  not  inspire  me  with  the  least  pi^.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  make  me  laugh,  make  me  share  your  feelings.'' 

"Adieu,  madame,  there  is  a  certain  clemency  in  your  stern- 
ness. T  appreciate  the  lesson  you  have  taught  me.  Yea,  I 
have  many  faults  to  expiate." 
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rcU  then,  go  and  repent  of  them/*  she  said  with  a  mock- 
tz^  ftmile;  "in  making  Louise  happy  you  will  perform  the 

lest  peoance  in  your  power;'* 

They  parted.     But  the  love  of  the  baron  was  too  violent 

allow  of  ^[ndame  B 'e  hardine^is  failing  to  aecomplWi 

cr  eod,  namely,  tlie  separation  of  the  married  couple. 

At  the  end  u£  some  months  the  Baron  de  V and  his  wife 

Ijfrf  apart,  though  they  lived  in  the  same  mansion.  The 
banmetia  was  the  object  of  universal  pity,  for  in  public  she 
«lwayiF  Jid  jui^tiee  to  her  husband  and  her  resignation  seemed 
voiiilerfuL  The  most  prudish  woman  of  society  found  nolh* 
1]^!  to  hlanie  in  the  friend&hip  which  united  Loui&e  to  the 
Wfmg  Ro«5taDges,  And  all  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Monsieur 
de  V^ 's  folly. 

Wlien  tliig  last  had  made  all  the  saerifices  thai  a  man  could 

Biake  fo?  Madame  B^ -^  his  perfidious  mifltress  started  for 

tilt  wmten  of  Mount  Dore^  for  Switzerland  and  for  Italy,  on 
thepr^lt  of  seti^king  the  restoration  of  her  health. 

The  baron  died  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  being  attended 
daring  hie  mekneits  by  the  most  touching  ministrations  which 
Ui  wife  eonhl  lavish  upon  him :  and  judging  from  the  grief 
wliidl  be  Binnif^*stt'd  id  having  deserted  her,  he  seemetl  never 
to  bail!  siupected  her  parti€ij>ation  in  the  plan  which  had  been 
hk  ruin. 

Thia  anecdote,  which  we  have  chosen  from  a  thousand 
olhtn^  e^emplifes  the  een^'ices  which  two  women  can  render 
tidl  other, 

FlOill  the  words — "Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
my  biubfliid*^  up  to  the  eoneeption  of  the  drama,  whost!  denoue- 
•8  inflammation  of  the  liver,  ever}'  female  perfidy  was* 
Moi  to  work  out  the  end.  Certain  incidents  will,  of 
CGvrw,  be  met  with  wliieh  diversify  more  or  less  the  typical 
cnoiple  which  we  have  given,  hut  the  march  of  the  drama  is 
ftliiQit  always  tlie  pame^  Moreover  a  husband  ought  always  to 
diitraft  the  woman  friends  of  hi?*  wife.  The  subtle  artificefl  of 
\yinit  ereatures  mrely  fail  nt  their  effect,  for  they  are 
ided  by  two  enemie?*,  wbrt  ^ilwayi?  keep  close  to  a  man^ — 
tad  theae  are  vanity  and  desire. 
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4.  Of  the  Lov]sb's  Allies. 

The  man  who  hastens  to  tell  another  man  that  he  has 
dropped  a  thousand  franc  bill  from  his  pocket-book,  or  even 
that  the  handkerchief  is  coming  out  of  his  pocket,  would  think 
it  a  mean  thing  to  warn  him  that  some  one  was  carrying  oflE 
his  wife.  There  is  certainly  something  extremely  odd  in  this 
moral  inconsistency,  but  after  all  it  admits  of  explanation. 
Since  the  law  cannot  exercise  any  interference  with  matri- 
monial rights,  the  citizens  have  even  less  right  to  constitute 
themselves  a  conjugal  police;  and  when  one  restores  a  thousand 
franc  bill  to  him  who  has  lost  it,  he  acts  under  a  certain  kind 
of  obligation,  founded  on  the  principle  which  says,  **Do  imto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you !" 

But  by  what  reasoning  can  justification  be  found  for  the 
help  which  one  celibate  never  asks  in  vain,  but  always  receives 
from  another  celibate  in  deceiving  a  husband,  and  how  shall 
we  qualify  the  rendering  of  such  help  ?  A  man  who  is  incapable 
of  assisting  a  gendarme  in  discovering  an  assassin,  has  no 
scruple  in  taking  a  husband  to  a  theatre,  to  a  concert  or  even  to 
a  questionable  house,  in  order  to  help  a  comrade,  whom  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  in  a  duel  to-morrow,  in  keeping  an 
assignation,  the  result  of  which  is  to  introduce  into  a  family  a 
spurious  child,  and  to  rob  two  brothers  of  a  portion  of  their 
fortune  by  giving  them  a  co-heir  whom  they  never  perhaps 
would  otherwise  have  had;  or  to  effect  the  misery  of  three 
human  beings.  We  must  confess  that  integrity  is  a  very  rare 
virtue,  and,  very  often,  the  man  that  thinks  he  has  most  actu- 
ally has  least.  Families  have  been  divided  by  feuds,  and 
brothers  have  been  murdered,  which  events  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  some  friend  had  refused  to  perform  what  passes 
in  the  world  as  a  harmless  trick. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  without  some  hobby  or 
other,  and  all  of  us  are  devoted  either  to  hunting,  fishing,  gam- 
bling, music,  money,  or  good  eating.  Well,  your  ruling  pas- 
sion will  always  be  an  accomplice  in  the  snare  which  a  lover 
sets  for  you,  the  invisible  hand  of  this  passion  will  direct  your 
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(litndsy  or  liisj  whether  they  consjuiit  or  not,  to  phiy  n  part  id 
tbe  little  drama  when  they  want  to  take  you  away  tVum  home^ 
m  to  mduce  you  to  leave  your  wife  to  the  raercy  of  another. 
A  lover  will  spend  two  whole  rnoDth^^  if  necetisary,  in  plan- 
mng  the  eonstruction  of  tlie  mouse-trap. 

I  hare  eeen  the  most  cunning  men  on  earth  thus  taken  in. 

Tfiere  wm  a  certain  retired  lawyer  of  Normandy,    He  lived 

in  the  little  town  of  B ,  where  a  regiment  of  the  chasseurs 

uf  Canial  were  garrisoneti  A  fai^einating  oflieer  of  this  regi- 
ment liad  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife  of  this  pettifogger,  and 
tikc  H'giinent  was  leaving  before  the  two  lofert^  bad  been  able 
ta  enjoy  the  least  privacy.  It  wa*?  the  fourth  military  man 
nrer  whom  the  lawyer  had  trinn^phed.  As  he  left  the  diime?* 
table  one  evenings  about  six  o'clock,  the  husband  took  a  walk 
on  the  terrace  of  bis  garden  from  which  he  conld  me  the 
whole  c*>nntry  side.  The  officers  arrived  at  this  moment  to 
take  leave  of  liim.  Suddenly  the  flame  of  a  conflagration 
burstt  forth  on  the  horizon.  ^^Hi^Tena!  La  Daudini^re  h  on 
ire!**  exclaimed  the  major.  He  was  an  old  simple-minded 
soldier^  who  had  dined  at  home,  Ever)^  one  mounted  horse, 
Tlie  young  wife  stnilcil  m  she  found  herself  alone^  for  her 
krrer^  hidden  in  the  coppice,  hnd  said  to  her,  "It  is  a  straw 
itick  on  fireT  The  flank  of  the  hueband  was  turnefl  with 
ill  the  more  facility  in  that  a  fine  courser  was  provided  for 
him  by  the  captain,  and  with  a  delicacy  very  rare  in  the  eav- 
Jiy,  the  lover  actually  sacrificed  a  few  momenta  of  Ins  hap- 
piness in  onhtr  to  catch  up  with  the  cavalcade,  and  return  in 
oompany  with  the  b unhand. 

Marriage  is  a  veritable  duel,  in  winch  pers^istent  watchful- 
Mtf  ii  required  in  order  to  triumph  over  an  adversary;  for^ 
if  yon  an*  unhicky  enough  to  turn  your  head,  the  sword  of  the 
oelih«t0  will  pieree  you  through  and  through* 

5,  Of  the  Maid* 

Tht  pnnuet»i  waiting-maid  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  of  Mad- 

ime  V J,  a  lady  who  to-day  play&  at  Paris  a  brilliant  pari 

thud  moat  fashionable  women^  find  passes  for  a  wife 
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who  keeps  on  excelieut  terms  with  her  husband.  Mademoiselle 
Celestine  is  a  person  whose  points  of  beauty  are  so  numerous 
that,  in  order  to  describe  her,  it  would  be  necessary  to  translate 
the  thirty  verses  which  we  are  told  form  an  inscription  in  the 
seraglio  of  the  Grand  Turk  and  contain  each  of  them  an 
excellent  description  of  one  of  the  thirty  beauties  of  women. 

"You  show  a  great  deal  of  vanity  in  keeping  near  you  such 
an  accomplished  creature,'^  said  a  lady  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

"Ah!  my  dear,  some  day  perhaps  you  will  find  yourself 
jealous  of  me  in  possessing  Celestine." 

"She  must  be  endowed  with  very  rare  qualities,  I  suppose? 
She  perhaps  dresses  you  well  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  ver}'  badly!" 

"She  sews  well?" 

"She  never  touches  her  needle." 

"She  is  faithful?" 

"She  is  one  of  those  whose  fidelity  costs  more  than  the 
most  cunning  dishonesty." 

"You  astonish  me,  my  dear;  she  is  then  your  foster-sister?" 

"Not  at  all ;  she  is  positively  good  for  nothing,  but  she  is 
more  useful  to  me  than  any  other  member  of  my  household. 
If  she  remains  with  me  ten  years,  I  have  promised  her  twenty 
thousand  francs.  It  will  be  money  well  earned,  and  I  shall 
not  forget  to  give  it!"  said  the  young  woman,  nodding  her 
head  with  a  meaning  gesture. 

At  last  the  questioner  of  Madame  V y  understood. 

When  a  woman  has  no  friend  of  her  own  sex  intimate 
enough  to  assist  her  in  proving  false  to  marital  love,  her  maid 
is  a  last  resource  which  seldom  fails  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  result. 

Oh !  after  ten  years  of  marriage  to  find  under  his  roof,  and 
to  see  all  the  time,  a  young  girl  of  from  sixteea  to  eighteen, 
fresh,  dressed  with  taste,  the  treasures  of  whose  beauty  seem 
to  breathe  defiance,  whose  frank  bearing  is  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive, whoso  downcast  eyes  sei^m  to  fear  you,  whose  timid 
glance  tempts  you,  and  for  whom  the  conjugal  bed  has  no 
secrets,  for  she  is  at  once  a  virgin  and  an  experienced  woman  I 
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How  cmx  a  man  remain  coM^  like  St,  Anthony,  before  such 
pi>werfiil  Borcerj,  aad  have  the  courage  to  remain  faithful 
10  tiie  good  principlea  representt^d  by  a  scornful  wife,  whosia 
ttm  is  always  etern,  whose  manners  are  always  snappisli^  and 
who  frec|uently  refuses  to  be  caressed?  Wfml  liusband  is 
itoicfil  enongli  to  resist  mivh  fires,  ^uch  frosts?  There,  where 
you  tee  a  new  hsrrest  of  pleasure,  the  young  innocent  sees 
im  ioGome^  and  your  wife  her  liberty.  It  is  a  little  family 
CQEDpact,  which  ia  signed  m  tlie  interest  of  good  wnlh 

In  this  case>  your  wife  acts  with  regard  to  marriage  as 
yotmg  fashionables  do  with  regard  to  their  country.  If  they 
an  drawn  for  the  army,  they  buy  a  man  to  carry  the  musket* 
to  die  in  their  place  and  to  spare  them  the  hardships  of  mili- 
(ajy  life. 

In  compromidcs  of  this  sort  there  is  not  a  single  woman 
who  doeji  not  know  how  to  put  her  husband  in  the  wrong,  T 
lltf^  Ootiecd  that,  by  a  supreme  stroke  of  diplomacy,  the  ma- 
|ortly  of  wiven  do  not  admit  their  maid^  into  the  secret  of  the 
part  which  they  give  them  to  play.  They  trust  to  nalun%  and 
aaiume  an  aifecled  euijcriority  ovt^r  the  lover  and  his  mistre&s. 

These  aeeret  piTfidies  of  women  explain  to  a  great  degree 
Ibe  odd  features  of  niarrie*!  life  which  arc  to  be  observed  in 
Ibe  world;  and  I  have  heard  women  discuss,  with  profound 
aqpicitr.  the  dangers  which  are  inherent  in  this  terrible 
JBvthod  of  attack,  and  it  is  nece^mry  to  know  Ihoroughly  both 
the  liaabaud  and  the  en  a  tort'  to  whom  ht*  h  to  lie  abandonedj 
in  ordf!?  to  make  Fuceess«ful  use  of  her,  JIany  a  woman,  in 
tUa  conni'ction*  has  l>ecn  Ihe  victim  of  her  own  calculationa. 

Mmitm^,  rh**  mnre  impetuouii  and  passsionate  a  hus^baud 
tkmt§  himaelf,  the  lest*  will  a  woman  d«re  to  employ  this  e^i- 
padient;  but  a  husband  caught  in  thisi  snare  will  never  have 
anything  to  say  to  his  stem  better-half,  when  thy  maid,  giving 
etideot'e  of  the  fault  ehc  hns  committed^  ia  sent  into  the 
oooiitTT  with  an  infant  and  a  dowry. 

6,  Of  thk  Doctor, 


Ilia  doctor  h  one  of  thi*  most  potent  auxiliaries  of  an  hottest 
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woman^  when  she  wishes  to  acquire  a  friendly  divorce  from 
her  husband.  The  services  that  the  doctor  renders,  most  of 
the  time  without  knowing  it,  to  a  woman,  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  house  in  France  where 
the  doctor  is  chosen  by  any  one  but  the  wife. 

All  doctors  know  what  great  influence  women  have  on  their 
reputation;  thus  we  meet  with  few  doctors  who  do  not  study 
to  please  the  ladies.  When  a  man  of  talent  has  become  cele- 
brated it  is  true  that  he  does  not  lend  himself  to  the  crafty 
conspiracies  which  women  hatch;  but  without  knowing  it  he 
becomes  involved  in  them. 

I  suppose  that  a  husband  taught  by  the  adventures  of  his 
own  youth  makes  up  his  mind  to  pick  out  a  doctor  for  his 
wife,  from  the  first  days  of  his  marriage.  So  long  as  his 
feminine  adversary  fails  to  conceive  the  assistance  that  she 
may  derive  from  this  ally,  she  will  submit  in  silence ;  but  later 
on,  if  all  her  allurements  fail  to  win  over  the  man  chosen 
by  her  husband,  she  will  take  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to 
give  her  husband  her  confidence,  in  the  following  remarkable 
manner. 

"I  don't  like  the  way  in  which  the  doctor  feels  my  pulse !" 

And  of  course  the  doctor  is  dropped. 

Thus  it  happens  that  either  a  woman  chooses  her  doctor, 
wins  over  the  man  who  has  been  imposed  upon  her,  or  procures 
his  dismissal.  But  this  contest  is  very  rare;  the  majority  of 
young  men  who  marry  arc  acquainted  witli  none  but  beardless 
doctors  whom  they  have  no  anxiety  to  procure  for  their  wives, 
and  almost  always  the  Esculapius  of  the  household  is  chosen 
by  the  feminine  power.  Thus  it  happens  that  some  fine  morn- 
ing the  doctor,  when  he  leaves  the  chaml)er  of  madame,  who 
has  been  in  bed  for  a  fortnight,  is  induced  by  her  to  say  to 
you: 

"I  do  not  say  that  the  condition  of  madame  presents  any  . 
serious  symptoms;  but  this  constant  drowsiness,  this  general 
listlessness,  and  her  natural  tendency  to  a  spinal  affection 
demand  great  care.  Her  lym])h  is  ins])i?snted.  She  wants  a 
<*hange  of  air.  She  ought  to  Im*  h  nt  either  to  the  waters  of 
Bareges  or  to  the  waters  of  riombi^res.'* 
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•*A11  right,  doctor;^ 

You  allow  jour  wife  to  go  to  Plonibieres;  but  she  goes 
Ibere  because  Captain  Charles  is  quartered  in  the  Vosges. 
She  r«*torog  in  cnpitiil  hoalth  and  the  waters  of  Flombi^ree 
hate  done  wonders  for  her.  ^he  has  written  to  yon  every 
ikj^  sh«  has  laviBlied  upon  yon  from  n  distanee  every  possible 
imnm.    The  danger  of  a  spinal  affeetioo  has  utterly  disap- 

Then?  ii  extant  a  little  pamphlet^,  whose  publieatiori  was 
pmmpted  doubt le!«  by  hato.  It  was  published  in  Holland, 
and  it  eontams  some  very  curious  details  of  the  manner  in 
wbich  Madanie  do  ITaintenon  entered  into  an  understand- 
ing with  FagoQ,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  Jjouis  XIV, 
Wril»  toine  morning  your  doctor  will  threaten  you,  as  Fagon 
thmten^  his  nmsttT,  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  if  you  do  not 
diet  TOwrself,  This  witty  work  of  Butirts  doubtle^  the  pro- 
ihiciioii  of  gome  courtier,  entitled  *'M«dame  de  Raint  Tron/' 
\m$  bifTi  itJt«*rpreted  hy  the  modern  author  who  has  become 
foifwerbial  as  **the  young  doctor/'  But  his  delightful  sketch 
n  ?ery  much  siuporior  to  the  work  whose  title  I  cite  for  the 
Miefit  of  the  book-lovers,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
afbioirt^ging  that  the  work  of  our  clever  contemporary  haa 
prpfienled  oi^  out  of  regard  for  the  glory  of  the  seventeenth 
oaftoTT,  from  pnhljflhing  the  fragment  of  the  old  pamphlet. 

Very  frefjnently  a  doctor  becomes  duped  by  the  judicious 
maiifPtivres  of  a  young  and  delicate  wife»  and  comes  to  you 
wiih  the  announcement: 

"Sir,  I  would  not  wish  to  alarm  madame  with  regard  to  her 
emiditioo:  hut  T  will  ad  vis*.*  you,  if  you  value  her  health,  to 
Vffp  her  in  pt^^rfeet  tranqnillit)'.  The  irritation  at  this  moment 
A^tnj  to  threaten  the  che^t,  and  we  must  gain  control  of  it; 
ihcTty  U  nf^  of  rest  for  her,  |Terfect  rest ;  the  least  agitation 
mig^  '  the  seat  of  the  malady.    At  this  crisis^  the  proi- 

pect  ^'1  L-..iiing  a  child  would  be  fatal  to  her.'^ 

•^ttt,  doctor-—" 

•^Ah.Tw!    I  know  that  r 

Bt  latigfti  end  leiives  the  honte,  ,  _ 
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Like  the  rod  of  Moscs^  the  doctors  mandate  makes  and 
unmakes  generations.  The  doctor  will  restore  you  to  your 
marriage  bed  with  the  same  arguments  that  he  used  in  debar- 
ring you.  He  treats  your  wife  for  complaints  which  she  has 
not,  in  order  to  cure  her  of  those  which  she  has,  and  all  the 
while  you  have  no  idea  of  it ;  for  the  scientific  jargon  of  doc- 
tors can  only  be  compared  to  the  layers  in  which  they  envelop 
their  pills. 

An  honest  woman  in  her  chamber  with  the  doctor  is  like  a 
minister  sure  of  a  majority;  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  make 
him  prescribe  rest,  diversion,  the  country  or  the  town,  waters, 
a  horse,  or  a  carriage,  according  to  her  good  pleasure  and  her 
taste;  she  will  send  you  away  or  receive  you,  as  she  likes. 
Sometimes  she  will  pretend  to  be  ill  in  order  to  have  a  cham- 
ber separate  from  yours ;  sometimes  she  will  surround  herself 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  invalid ;  she  will  have  an  old 
woman  for  a  nurse,  regiments  of  vials  and  of  bottles,  and, 
environed  by  these  ramparts,  will  defy  you  by  her  invalid  airs. 
She  will  talk  to  you  in  such  a  depressing  way  of  the  electuaries 
and  of  the  soothing  draughts  which  she  has  taken,  of  the  agues 
which  she  has  had,  of  her  plasters  and  cataplasms,  that  she 
will  fill  you  with  disgust  at  these  sickly  details,  if  all  the  time 
these  sham  suflFerings  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  engines  by 
means  of  which,  eventually,  a  successful  attack  may  be  made 
on  that  singular  abstraction  known  as  your  honor. 

In  this  way  your  wife  will  be  able  to  fortify  herself  at  every 
point  of  contact  which  you  possess  with  the  world,  with  society 
and  with  life.  Thus  everything  will  take  arms  against  you, 
and  you  will  be  alone  among  all  these  enemies.  But  suppose 
that  it  is  your  unprecedented  privilege  to  possess  a  wife  who 
is  without  religious  connections,  without  parents  or  intimate 
friends;  that  you  have  penetration  enough  to  see  through  all 
the  tricks  by  which  your  wife's  lover  tries  to  entrap  you ;  that 
you  still  have  sufficient  love  for  your  fair  enemy  to  resist  all 
the  Martons  of  the  earth ;  that,  in  fact,  you  have  for  your 
doctor  a  man  who  is  so  celebrated  that  he  has  no  time  to  listen 
to  the  maunderings  of  your  wife;  or  that  if  your  Escnlapius  is 
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IjMHgf^*^  vt86ftl»  jcu  demaud  a  eousiiltatian,  and  an  incor- 
Tiq^fbc  doctor  iiiti*rveiies  everv  ilnnj  ihu  favorite  doctor  pre- 
M!ribes  a  remedy  that  Jis*:iuiets  you;  even  in  that  cai^e,  your 
]i9tN^pocts  will  scttret'ly  he  more  brilliant.  In  fact,  even  if  you 
do  not  ^acciimb  to  this  invasion  of  allies^  you  must  not  forget 
thtt,  00  fafy  your  adTer^ary  has  not,  m  to  g{>eek«  struck  the 
dedttfe  blow.  If  you  hold  out  &U11  longer,  your  wife,  liaving 
fivng  nrand  you  thread  upon  thread,  at*  a  spider  spins  his  weh, 
Alt  invifiihle  net,  will  rewrt  to  the  arms  which  nature  has 
pren  her,  whirh  civilization  has  jx^rfectcMl,  and  which  Mill  be 
titatetl  of  in  the  next  Meditation. 


MEDITATION  XXVl. 

Of  JJIPFEMKXT   WeAPOXS, 

A  wetpon  u  anything  which  is  uaed  for  the  puri>oae  of 
WiMUidiiig*  Tmm  i\m  point  of  vtew^  some  sentiments  prove  to 
be  tim  mtmi  cruel  weajmni^  nhieh  man  can  employ  against  his 
fdlow  man*  The  genius  of  Schilter^  lucid  as  it  was  conipre- 
hewve^  m&n^  to  have  n*vcaled  all  the  phenoniena  which  cer- 
tain idet*  briog  to  light  in  the  liunmn  organization  by  their 
\btmi  tod  penetrating  ac^tion.  A  nmn  may  l>*?  put  to  denth  by 
1  ibxmght  Such  h  the  moral  of  Uio^  heartrending  &eenes» 
vImh  in  The  Bri^andji  the  poet  ehows  a  young  man^  with  the 
mi  of  certain  ideas',  making  f^ueh  poworftd  a.-saults  an  the 
lieftit  of  an  old  man,  f  hat  he  end*  by  causing  the  latter^^  death. 
The  time  ii  not  far  distant  when  science  will  be  able  to  observe 
Ibe  complieated  nll^hani^'m  of  our  th<ni;;|hltt  and  to  apprehend 
the  tninj«fnt<sirin  of  our  fiH»ling!^.  Some  ileveloper  nf  the  otx-ult 
gckocr*  will  prove  that  our  inteMe+?tual  organization  consti- 
tutat  tiathing  more  than  a  kind  of  interinr  uian«  who  projects 
Unidf  with  Icmw  violenet*  than  the  exterior  man,  and  that  thff 
iltmggh       '     '  ;;<*  plan*  iK'twoen  two  such  powers  a?^ 

thmet  a  ,  ti>  our  U^AA*'  eye*«,  h  noi  a  h>«  mortal 
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struggle  than  that  in  which  our  external  man  compels  us  to 
engage. 

But  these  considerations  belong  to  a  different  department 
of  study  from  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged ;  these  sub- 
jects we  intend  to  deal  with  in  a  future  publication ;  some  of 
our  friends  are  already  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
important, — that,  namely,  entitled  "The  Pathology  of 
Social  Life,  or  Meditations  mathematical,  physical,  chem^ 
ical  and  transcendental  on  the-  manifestations  of  thought, 
taken  under  all  the  forms  which  are  produced  by  the  state  of 
society,  whether  by  living,  marriage,  conduct,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, or  by  speech  and  action,  etc,,'*  in  which  all  these  great 
questions  are  fully  discussed.  The  aim  of  this  brief  meta- 
physical observation  is  only  to  remind  you  that  the  higher 
classes  of  society  reason  too  well  to  admit  of  their  being 
attacked  by  any  other  than  intellectual  arms. 

Although  it  is  true  that  tender  and  delicate  souls  are 
found  enveloped  in  a  body  of  metallic  hardness,  at  the  same 
time  there  are  souls  of  bronze  enveloped  in  bodies  so  supple 
and  capricious  that  their  grace  attracts  the  friendship  of 
others,  and  their  beauty  calls  for  a  caress.  But  if  you  flatter 
the  exterior  man  with  your  hand,  the  Homo  duplex,  the  inter- 
ior man,  to  use  an  expression  of  Buffon,  immediately  rouses 
himself  and  rends  you  with  his  keen  points  of  contact. 

This  description  of  a  special  class  of  human  creatures, 
which  we  hope  you  will  not  run  up  against  during  your 
earthly  journey,  presents  a  picture  of  what  your  wife  may  be 
to  you.  Every  one  of  the  sentiments  which  nature  has  endowed 
your  heart  with,  in  their  gentlest  form,  will  become  a  dagger 
in  the  hand  of  your  wife.  You  will  be  stabbed  every  moment, 
and  you  will  necessarily  succumb ;  for  your  love  will  flow  like 
blood  from  every  wound. 

This  is  the  last  struggle,  but  for  her  it  also  means  victory.  ^ 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  distinction  which  we  think  we 
have  established  among  three  sorts  of  feminine  temperament, 
we  will  divide  this  Meditation  into  three  parts,  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 
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HEADACHE!^, 
XeHVOUS  AFFECTION'S. 

1  Op  Modesty^  in  Its  Comnbctiok  with  Maeeiaok 

L  Of* Headaches. 

^Tomcn  are  oonetanHy  the  dupes  or  the  victims  of  excessive 

libilily;  but  we  Imvti  iilroady  demonstrak*d  that  wtlh  the 

preatcr  number  of   them  this   delicacy  of  soul  must  needs, 

i^lltnost  without  tlieir  ivDowing  it,  receive  many  rude  blows, 

from  the  vtjry  fnct  nf  iheh  marriage.     (See  Meditations  en- 

itled  The  PridesUmui  and  Of  the  Houajmoon.)     Most  of  the 

aesns   of   defence   instinctively   employed   by   husbands   are 

)thing  hut  traps  j?et  for  the  liveliness  of  feminine  affections. 

Now  tlie  moment  comes  when  the  wife,  during  the  Civil 

Wat^  traced  by  a  single  aet  of  thought  the  hiitory  of  her  moral 

jf<%  and  is  irritated  on  perceiving  the  prodigious  way  in  which 

you  have  taken  advantage  of  her  sensibility.    It  is  very  rarely 

|hat  women,  moved  either  by  an  innate  feeling  for  revenge, 

rhi* '     '       themselves  can  never  explain,  or  by  their  instinet 

<rf  i]'  un,  fail  to  discover  that  this  qnality  in  their  nat- 

Ufal  iiiflchineP3%  when  brought  into  play  against  the  man»  is 

aferior  to  no  other  instrument  for  obtaining  ascendency  over 

:irable  cleverness,  they  proceed  to  find  out  what 
..a  hearts  of  their  husbands  are  most  easily  touched ; 
mil  when  xtnm  they  discover  tliis  secret » they  eagerly  proceed 
to  |roi  it  int'  hi.>;  then,  like  a  child  with  a  mechanical 

toy,  wbofie  s|  ;  ites  their  curiosity,  they  go  on  employing 

it,  caf«l4SBaly  calling  intn  play  the  movements  of  the  inatru- 
Bictit,  and  aatisfied  simply  with  their  sncce^a  in  doing  m.  If 
tbty  kill  yon,  Uiey  will  monm  over  you  with  the  best  grace  in 
tlie  world,  ag  the  most  virtnoua,  the  most  excellent,  the  most 
aengible  of  meo. 

In  thiji  way  yonr  wife  will  first  arm  herself  with  that  gener- 
ics tentlment  which  leads  us  to  respect  those  who  are  in  pain, 
Tim  man  mo$t  disponed  to  quarrel  with  a  womaii  full  of  life 
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and  health  becomes  helpless  before  a  woman  who  is  weak  and 
feeble.  If  your  wife  has  not  attained  the  end  of  her  secret 
.designs^  by  means  of  those  various  methods  already  described, 
she  will  quickly  seize  this  all-powerful  weapon.  In  virtue  of 
this  new  strategic  method,  you  Vill  see  the  young  girl,  so 
strong  in  life  and  beauty,  whom  you  had  wedded  in  her  flower, 
metamorphosing  herself  into  a  pale  and  sickly  woman. 

Now  headache  is  an  affection  which  affords  infinite  resources 
to  a  woman.  This  malady,  which  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  feign, 
for  it  is  destitute  of  any  apparent  symptom,  merely  obliges 
her  to  say :  "I  have  a  headache."'  A  woman  trifles  with  you 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  can  contradict  her  skull, 
whose  impenetrable  bones  defy  touch  or  ocular  test.  More- 
over, headache  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  queen  of  maladies,  the 
pleasantest  and  most  terrible  weapon  employed  by  wives 
against  their  husbands:  There  are  some  coarse  and  violent 
men  who  have  been  taught  the  tricks  of  women  by  their  mis- 
tresses, in  the  happy  hours  of  their  celibacy,  and  so  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  never  to  be  caught  by  this  vulgar  trap. 
But  all  their  efforts,  all  their  arguments  end  by  being  van- 
quished before  the  magic  of  these  words :  "I  have  a  headache.'' 
If  a  husband  complains,  or  ventures  on  a  reproach,  if  he  tries 
to  resist  the  power  of  this  II  buondo  cani  of  marriage,  he  is 
lost. 

Imagine  a  young  woman,  voluptuously  lying  on  a  divan, 
her  head  softly  supported  by  a  cushion,  one  hand  hanging 
down;  on  a  small  table  close  at  hand  is  her  glass  of  lime- 
water.  Now  place  by  her  side  a  burly  husband.  He  has  made 
five  or  six  turns  round  the  room ;  but  each  time  he  has  turned 
on  his  heels  to  begin  his  walk  all  over  again,  the  little  invalid 
has  made  a  slight  movement  of  her  eyebrows  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  remind  him  that  the  slightest  noise  fatigues  her.  At  last  he 
musters  all  his  courage  and  utters  a  protest  against  her  pre- 
tended malady,  in  the  bold  phrase : 

"And  have  you  really  a  headache  ?" 

At  these  words  the  young  woman  slightly  raises  her  languid 
head,  lifts  an  arm,  which  feebly  falls  back  again  upon  her 
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es  her  eyee  to  tbe  ceiUiig,  raises  alt  that  she  has 
wcr  to  raise;  then  darting  at  you  a  leaden  glance,  she  says 
m  E  voice  of  remarkable  feebleness: 

"Oh  !  What  cao  be  the  matter  with  me  ?  I  enffer  the  agonies 
of  denth !  And  tlii^  is  all  the  comfort  you  give  me  1  Ah !  you 
it  is  plaiuiy  ^^een  thai  imtnre  hat?  not  given  you  the  task 
bringing  children  into  (he  worhL  What  egotists  and  tyrants 
m  are  1  Yon  take  n^  in  all  tlie  beanty  of  our  youth^  f rei-h, 
f^  with  tapering  waist,  and  then  all  k  wclll  When  your 
res  have  ruined  the  blooming  gifts  which  we  received 
nature,  you  never  forgive  us  for  having  forfeited  them 
to  you !  That  was  all  nndergtttod  You  will  allow  ub  to  have 
neither  the  virtuei^  nor  the  sufferings  of  our  condition*  You 
mu^t  ne*^^e  have  children,  and  we  pass  many  nights^  in  taking 
«trr  of  tlK*m,  But  chihl-ljearing  has  ruined  our  health,  and  left 
hind  the  germs  of  i*eriow!4  maladieE^.^ — Ohj  what  pain  I  suffer! 
ilQ  few  vomen  who  are  not  Buhject  to  headaehes ;  but 
wife  must  te  an  exception.  Yoti  even  laugli  at  our  suffer- 
iogi;  that  is  generosity  ! — please  don't  walk  about  1 — I  should 
not  haT0  expected  thig  of  you  I — Btop  the  clock ;  the  click  of 
the  pendulum  rings  in  my  htud.  Thank??!  Oh,  what  an 
ntjfftrtunale  creiiturt-  1  iiin  !  Have  you  a  scent-bottle  with  yon  ? 
Yefi*  oh !  for  pit/s  sake,  allow  nie  to  suffer  in  peace,  and  go 
iwny ;  for  this  #eent  eplits  my  head  !** 

What  can  you  say  in  reply?  Po  ymi  not  hear  within  you 
roioe  which  erie^  **And  what  if  ^he  is  actually  suffering?*- 
MorvQfBT^  altn^  til  husbands  evacuate  the  field  of  battle  very 
qtgjfitly,  while  their  wives  watch  them  from  the  corner  of  their 
erjres,  marching  off  on  tip-tiw:*  and  cloi^iiig  the  door  quietly  on 
the  chamber  henreforth  to  be  considered  sacred  by  thrm. 

Such  ia  the  headache,  true  or  false,  which  h  patrnnized  at 
jour  home.  Then  the  headache  begins  to  play  a  regular  role 
the  bosom  of  your  family.  It  is  a  theme  on  whieh  a  woman 
pliy  miny  admirable  variations.  She  sc*ts  it  forth  in  every 
With  the  aid  of  the  headache  alone  a  wife  can  make  a 
id  desperate,  A  headache  seizes  madame  when  she 
Aosmet^  where  §he  chooses,  and  as  much  as  ^he  chooses,    Thert 
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are  headaches  of  five  days^  of  ten  minutes^  periodic  or  inter- 
mittent headaches. 

You  sometimes  find  your  wife  it.  bed,  in  pain,  helpless,  and 
the  blinds  of  her  room  are  closed.  The  headache  has  im- 
posed silence  on  every  one,  from  the  regions  of  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  he  is  cutting  wood,*  even  to  the  garret  of  your 
groom,  from  which  he  is  throwing  down  innocent  bundles  of 
straw.  Believing  in  this  headache,  you  leave  the  house,  but 
on  your  return  you  find  that  madame  has  decamped !  Soon 
madame  returns,  fresh  and  ruddy: 

*T?he  doctor  came,"  she  says,  "and  advised  me  to  take  exer- 
cise, and  I  find  myself  much  better !" 

Another  day  you  wish  to  enter  madame's  room. 

''Oh,  sir,*'  says  the  maid,  showing  the  most  profound  aston- 
ishment, "madame  has  her  usual  headache,  and  I  have  never 
seen  her  in  such  pain !    The  doctor  has  been  sent  for/' 

"You  are  a  happy  man,"  said  Marshal  Augereau  to  General 
E y  "to  have  such  a  pretty  wife !" 

"To  have!"  replied  the  other.  '"If  I  have  my  wife  ten 
days  in  the  year,  that  is  about  all.  These  confounded  women 
have  always  either  the  headache  or  some  other  thing!" 

The  headache  in  France  takes  the  place  of  the  sandals, 
which,  in  Spain,  the  Confessor  leaves  at  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  is  with  his  penitent. 

If  your  wife,  foreseeing  some  hostile  intentions  on  your 
part,  wishes  to  make  herself  as  inviolable  as  the  charter,  she 
immediately  gets  up  a  little  headache  performance.  She  goes 
to  bed  in  a  most  deliberate  fashion,  she  utters  shrieks  which 
rend  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  She  goes  gracefully  through  a 
series  of  gesticulations  so  cleverly  executed  that  you  might 
think  her  a  professional  contortionist.  Xow  what  man  is 
there  so  inconsiderate  as  to  dare  to  speak  to  a  suffering  woman 
about  desires  which,  in  him,  prove  the  most  perfect  health? 
Politeness  alone  demands  of  him  perfect  silence.  A  woman 
knows  under  these  circumstances  that  by  means  of  this  all- 
powerful  headache,  she  can  at  her  will  paste  on  her  bed  the 
placard  which  sends  back  home  the  amateurs  who  have  been 
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aUoicd  bj  Uie  inmuaucemeiit  of  the  Comedk  Frtrngaigi^,  when 
tbty  read  the  words;  "Closed  through  the  Budden  indisposU 
Uon  pf  MademoigeIlt<  liars/" 

O  beadaclie,  protectrMs  of  love,  tariff  of  married  life^  buck- 
ler agalmt  which  all  nmrried  desires  expire  !  0  mighty  hi^ad- 
ftche  I  Can  it  be  possible  that  lovers  have  never  sung  thj  praisea, 
per^Dificd  thee,  or  raised  thee  to  the  skies?  0  magic  head- 
ache, O  dclttsive  headachiv  blest  be  the  brain  that  first  invented 
tbtt' !  Bliame  an  the  doctor  who  shall  find  out  thy  preventive  1 
YeBp  thou  art  the  only  ill  that  women  blesSj  doubtless  through 
fntitude  for  the  good  things  thou  dispensest  to  them,  0 
daeettful  headache!    0  magie  headache! 

2.  Or  Nkhtous  Affectiokb. 

Thete  ii,  howeveT,  a  power  which  is  superior  even  to  that 
of  the  headache;  and  we  must  avow  to  the  glory  of  France, 
that  this  power  is  one  of  the  most  recent  which  has  been  won 
br  Parieian  gcnias.  As  in  the  case  with  all  the  most  useful 
diaeoveries  of  art  and  pcienccj  no  one  knows  to  whose  intellect 
it  is  due.  Only,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  towards  the  middle 
ill  the  last  century  that  "Tapors"  made  their  first  appear- 
once  in  Fraace,  Thus  while  Fapin  was  applying  the  force  of 
Taporixcd  irater  in  mechanical  problems,  a  French  woman, 
whom  n%niv^  unhappily  h  unknowBj  had  the  glory  of  endowing 
bef  tes  witli  the  faculty  of  vaporizing  their  fluids,  Tery 
•oqh  tbo  ppodigiona  influence  obtained  by  vapors  was  extended 
to  the  oenres;  it  was  thus  in  passing  from  fibre  to  fibre  that  the 
of  neurology  was  Imrn^  This  admirable  science  has 
then  led  such  men  as  Philips  and  other  clever  physiolo- 
gifts  to  the  discovery  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  its  circulation ; 
Ihey  tJie  now  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  identifying  its  organs,  and 
the  4  its  origin  and  of  its  evaporation.     And  thus, 

tJiii:>  -  ftnin  quackeries  of  this  kind,  we  may  be  enabled 

•ome  daf  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  that  tmknown  power 
whicli  w^  have  already  called  more  than  once  in  the  present 
book,  the  Will    But  do  not  let  ns  trespass  on  the  territory  of 
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medical  philosophy.    Let  us  consider  the  nerves  and  the  vapors 
solely  in  their  connection  with  marriage. 

Victims  of  Xeurosis  (a  pathological  term  under  which 
are  comprised  all  affections  of  the  nervous  system)  suffer  in 
two  ways,  as  far  as  married  women  are  concerned;  for  our 
physiology  has  the  loftiest  disdain  for  medical  classifications. 
Thus  we  recognize  only : 

1.  Classic  Neurosis. 

2.  Romantic  Neubosis. 

The  classic  affection  has  something  bellicose  and  excitable 
in  it.  Those  who  thus  suffer  are  as  violent  in  their  antics  as 
pythonesses,  as  frantic  as  mcmads,  as  excited  as  bacchantes; 
it  is  a  revival  of  antiquity,  pure  and  simple. 

The  romantic  sufferers  are  mild  and  plaintive  as  the  ballads 
sung  amid  the  mists  of  Scotland.  They  are  pallid  as  young 
girls  carried  to  their  bier  by  the  dance  or  by  love;  they  are 
eminently  elegiac  and  they  breathe  all  the  melancholy  of  the 
North. 

That  woman  with  black  hair,  with  piercing  eye,  with  high 
color,  with  dry  lips  and  a  powerful  hand,  will  become  excited 
and  convulsive ;  she  represents  the  genius  of  classic  neurosis ; 
while  a  young  blonde  woman,  with  white  skin,  is  the  genius 
of  romantic  neurosis;  to  one  belongs  the  empire  gained  by 
nerves,  to  the  other  the  empire  gained  by  vapors. 

Very  frequently  a  husband,  when  he  comes  home^  finds  hia 
wife  in  tears. 

'TVhat  is  the  matter,  my  darling?^' 

"It  is  nothing." 

"But  you  are  in  tears !" 

"I  weep  without  knowing  why.  I  am  quite  sad!  I  saw 
faces  in  the  clouds,  and  those  faces  never  appear  to  me  except 
on  the  eve  of  some  disaster — I  think  I  must  be  going  to  die/* 

Then  she  talks  to  you  in  a  low  voice  of  her  dead  father,  of 
her  dead  uncle,  of  her  dead  grandfather,  of  her  dead  cousin. 
She  invokes  all  these  mournful  shades,  she  feels  as  if  ahe  had 
all  their  sicknesses,  she  is  attacked  with  all  the  pains  they 
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Wt,  ihe  ft-eb  her  heart  palpitiite  with  cxcvs.sive  violence,  fihe 
tech  her  sphKja  fiwelling.  You  my  to  yourselfj  with  a  eelf- 
Mliifled  air: 

**!  know  exactly  what  this  ie  all  about!" 

And  then  jou  try  to  iw>othe  her;  but  you  find  her  a  woman 
who  yawns  like  an  opc-n  fjox,  who  complains  of  her  chest,  who 
begins  to  weep  anew^  who  implores  joa  to  letive  her  to  her 
nwliincljoly  and  hcT  nioumful  memories.  She  talks  to  yon 
about  her  hibt  wishes^j  follows  her  own  fmit^ral,  is  bnriedj 
plants  ov*?r  ht^r  tomh  the  green  canopy  of  a  weeping  willow, 
aDd  at  the  very  time  when  you  would  like  to  raise  a  joyfnl 
«!pitha)amiumy  you  find  an  epitaph  to  greet  you  all  in  black. 
Your  wif^h  to  console  her  melts  away  in  the  cloud  of  Ixion. 

There  are  women  of  undoubted  fidelity  who  in  this  way 
extort  from  tlieir  feeling  husbands  ca^limere  sha^lSj  diamonda, 
the  payincnt  of  their  d4pbl&,  or  tlic  rent  of  a  box  at  the  theatre; 
hue  '  f  always  vapors  are  employed  aa  decisive  weapons 
in  ar* 

On  the*  plra  of  her  spinal  affection  or  of  her  weak  chest,  a 
WomaJl  Uikm  p^ins  to  seek  out  some  distraction  or  other;  yon 
Me  ber  dremog  her^If  in  soft  fabrics  like  an  invalid  with  alt 
th©  qrmptcmif  of  spleen ;  she  ne\  er  goes  out  bt^-ausjc  an  inti- 
mate friend t  her  mother  or  her  lister,  hm  tried  to  tear  her  away 
trem  that  divaa  wliich  monopolizes  her  and  on  which  she 
epeodF  '  '  '  in  iniprovi8ing  elegies*  Madame  is  going  to 
epcnd  it  _ht  in  the  country  because  the  doctor  orders  it. 

In  ibort,  »he  goes  where  ^e  likes  und  does  what  she  likes. 
Li  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  husband  m  brutal  as  to 
^ipftmc  such  dciires,  by  hindering  a  wife  from  going  to  myek  a 
ctin*  for  her  cruel  i^tifTerings?  For  it  han  bci^n  efitabliehed 
after  many  long  discussioni*  that  in  the  nerves  originate  the 
moet  fmrfttl  torture^ 

Bttt  it  IB  <»spiHna]ly  in  bed  tliat  vapors  play  their  part. 
Tliefe  when  a  woman  Ims  not  n  headache  f^he  has  her  vapors ; 
and  when  she  has  neither  vaporti  nor  headache,  she  is  under 
the  pnHectaao  of  tJi©  girdle  of  Yenus,  which,  aa  you  know,  ja 
a  ntjrfii* 
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Among  the  women  who  fight  with  you  the  battle  of  vapors, 
are  some  more  blonde^  more  delicate,  more  full  of  feeling  than 
others,  and  who  possess  the  gift  of  tears.  How  admirably  do 
they  know  how  to  weep !  They  weep  when  they  like,  as  they 
like,  and  as  much  as  they  like.  They  organize  a  system  of 
oifensive  warfare  which  consists  of  manifesting  sublime  resig- 
nation, and  they  gain  victories  which  are  all  the  more  bril- 
liant, inasmuch  as  they  remain  all  the  time  in  excellent 
health. 

Does  a  husband,  irritated  beyond  all  measure,  at  last  express 
his  wishes  to  them?  They  regard  him  with  an  air  of  sub- 
mission, bow  their  heads  and  keep  silence.  This  pantomime 
almost  always  puts  a  husband  to  rout.  In  conjugal  strugglet^ 
of  this  kind,  a  man  prefers  that  a  woman  should  speak  and 
defend  herself,  for  then  he  may  show  elation  or  annoyance; 
but  as  for  these  women,  not  a  word.  Their  silence  distresses 
you  and  you  experience  a  sort  of  remorse,  like  the  murderer 
who,  when  he  finds  his  victim  offer  no  resistance,  trembles 
with  redoubled  fear.  He  would  prefer  to  slay  him  in  self- 
defence.  You  return  to  the  subject.  As  you  draw  near,  your 
wife  wipes  away  her  tears  and  hides  her  handkerchief,  so  as 
to  let  you  see  that  she  has  been  weeping.  .  You  are  melted, 
you  implore  your  little  Caroline  to  speak,  your  sensibility 
has  been  touched  and  you  forget  everything;  then  she  sobs 
while  she  speaks,  and  speaks  while  she  sobs.  This  is  a  sort 
of  machine  eloquence;  she  deafens  you  with  her  tears,  with 
her  words  which  come  jerked  out  in  confusion;  it  is  the 
clapper  and  torrent  of  a  mill. 

French  women  and  especially  Parisians  possess  in  a  mar^ 
velous  degree  the  secret  by  which  such  scenes  are  enacted,  and 
to  these  scenes  their  voices,  their  sex,  their  toilet,  their  man- 
ner give  a  wonderful  charm.  How  often  do  the  tears  upon  the 
cheeks  of  these  adorable  actresses  give  way  to  a  piquant  smile, 
when  they  see  their  husbands  hasten  to  break  the  silk  lace, 
the  weak  fastening  of  their  corsot*^,  or  to  restore  the  comb 
which  holds  together  the  tresses  of  their  hair  and  the  bunch 
of  golden  ringlets  always  on  the  point  of  falling  down? 
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Bm  bow  ail  iixQhQ  tricke  of  modernii)'  pale  before  the  genius 
ol  intiqaity^  bc^fore  nervous  attacks  wliich  are  violentj  Ix^fore 
die  Pyrriiic  dance  of  married  life!  Oh!  how  many  hopes 
for  1  loTer  are  there  in  the  vivacity  of  those  convulsive  raove- 
menls^  in  the  fire  of  thot?e  glances,  in  the  strength  of  those 
Hmhs^  beautiful  even  in  contortion  !  It  is  then  that  a  woman 
is  carried  away  like  an  innietuous  wind,  darts  forth  like  the 
Samcs  of  a  conflagration^  exhibits  a  movement  like  a  billow 
whidi  glides  over  the  white  pebbles.  She  is  overcome  with 
csoesi  of  love,  she  see§  the  f  utore,  she  is  tlic  seer  who  prophe- 
M|  btit  above  all,  she  sees  the  present  moment  and  tramples 
im  h  ^  '      *    'id,  and  impresses  him  with  a  M>rt  of  terror. 

Tit'  n(  his  wife  tlinging  oif  vigorous  men  as  if  they 

wert  eo  many  feathers,  in  often  enough  to  det^r  a  man  from 
effT  striving  lo  wrong  her.  He  will  be  like  the  child  who^ 
htritig  puiletl  the  trigger  of  some  terrific  engine,  has  ever 
iftenwds  an  incredihle  reepeet  for  the  smallest  spring.  1 
hive  known  a  man,  gentle  and  amiable  in  his  ways,  whose 
•*yei  were  fixed  upon  tho#e  of  his  wife,  exactly  as  if  he  had 
been  pal  into  a  lion's  cage,  and  some  one  hnd  said  to  him 
that  be  iDU£t  not  irritate  the  beast,  if  he  would  e&cape  with 
hh  life. 

Kervous  attacks  of  thi^i  kind  are  rery  fatiguing  and  become 
cverjr  day  more  rart^  *  Romanticism^  however,  has  maintatncd 

SooiHiiiiee,  we  mctt  with  phlegmatic  hushands,  those  men 
vboie  lov<!  Is  long  enduring,  becauee  they  store  up  their  emo- 
tiooi^  whose  genius  gets  the  uppiT  hand  of  these  headaches 
juid  ncrroni  attacks:  but  these  j^ublime  creatures  are  rare, 
Fflithfal  disciples  of  the  blessed  8t.  Thoma.s  who  wished  to 
pot  hh  finger  ioto  the  wound,  they  are  endowed  with  an  in- 
cfrduhtr  worthy  of  an  atheist.  Imperturbable  in  the  midst  of 
all  ibc«e  fraudulent  headaches  und  all  thea?  traps  set  by  neuro- 
M,  th*7  ooncimtrate  their  attention  on  the  comedy  which  is 
b^Bg  played  before  them*  they  eiamine  the  actresfl,  they 
«anli  for  one  of  the  sprinp^  that  sets  her  going;  and  when 
tbqr  liife  discovered  the  niechanism  of  this  dii^pky,  ther  arm 
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themselves  by  giving  a  slight  impulse  to  the  puppet-valve,  and 
thus  easily  assure  themselves  either  of  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
ease or  the  artifices  of  these  conjugal  mummeries. 

But  if  by  a  study  which  is  almost  superhuman  in  its  inten< 
sity  a  husband  escapes  all  the  artifices  which  lawless  and 
untamable  love  suggests  to  women,  he  will  beyond  doubt  l)e 
overcome  by  the  employment  of  a  terrible  weapon,  the  last 
which  a  woman  would  resort  to,  for  she  never  destroys  with 
her  own  hands  her  empire  over  her  husband  without  some 
sort  of  repugnance.  But  this  is  a  poisoned  weapon  as  power- 
ful as  the  fatal  knife  of  the  executioner.  This  reflection 
brings  us  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  present  Meditation. 

3.  Op  Modesty^  in  Its  Connection  with  Marriage. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  modesty,  it  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  is  such  a  thing.  Is  it 
anjrthing  in  a  woman  but  well  understood  coquetr}'?  Is  it 
anything  but  a  sentiment  that  claims  the  right,  on  a  woman's 
part,  to  dispose  of  her  own  body  as  she  chooses,  as  one  may 
well  believe,  when  we  consider  that  half  the  women  in  the 
world  go  almost  naked  ?  Is  it  anything  but  a  social  chimera, 
as  Diderot  supposed,  reminding  us  that  this  sentiment  always 
gives  way  before  sickness  and  before  misery  ? 

Justice  may  be  done  to  all  these  questions. 

An  ingenious  author  has  recently  put  forth  the  view  that 
men  are  much  more  modest  than  women.  He  supports  this 
contention  by  a  great  mass  of  surgical  experiences;  but,  in 
order  that  his  conclusions  merit  our  attention,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  for  a  certain  time  men  were  subjected  to  treat- 
ment by  women  surgeons. 

The  opinion  of  Diderot  is  of  still  k^s  weight. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  modesty,  because  it  disappears 
during  those  crises  in  which  almost  all  himian  sentiments 
are  annihilated,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that  life  exists 
because  death  sooner  or  later  comes. 

Let  us  grant,  then,  that  one  sex  has  as  much  modesty  as 
the  other,  and  let  us  inquire  in  what  modesty  consists. 
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BnQflseaiit  iiuikcfi  imnlefctv  l\w  utitcouii'  nf  uW  tliOf^  cii<|iietrieei 
which  f etna kg  display  Wfore  mulc^.  This  opinion  appears  to 
nis^  c"f|Oitlly  mii^tukcn. 

The  writers  of  the  dghtctuith  t^'nkiry  have  doubtless  ren- 
Jfrt*J  immrnse  RTviees  to  society;  but  their  philosopliy,  based 
ifi  it  i«  upon  Sit*nsiiAli.*in,  has  never  penetrated  any  deeper  than 
'"  idennie.    They  have  only  eonsidered  the  exterior 

N  i  m  they  have  retarded,  for  Mime  time,  the  moral 

ilevelcipmctit  tif  man  and  the  progress  of  science  which  will 
dwaTB  draw  its  first  pfineiplesi  from  the  Gospel,  prineiples 
HpTPfifier  to  be  best  imder^tond  hy  the  fervent  disciples  of  the 
>f  Sfun. 

rill."  ^tndy  id  thought'^  mysteries,  the  discovery  of  those 
organs  which  belong  to  the  human  soul,  the  geometry  of  its 
forre*,  the  phenomena  of  its  active  powcr^  the  appreciation 
rtf  lln*  facylty  by  which  we  seem  to  have  an  independent  power 
*rf  ImkUIj  movement,  so  as  to  transport  ourselves  whither  we 
will  mbA  Io  see  witbont  the  aid  of  bodily  organs, — in  a  word 
AelaWi  of  thought's  dynamic  and  those  of  its  physical  influ- 
I'lWH*, — <hi*»e  things  will  fall  to  llie  lot  of  the  next  ccnturv,  as 
their  portion  in  the  treasury  of  human  sciences.  And  per- 
haps we,  of  thi*  present  time,  are  merely  ocenpied  in  quarry- 
ing tl«*  <-  -  blocks  whiclt  later  on  some  mighty  genius 
will  einp!'  ^          le  buihlfn^  of  n  glorious  e<Uflee* 

Thn^  the  error  of  Housseau  k  dimply  the  error  of  his  age. 
V  U]m   modesty  by  the   relations  of  different  human 

}  '  i*nch  other  inwte^d  of  f*xphiining  it  by  the  moral 

M  i*ach  one  with  hinii?clf.  Modesty  ie  no  more  su»- 
^.  v-L,..-  of  analysis  than  eonscience;  and  this  perhaps  lA 
ADothfr  way  of  saying  that  modesty  is  the  conBcienee  of  the 
bo«]v  ^iie  eonscience  din'cts  our  sentiments  and  the 

ViL<t  -nt  of  our  tlioughts  towards  the  good,  modesty 

dcB  orer  i*jct4?mfll  movements.  The  actions  which  clash 
wtih  otir  intert^^t^  and  tlms  disobey  the  laws  of  eonsrience 
wcniDd  ti*  more  than  any  othur;  and  if  they  arc  repeated  call 
forth  our  hatred.  It  is  the  same  with  acta  which  violate 
modefftjr  in  their  relation  to  love^  which  is  nothing  but  the 
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expression  of  our  whole  sensibility.  If  extreme  modesiy  ic 
one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  reality  of  marriage  i^  based^ 
as  we  have  tried  to  prove  [See  Conjugal  Catechism,  Mediior 
lion  /7.],  it  is  evident  that  immodesty  will  destroy  it  But 
this  position,  which  would  require  long  deductions  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  physiologist,  women  generally  apply,  as  it 
were,  mechanically;  for  society,  which  exaggerates  everything 
for  the  benefit  of  the  exterior  man,  develops  this  sentiment 
of  women  from  childhood,  and  around  it  are  grouped  almost 
every  other  sentiment.  Moreover,  the  moment  that  this  bound- 
less veil,  which  takes  away  the  natural  brutality  from  the 
least  gesture,  is  dragged  down,  woman  disappears.  Heart, 
mind,  love,  grace,  all  are  in  ruins.  In  a  situation  where  the 
virginal  innocence  of  a  daughter  of  Tahiti  is  most  brilliant, 
the  European  becomes  detestable.  In  this  lies  the  last  weapon 
which  a  wife  seizes,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  sentiment 
which  her  husband  still  fosters  towards  her.  She  is  powerful 
because  she  has  made  herself  loathsome;  and  this  woman, 
who  would  count  it  as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  her  lover 
should  be  permitted  to  see  the  slightest  mystery  of  her  toilette, 
is  delighted  to  exhibit  herself  to  her  husband  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  situation  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

It  is  by  moans  of  this  rigorous  system  that  she  will  try  to 
banish  you  from  tlie  conjugal  bed.  Mrs.  Shandy  may  be 
taken  to  mean  us  harm  in  bidding  the  father  of  Tristram 
wind  up  the  clock ;  so  long  as  your  wife  is  not  blamed  for  the 
pleasure  she  takes  in  interrupting  you  by  the  most  imperative 
questions.  Where  there  formerly  was  movement  and  life  is 
now  letharg}'  and  death.  An  act  of  love  becomes  a  trans- 
action long  discussed  and  almost,  as  it  were,  settled  by  notarial 
seal.  But  we  have  in  anotlier  place  shown  that  we  never 
refuse  to  seize  upon  the  comic  element  in  a  matrimonial 
crisis,  although  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  disdain  the 
diversion  which  the  muse  of  Yerville  and  of  Marshall  have 
found  in  the  treacher}'  of  feminine  manoeuvres,  the  insulting 
audacity  of  their  talk,  amid  the  cold-blooded  cynicism  which 
they  exhibit  in  certain  situations.  It  is  too  sad  to  laugh  at,  and 
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too  fcmny  to  moiiro  over.  When  a  woman  resorts  to  such 
lijc^^me  mcasuresj  worlds  at  once  separate  her  from  her  hua- 
biiid.  Neverthelesa,  there  are  &ome  women  to  whom  Heaven 
haft  giTen  th^  gift  of  being  charming  under  all  cireimistancej, 
who  know  how  to  put  a  certain  witty  and  comic  grace  into 
tlirae  performances,  and  who  have  such  smooth  tongues,  to 
mt  the  exprefiBion  of  Sully,  that  they  obtain  forgiveness  for 
their  caprice  and  tljeir  ruoekerieSj  and  never  estrange  the 
lic«rtfi  of  their  husbands?- 

Wliat  soul  is  m  robu«t^  what  man  so  violently  in  love  as  to 
pertist  in  his  passion,  after  ten  years  of  marriage,  in  presence 
of  m  wife  who  loves  him  no  longer,  who  gives  him  proofs  of 
Uiig  erery  moment,  who  repiilst*8  liiraj  who  deliberately  shows 
beridf  bitter^  caugtie^  sickly  and  capricious,  and  who  will 
abjure  her  vow*  of  elegance  and  cleanliness,  rather  than  not 
•a?  her  bugband  turn  away  from  her;  in  presence  of  a  wife 
who  wUl  stake  the  success  of  her  schemes  upon  the  horror 
canfied  by  her  indecency? 

All  this,  my  dear  lir^  is  so  much  more  horrible  becaufle — 


XCIL 

LOTERB  IqKOEE  MoDESTY. 

We  hare  now  arrived  at  the  last  infernal  circle  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  ilarriage.  We  are  at  the  very  bottom 
,  /  II  11  Xhere  is  something  inexpressibly  terrible  in  tlifi 
^  i  of  a  married  woman  at  the  moment  when  unlawful 

lote  turnn  her  away  from  her  duticig  as  motlier  and  wife.  As 
Diderot  has  very  well  put  it,  "infidelity  in  a  woman  is  like 
unbelief  in  a  priest^  the  la^t  extreme  of  human  failuns  for 
hmr  it  i«  the  greatest  nt  ftociul  crimen,  since  it  implies  in  her 
mftry  otht-r  crime  bciideF,  and  imlei'd  either  a  wife  profanea 
her  lawless  love  by  continuing  to  belong  to  her  husband,  or 
At  br^ks  all  the  tieg  which  attach  her  to  her  family,  by 
giving  bcr^lf  over  ah<^gciher  to  her  lover.  She  ought  to 
rhciooe  K'tw(H'n  the  two  oTvirsefi*  f-ir  lie?  eole  poseible  eJEcnse 
lies  in  the  iiitciiaity  of  her  love.*" 
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She  lives  then  between  the  claims  of  two  obligations.  It  is 
a  dilemma ;  she  will  work  either  the  unhappiness  of  her  lover, 
if  he  is  sincere  in  his  passion,  or  that  of  her  husband,  if  she 
is  still  beloved  by  him. 

It  is  to  this  frightful  dilemma  of  feminine  life  that  all  the 
strange  inconsistencies  of  women's  conduct  is  to  be  attributed. 
In  this  lies  the  origin  of  all  their  lies,  all  their  perfidies;  here 
is  the  secret  of  all  their  mysteries.  It  is  something  to  make 
one  shudder.  Moreover,  even  as  simply  based  upon  cold- 
blooded calculations,  the  conduct  of  a  woman  who  accepts  the 
unhappiness  which  attends  virtue  and  scorns  the  bliss  which  is 
bought  by  crime,  is  a  hundred  times  more  reasonable.  Never- 
theless, almost  all  women  will  risk  suffering  in  the  future  and 
ages  of  anguish  for  the  ecstasy  of  one  half  hour.  If  the  human 
feeling  of  self-preservation,  if  the  fear  of  death  does  not  check 
them,  how  fruitless  must  be  the  laws  which  send  them  for  two 
years  to  the  Madelonnettes  ?  0  sublime  infamy !  And  when  one 
comes  to  think  that  he  for  whom  these  sacrifices  are  to  be 
made  is  one  of  our  brethren,  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  would 
not  trust  our  fortune,  if  we  had  one,  a  man  who  buttons  his 
coat  just  as  all  of  us  do,  it  is  enough  to  make  one  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter  so  loud,  that  starting  from  the  Luxembourg 
it  would  pass  over  the  whole  of  Paris  and  startle  an  ass  brows- 
ing in  the  pasture  at  Montmartre. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  extraordinary  that  in  speaking  of 
marriage  we  have  touched  upon  so  many  subjects;  but  mar- 
riage is  not  only  the  whole  of  human  life,  it  is  the  whole  of 
two  human  lives.  Now  just  as  the  addition  of  a  figure  to  the 
drawing  of  a  lottery  multiplies  the  chances  a  hundredfold,  so 
one  single  life  united  to  another  life  multiplies  by  a  startling 
progression  the  risks  of  human  life,  which  are  in  any  case  6<> 
manifold. 
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MEDITATION  XXVIL 

Of  THi  LABt  Symptoms, 

The  author  of  this  book  hae  mi*t  in  the  world  so  many  people 
po6£)es8;ed  by  a  fanatic  piis^j^ion  (or  a  knowledge  of  the  mean 
fame,  for  watchea  with  a  gecontl  hand,  and  for  exactncsss  in  the 
(iHaik  a(  their  existence,  that  he  has  eoneidered  this  Itedita- 
tion  too  iK^cefv^ry  for  the  traDquillity  of  a  great  nurahcT  of 
hu^bttiidi:.  to  l>e  omitted.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  leave 
men,  who  ore  possn^sse^l  with  the  paEision  for  learning  the  hour 
f>f  the  day,  without  a  compass  whereby  to  estimate  the  last 
fimtions  in  the  matrimonial  zodiac^  and  to  calculate  the  pre- 
fim  motmnri  whm  the  &ign  of  the  Minotaur  appears  oti  the 
horixon*  The  knowledge  of  conjugal  time  woulfl  require  ft 
vbole  hook  for  its  exposition^  so  fine  and  delicate  are  the 
ohierTAtions  reqnired  by  the  task.  The  master  atlmitu  that 
hii  extreme  youth  has  not  pemiitied  him  m  yet  to  note  and 
Yerify  more  than  a  few  sj^mptoms:  but  he  feels  a  just  pride,  on 
his  arrivml  at  the  end  of  his  difficult  enterprise,  from  the  con- 
wou*ne^  that  he  is  leaving  to  his  successors  a  new  field  of 
ftMmreti;  iind  that  in  a  matter  apparently  so  trite,  not  only 
WBM  tliere  nnjch  to  be  said,  hut  also  very  many  points  are  found 
TTmnlning  which  mny  yet  be  brought  into  the  clear  Fight  of 
ohM^ffttton.  lie  tljeri'fore  pi-e:=ents  here  without  order  or  con- 
UMiion  the  rough  outlinc-s  which  he  has  m  far  been  able  to 
execute,  in  the  hope  that  later  he  may  have  leisure  to  eo-ordi- 
n«te  thcwi  and  to  arrange  Ihem  in  a  complete  system.  If  he 
hfti  bei^n  go  far  kept  back  in  the  aceomplishraent  of  a  task  of 
•upremf  national  import anee,  he  bcdieveej  he  may  say,  without 
ttMnrnng  the  charge  of  vanity,  that  he  has  here  indicated  the 
iMtuml  division  of  those  symptoms.  They  are  necessarily  of 
two  kinds  r  the  unicorns  and  thi*  bicorns.  The  unfeorn  Mino- 
twir  is  the  least  miRehievous,  Tlu'  two  culprits  confine  them- 
•elves  to  a  platonic  love,  in  which  their  passion,  at  leapt,  leaves 
DO  tisjbfe  teaoM  among  po^erity ;  while  the  hicom  Minotaur 
b  MxUmppimm  with  all  its  fniits. 
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We  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  symptoms  which  seem 
to  concern  the  ktter  kind. 

MINOTAURIC  OBSEEVATIONS. 

I. 

♦When,  after  remaining  a  long  time  aloof  from  her  hus- 
band, a  woman  makes  overtures  of  a  very  marked  character  in 
order  to  attract  his  love,  she  acts  in  accordance  with  the  axiom 
of  maritime  law,  which  says :    The  flag  protects  the  cargo. 

XL 

A  woman  is  at  a  ball,  one  of  her  friends  comes  up  to  her 
and  says : 

'Tour  husband  has  much  wit/' 
'TToufinditsor 

III. 

Your  wife  discovers  that  it  is  time  to  send  your  boy  to  a 
boarding  school,  with  whom,  a  little  time  ago,  she  was  never 
going  to  part. 

IV. 

♦In  Lord  Abergavenny's  suit  for  divorce,  the  valet  de  eham- 
ire  deposed  that  'Hhe  countess  had  such  a  detestation  of  all 
that  belonged  to  my  lord  that  he  had  very  often  seen  her  burn- 
ing the  scraps  of  paper  which  he  had  touched  in  her  room." 

V. 

If  an  indolent  woman  becomes  energetic,  if  a  woman  who 
formerly  hated  study  learns  a  foreign  language;  in  short, 
every  appearance  of  a  complete  change  in  character  is  a  deci- 
sive symptom. 

VI. 

The  woman  who  is  happy  in  her  affections  does  not  go  much 
into  the  world. 
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VIL 
Tbe  womaii  who  has  a  lover  becomes  very  indulg^t  in  judg* 
jJig  others. 

VIII. 
•A  hufiband  gives  to  We  wife  a  hundred  crowns  a  month  for 
Arem ;  and,  taking  everything  into  account,  she  ppetids  at  least 
fii^  hundred  francs  without  Mng  a  &oti  in  dd^t;  the  husband 
lA  robb^  every  night  with  a  high  hand  by  escalade*  but  with- 
0Ot  burglanous  breaking  in. 

IX. 
•A  married  couple  slept  in  the  Bame  bed;  madamc  was 
mlwmjs  sick.     Now  thoy  deep  a  part,  ^hc  has  no  more  head- 
•die^  and  her  health  becomes  more  brilliant  than  ever;  an 
alanniug  symptom ! 

X. 
A  woman  who  wag  a  sloven  suddenly  develops  extreme  nicety 
ill  htr  attire.    There  is  a  Minotaur  at  hand  ! 

XL 

'^Ah  I  my  dear,  I  know  no  greater  torment  than  not  to  he 
understood'^ 

*Tr€%  mj  de«r,  but  when  one  is — " 

"Ob,  that  scarcely  ever  happens*" 

"I  agree  with  you  that  it  very  oeldom  does.  Ah  1  it  is  great 
hmfpmem^  hut  there  are  not  two  people  in  the  world  who  arc 
mkim  to  frndefstand  you/' 

XIL 

•Ths  day  when  a  wife  feohaves  nicely  to  her  husband — all  is 

xm. 

I  Mtkti  her :   "Where  have  yo«  been,  Jeanne  ?" 

"I  han  beett  td  your  friend's  to  get  your  pint©  that  you  left 
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"Ah,  indeed !  everything  is  still  mine/'  I  said.  The  follow- 
ing year  I  repeated  the  question  under  similar  circumstances. 

"I  have  been  to  bring  k  ck  our  plate." 

'TV^ell,  well,  part  of  the  things  are  still  mine,"  I  said.  But 
after  that,  when  I  questioned  her,  she  spoke  very  differently. 

'TTou  wish  to  know  everything,  like  great  people,  and  you 
have  only  three  shirts.  I  went  to  get  my  plate  from  my 
friend's  house,  where  I  had  stopped." 

"I  see,"  I  said,  "nothing  is  left  me." 

XIV. 

Do  not  trust  a  woman  who  talks  of  her  virtue. 

XV. 

Some  one  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Chaulncs,  whose  life  was 
despaired  of : 
"The  Duke  of  Chaulnes  would  like  to  see  you  once  more." 
"Is  he  there?" 

'Tjet  him  wait ;  he  shall  come  in  vrith  the  sacraments."  This 
minotauric  anecdote  has  been  published  by  Chamfort,  but  we 
quote  it  here  as  tjrpical. 

XVI. 

♦Some  women  try  to  persuade  their  husbands  that  they  have 
duties  to  perform  towards  certain  persons. 

'T  am  sure  that  you  ought  to  pay  a  visit  to  such  and  such  a 
man.  .  .  .  We  cannot  avoid  asking  such  and  such  a  man 
to  dinner. 

XVII. 

"Come,  my  son,  hold  yourself  straight ;  try  to  acquire  good 
manners !  Watch  such  and  such  a  man !  See  how  he  walks ! 
Notice  the  way  in  which  he  dresses." 

r  XVIII.  » 

When  a  woman  utters  the  name  of  a  man  but  twice  a  day, 
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thew*  h  perlmpi  !K)J»e  uncertainty  about  her  feelmgs  toward 
him — ^but  if  tkrice? — ^Ohl  oh! 

XIX. 

When  a  woman  goes  home  with  a  man  who  is  neither  a  law- 
y^T  ijor  A  Diiniaterj  to  the  door  of  his  apartment,  ihe  is  vi^ry 
imprud4:^nt. 

XX, 

It  i^  n  temWe  day  when  a  husband  fails  to  explain  to  him- 
self the  niotivo  of  &onic  action  of  his  wife. 

XXL 

•Till*  woman  who  allows  herself  to  be  found  out  deseires 
her  fate. 


WliAt  ebould  be  the  eonduet  of  a  husband,  when  he  recog* 
ju24^  a  last  symptoni  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  infidelity 
of  hia  wife ?  There  are  only  two  courses  open ;  that  of  re&igna- 
tlott  or  that  of  vengeance;  there  is  no  third  conrBe,  If  ven* 
gBKOCt  is  decided  upon,  it  should  be  complete. 

The  htirf>ntid  who  doe.^  not  separate  himself  forever  from 
htft  wife  h  a  Teritable  simpleton.  If  r  wife  and  husband  think 
thcntfietTee  fit  forUmt  union  of  friendship  which  exists  between 
mm.  it  iM  odioufi  in  the  husband  to  make  Iiii;  wife  feel  \m 
fviperiority  met  her. 

Here  are  ^me  aneedotea,  moftt  of  them  as  yet  unpublis^bed, 
which  indieate  pretty  plainly,  in  my  opinion^  the  dilferent 
ilitfdr^  of  eondaet  to  W  ohsen*f<l  by  a  hunhand  in  like  case. 

M.  de  BfN|uemont  s^lept  once  a  month  in  the  ehamber  of  Ha 
wife,  and  he  u^ed  to  say,  ag  he  went  away: 

*"!  wudi  mr  hand**  of  an\*lhing  that  may  happen," 

Thi^Pi'  h  fiimething  disgu Siting  in  the  remark,  and  perhaps 
Aooiething  profound  in  its  suggestion  of  eonjogal  policy, 

A  diptomit^  when  he  saw  hi^  wif*^'s  lover  enter,  left  hie 
#tiidir  iiidy  gf>wg  to  Ilia  wife's  chamber,  said  to  the  two: 
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'1  hope  you  will  at  least  refrain  from  fighting/* 

This  was  good  humor. 

M.  de  Boufflers  was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  on  return- 
ing after  a  long  absence  he  found  his  wife  with  child  ? 

'^I  would  order  my  night  dress  and  slippers  to  be  taken  to 
her  room/' 

This  was  magnanimity. 

^'Madame,  if  this  man  ill  treats  you  when  you  are  alone,  it 
is  your  own  fault;  but  I  will  not  permit  him  to  behave  ill 
towards  vou  in  mv  presence,  for  this  is  to  fail  in  politeness 
to  me/'  ' 

This  was  nobility. 

The  sublime  is  reached  in  this  connection  when  the  square 
cap  of  the  judge  is  placed  by  the  magistrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  wherein  the  two  culprits  are  asleep. 

There  are  some  fine  ways  of  taking  vengeance.  Mirabeau 
has  admirably  described  in  one  of  the  books  he  wrote  to  make 
a  living  the  mournful  resignation  of  that  Italian  lady  who 
was  condemned  by  her  husband  to  perish  with  him  in  the 
Maremma. 

LAST  AXIOMS. 

XCIII. 
It  is  no  act  of  vengeance  to  surprise  a  wife  and  her  lover 
and  to  kill  them  locked  in  each  other's  arms;  it  is  a  great  favor 
to  them  both. 

XCIV. 

A  husband  will  be  best  avenged  by  his  wife's  lover. 


MEDITATION  XXVIII. 

Op  Compensations. 

The  marital  catastrophe  which  a  certain  number  of  hus- 
bands cannot  avoid,  almost  always  formft  the  closing 
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of  tte  dratDH.  At  that  point  all  around  you  ia  tranqmL  Your 
ffiipiAlion,  if  you  are  reeigBed,  hag.  the  power  of  awakening 
keen  remcirw  in  the  goul  of  your  wife  and  of  her  lover;  for 
their  happinei&d  teaches  them  the  depth  of  the  wound  they  have 
inlticted  upon  you*  You  are,  you  may  be  sure,  a  third  ele- 
ment in  all  their  pleasures.  The  principle  of  kindlinesa  and 
goodiiefis  which  Itet^  at  the  foundation  of  the  human  goal, 
is  not  m  easily  repress*^  ag  people  think;  moreover  the  two 
people  who  are  cau^^ing  you  tortures  are  precisely  those 
for  whom  you  wigh  the  most  good. 

In  the  conversations  so  isweetly  familiar  which  link  together 
the  plearares  of  lovi%  nuA  form  in  gome  wny  to  lovers  the 
cttfCiMfl  of  thought,  your  wife  often  saya  to  your  rival: 

**WeU,  I  aeanre  you,  Augusta^  that  in  any  ea^e  I  should 
like  to  Bee  ray  poor  husband  happy :  for  at  bottom  he  is  good ; 
if  h4*  were  not  my  hui?band,  but  were  only  my  brother,  there 
imre  many  tbing!^  I  waiild  do  to  please  him!  He  lovea  me, 
ai]<l — hta  friendiihip  i^  irksome  to  me/* 

**Tc*,  he  iti  a  fine  fellow!'' 

l*bi!Ti  you  b*rome  an  obji?ct  of  roi^pcct  tn  tlie  celibate,  w*ho 
would  yield  to  you  all  the  indemnity  possible  for  the  wrong  he 
haa  done  yon ;  but  he  is  repi'lled  by  th«  disdainful  pride  which 
giTw  a  tone  to  your  whole  conversation,  and  is  etamped  upon 
jour  face* 

So  that  actually,  during  the  firgt  moments  of  the  Minotaur'a 
srriTal^  a  man  ig  like  an  actor  who  feels  awkward  in  a  theatre 
wbei«  he  ia  not  accui^tomt^l  to  appear.  It  is  vcr>*  difficult  to 
hwr  the  affront  with  dignity;  but  thouijh  generosity  is  rare,  a 
mo^I  buaWtuI  h  sometimt^  lound  to  |k>?4se»«ii  it. 

Eventually  you  an*  littk  by  little  won  over  by  the  charm- 
ing way  in  which  your  \h''  ^  heffialf  agreeable  to  you. 


lladame  apsuroes  a  tone 


lip  which  ihe  never  henet^ 


forth  abnndoni.  llie  pleasant  atmofphcre  of  vonr  home  is  one 
mf  Ihe  chiitf  comprniiaUonft  whi<»h  nmdcrs  the  Minotaur  lesa 
ofluMia  to  a  husband.  But  a«  it  h  natnrfll  to  man  to  buhitnRte 
himfelf  to  the  hardM  conditions,  fn  spite  of  the  M^ntiinent 
of  autraged  nobili^  which  nothing  can  change,  you  ure  grnd- 
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ually  induced  by  a  fascination  whose  power  is  constantly 
around  you,  to  accept  the  little  amenities  of  your  position. 

Suppose  that  conjugal  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  an  epi- 
cure. He  naturally  demands  the  consolations  which  suit  his 
taste.  His  sense  of  pleasure  takes  refuge  in  other  gratifica- 
tions, and  forms  other  habits.  You  shape  your  life  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enjoyment  of  other  sensations. 

One  day,  returning  from  your  government  oflBce,  after  ling- 
ering for  a  long  time  before  the  rich  and  tasteful  book  shop 
of  Chevet,  hovering  in  suspense  between  the  hundred  francs  of 
expense,  and  the  joys  of  a  Strasbourg  p&te  de  fois  gras,  you 
are  struck  dumb  on  finding  this  p&U  proudly  installed  on 
the  sideboard  of  your  dining-room.  Is  it  the  vision  offered 
by  some  gastronomic  mirage?  In  this  doubting  mood  you 
approach  with  firm  step,  for  a  f&te  is  a  living  creature,  and 
seem  to  neigh  as  you  scent  afar  off  the  truffles  whose  perfumes 
escape  through  the  gilded  enclosure.  You  stoop  over  it  two 
distinct  times;  all  the  nerve  centres  of  your  palate  have  a 
soul;  you  taste  the  delights  of  a  genuine  feast,  etc.;  and 
during  this  ecstasy  a  feeling  of  remorse  seizes  upon  you,  and 
you  go  to  your  wife*s  room. 

"Really,  my  dear  girl,  we  have  not  means  which  warrant 
our  buying  pates'' 

"But  it  costs  us  nothing!" 

"Oh!  ho!'' 

*^es,  it  18  M.  Achille's  brother  who  sent  it  to  him.** 

You  catch  sight  of  M.  Achille  in  a  comer.  The  celibate 
greets  you,  he  is  radiant  on  seeing  that  you  .have  accepted  the 
pate.  You  look  at  your  wife,  who  blushes;  you  stroke  your 
beard  a  few  times;  and,  as  you  express  no  thanks,  the  two 
lovers  divine  your  acceptance  of  the  compensation. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  ministry  takes  place.  A  husband, 
who  is  Councillor  of  State,  trembles  for  fear  of  being  wiped 
from  the  roll,  when  the  night  before  he  had  been  expecting 
to  be  made  director-general ;  all  the  ministers  are  opposed  to 
him  and  he  has  turned  Constitutionalist.  Foreseeing  his 
disgrace  he  has  betaken  himself  to  Auteuil,  in  oearch  of  con- 
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salatioti  from  an  old  frieGd  who  quotes  Harace  and  Tibnllna  to 
him.  On  returning  home  he  sees  the  table  laid  as  if  to  receive 
the  mo«t  influential  men  of  the  assembly, 

"In  truth,  niadam*v'  he  savs  with  acrimony  a(s  he  enterfi 
hi*  vife^s  room,  where  &he  ie  finishing  her  toilettej  *^you  seem 
to  har«  lost  your  habitual  tact.  This  is  a  nice  time  to  he 
giving  dinner  partief !    Twenty  perBons  will  soon  learn — " 

**Th«t  yoti  are  director-general  !*'  she  cries^  showing  him  a 
royal  despateh. 

He  is  thnnderetniek.  He  takes  the  letter^  he  turns  it  now 
cue  iray>  now  another;  he  opens  it.  He  ^its  down  and  spreads 
i%  out 

''I  well  knew/'  he  says,  '*that  jiigtiee  would  be  rendered  me 
under  whatever  ministers  I  served," 

**y<?»j  IDJ  dear!    But  M.  YUleplaine  hn^  answered  for  you 

with  hia  life,  and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  de of  whom 

be  i$  t!«w-- 

"M.  deTilleplftine?'^ 

Thin  i«  BUeh  a  munifieeiit  reeompense,  that  the  husband 
ttdds  with  the  smile  of  a  direct  or -general : 

**Wht,  deuce  take  it,  my  dear^  this  h  your  doing!'' 

"Ah  I  don't  thank  me  for  it ;  Adolphc  did  it  from  personal 
attftchmeiit  to  you/*' 

On  a  certain  evening  a  poor  husband  was  kept  at  home 
hr  II  pcmring  rain,  or  tired,  perhaps,  of  going  to  spend  !ii^ 
rrrning  in  play,  at  tlie  c&f^,  or  in  the  world,  and  eick  of  all 
this  he  felt  himpelf  carried  away  by  an  impulse  to  follow  hU 
witr^  to. the  eonjugnl  chamhcr.  There  he  sank  into  an  arm- 
liair  and  like  any  sultan  awaitt**!  his  coffee,  as  if  he  would  ^ny ; 

'TTdl,  after  all,  she  is  my  wife  !** 

The  fair  ^iren  herself  prepares  the  favorite  tlraughl ;  she 
itnuns  it  with  Pinxiul  cure*  .^wrelm^  it,  tastes  it,  and  handts  it 
Ni  him;  tJien,  with  a  smile^  i^he  ventures  like  a  siihmissive 
iidatiiir]rtia  to  make  a  Joke*  with  a  view  to  smoothing  the 
wrtnklea  on  the  brow  of  her  lord  and  master.  Up  to  that 
nmoient  he  had  thought  hits  wife  stupid;  but  on  heariDg  a 
**\}\-   n*   wliiv  n?  that   which   cveu  you   would  cajole   with, 


; 
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madame^  he  raises  his  head  in  the  way  peculiar  to  dogs  who 
are  hunting  the  hare. 

'*Where  the  devil  did  she  get  that — ^but  it^s  a  random  shot  V 
he  says  to  himself. 

From  the  pinnacle  of  his  own  greatness  he  makes  a  piquant 
repartee.  Madame  retorts,  the  conversation  becomes  as  lively 
as  it  is  interesting,  and  this  husband,  a  very  superior  man,  is 
quite  astonished  to  discover  the  wit  of  his  wife,  in  other 
respects,  an  accomplished  woman;  the  right  word  occurs  to 
her  with  wonderful  readiness;  her  tact  and  keenness  ena- 
ble her  to  meet  an  innuendo  with  charming  originality.  She 
is  no  longer  the  same  woman.  She  notices  the  effect  she  pro- 
duces upon  her  husband,  and  both  to  avenge  herself  for  his 
neglect  and  to  win  his  admiration  for  the  lover  from  whom  she 
has  received,  so  to  speak,  the  treasures  of  her  intellect,  she 
exerts  herself,  and  becomes  actually  dazzling.  The  husband, 
better  able  than  any  one  else  to  appreciate  a  species  of  com- 
pensation which  may  have  some  influence  on  his  future,  is  led 
to  think  that  the  passions  of  women  are  really  necessary  to 
their  mental  culture. 

But  how  shall  we  treat  those  compensations  which  are  most 
pleasing  to  husbands? 

Between  the  moment  when  the  last  symptoms  appear,  and 
the  epoch  of  conjugal  peace,  which  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss, 
almost  a  dozen  years  have  elapsed.  During  this  interval  and 
before  the  married  couple  sign  the  treaty  which,  by  means  of 
a  sincere  reconciliation  of  the  feminine  subject  with  her  lawful 
lord,  consecrates  their  little  matrimonial  restoration,  in  order 
to  close  in,  as  Louis  XVITT.  said,  the  gulf  of  revolutions, 
it  is  seldom  that  the  honest  woman  has  but  one  lover.  An- 
archy has  it  inevitable  phases.  The  stormy  domination  of 
tribunes  is  supplanted  by  that  of  the  sword  and  the  pen,  for 
few  lovers  are  met  with  whose  constancy  outlives  ten  years. 
Therefore,  since  our  calculations  prove  that  an  honest  woman 
has  merely  paid  strictly  her  physiological  or  diabolical  dues  by 
rendering  but  three  men  happy,  it  is  probable  that  she  has  set 
loot  in  more  than  one  region  of  love.    Sometimes  it  may  hap- 
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[pen  that  in  an  interregiiuiii  of  love  too  long  protrAt^ted,  tht! 
vile,  whether  from  whim,  teiaptatioD  or  the  desire  of  novelty, 
tmdtTiakes  to  seduce  her  own  huaband, 

Imagioe  charming  Mine*  de  T ,  the  heroine  of  our 

Meditation  on  Simtegy,  saving  with  a  fascinatiiig  amile: 

"1  never  before  found  you  so  agreeable  !** 

By  fiaiterj^  after  flattery,  she  temptSj  &he  rouseg  curioeity, 
ibe  soothes,  she  roiisee  in  you  the  faintest  ipark  of  desire,  she 
eurries  yon  away  with  her^  and  inakos  you  proud  of  your&elf, 
^1*?  right  of  indemnifications  for  her  huiband  comeB. 
'  -  iKX*ft?ion  the  wife  confounds  the  imagination  of  hep 

huiiband.  Like  eoemopolitan  travelers  she  tells  tales  of  all 
die  countries  which  she  has  traversed.  She  interspersei^  her 
conversation  with  words  l>orr(>wt^d  from  several  languages, 
Tlic  passionate  imagery  of  the  Orient,  the  unique  emphasis 
of  Spanish  phraseology,  all  meet  and  jostle  one  another.  She 
opetu  out  the  treasures  of  her  notebook  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  coquetry^  she  is  dciightfvil,  yon  never  saw  her  thus  before! 
With  tliat  remarkable  art  which  women  alone  poseeeg  of 
tpaking  their  own  everjihing  that  has  been  told  them,  she 
Uaidi  all  shades  and  variations  of  character  m  ag  to  cremate  a 
minner  pecnliarly  her  own.  You  received  from  the  Iiands 
of  Ilynien  only  one  woman,  awkward  and  innocent;  the 
crlibate  returns  you  a  dozsen  of  them.  A  joyful  and  rapturous 
husband  sees  his  bed  invaded  by  the  giddy  and  wanton  courte- 
ms^  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  Meditation  on  The  First  Sifmp- 
iomt.  These  goddesses  come  in  groups,  thoy  smile  and  sport 
Qader  the  graceful  muslin  curtains  of  the  nuptial  bed*  The 
Pliamiciiin  girl  flings  to  you  her  garlands,  gently  sways  her* 
■Af  |o  and  fro;  the  flmlcidian  woman  overcomes  you  by  the 
witcherr  of  her  fine  and  enowv  feet ;  the  TTnelniane  comes  and 
fpnkiBg  the  dialect  of  fair  Ionia  reveals  the  treasures  of  hap* 
pciMai  noknown  before,  and  in  the  study  of  which  she  makea 
jtra  *  fif^  hut  a  single  sensation, 

F  h  regret  at  having  disdained  so  many  charmB,  and 

frequently  tired  of  finding  too  often  as  much  perfidiousnica 
til  pmaUfmt^  of  Venus  as  in  honest  women,  the  husband  some- 
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times  hurries  on  by  his  gallantry  the  hour  of  reconciliation 
desired  of  worthy  people.  The  aftermath  of  bliss  is  gath- 
ered even  with  greater  pleasure,  perhaps,  than  the  first  crop. 
The  Minotaur  took  your  gold,  he  makes  restoration  in  dia- 
monds. And  really  now  seems  the  time  to  state  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  importance.  A  man  may  have  a  wife  without  possess- 
ing her.  Like  most  husbands  you  had  hitherto  received  noth- 
ing from  yours,  and  the  powerful  intervention  of  the  celibate 
was  needed  to  make  your  union  complete.  How  shall  we  give  a 
name  to  this  miracle,  perhaps  the  only  one  wrought  upon  a 
patient  during  his  absence?  Alas,  my  brothers,  we  did  not 
make  Nature! 

But  how  pany  other  compensations,  not  less  precious,  are 
there,  by  which  the  noble  and  generous  soul  of  the  young 
celibate  may  many  a  time  purchase  his  pardon !  I  recollect 
witnessing  one  of  the  most  magnificent  acts  of  reparation 
which  a  lover  should  perform  toward  the  husband  he  is  mino- 
taurizing. 

One  warm  evening  in  the  summer  of  1817,  I  saw  entering 
one  of  the  rooms  of  Tortoni  one  of  the  two  hundred  young 
men  whom  we  confidently  style  our  friends;  he  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  his  modesty.  A  lovely  woman,  dressed  in  perfect 
taste,  and  who  had  consented  to  enter  one  of  the  cool  parlors 
devoted  to  people  of  fashion,  had  stepped  from  an  elegant 
carriage  which  had  stopped  on  the  boulevard,  and  was  ap- 
proaching on  foot  along  the  sidewalk.  My  young  friend,  the 
celibate,  then  appeared  and  offered  his  arm*  to  his  queen, 
while  the  husband  followed  holding  by  the  hand  two  little 
boys,  l)eautiful  as  cupids.  The  two  lovers,  more  nimble  than 
the  father  of  Hie  family,  reached  in  advance  of  him  one  of 
the  small  rooms  pointed  out  by  the  attendant.  In  crossing 
the  vestibule  the  husband  knocked  up  against  some  dandy, 
who  claimed  that  he  had  l)een  jostled.  Then  arose  a  quarrel, 
whose  seriousness  was  betrayed  by  the  sharp  tones  of  the 
altercation.  The  moment  the  dandy  was  about  to  make  a 
gesture  unworthy  of  a  self-respecting  man,  the  celibate  inter- 
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woed,  ieixed  tliu  dmdy  by  the  arm,  caught  him  off  his  guard, 
0me»mtj  and  threw  Mm  to  the  ground;  it  was  nmguifieeDt. 
He  had  done  the  very  thing  the  aggressor  was  meditatiBg, 
as  he  exekimed : 

'*iIonsieur !"' 

This  **Moii«ieiir^  wes  one  of  the  finest  things  I  hare  ever 
betrd.  It  wa«  ai  if  the  young  eelibntt*  had  paid :  "This  father 
<if  m  family  belong?  to  me ;  ss  I  have  carried  off  his  hoiior,  it 
is  tniiK!  to  dcfcud  him.  I  Icnaw*  mv  diitv,  I  am  hi&  ytuh^titntts 
and  Will  fight  for  him."  The  young  woman  behaved  superbly  1 
Psic,  and  bewililered,  she  took  the  arm  of  her  husband,  who 
ccmtjtined  his  objnrgations;  without  a  word  she  led  him 
away  to  the  carringe^  together  with  her  rhfldren.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  of  the  aristocracy,  who  also  know  how 
to  Tvinhi  their  dignity  and  self<"ontral  in  the  midst  of  violent 
CfnotioTift. 

*'0  Monsieur  Adolphe  !**  cried  the  young  lady  as  she  saw  her 
friend  with  an  air  of  irayety  take  his  eeat  in  the  carriage* 

*'Il  i*  nothing,  madame,  he  is  one  of  my  friends;  we  ha^-e 

iJir^ ^  -ndf/' 

■less^  the  nest  morning,  the  courageous  celibate 
rf<?t*i%t*d  a  &wor<l  thrust  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  anrl  con- 
fin^  him  six  nionthfi  to  his  bed.  The  attenttons  of  the  mar- 
ried couple  were  lavished  upon  him,  ^Hiat  numerous  compc^n- 
M?  ^  *v  here!    Rome  years  afterwards,  an  old  undo 

of  1,  wlif»sc  opinions  did  not  fit  in  with  thnge  of  the 

Timing  friend  of  the  house,  and  who  nursed  a  grudge  agaiuht 
him  on  account  of  *oine  politinil  diwn^sion,  undertook  to 
hsTff  him  driven  frr>m  the  houi^e.  The  old  fellow  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  his  nephew  to  ehooso  Wtwecn  being  his  heir  and 
ftefiding  away  the  pn^nmptuaus  ccfiltate.  It  was  then  that 
ihc  worthy  gtoekhrokiT  saiil  to  his  uncle: 

**Ah»  yon  niunt  never  think,  uncle,  that  you  will  enecced 
in  making  mc  nnfrrateful  [  But  if  I  tell  him  to  do  so  Ihia 
TRong  man  will  let  himicelf  l>e  kflied  for  you.  He  has  saved 
my  credit,  he  would  go  throujiEh  fire  and  water  for  me,  he  has 
irlicre^l  me  of  my  wife,  he  has  brought  mc  client^  he  has 
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procured  for  me  almost  all  the  business  in  the  Yillele  loans — I 
owe  my  life  to  him,  he  is  the  father  of  my  children;  I  can 
never  forget  all  this," 

In  this  case  the  compensations  may  be  looked  upon  as  coni- 
plete;  but  unfortunately  there  are  compensations  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  those  which  must  be  considered  negative,  deluding, 
and  those  which  are  both  in  one. 

I  knew  a  husband  of  advanced  years  who  was  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  gambling.  Almost  every  evening  his  wife's  lover 
came  and  played  with  him.  The  celibate  gave  him  a'liberal 
share  of  the  pleasures  which  come  from  games  of  hazard,  and 
knew  how  to  lose  to  him  a  certain  number  of  francs  every 
month ;  but  madame  used  to  give  them  to  him,  and  the  com- 
pensation was  a  deluding  one. 

You  are  a  peer  of  France,  and  you  have  no  offspring  but 
daughters.  Your  wife  is  brought.to  bed  of  a  boy  I  The  com- 
pensation is  negative. 

The  child  Mho  is  to  save  your  name  from  oblivion  is  like 
his  mother.  The  duchess  persuades  you  that  the  child  is 
yours.     The  negative  compensation  becomes  deluding. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  charming  compensations  known. 
One  morning  the  Prince  de  Ligiie  meets  his  wife's  lover  and 
rushes  up  to  him,  laughing  wildly : 

"My  friend,"  he  says  to  him,  "I  cuckolded  you,  last  night  !'* 

If  some  husbands  attain  to  conjugal  peace  by  quiet  methods, 
and  carry  so  gracefully  the  imaginary  ensigns  of  matrimonial 
pre-eminence,  their  philosophy  is  doubtless  based  on  the  com- 
fortabilisme  of  accepting  certain  compensations,  a  comforta- 
hilisme  which  indifferent  men  cannot  imagine.  As  years  roll 
by  the  married  couple  reach  the  last  stage  in  that  artificial 
existence  to  which  their  union  has  condemned  them. 
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Mj  imagination  has  followed  marriage  through  all  the 
phtees  of  its  fantastic  life  in  ao  frateraal  a  spirit,  that  I 
mem  to  have  grown  old  with  th<3  house  I  made  my  home 
m  v^iiy  in  life  at  tlie  comraencement  of  this  work, 

After  experiencing  io  thougfht  the  ardor  of  man's  first  pa§-' 
■ion;  an4  outlining,  in  however  imperfcet  a  way,  the  prioei- 
pal  incideaU  of  married  life ;  after  etni^gUng  against  so  many 
wivc«  Uint  did  not  belong  to  me,  exhaiiating  mygelf  in  con- 
flict w^ith  m  many  pcr^nagos  nil  led  up  from  nothingness, 
ftnd  jotDing  $0  many  Itattle?,  I  fivl  an  intelleetual  lassitude, 
which  makes  me  w?e  everything  in  life  hang,  as  it  were^  in 
mounifnl  crape,  I  seem  to  have  a  catarrh^  to  look  at  every- 
thiiig  through  griM^n  ^iH^f^taeleia^  I  fa*!  a^^  if  my  hands  trpm- 
bled^  ^  if  I  must  nc*eds  employ  the  sei*ond  half  of  my 
cxjKUrnce  and  of  my  hook  in  apologizing  for  the  follies  of  the 
first  half, 

I  fiee  myaelf  auirounded  hy  tall  children  of  whom  I  am 
D€>(  the  father,  and  sesttc^d  beside  a  wife?  T  never  married.  I 
think  I  can  ft*el  wrinkleti  furrowing  my  brow.  The  fire  before 
which  I  am  plaei*d  <  racklee,  as  if  in  derision^  the  room  ia 
fllici€iil  in  it^  furniture:  I  iihndder  with  sudden  fright  ae  I 
lay  lov  Iwind  UjHvn  mv  heart,  and  ai*k  mvet^f :  ^*Is  that,  too^ 
withewir' 

I  am  like  an  old  attorney,  unswayed  by  any  sentiment 
whatever  I  never  actML<pt  any  ttatement  unles^s  it  he  eon  firmed, 
flccc»nling  to  the  pix-tie  maxim  of  Lord  Byron,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  at  least  two  fal^c  witness  s*  No  face  can  delude 
on*.  I  am  melancholy  and  overcast  with  gloom.  I  know  the 
world  and  it  has  no  more  ilhtFions  for  me.  My  eloeest  friends 
hate  proved  traitors.    My  wife  and  myself  exchange  glancee 
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of  profound  meaning  and  the  slightest  word  either  of  us  utters 
is  a  dagger  which  pierces  the  heart  of  the  other  through  and 
through.  I  stagnate  in  a  dreary  calm.  This  then  is  the  tran- 
quillity of  old  age!  The  old  man  possesses  in  himself  the 
cemetery  which  shall  soon  possess  him.  He  is  growing  accus- 
tomed to  the  chill  of  the  tomb.  Man^  according  to  philoso- 
phers, dies  in  detail ;  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  said  even  to 
cheat  death ;  for  that  which  his  withered  hand  has  laid  hold 
upon,  can  it  be  called  life? 

Oh,  to  die  young  and  throbbing  with  life !  'Tis  a  destiny 
enviable  indeed!  For  is  not  this,  as  a  delightful  poet  has 
said,  "to  take  away  with  one  all  one's  illusions,  to  be  buried 
like  an  Eastern  king,  with  all  one's  jewels  and  treasures,  with 
all  that  makes  the  fortune  of  humanity !" 

How  many  thank-oflferings  ought  we  to  make  to  the  kind 
and  beneficent  spirit  that  breathes  in  all  things  here  below! 
Indeed,  the  care  which  nature  takes  to  strip  us  piece  by  piece 
of  our  raiment,  to  unclothe  the  soul  by  enfeebling  gradually 
our  hearing,  sight,  and  sense  of  touch,  in  making  slower  the 
circulation  of  our  blood,  and  congealing  our  humors  so  as  to 
make  us  as  insensible  to  the  approach  of  death  as  we  were 
to  the  beginnings  of  life,  this  maternal  care  which  she  lavishes 
on  our  frail  tabernacle  of  clay,  she  also  exhibits  in  regard  to 
the  emotions  of  man,  and  to  the  double  existence  which  is 
created  by  conjugal  love.  She  first  sends  us  Confidence,  which 
with  extended  hand  and  open  heart  says  to  us:  'behold,  I 
am  thine  forever!"  Lukewarmness  follows,  walking  with 
languid  tread,  turning  aside  her  blonde  face  with  a  yawn,  like 
a  young  widow  obliged  to  listen  to  the  minister  of  state  who 
is  ready  to  sign  for  her  a  pension  warrant.  Then  Indifference 
comes;  she  stretches  herself  on  the  divan,  taking  no  care  to 
draw  down  the  skirts  of  her  robe  which  Desire  but  now  lifted 
so  chastely  and  so  eagerly.  She  casts  a  glance  upon  the  nup- 
tial bed,  with  modesty  and  without  shamelessness ;  and,  if 
she  longs  for  an}i:hing,  it  is  for  the  green  fruit  that  calls  up 
again  to  life  the  dulled  papillae  with  which  her  blas6  palate  is 
bestrewn.    Finally  the  philosophical  Experience  of  Life  pre- 
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iiTiself,  with  care* worn  and  dizsdaiiiful  brow,  pointing 

ST  ImgL^r  to  the  results,  and  nat  the  e^use^  of  life's  inci- 

denU;  to  the  trunquil  victory,  not  to  the  tempestuous  combat. 

Sin?  reckoius  up  the  arreani^^&,  with  farmers  and  calculates 

the  dmrry  of  a  child.     She  materializes  everything.     By  a 

tcyocli  of  her  wand,  life  bec?omea  solid  and  epringless;  of  yore, 

«U  ^        '     ■],  now  it  is  crvstaUized  into  roek.     Delight  no 

hmgi  for  our  heart ^^  it  ha^  received  its  sentence,  'twas 

Imi  uwn*  a*nsiitioru  a  passing  paroxysm.    What  the  soul  desires 

tc^day  ii  a  condition  of  fixity;  and  happine?^5  nlone  is  per- 

snancnt,  and  eooBi^tfi  in  ab^olate  tranquillity,  in  the  regularity 

^^iriih  which  eating  nmJ  sleeping  sncteod  each  other,  and  the 

«Iuggi:$h  <irpiti»»  (K>rform  their  functions. 

'*T!ii»  i^  horrible!*'  I  triced;  '*I  am  young  and  fiUl  of  life! 
r       '  lie  boc»ki  in  tho  world  rather  than  my  illusions 

I  left  nay  iaboratary  and  plntigeo  into  the  whirl  of  Paris. 
.Ab  1  saw  the  fairest  faces  glide  by  bi^fore  me,  I  felt  that  I  was 
'tmt  old.  The  first  young  woman  who  appeared  l>efore  me, 
lovidy  in  faee  and  form  and  flrc^«ed  lo  perfection,  with  one 
jKtance  fif  fire  made  all  the  sorcery  whose  s^pellj?  I  had  volunta- 
rilr  «ihmitted  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  Scarcely  had  I  walke*! 
thrf^-  In  thi*  TuilpricT^  gardenp,  the  place  which  I  hwd 

cboip^  M  deHttnation,  Itcfore  T  mw  the  protot\"pe  of  the 

viatnmonial  situation  which  has  last  been  det^eribed  in  this 
book.  Had  I  destirrd  in  characterize,  to  idealize,  to  perwnify 
mmmmff^*  as  I  conceived  it  to  be,  it  would  have  l)een  imposir!- 
bfe  for  the  freator  liimsclf  to  have  produced  so  complete  h 
f^rmbol  of  it  as  I  then  saw  before  me. 

Tntairtne  a  woman  of  fifty,  dressi^d  in  a  jacket  of  reddii-h 
brown  mwn-  *  ' '  ^^  in  her  left  hand  a  green  c-ord,  which 
wa«  tii?d  t4i  1  *r  of  an  English  terrier,  and  with  her 

li^ht  mrm  Unlwtl  with  that  of  a  man  in  kne^bn*cchcs  and 
filk  locking*,  whose  hat  had  its  hrim  whimsically  turned  np, 
whOo  iBiow-'White  tufts  of  hair  like  pigeon  plumes  ro»e  at  its 
mitB,  A  «l€ii<i<*r  queue,  thin  a?  a  quilh  tos^d  about  on  the  hack 
rfhU  c-iTfotr  ni-^V,  y^hlvh  wi^  thick,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen 
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above  the  turned  down  collar  of  a  threadbare  coat.  This  couple 
assumed  the  stately  tread  of  an  ambassador;  and  the  hus- 
band, who  was  at  least  seventy,  stopped  complaisantly  every 
time  the  terrier  began  to  gambol.  I  hastened  to  pass  this 
living  impersonation  of  my  Meditation,  and  was  surprised 

to  the  last  degree  to  recognize  the  Marquis  de  T ,  friend 

of  Comte  de  Noc6,  who  had  owed  me  for  a  long  time  the  end 
of  the  interrupted  story  which  I  related  in  the  Theory  of  the 
Bed.     [See  Meditation  XVII.] 

"I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  Marquise  de 
T y^  he  said  to  me. 

I  made  a  low  bow  to  a  lady  whose  face  was  pale  and 
wrinkled;  her  forehead  was  surmounted  by  a  toupfe,  whose 
flattened  ringlets,  ranged  around  it,  deceived  no  one,  but 
only  emphasized,  instead  of  concealing,  the  wrinkles  by  which 
it  was  deeply  furrowed.  The  lady  was  slightly  rouged, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  an  old  country  actress. 

^^I  do  not  see,  sir,  what  you  can  say  against  a  marriage  such 
as  ours,^'  said  the  old  man  to  me. 

*^The  laws  of  Some  forefend !"  I  cried,  laughing. 

The  marchioness  gave  me  a  look  filled  with  inquietude  as 
well  as  disapprobation,  which  seemed  to  say,  *^s  it  possible 
that  at  my  age  I  have  become  but  a  concubine?" 

We  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  in  the  gloomy  clump  of  trees 
planted  at  the  corner  of  the  high  terrace  which  commands 
La  Place  Louis  XV.,  on  the  side  of  the  Garde-Meuble. 
Autumn  had  already  begun  to  strip  the  trees  of  their  foliage, 
and  was  scattering  before  our  eyes  the  yellow  leaves  of  his 
garland ;  but  the  sun  nevertheless  filled  the  air  with  grateful 
warmth. 

*^ell,  is  your  work  finished?^'  asked  the  old  man,  in  the 
unctuous  tones  peculiar  to  men  of  the  ancient  aristocracy. 

And  with  these  words  he  gave  a  sardonic  smile,  as  if  for 
commentary. 

'^ery  nearly,  sir,"  I  replied.  I  have  come  to  the  philo- 
sophic situation,  which  vou  appear  to  have  reached,  but  I  con- 
fess that  I—'' 
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Ton  aro  sf^arehing  for  klt^as?*'  lie  mhhd — finyiing  for 

[a  iimtcnce*  whitlj  i  confeFs  I  did  not  know  how  to  end. 
I/'  hfi  oonttnuptl^,  'Vou  may  boldly  aB^unie,  that  on 
|\'  'bo  wiiitf^r  nf  \m  life>  rt  man — ^ii  miin  wbo  thinks,  I 

-  by  denymg  that  love  has  any  exiJ^tencc,  in  the 
[wild  form  with  which  our  illuetons  invested  it!" 

**Wh«t!  would  you  deny  the  existence  of  loTe  nn  the  day 
after  that  of  m*irriag<^?" 

**Iii  the  firwt  place,  the  day  after  wouUl  l>e  the  yvry  rt*apon; 
bot  my  marriage  wsitj  a  commercial  ispeciilation/^  replied  he, 
itooping  to  ^Hfnk  into  my  ear.  '*I  hovr  thereby  purchased 
Vbt  wire,  the  attention,  t!ie  sfLrvico;*  which  T  neetl ;  and  T  am 
Ctrtain  U}  obtain  all  the  consideration  my  age  demands;  for 
I  faave  willi*d  all  my  property  to  my  nephew,  and  as  my  wife 
will  be  rich  only  touring  my  life,  you  can  Imagine  how — '* 

I  turned  on  the  old  marquis  a  look  m  piercing  that  he 
wrong  my  hand  and  ^aid:  "You  seem  to  have  a  good  heart, 
for  nothing  is  certain  in  thie  life — " 

"Well,  you  nitty  he  eiire  that  I  have  arranged  a  pleasant 
imprif^*  for  her  in  my  will/*  he  replied,  gayly. 

**Corae  here,  JoPt»p)i/'  cried  the  marehione&3,  approaching 
m  Mnnant  who  carrie<l  an  ovcrecmt  lined  with  silk.  "The  mar- 
qtib  ill  probably  feeling  the  cold." 

The  old  marquis  put  on  his  overcoat,  buttoned  it  up*  and 
taking  my  arm»  led  me  to  the  ^unny  snde  of  the  terrace. 

**In  your  work,"  he  continued,  "you  have  doubtless  &poken 
of  the  lofe  of  a  young  man.  Well,  if  you  wish  to  act  up  to  the 
acor-      '  '  '^  yon  give  Ui  yotir  work — in  the  word  ee — elec — " 

*'i  ,"  f  &aid,  smiling,  seeing  he  could  not  remember 

tliU  philosophic  term. 

**1  know  the  word  well  !**  he  replied.  "Tf  then  you  wish  to 
kt«*p  ytmr  vow  nf  wlectieium,  you  shonld  l>e  willing  to  erpress 
esr^tn  firile  ideas  on  the  fnbject  of  love  which  T  will  com- 
wroiiieate  to  jon,  and  T  will  not  grudge  you  the  benefit  ef 
tlieiit,  if  benefit  there  be:  I  wish  to  bequeath  my  property  to 
yotu  but  thfe  will  U*  all  that  you  will  get  of  ft/* 

*Tlicru  ii  no  money  fortune  which  is  worth  as  mneb  as  a 
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fortune  of  ideas  if  they  be  valuable  ideas !  I  shall,  therefore, 
listen  to  you  with  a  grateful  mind." 

^^There  is  no  such  thing  as  love,^'  pursued  the  old  man, 
fixing  his  gaze  upon  me.  ^^It  is  not  even  a  sentiment,  it  is 
an  unhappy  necessity,  which  is  midway  between  the  needs  of 
the  body  and  those  of  the  soul.  But  siding  for  a  moment 
with  your  youthful  thoughts,  let  us  try  tb  reason  upon  this 
social  malady.  I  suppose  that  you  can  only  conceive  of  love 
as  either  a  need  or  a  sentiment.^* 

I  made  a  sign  of  assent 

'^Considered  as  a  need,"  said  the  old  man,  'love  makes 
itself  felt  last  of  all  our  needs,  and  is  the  first  to  cease.  We 
are  inclined  to  love  in  our  twentieth  year,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  and  we  cease  to  do  so  at  fifty.  During  these  thirty 
years,  how  often  would  the  need  be  felt,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
provocation  of  city  manners,  and  the  modem  custom  of  living 
in  the  presence  not  of  one  woman,  but  of  women  in  gen- 
eral? What  is  our  debt  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race? 
It  probably  consists  in  producing  as  many  children  as  we 
have  breasts — ^so  that  if  one  dies  the  other  may  live.  If  these 
two  children  were  always  faithfully  produced,  what  would 
become  of  nations?  Thirty  millions  of  people  would  con- 
stitute a  population  too  great  for  France,  for  the  soil  is  not 
sufficient  to  guarantee  more  than  ten  millions  against  miser}' 
and  liunger.  Remember  that  China  is  deduced  to  the  expe- 
dient of  throwing  its  children  into  the  water,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  travelers.  Now  this  production  of  two  chil- 
dren is  really  the  whole  of  marriage.  The  superfluous  pleas- 
ures of  marriage  are  not  only  profligate,  but  involve  an 
immense  loss  to  the  man,  as  I  will  now  demonstrate.  Com- 
pare then  with  this  poverty  of  result,  and  shortness  of  dura- 
tion, the  daily  and  perpetual  urgency  of  other  needs  of  our 
existence.  Nature  reminds  us  every  hour  of  our  real  needs; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  absolutely  to  grant  the  excess 
which  our  imagination  sometimes  craves  in  love.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  last  of  our  needs,  and  the  only  one  which  may  be 
forgotten  without  causing  any  disturbance  in  the  economy 
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5f  till*  body.  Love  is  a  social  luxury  like  laei^  aod  dtamoiicla. 
But  if  ire  analyze  it  as  a  scntimeot,  we  find  two  distinct  dc- 
menU  in  it;  nnmely,  pleasure  and  passioa.  Now  analyze 
plcature.  Human  aflectione  rest  upon  two  foundationsj  attrac* 
lioD  and  n*pul§iim.  Attraction  is  a  universal  feeling  for  those 
thiaira  which  flatter  our  iuHinct  of  &elf-prei?Gn^ationj  repul- 
ffioa  i«  the  exerciM*  of  the  Bamo  instinct  when  it  tells  us  that 
$^m(tthmg  h  near  whieh  tltn^ateus  it  with  injnry.  Everything 
vhicii  profoundly  moves  our  organization  gives  u&  a  deeper 
wnm  of  onr  exigtenci?;  such  a  tiling  i^  pleasure.  It  h  eon- 
Iniclod  of  tleeire,  of  effort,  and  the  joy  of  poaaeesing  something 
or  other*  Pleasure  is  a  unique  clement  iu  life*  and  our  pas- 
dcMis  are  nothing  but  modifieation^,  more  Of  less  keenj  of 
pleajmrc;  moreover,  familianty  with  one  pleasure  alraast 
always  procludeB  the  enjo™ent  of  all  others.  Now,  love  iff 
the  ieit«t  keen  and  the  least  durahle  of  our  pleasures.  In 
what  would  you  aay  tho  pleasure  of  love  consists?  Does  it 
U»  in  the  U^ttty  of  th^  Moved?  In  one  evening  you  may 
oUmin  for  money  the  loveUe&t  odalit^ue^;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
nQOtb  you  will  in  this  way  have  burnt  out  all  your  sentiment 
for  til  tini^.  Would  you  Ioyg  a  womnn  bocaun^  she  Is  well 
ilrCflaed.  "  '  neb,  ka*pfl  a  ertrria^t^j  bus  commerdal  credit? 
Do  not  -  love,  for  it  h  vanity,  avariee,  egotism,     Dn 

jun  krt  her  becauso  she  h  intellectual?  You  anv  in  ihnt 
cue  iDpfdy  obeying  the  dictates  of  literary  sentiment/' 

^TBot^*'  I  said,  *'iove  only  reveals  its  pleasures  to  those  who 
ttintk  in  Ofm  Iheir  tlt*uight«,  their  fortunes,  their  senti- 
nentap  tlieir  souIb^  their  Uvea — '* 

•'Oh  dear,  dearT  eried  the  old  man,  in  a  Jeering  tone, 
**Can  ynq  ^how  mo  five  men  in  any  nation  who  have  pacrificf^ 
anything  l«^r  a  woman?  T  ilo  not  say  their  life,  for  that  is  a 
»lif;ht  thing^ — thi-  price  of  a  human  life  under  Napoleon  was 
jit*n^  more  tlian  twenty  thousand  francs',  and  there  are  in 
Fnnce  t<Mfjiy  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brave  men  who 
would  •;  rg  for  two  inches  of  red  ribbon;  while  s^ven 

men  ha^  .  .  ikrd  for  n  womnn  ten  railHon!^  on  which  they 
migfct  !iive  fliept  in  solitude  for  a  whole  uight    Dubreutl  and 
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Phmeja  are  still  rarer  than  is  the  love  of  Dupris  and  Boling- 
broke.  These  sentiments  proceed  from  an  unknown  cause.  But 
you  have  brought  me  thus  to  considef  love  as  a  passion.  Yes, 
indeed^  it  is  the  last  of  them  all  and  the  most  contemptible. 
It  promises  everything,  and  fulfils  nothing.  It  comes,  like 
love,  as  a  need,  the  last,  and  dies  away  the  first.  Ah,  talk  to 
me  of  revenge,  hatred,  avarice,  of  gaming,  of  ambition,  of  fan- 
aticism. These  passions  have  something  virile  in  them;  these 
sentiments  are  imperishable;  they  make  sacrifices  every  day, 
such  as  love  only  makes  by  fits  and  starts.  But,"  he  went  on, 
"suppose  you  abjure  love.  At  first  there  will  be  no  disquie- 
tudes, no  anxieties,  no  worry,  none  of  those  little  vexations 
that  waste  human  life.  A  man  lives  happy  and  tranquil;  in 
his  social  relations  he  becomes  infinitely  more  powerful  and 
influential.  This  divorce  from  the  thing  called  love  is  the 
primary  secret  of  power  in  all  men  who  control  large  bodies 
of  men ;  but  this  is  a  mere  trifle.  Ah !  if  you  knew  with  what 
magic  influence  a  man  is  endowed,  what  wealth  of  intellectual 
force,  what  longevity  in  physical  strength  he  enjoys,  when 
detaching  himself  from  every  species  of  human  passion  he 
spends  all  his  energy  to  the  profit  of  his  soul !  If  you  could 
enjoy  for  two  minutes  the  riches  which  God  dispenses  to  the 
enlightened  men  who  consider  love  as  merely  a  passing  need 
whicl)  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  six  months  in  their  twen- 
tieth year;  to  the  men  who,  scorning  the  luxurious  and  surfeit- 
ing beefsteaks  of  Normandy,  feed  on  the  roots  which  God  has 
given  in  abundance,  and  take  their  repose  on  a  bed  of  withered 
leaves,  like  the  recluses  of  the  Thebaid! — ah!  you  would 
not  keep  on  three  seconds  the  wool  of  fifteen  merinos  which 
covers  you ;  you  would  fling  away  your  childish  switch,  and  go 
to  live  in  the  heaven  of  heavens!  There  you  would  find  the 
love  you  sought  in  vain  amid  the  swine  of  earth;  there  you 
would  hear  a  concert  of  somewhat  different  melody  from 
that  of  M.  Rossini,  voices  more  faultless  than  that  of  Mali- 
bran.  But  I  am  speaking  as  a  blind  man  might,  and 
repeating  hearsays.  If  I  had  not  visited  Germany  about  the 
year  1791,  I  should  know  nothing  of  all  this.    Yes  I — man 
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ififtt  i  foctttian  for  the  mfinite.    There  dwells  within  him  an 
liDstLiict  that  calk  him  to  God.    God  is  all,  gives  all,  brings 
|c»lilivioii  on  all,  and  thought  is  the  thread  which  he  has  giTen 
ua  as  a  clue  to  eonimunieatioii  with  himself  !'■ 

He  suddenly  etoppc*dj  and  fixed  hia  eyes  upon  the  hea%*ena. 

"The  poor  fellow  has  lost  his  wits!''  I  thought  to  myself 

"Sir/*  I  eaid  to  Jiim,  "it  would  be  pue^hing  my  devotion  to 

I  «*le€tic  philosophy  too  far  to  insert  your  ideas  in  my  book ; 

thi*y  would  destroy  it.    Everything  in  it  is  based  on  love,  pla- 

tonic  and  sensual ,    God  forbid  that  I  ^should  end  my  l)ook  by 

such  social  blaBphenaes !    I  would  ratht^r  try  to  return  by  some 

pantagrurljan  subtlety  to  my  herd  of  ceh  bates  and  honest 

women,  with  many  an  attempt  to  discover  some  social  utility 

in  their  passions  and  follies.    Oh !  if  conjugal  peace  leads  us 

to  arguments  so  disiillusioni^ing  and  so  gloomy  as  these,  I 

know  a  great  many  husbands  who  would  prefer  war  to  peaee,'* 

*'At  any  rate,  young  man;**  the  old  marquis  cried,  '*!  shall 

iwter  have  to  reproach  myself  with  refusing  to  give  true  direc- 

tioiis  to  a  tmtrier  who  had  lost  his  way." 

^Adien^  thou  old  carcase T'  I  said  to  myself;  "adieu,  thou 
walking  marriiige !  adieu,  thou  stick  of  a  burnt-out  fire-work  I 
mdkfu^  thou  machine!  Although  I  have  given  thee  from  time 
io  time  some  glimpses  of  people  dear  to  me,  old  family  por^ 
limits, — hack  with  you  to  the  picture  dealer's  shop,  to  Madame 

de  T ,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ;  take  your  place  round  the 

bier  with  undertaker's  mutei?,  for  all  I  care  1'^ 


MEDITATION  XXX. 

COKOHJilON. 


X  reeloae,  who  was  credited  with  the  gift  of  second  sight, 
iMfing  eotnmandi^  the  children  of  Israel  to  follow  him  to  a 
moanUiii  top  in  order  to  hear  the  revelation  of  certain  mys- 
terifsi^  fiw  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  crowd  which  took 
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up  80  much  room  on  the  road  that,  prophet  as  he  wa%  his 
amour-propre  was  vastly  tickled. 

But  as  the  mountain  was  a  considerable  distance  off^  it 
happened  that  at  the  first  halt,  an  artisan  remembered  that 
he  bad  to  deliver  a  new  pair  of  slippers  to  a  duke  and  peer, 
a  publican  fell  to  thinking  how  he  had  some  specie  to  nego- 
tiate, and  off  they  went. 

A  little  further  on  two  lovers  lingered  under  the  olive  trees 
and  forgot  the  discourse  of  the  prophet;  for  .they  thought  that 
the  promised  land  was  the  spot  where  they  stood,  and  the 
divine  word  was  heard  when  they  talked  to  one  another. 

The  fat  people,  loaded  with  paunches  d  la  Sancho,  had  been 
wiping  their  foreheads  with  their  handkerchiefs,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  began  to  grow  thirsty,  and  therefore 
halted  beside  a  clear  spring. 

Certain  retired  soldiers  complained  of  the  corns  which 
tortured  them,  and  spoke  of  Austerlitz,  and  of  their  tight 
boots. 

At  the  second  halt^  certain  men  of  the  world  whispered 
together: 

'^ut  this  prophet  is  a  fool.'' 

'TEave  you  ever  heard  him  ?*' 

*T  ?    I  came  from  sheer  curiosity.'* 

^^And  I  because  I  saw  the  fellow  had  a  large  following." 
(The  last  man  who  spoke  was  a  fashionable.) 

^He  is  a  mere  charlatan." 

The  prophet  kept  marching  on.  But  when  he  reached  the 
plateau,  from  which  a  wide  horizon  spread  before  him,  he 
turned  back,  and  saw  no  one  but  a  poor  Israelite,  to  whom 
he  might  have  said  as  the  Prince  de  Ligne  to  the  wretched 
little  bandy-legged  drummer  boy,  whom  he  found  on  the  spot 
where  he  expected  to  see  a  whole  garrison  awaiting  him: 
'TVell,  my  readers,  it  seems  that  you  have  dwindled  down  to 
one." 

Thou  man  of  God  who  hast  followed  me  so  far — I  hope 
that  a  short  recapitulation  will  not  terrify  thee,  and  I  have 
traveled  on  under  the  impression  that  thou,  like  me,  hast  kept 
saying  to  thyself,  ''Where  the  deuce  are  we  going?" 
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MlWtU,  well,  thi^  is  the  place  and  the  time  to  a&k  you,  re- 
Btad  te&ief,  what  _vour  opinion  is  with  regard  to  the  renewal 
af  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  what  yoti  think  of  the  exor- 
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ou  wmes,  on  the  right  to  carry  Hrearms,  on  gam- 
ing, oil  lotteries^  on  pia^ijig  card&^  on  brandy,  on  eoap,  cotton, 
0ilkM^  etc, 

^  think  that  since  all  these  duties  make  np  one-third  of  the 
ptiblic  revenues,  we  should  be  seriously  embarraased  if — " 

Sa  that,  my  cxct^llcot  model  husband,  if  no  one  got  drunk, 
or  gaiiibledt  or  smoked,  or  hunted,  in  a  word  if  we  had  neither 
Tiees^  {Mfidons,  nor  maiadiea  in  Franoe^  the  State  would  be 
withtit  an  ace  of  bankruptey ;  for  it  eeema  that  the  capital  of 
our  national  income  consists  of  popular  corruptions,  as  our 
commerce  is  kept  alive  by  natiyual  luxury.  If  you  cared  to 
look  a  little  domr  into  the  matter  you  would  see  that  all 
taxes  are  ba^e^I  uptm  »innv  moral  malady.  As 'a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  eontinuo  this  pliilosophical  Bcnitiny  it  will  appear 
that  the  gendarmes  would  want  hor&es  and  leather  breeches, 
if  ercnr  one  kept  the  peace,  and  if  there  were  neither  foes  nor 
idle  people  in  tlie  world.  Therefore  impose  virtue  on  man- 
ki0d !  Wt*ll,  T  consider  that  there  are  more  parallels  than 
people  think  bc^twet'n  my  honest  woman  and  the  budget,  and  I 
will  andertake  to  prove  this  by  a  short  essay  on  statistica,  if 
yoo  will  permit  me  to  finish  my  book  on  the  same  lines  aa 
ihom  00  which  I  hftvt*  k'gun  it.  Will  you  ^ant  that  a  loter 
nmtft  pui  on  more  clean  shirts  than  are  worn  by  either  a  hue- 
bmd,  or  a  ealibate  nnattaehed?  Tliig  to  me  seems  beyond 
ddiibt  The  difference  between  a  hu&Wnd  and  a  lover  ia  seen 
tffm  in  tlir  ttppearnnct*  of  their  toilette.  The  one  is  careless, 
be  if  ttnihftYtd,  and  the  other  never  appears  excepting  in  full 
irrm.  St^Tie  has  pleasantly  remarked  that  the  account  book 
t%t  the  Iaundn*ss  wa«  the  most  authentic  record  he  knew,  as  to 
the  life    -  -  v     .ly;  and  that  ^  i^^y  to  guess  from 

the  ntiii!  wore  what  |  nf  his  book  had 

eoit  hira  mo^rt,  Wdi,  with  r<^gard  to  \ovvt3  tlie  account  book  of 
their  latindress^s  is  the  most  faithful  historic  record  as  well 
M  the  moat  impartial  account  of  their  various  amoura.    Aad 
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really  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tippets,  cravats,  dresses,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  coquetry,  is  consumed  in  the 
course  of  an  amour.  A  wonderful  prestige  is  gained  by  white 
stockings,  the  lustre  of  a  collar,  or  a  shirt-waist,  the  artis- 
tically arranged  folds  of  a  man's  shirt,  or  the  taste  of  his 
necktie  or  his  collar.  This  will  explain  the  passages  in  which 
I  said  of  the  honest  woman  [Meditation  II],  ^'She  spends  her 
life  in  having  her  dresses  starched.'^  I  have  sought  informa- 
tion on  this  point  from  a  lady  in  order  to  learn  accurately 
at  what  sum  was  to  be  estimated  the  tax  thus  imposed  by  love, 
and  after  fixing  it  at  one  hundred  francs  per  annum  for  a 
woman,  I  recollect  what  she  said  with  great  good  humor :  "It 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  man,  for  some  are  so  much 
more  particular  than  others.''  Nevertheless,  after  a  very  pro- 
found discussion,  in  which  I  settled  upon  the  sum  for  the  celi- 
bates, and  she  for  her  sex,  it  was  agreed  that,  one  thing  with 
another,  since  the  two  lovers  belong  to  the  social  sphere  which 
this  work  concerns,  they  ought  to  spend  between  them,  in  the 
matter  referred  to,  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  more  than 
in  time  of  peace. 

By  a  like  treaty,  friendly  in  character  and  long  discussed, 
we  arranged  that  there  should  be  a  collective  difference  of 
four  hundred  francs  between  the  expenditure  for  all  parts  of 
the  dress  on  a  war  footing,  and  for  that  on  a  peace  footing. 
This  provision  was  considered  very  paltry  by  all  the  powers, 
masculine  or  feminine,  whom  we  consulted.  The  light  thrown 
upon  these  delicate  matters  by  the  contributions  of  certain 
persons  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  gathering  together  cer- 
tain savants  at  a  dinner  party,  and  taking  their  wise  counsels 
for  our  guidance  in  these  important  investigations.  The 
gathering  took  place.  It  was  with  glass  in  hand  and  after 
listening  to  many  brilliant  speeches  that  I  received  for  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  on  the  budget  of  love,  a  sort  of  legislative  sanc- 
tion. The  sum  of  one  hundred  francs  was  allowed  for  porters 
and  carriages.  Fifty  crowns  seemed  very  reasonable  for  the 
little  patties  that  people  eat  on  a  walk,  for  bouquets  of  violets 
and  theatre  tickets.    The  sum  of  two  hundred  francs  was  con- 
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[  wecesmry  for  the  extra  expense^  of  duintiee  and  dinnera 
mi  tmltmumfkiM.  It  wru»  during  tbis  discu&^iion  that  n  young  eav- 
alrynftO,  who  had  bii^n  made  altnost  tipsy  by  the  cham* 
prngORf  was  caJled  tn  order  for  comparing  lovers  to  diBtilliug 
machines^  But  tlie  chapter  that  gave  wea^ion  for  the  most 
%^tolrnt  <Itftcu;^it>n,  and  the  eongideration  of  whieh  wos  ad- 
joumed  for  several  weeks^  when  a  report  was  made,  was  that 
ooDcemttig  prefientd.    At  the  lai*t  **e^fiion,  the  refin*?d  Madame 

de  D was  the  first  speaker;  and  in  a  graceful  addre^j 

whjeh  teitifii^  to  the  nobility  of  Ih*t  sentiments,  ehe  set  out 
la  dismaDilrate  that  most  of  the  time  the  gifts  of  love  had  no 
ioifiligie  vahir.  The  author  replied  that  all  lovers  had  their 
portraits  taken.  A  lady  objected  that  a  portrait  was  invested 
capital,  and  care  could  always  be  taken  to  recover  it  for  a 
mBOOnd  invit^tnient.  But  suddenly  a  gentleman  of  Provence 
nan  to  djeliver  a  phiUppie  against  women.  He  spoke  of  the 
greodincfii  which  mos*t  women  in  love  exhilnted  for  furs',  satins, 
ifiika,  jewels  and  funiiture;  biit  a  lady  interrrupted  him  by 

ftfldnff  if  Madame  d'O y>  his  intimate  friend,  had  not 

«In»d¥  paid  his  debts  twice  over. 

*nrora  are  mistaken,  madame/'  Mid  the  Proveni^-al,  "it  was 
her  hiid)«iid/' 

**Thp  speaker  in  called  to  order/'  cried  the  president,  "and 
uopdiiiim*d  to  dine  the  whole  partv,  for  having  used  the  word 
hmtbmdr 

Tho  Proven<,'a]  was  conipletelj  refuted  by  a  lady  who  under- 
lfir>k  to  prove  that  women  show  much  more  self-sacrifice  in 
lovp  than  men ;  that  Iovcts  copt  very  dear,  and  that  the  hone^ 
fPOQian  liiiiy  conwidi-r  hrrst*lf  vltv  fortunate  if  she  gets  off 
widi  fpfflding  on  tliem  two  thousand  franca  for  a  single  year* 
The  dftensijon  wb»  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an 
exelHmge  of  pensonalities,  when  a  di^nsion  was  called  for.  The 
eamJoiioQt  of  the  committex^  were  ndoptcil  by  vote.  The 
ocmeinietij  were,  in  luMance,  that  the  amount  for  presents^ 
bgtwiecii  lorers  daring  tlie  year  should  be  reckoned  at  five 
httndr^  fmncs.  b«t  that  m  this  Cimiputation  should  be 
'  ^:  (I)  the  e_\|>en!k>  of  expedittooft  into  the  country; 
^'   phannacculical   eJcpensM'S^  (wasioned   hy   the  colda 
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caught  from  walking  in  the  damp  pathways  of  parks,  and  in 
learing  the  theatre,  which  expenses  are  yeritable  presents; 
(3)  the  carrying  of  letters,  and  law  expenses;  (4)  jonmejs, 
and  expenses  whose  items  are  forgotten,  without  counting  ihe 
f(dlies  committed  bj  the  spenders;  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  the  committee,  it  had  been  proved  that 
most  of  a  man*s  e3rtraTagant  expenditures  profited  the  opera 
girls,  rather  than  the  married  women.  The  conclusion  arriyed 
at  from  this  pecuniar}*  calculation  was  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  a  passion  costs  nearly  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year, 
which  were  required  to  meet  the  expense  borne  more  unequally 
by  lovers,  but  which  would  not  have  occurred,  but  for  their 
attachment.  There  was  also  a  sort  of  unanimity  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  council  that  this  was  the  lowest  annual  figure  whidi 
would  cover  the  cost  of  a  passion.  N'ow,  my  dear  sir,  since 
we  have  proved,  by  the  statistics  of  our  conjugal  calculations 
[See  Meditations  I,  II,  and  III]  and  proved  irrefragably, 
that  there  exists  a  floating  total  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  unlawful  passions,  it  follows: 

That  the  criminal  conversations  of  a  third  among  the  French 
population  contribute  a  sum  of  nearly  three  thousand  millions 
to  that  vast  circulation  of  money,  the  true  blood  of  society,  of 
which  the  budget  is  the  heart ; 

That  the  honest  woman  not  only  gives  life  to  the  children 
of  the  peerage,  but  also  to  its  financial  funds; 

That  manufactures  owe  their  prosperity  to  this  systolic 
movement ; 

That  the  honest  woman  is  a  being  essentially  budgetative, 
and  active  as  a  consumer ; 

That  the  least  decline  in  public  love  would  involve  incalcu- 
lable miseries  to  the  treasury',  and  to  men  of  invested  fortunes ; 

That  a  husband  has  at  least  a  third  of  his  fortune  inveated 
in  the  inconstancy  of  his  wife,  etc. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  are  going  to  open  your  mouth  and 
talk  to  me  about  manners,  politics,  good  and  evil.  But,  my 
dear  victim  of  the  Minotaur,  is  not  happiness  the  object  which 
all  societies  should  set  before  tbom  ?  Is  it  not  this  axiom  that 
makes  these  wretched  kings  give  themselves  so  much  trouble 
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aboot  Iheif  people?  Well,  the  honest  woman  haa  not,  like 
tbem^  thrones,  gendarmes  and  tribunals^  she  has  only  a  bed  to 
offer;  but  if  our  four  hundred  thoui?and  women  can,  by  this 
ingenious  macliine,  niciko  a.  million  celibates  happy,  do  not 
tbfcy  Jittain  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  wiihont  making  any 
tuB&,  the  end  aimt*d  at  by  a  government,  namely,  the  end  of 
girin^  the  largci^t  possible  amount  of  happiness  to  the  mass 
of  niankind  ? 
Ta^  but  the  annoyanceis^  the  children,  the  troubles — " 
Ah,  ymi  niu#*t  pcnnit  me  to  protTer  the  consolatory  thought 
with  which  one  of  our  wittics^t  riiriojiturists  closes  hia  satiric 
ofaserratianB :  **Man  i§  not  perfect !"  It  k  Bufficient,  therefore* 
that  our  iofftittitions  have  no  more  disadvantages  than  adTan* 
tsget  in  ofAer  to  br*  re^'koned  excellent ;  for  tlie  human  race  is 
not  pUcfHi,  wieially  npeaking,  between  (he  gorui  and  the  bad* 
bitt  between  the  bad  and  the  worse.  Now  if  the  work,  which 
we  are  at  pn*s*ent  on  thi»  point  of  concluding,  has  had  for  ita 
<»bject  the  diminution  of  the  worpe,  a&  it  is  found  in  matri- 
niciiija)  institution,  in  laying  bare  the  errors  and  absurdities 
doe  to  iHir  manners  and  our  prejudices,  we  shall  certainly  have 
won  one  of  the  fairest  titles  that  can  be  put  forth  by  a  man 
to  m  pU<?^  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity.  Has  not  the 
cttthor  made  it  his  aim*  by  adv losing  husbands,  to  make  women 
mort'  aelf-rt'-9traini*(l  aiifl  consequeutly  to  impart  more  violence 
to  paaaiGDa,  more  money  to  the  treasury,  more  life  to  com- 
neroe  and  agrictilture?  Thanks  to  this  last  Meditation  he 
flatter  himeelf  that  lu?  has  strictly  kept  the  vow  of  eclecti- 
m'   -'    '  projecting  the  work,  and  he  hopes  he 

imM  mill  -  of  the  ca^,  and  yet  like  an  attomey- 

p^meral  T^lrained  from  estpressing  hia  pereonal  opinion.  And 
nnallj  what  do  yon  want  with  an  a^riom  in  the  present  matter? 
Ooytmt  with  that  this  book  should  be  a  mere  development  of  the 
ia*-*  Tronehet.  who  in  his  closing  days  thought 

Out:  : ,;..,;  riage  had  been  drawn  up  less  in  the  inter- 
fit  of  hnabands  than  of  children?  I  aUo  wish  it  very  much. 
WociJd  yoti  rather  dejsin*  tlrnt  this  book  should  serre  as  proof 
to  the  peroration  fif  the  Oapurhin,  who  preached  before  Anne 
of  Anatria,  and  when  he  saw  the  queen  and  her  ladies  OTier^ 
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whelmed  by  his  triumphant  arguments  against  their  frailty, 
said  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  of  truth,  ''Now 
you  are  all  honorable  women,  and  it  is  we  who  unfortunately 
are  sons  of  Samaritan  women"  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
either.  You  may  draw  what  conclusion  you  please;  for  I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  forth  two  contrary  opinions, 
without  both  of  them  containing  some  grains  of  truth.  But 
the  book  has  not  been  written  either  for  or  against  marriage ; 
all  I  have  thought  you  needed  was  an  exact  description  of  it. 
If  an  examination  of  the  machine  shall  lead  us  to  make  one 
wheel  of  it  more  perfect ;  if  by  scouring  away  some  rust  we 
have  given  more  elastic  movement  to  its  mechanism;  then  give 
his  wage  to  the  workman.  If  the  author  has  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  utter  truths  too  harsh  for  you,  if  he  has  too  often 
spoken  of  rare  and  exceptional  facts  as  universal,  if  he  has 
omitted  the  commonplaces  which  have  been  employed  from 
time  immemorial  to  offer  women  the  incense  of  flattery,  oh,  let 
him  be  crucified !  But  do  not  impute  to  him  any  motive  of 
hostility  to  the  institution  itself;  he  is  concerned  merely  for 
men  and  women.  He  knows  that  from  the  moment  marriage 
ceases  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  marriage,  it  is  unassailable; 
and,  after  all,  if  there  do  arise  serious  complaints  against  this 
institution,  it  is  perhaps  because  man  has  no  memory  except- 
ing for  his  disasters,  that  he  accuses  his  wife,  as  he  accuses 
his  life,  for  marriage  is  but  a  life  within  a  life.  Yet  people 
whose  habit  it  is  to  take  their  opinions  from  newspapers  would 
perhaps  despise  a  book  in  which  they  see  the  mania  of 
eclecticism  pushed  too  far;  for  then  they  absolutely  demand 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  peroration,  it  is  not  hard  to 
find  one  for  them.  And  since  the  words  of  Napoleon  served 
to  start  this  book,  why  should  it  not  end  as  it  began? 
Before  the  whole  Council  of  State  the  First  Consul  pronounced 
the  following  startling  phrase,  in  which  he  at  the  same  time 
eulogized  and  satirized  marriage,  and  summed  up  the  contents 
of  this  book : 

*^f  a  man  never  grew  old,  I  would  never  wish  him  to  have 
a  wife!" 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


**Aii(l  m  yon  are  going  to  be  married  ?**  asked  the  duchess 
of  the  autbor  who  had  read  fiig  man u script  to  her. 

She  was  one  of  Iho&e  ladies  to  whom  the  author  has  already 
paid  his  r{^pect«  in  the  iDtroduction  of  this  work, 

'*C4*rl«iiily,  ina<Inme/'  1  repIie<L  "To  moot  a  woman  who 
has  cottfsge  eiK»t]gh  to  become  mine,  would  satisfy  the  wildest 
of  my  hope*." 

**U  this  r€i#ignalion  or  infatuation?" 

••That  h  my  aHair." 

**lVrll,  sin  as  yau  are  dootor  of  conjugal  arts  and  sciencee, 
aHow  nie  to  tell  yrm  a  little  Oriental  fable,  that  I  read  in  a 
crrtain  jtheet,  which  U  published  annually  in  the  form  of  an 
almanae.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  ladies  need  to  play 
at  a  fnnne  in  which  no  one  accepted  a  present  from  his  or  her 
p«rtiirr  in  thi*  ^me,  without  flaying  th<?  worcl,  Dmdtsie.  A 
^mit^  lajstiMJ,  as  y"U  niay  well  i^uppos^e,  rhiring  a  week,  and  thi- 
point  was  to  catch  iiome  on**  rceeiviryg  g<ime  trifle  or  other 
vitboitt  pninotineing  the  sacramental  word/* 

*-Even  a  kis^r 

•*0h,  f  have  won  the  DiadesU  twenty  times  in  that  way/' 
iht  latighingly  replied, 

*lt  was,  I  bc*IieTe,  from  the  playing  of  this  game^  who^ 
origin  is  Arabian  or  Chinese,  that  my  apologue  tnkof?  itn  point. 
But  if  I  tell  yoii,"  ghe  went  on*  putting  her  finger  to  her  nose, 
with  a  rharming  air  of  eo«]uetry,  '%!t  me  contribute  it  ai^  a 
finally  to  jmir  work/' 

'TTib  wn  '  *  '  ■  ,  d  enrich  me.  Yon  have  done  me  m  many 
fafom  alrt^'  ^  I  eannot  rt*pay — '' 

She  amiled  «lyly,  and  replied  as  follow?: 

A  philrHHiplicr  had  mm  pi  ted  ti  full  account  of  all  the  trieki 
r<(  women  ocmld  possibly  play,  and  in  order  (o  verify  it,  he 
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always  carried  it  about  with  him.  One  day  he  found  himself 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  near  an  encampment  of  Arabs.  A 
young  woman,  who  had  seated  herself  under  the  shade  of  a 
palm  tree,  rose  on  his  approach.  She  kindly  asked  him  to  rest 
himself  in  her  tent,  and  he  could  not  refuse.  Her  husband 
was  then  absent.  Scarcely  had  the  traveler  seated  himself 
on  a  soft  rug,  when  the  graceful  hostess  offered  him  fresh 
dates,  and  a  cup  of  milk;  he  could  not  help  observing  the  rare 
beauty  of  her  hands  as  she  did  so.  But,  in  order  to  distract  his 
mind  from  the  sensations  ronsed  in  him  by  the  fair  young 
Arabian  girl,  whose  charms  were  most  formidable,  the  sage 
took  his  book,  and  began  to  read. 

The  seductive  creature  piqued  by  this  slight  said  to  him  in 
a  melodious  voice: 

"That  book  must  be  very  interesting  since  it  seems  to  be  the 
sole  object  worthy  of  your  attention.  Would  it  be  taking  a 
liberty  to  ask  what  science  it  treats  of?" 

The  philosopher  kept  his  eyes  lowered  as  he  replied : 

"The  subject  of  this  book  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ladies/' 

This  rebuff  excited  more  than  ever  the  curiosity  of  the 
young  Arabian  woman.  She  put  out  the  prettiest  little  foot 
that  had  ever  left  its  fleeting  imprint  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
the  desert.  The  philosopher  was  perturbed,  and  his  eyes  were 
too  powerfully  tempted  to  resist  wandering  from  these  feet, 
which  betokened  so  much,  up  to  the  bosom,  which  was  still 
more  ravishingly  fair;  and  soon  the  flame  of  his  admiring 
glance  was  mingled  with  the  fire  that  sparkled  in  the  pupils 
of  the  young  Asiatic.  She  asked  again  the  name  of  the  book 
in  tones  so  sweet  that  the  philosopher  yielded  to  the  fascina- 
tion, and  replied: 

'T  am  the  author  of  the  book ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  not 
mine:  it  contains  an  account  of  all  the  ruses  and  stratagems 
of  women.** 

'TMiat !    Absolutely  all  ?"  said  the  daughter  of  the  desert. 

'TTes,  all!  And  it  has  been  only  by  a  constant  study  of 
womankind  that  I  have  come  to  regard  them  without  fear.** 
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•Ak!"  mid  the  young  Ambiao  girl,  lowering  the  long  Iftahea 
of  ber  wliito  eyeUds. 

Thea^  stiddenly  darting  the  keenest  of  her  glaBces  at  the 
ptPteDdecl  8age,  she  made  him  in  one  instant  forget  the  hook 
ami  all  iU  ctinti^mis.  And  now  our  philosopher  was  changed 
ta  tha  mmt  pagHionate  of  men.  Thinking  he  saw  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  jomng  woman  a  faint  traee  of  coquetry,  the  stranger 
vu  emboldened  to  make  an  avowaL  How  could  he  resist 
doing  io?  The  hkr  vras  h\\u\  ihv  mnd  blazed  in  the  distiince 
like  a  scimitar  of  gold,  the  wind  of  t!ie  desert  breathed  love, 
and  the  woman  of  Arabia  seemed  to  reflect  all  the  fire  with 
which  ahi*  was  surmnnded  :  her  piercing  eyes  were  snffnsed  with 
a  mist ;  and  by  a  slight  nod  of  tiie  head  alie  seemed  to  make  tlie 
htmitiotis  atniospbere  iindulate.  a»  she  eon^nted  to  lifiten  to 
tilt  itmtger'e  words  of  love.  The  sage  was  intoxicated  with 
Uiriona  hope*,  when  the  young  woman,  hearing  in  the  dis- 
tance tlie  gallop  of  a  hor^  which  seemed  to  fly,  exclaimed : 

*Tre  are  lost  I  My  hmband  is  eure  to  catch  ns.  He  ie  jeal- 
oat  as  a  tiger,  and  more  pitilesa  than  one.  In  the  name  of  the 
pfvpbet,  if  yon  lore  your  life,  conceal  youTRelf  in  this  chest !" 

Theanthor.  frightened  out  of  his  wite.  seeing  no  other  way 
of  getting  ont  of  a  terrible  fix,  jumped  into  the  boi,  and 
eroifeebed  down  there.  The  woman  closed  down  the  lid»  locked 
il«  andl  look  the  key.  She  ran  to  meet  her  hnsband,  and  after 
aome  oaresaei  which  put  him  into  a  good  humor,  she  said: 

*^  moat  relate  to  you  a  very  Bingular  adventure  I  have  just 
had,*' 

*T[  am  listening,  my  gazelle/*  replied  the  Arab,  who  nat 
down  oo  a  nig  and  crossed  hie-  ft:^t  after  the  Oriental  manner. 

*TTiei^  arrived  here  to-day  a  kind  of  philosopher,"  ehe 
began,  **lie  profeaeeg  to  have  compiled  a  hook  which  deecribes 
all  th<*  wtU»8  of  which  my  sei  h  capable ;  and  then  this  eham 
aage  inad^  love  to  me.'* 

•TTeU*  go  on  !'*  cried  the  Arab. 

*■!  listen<*d  to  his  airowaL  He  was  young,  ardent — and  you 
mam  juat  in  time  to  aave  my  tottering  virtue/' 

The  Arab  loapcd  to  bis  feet  like  a  lion^  and  drew  his  edmi-^ 
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tap  with  a  shout  of  fury.  The  philosopher  heard  all  from  the 
depths  of  the  chest  and  consigned  to  Hades  his  book^  &nd  all 
the  men  and  women  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

^'Fatima  !'*  cried  the  husband,  "if  you  would  save  your  life, 
answer  me — Where  is  the  traitor?" 

Terrifieil  at  the  tempest  which  she  had  roused,  Fatima 
threw  heniolf  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  trembling  beneath 
the  point  of  his  sword,  she  pointed  out  the  chest  with  a  prompt 
thoiigh  timid  glance  of  her  eye.  Then  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
as  if  in  shame,  and  taking  the  key  from  her  girdle  presented 
it  to  the  jt»alous  Arab ;  but,  just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the 
cheat,  the  sly  creature  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  Faroun 
»toppeil  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  looked  at  his  wife  in 
amazement. 

**Si>  I  shall  have  my  fine  chain  of  gold,  after  all !"  she  cried, 
damping  for  joy.  ^TTou  have  lost  the  Diadeste.  Be  more 
mindful  next  time," 

The  husband,  thunderstruck,  let  fall  the  key,  and  offered 
her  the  longed-for  chain  on  bended  knee,  and  promised  to 
bring  to  his  darling  Fatima  all  the  jewels  brought  by  the 
caravan  in  a  year,  if  she  would  refrain  from  winning  the 
Duuivste  by  such  cruel  stratagems.  Then,  as  he  was  an  Arab, 
and  did  not  like  forfeiting  a  chain  of  gold,  although  his  wife 
halt  fairly  won  it,  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  galloped 
oif,  to  tvmj>lain  at  his  will,  in  the  desert,  for  he  loved  Fatima 
tui»  well  to  let  her  wh*  his  annoyance.  The  young  woman  then 
dn»w  fi>rth  the  i)hilosopher  from  the  chest,  and  gravely  said 
to  him,  *4V>  not  forget.  Master  Doctor,  to  put  this  feminine 
trick  into  your  (collection." 

"Madame/*  said  I  to  the  duchess,  'T  understand!  If  I 
iuai'r>,  I  am  l>ound  to  be  unexpectedly  outwitted  by  some 
infeiiial  trii-k  or  other;  but  I  shall  in  that  case,  you  may  be 
vjuiU'  ^iMv,  furnish  a  model  household  for  the  admiration  of 
\u\  ^\Mitv*iii|H>rarie8.'* 
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PAET  FIBS1\ 

Ik  Which  Ermr  Oke  Will  Find  His  Own  Impkessions 
OF  Mabhiaoe, 

A  rmiEKD,  ID  h-peaking  to  you  of  ii  young  woman,  says;  **Qood 
family,  well  brr^K  prelty,  iind  three  hundrid  tlionsttml  in  her 
(inm  right/'  Yon  have  cxiirusij^cd  a  dei^irc  to  meet  thift  charm- 
ing  ereatun. 

Cfuiily,  chance   interviews  are  premeditated.     And   you 
qifak  nith  thi.^  objeet,  who  ha&  now  become  very  timid. 

Yor. — *'A  delightful  evening!" 

Siir:.— ''Oh!  yes,  sir/' 

You  lire  allowed  to  lie*'oim:?  the  suitor  of  this  yonng  person* 

TitE    M0T1IEIMX-LAW    (to    the    iriti'tided   groom). — **You 
cao'l  imagine  how  susceptible  the  dciir  girl  m  of  attachment.'* 

llCiiiiwhile  there   is  a   delicate  pecuniary  questioa   to  be 
dlscnsae^l  l>y  the  two  families, 

Yors  FATfiEU  (/o  the  motkcr-in'hw). — *1tfy  property  is 
Tmlned  nl  Jive  hundrud  thousaiul  franci,  tnj  dear  niadanie!" 

Yovu  hVTViLK  MOTiiEiMK-LAW, — "And  our  houfc,  my  dear 
rfr,  i^  on  a  corner  lot/* 

A  ccmtraet  follows,  dfjirni  up  by  two  hideous  notarieri,  a 
nmll  one,  and  a  big  oni\ 

Then  tls'^  '  PTulies  judgu  it  necrjifary  fo  cruivoy  ymi  to 

iht  civil  1-  u/s  and  to  the  churrh,  before  conducting 

the  bride  to  her  chambtT, 

Then  what  ?    .     .     .     .    Wliy,  then  come  ft  crow  d  of  petty 
imtonscen  troubles,  like  the  following; 
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The  Unkindest  Cut  of  All. 

Is  it  a  petty  or  a  profound  trouble?  I  know  not;  it  is  pro- 
found for  your  sons-in-law  or  daughters-in-law,  but  exceed- 
ingly petty  for  you. 

**PettyI  you  must  be  joking;  why,  a  child  costs  terribly 
dear !"  exclaims  a  ten-times-too-happy  husband,  at  the  .baptism 
of  his  eleventh,  called  the  little  last  newcomer, — a  phrase  with 
which  women  beguile  their  families. 

*^\Vh«t  trouble  is  this?''  you  ask  me.  Well!  this  is,  like 
W«a^  petty  troubles  of  married  life,  a  blessing  for  some  one. 

You  have,  four  months  since,  married  off  your  daughter, 
whom  we  will  call  by  the  sweet  name  of  Caroline,  and  whom 
wv  will  make  the  type  of  all  wives.  Caroline  is,  like  all  other 
YOung  ladies^  very  charming,  and  you  have  found  for  her  a 
hudMmd  who  is  either  a  lawyer,  a  captain,  an  engineer,  a 
judge^  or  perhaps  a  young  viscount.  But  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  what  sensible  families  most  seek, — the  ideal  of  their 
desires — the  onlv  son  of  a  rich  landed  proprietor.     (See  the 

This  phcenix  we  will  call  Adolphe,  whatever  may  be  his 
position  in  the  world,  his  age,  and  the  color  of  his  hair. 

The  lawyer,  the  captain,  the  engineer,  the  judge,  in  short, 
the  son-in-law,  Adolphe,  and  his  family,  have  seen  in  Miss 
Caroline : 

I. — Miss  Caroline; 

II. — The  only  daughter  of  your  wife  and  you. 

Here,  as  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  we  are  compelled  to 
call  for  a  division  of  the  house: 

1. — As  to  your  wife. 

Your  wife  is  to  inherit  the  property  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
a  gouty  old  follow  whom  slie  humors,  nurses,  caresses,  and 
muiSeb  up ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  f ather  s  fortune.  Caroline 
ha^i  always  adored  her  uncle, — her  uncle  who  trotted  her  on 
his  kmv,  her  uncle  who — her  uncle  whom — ^her  uncle,  in 
Jioit» — whose  property  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand. 

Further,  vour  wife  is  well  preserved,  though  her  age  has 
been  the  subject  of  mature  reflection  on  the  part  of  your  son- 
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ifi4iiir*6  grftri<1piirentg  and  other  aneestarB*  After  many 
ikiimishes  between  the  mothers-in-law,  thej  ha\*<e  at  last  con- 
iM  to  mch  other  the  little  secrets  peculiar  to  women  of  ripe 

*^H0w  ig  it  with  you,  my  dear^nadameP' 

**I,  thanlc  heaven,  have  pasflod  the  period ;  aud  you?*' 

"I  really  hope  I  have,  too  r  says  your  wife, 

'*You  can  marry  Caroline/'  says  Adolphe's  mother  to  your 
fttlnpe  fon-in-law;  '''Caroline  will  be  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
mother,  of  her  uncle,  and  her  grandfather/' 

2. — Ab  to  jQUrseli, 

You  are  algo  the  heir  of  your  maternal  grandfather,  a  good 
old  man  whose  possesigion^  will  Burely  fall  to  you,  for  he  ha^ 
grown  imbecile,  and  ig  therefore  incapable  of  making  a  wilL 

Yon  «re  an  amiable  man.  but  ymi  have  been  very  dissipated 
in  your  youth.  Bcgidca,  you  are  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  your 
iMfi  ifi  bald,  re^ecnbUng  a  bare  knee  in  the  middle  of  a  gray 
w%. 

III. — ^A  dowry  of  three  hundred  thoxigand. 

IT, — Carol ine*s  only  meter,  a  little  dunce  of  twelve,  a  dckly 
child,  who  bids  fair  to  fiU  an  early  grave, 

V* — ^You?  own  fortune,  father-in-law  {in  certain  kinds  of 
aoeiety  they  ^y  papa  fftfher4n-lmty)  yielding  an  income  of 
twenty  thousand,  and  which  will  soon  !ie  increased  by  an  in- 
heritunce, 

VI- — Your  wife's  fortune,  which  will  be  increased  by  two 
Inlierttiiioes — firom  her  uncle  and  her  grandfather.  In  all, 
tlntf: 

Three  inheritances  and  interest,  750,000 

Your  fortune,  250,000 

Y'our  wife's  fortune,  f 50,000 


Total,  1,250,000  franca 

which  surely  cannot  take  wing! 

Such  fa  the  autoppy  of  nil  those  brilliant  marriages  that 
ooodact  their  pr-  '  ih  of  dancers  and  eaters*  in  white 
fjhmm^  flowering  atton-hole,  with  bouquets  of  orange 
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flowers,  furbelows,  veils,  coaches  and  coacli-drivers,  from  the 
magistrate's  to  the  church,  from  the  church  to  the  banquet, 
from  the  banquet  to  the  dance,  from  the  dance  to  the  nuptial 
chamber,  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  immemorial  pleasantries  uttered  by  relics  of 
dandies,  for  are  there  not,  here  and  there  in  society,  relics  of 
dandies,  as  there  are  relics  of  English  horses?  To  be  sure, 
and  such  is  the  osteology  of  the  most  amorous  intent 

The  majority  of  the  relatives  have  had  a  word  to  say  about 
this  marriage. 

Tlu>so  on  the  side  of  the  bridegroom : 

^'Adolpho  has  made  a  good  thing  of  it/' 

Those  on  the  side  of  the  bride: 

^Caroline  has  made  a  splendid  match.  Adolphe  is  an  only 
liiw.  and  will  have  an  income  of  sixty  thousand,  some  day  or 
othtrr 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  happy  judge,  the  happy  engineer, 
the  happy  captain,  the  happy  lawyer,  the  happy  only  son  of  a 
rich  landed  proprietor,  in  short  Adolphe,  comes  to  dine  with 
you,  accompanied  by  his  family. 

Your  daughter  Caroline  is  exceedingly  proud  of  the  some- 
what rounded  form  of  her  waist.  All  women  display  an  inno- 
cent artfulness,  the  first  time  they  find  themselves  facing 
motherhood.  Like  a  soldier  who  makes  a  brilliant  toilet  for 
his  first  battle,  they  love  to  play  the  pale,  the  suffering;  they 
rise  in  a  certain  manner,  and  walk  with  the  prettiest  affecta- 
tion. While  yet  flowers,  they  bear  a  fruit ;  they  enjoy  their 
maternity  by  anticipation.  All  these  little  ways  are  exceed- 
ingly charming — ^the  first  time. 

Your  wife,  now  the  mother-in-law  of  Adolphe,  subjects 
herself  to  the  pressure  of  tight  corsets.  When  her  daughter 
Inughs,  she  weeps ;  when  Caroline  wishes  her  happiness  public, 
she  tries  to  conceal  hers.  After  dinner,  the  discerning  eye 
of  the  co-mother-in-law  divines  the  work  of  darkness. 

Your  wife  also  is  an  expectant  mother !  The  news  sprenus 
like  lightning,  and  your  oldest  college  friend  says  to  you 
laughingly :  ''Ah !  so  you  are  trying  to  increase  the  population 
UgainP 
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KYon  hare  mme  hope  in  a  coBBulUtioo  that  is  to  take  place 
p-ni0rrow.  You,  kmd-hearted  man  that  you  are,  you  turn 
rrd,  yt>u  hope  it  is  merely  the  dropsy;  but  the  doctors  confirm 
ike  arrival  of  a  little  lust  one! 

In  i^tidi  circnmstanceg  gomp  timorous  husbanda  go  to  the 
oouBtry  or  make*  a  journey  to  Italy.  In  shorty  a  stmnge  con- 
fufiioQ  reigns  in  your  household;  both  you  and  your  wife  are  in 
1  falgc  position. 

"Why,  you  old  rogue,  you,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  V  m\8  a  friend  to  you  on  the  Boulevard. 
L  **WeIl  1  do  ag  mut-b  if  you  can,"  h  your  angry  retort 
E  **lt's  as  bad  aa  being  robbed  on  the  highway  I'*  Bays  your 
Ban^io-Iaw'is  fomilj.     'Tlohbed  on  the  highway'*  is  a  flattering 
ci,pn?Ri^ion  for  the  nioUier-in-law< 

The  family  hopes  that  the  child  which  divides  the  expected 
forlniu*  ID  three  part**  will  be,  like  all  old  nien's  eliildren, 
*rTofuloiJ8.  feeble^  an  abortion.     Will  it  be  likely  to  live? 

ETli**  family  auiiit$  the  delivery  of  your  wife  with  an  anxiety 
Eke  that  which  agitated  the  house  of  Orleans  during  tlie  con- 
Itiement  of  the*  liuchess  de  Berri:  a  second  son  would  a*cure 
the  throne  to  the  ^^ounger  branch  without  the  onerous  condi- 
Uprun  of  July ;  Henry  Y.  would  e^dly  seize  the  erown.  From 
pat  m«»nient  the  house  of  Orleans  waa  obliged  to  play  double 
m  fiuits^:  the  event  gave  them  the  game- 
Thc  mother  and  the  daughter  are  put  to  Iwd  nine  days 

Caroline's  first  child  Is  a  pale^  eadaverous  little  girl  that  will 

^aot  live. 

^H  Her  motherV  hist  child  is  a  splendid  boy,  weighing  twelve 

^^Cmndj^  with  two  teeth  and  luxuriant  hair. 

For  sixteen  yeiirs  you  have  desired  a  son.  This  conjugal 
II anoyance  is  the  only  one  that  makoe  you  beside  yourself  with 
joy.  For  your  rejuvenated  wife  has  attained  what  must  be 
called  the  Indian  Summer  of  women:  she  nun^  she  has  a 
f ;''  *  !  of  milk  !  ber  complexion  ia  fre&h,  her  color  is  pure 
]/  >  white.     In  her  forty-seeond  year*  .*he  affects  the 

jtiong  woman,  buys  little  baby  stockingi,  walks  about  followed 
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by  a  nurBe,  embroidera  caps  and  tries  on  the  cunningest  bead- 
dresses.  Alexandrine  has  resolved  to  instruct  her  daughter 
by  her  example;  she  is  delightful  and  happy.  And  yet  this 
is  a  trouble,  a  petty  one  for  you,  a  serious  one  for  your  son- 
in-law.  This  annoyance  is  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  common  to 
you  and  your  wife.  In  short,  in  this  instance,  your  paternity 
renders  you  all  the  more  proud  from  the  fact  that  it  is  incon- 
*  testable,  my  dear  sir ! 

Bevblations.  I 

Generally  speaking,  a  young  woman  does  not  exhibit  her 
true  character  till  she  has  been  married  two  or  three  years. 
She  hides  her  faults,  without  intending  it,  in  the  midst  of  her 
first  joys,  of  her  first  parties  of  pleasure.  She  goes  into 
society  to  dance,  she  visits  her  relatives  to  show  you  off,  she 
journeys  on  with  an  escort  of  love's  first  wiles ;  she  is  gradually 
transformed  from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  Then  she  becomes 
mother  and  nurse,  and  in  this  situation,  full  of  charming 
pangs,  that  leaves  neither  a  word  nor  a  moment  for  observa- 
tion, such  are  its  multiplied  cares,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
a  woman.  You  require,  then,  three  or  four  years  of  intimate 
life  before  you  discover  an  exceedingly  melancholy  fact,  one 
that  gives  you  cause  for  constant  terror. 

Your  wife,  the  young  lady  in  whom  the  first  pleasures  of 
life  and  love  supplied  the  place  of  grace  and  wit,  so  arch,  so 
animated,  so  vivacious,  whose  least  movements  spoke  with 
delicious  eloquence,  has  cast  off,  slowly,  one  by  one,  her  natural 
artifices.  At  last  you  perceive  the  truth!  Y6u  try  to  dis- 
believe it,  you  think  yourself  deceived ;  but  no :  Caroline  lacks 
intellect,  she  is  dull,  she  can  neither  joke  nor  reason,  some- 
times she  has  little  tact.  You  are  frightened.  You  find 
yourself  forever  obliged  to  lead  this  darling  through  thorny 
paths,  where  you  must  perforce  leave  your  self-esteem  in 
tatters. 

You  have  already  been  annoyed  several  times  by  replies  that, 
in  society,  were  politely  received:   people  have  held  their 
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instead  of  gmiling;  but  you  were  certain  that  after 
your  departure  the  womeu  looked  at  each  other  and  said: 
"Did  you  hear  Madame  Adolphe  f* 

**Fqot  little  woman^  she  is — " 

''A  regular  cabbage-head/' 

**How  could  he,  who  is  certainly  a  man  of  aense*  choose — ?*' 

**He  f»hould  educat^j  teach  his  wife,  or  make  her  hold  her 
toague.'* 

AXtOM3« 

AjDom« — In  our  mfsiim  of  civilization  a  man  u  entirely 
fup&fmbh  for  his  m^ife. 
A^domi, — The  husband  dot^  tiot  mould  the  wife. 

Caroline  haa  one  day  obstmately  maintained,  at  the  house 
of  Ifadacne  tie  Fischtanjincl,  a  very  distinguished  lady,  that 
ber  little  liift  one  resembled  neither  its  father  nor  its  raothen 
fcut  kkoJced  like  a  certain  friend  of  the  family.  She  perhapB  en* 
liflitaii  Momienr  de  FiPchtamineU  and  overthrows  the  laborB 
rf  three  years,  by  tearing  down  the  scaffolding  of  Madame 
it  Piiehtaminel*6  aisertions,  who,  after  this  vieit,  will  treat 
yoQ  with  coolness,  sug}>eotLDg,  as  she  does,  tliat  you  have  been 
laaking  indiscreet  remarks  to  your  wife. 

On  another  occasionj  Caroline,  after  having  conversed  with 
i  writer  about  his  works,  counsels  the  poet,  who  ig  already  a 
prolilic  author,  to  try  to  write  something  likely  to  lii^e.  Some- 
ttraes  she  complaing  of  the  slow  attendance  at  the  tables  of 
piople  who  have  but  one  servant  and  have  put  themselves  to 
great  trouble  to  receive  her.  Sometimes  she  speaks  ill  of 
ridbwa  who  mfirry  again,  before  Madame  Deschars  who  has 
loarrsed  a  third  time,  nnd  on  this  occasion,  an  ei*notary»  Nico- 
la»Je«n-iTcr6me-Xppomuc<!*ne-Ange-Marie- Victor-Joseph  Des- 
ehAO,  a  friend  of  your  fathers. 

In  abort,  you  are  no  lontri  r  yourself  when  yon  are  m  society 
with  ycrar  wife.  Like  a  iiMin  who  is  riding  a  skittish  horse 
ijid  g]«rei  straight  between  tlie  lyemV^  two  ears^  you  are 
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absorbed  by  the  attention  with  which  you  listen  to  your  Caro- 
line. 

In  order  to  compensate  herself  for  the  silence  to  which 
young  ladies  are  condemned^  Caroline  talks;  or  rather  babbles. 
iShe  wants  to  make  a  sensation^  and  she  does  make  a  sensa- 
tion: nothing  stops  her.  She  addresses  the  most  enunent 
men*  the  most  celebrated  women.  She  introduces  herself^  and 
puts  you  on  the  rack.     Going  into  society  is  going  to  the  stake. 

She  begins  to  think  you  are  cross-grained,  moody.  The 
fact  is,  you  are  watching  her,  that's  all !  In  short,  you  keep 
her  within  a  small  circle  of  friends,  for  she  has  already 
embroiled  you  with  people  on  whom  your  interests  depended. 

How  many  times  have  you  recoiled  from  the  necessity  of  a 
remonstrance*  in  the  morning,  on  awakening,  when  you  had 
put  her  in  a  good  humor  for  listening !  A  woman  rarely  lis- 
teujjk  How  many  times  have  you  recoiled  from  the  burthen 
ol  your  imperious  obligations ! 

Th^  txmchision  of  your  ministerial  communication  can  be 
IH>  other  than :  "You  have  no  sense.''  You  foresee  the  eflEect 
of  your  first  lesson.  Caroline  will  say  to  herself :  "Ah !  I 
have  no  sense!  haven't  I  though?" 

No  woman  ever  takes  this  in  good  part.  Both  of  you  must 
draw  the  sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard.  Six  weeks  after, 
Caroline  may  prove  to  you  that  she  has  quite  sense  enough  to 
minolaurUe  you  without  your  perceiving  it. 

Frightened  at  such  a  prospect,  you  make  use  of  all  the  elo- 
quent phrast^s  to  gild  this  pill.  In  short,  you  find  the  means 
of  Battering  Caroline's  various  self-loves,  for  : 

Axiom. — A  married  woman  has  several  self -loves. 

You  say  that  you  are  her  best  friend,  the  only  one  well  situ- 
ated to  enlighten  her;  the  more  careful  you  are,  the  more 
watchful  and  puzzled  she  is.  At  this  moment  she  has  plenty 
of  sense. 

You  aiJc  your  dear  Caroline,  whose  waist  you  clasp,  how  she. 
Mho  is  s»o  brilliant  when  alone  with  yon,  who  retorts  so  charm- 
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tn;,'ly  ijQik  riaiiiiid  her  of  mlliti^  that  xAn^  hu6  OLVur  madv, 
whidi  you  put  in  her  muiith^  and^  wbiob  she  aiuiUnglj^ 
&cceptii)r  !i**w  iilu*  nan  niy  iliis,  tiiftt,  and  the  othLT,  in  societ)'* 
She  is  doubtless,  like  many  ladies,  timid  in  company; 

**I  know,**  you  eay,  •^maiiy  vevj  di^tinguii^hed  men  who  are 
the  same.^  • 

"oti  cite  the  cum  of  mme  who  are  admirable  tea-party 
orad)e»,  but  who  canBOt  ntfer  half  n  dozen  sentences  in  the 
tribttiK!.  Caroiipe  f?hoiiUl  keep  wattlj  ovpf  hera^lf ;  you  vaunt 
«ik*Bce  a&  the  pureFt  method  of  bein^  witty.  In  Foeiety^  a  gmid 
liiiteBer  h  highly  prized. 

You  have  broken  the  iee,  thongh  you  have  not  even  «cmteh&d 
its  0omy  surface:  you  have  placed  your  hand  upon  the  croup 
iif  the  motet  ^t  mc-iou^  and  f-ava^.  the  niogt  wakeful  «od  tdear- 
fi|;lited,  the  uiosj  nvtlef**,  the  j^wiftest,  the  Tnot=^  jealmm,  tlie 
mofi  arrlent  and  violent,  the  simple^  atid  mo^t  elegant,  the 
uia^  unreasomable.  the  mo8t  watchful  chimera  of  the  moral 

world — THE  TAKTTT  OF  A  WOKAK ! 

Cainiine  ela^pp  you  in  her  armf«  with  a  saintly  embrace, 
thanlte  you  for  your  advice,  and  love^  you  the  inore  for  it ;  she 
vube«  to  }ie  hc^holden  to  you  for  f*very  thing,  even  for  hcHntel- 
l<*pt;  At*  may  be  a  dunce,  but,  what  i«  better  than  ^lying  fine 
thing*,  nhe  kfiowfi  how  to  do  them !  But  ph*>  dn^ire**?  also  to  be 
yofif  pride!  It  IB  not  n  qne?!tinn  r>f  tapte  in  dre»!i,  of  elegance 
and  betnty:  fhe  wishes  to  make  you  proud  of  her  intelligence* 
Yon  arc  the  Iuekie#it  of  men  in  having  pncccs^fnlly  managed 
ta  C!fieape  from  thts  f"       "    'Teron;*  pa^s  m  conjugal  life, 

**We  are  iroing  t^  ■  nng  to  Madame  DescharrV  where 
thfit  Tttt0T  know  what  to  do  to  nmu^  themselves;  they  plftv 
an  tortf  of  forfeit  garner  on  account  of  a  troop  of  young 
wntfipn  and  girls  there:  rou  ehall  pee!'*  phe  pays. 

You  are  m  happv  at  (hi5  tnrn  of  jilTr*ir.e,  that  you  hum  airs 
and  careleft^lv  ehew  hits  of  straw  and  thread,  while  fit  ill  in 
four  shirt  and  drawers.  You  are  like  a  hare  frisking  on  a 
[lloirrring  ^'  '        1  mf*ndow.    You  leave  off  your  mom- 

fEOwn  t  extremity,  when  breakfast  is  on  the 

lUe.    During  the  day,  if  yon  meet  a  friend  and  he  happens 
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absorbed  by  i!i« 

lini.'.  r-  it-r  wuiiien. 

lu  oril<T  :•    •  •■ul  llieiii. 

youiitjj  la«li'  -  ■  :ho  unknown 

She  Wiuit-  • 

lion:   ii'.i:  ■  -       ^ladame  Des- 

nien,  th«'  Vou  never  see 

piUs\j''  'i  over  lu-r  (laugli- 

Slif  -  :."ioni  all  the  more 

fad   ■>  -       :- .saiil,  s<inie  liltle 

luT   \«.  ,      ■   i-areur  of  her  lW(» 

oinl.'  '     -A  a  jest.  Everything 

11  ■'.:  sanctity,  as  at  the 

rn  ■  J  '!io  confines  of  tht/ir 

}»::  V  re  Sunday  there. 

1'  .   .nile  society  of  young 

«'  ,  '^^T^^^r  i"  the  chamber 

.    '•  p\o,  politicians,  whist- 
•  irlor. 

-    |)layin*r  a  ^^amo  which 

:  ffveral  nieanin<is,  to  fit 

«    .   make  to  the  foUowiu": 


•rd.  you  go  into  the  parlor, 
:rn  at  the  call  of  a  snii liner 
••vord  that  may  be  a]>]died  to 
-v]>ody  knows  that,  in  order 
*  -/-it  way  is  to  choose  a  vitv 
>'  -  that  will  send  the  parlor 
r;in    each    of    his    previous 


f.>r  lansquenet  or  dice,  but 

:'u'  Sphinx  of  this  particular 
.nod  to  put  you  off  the  scent. 
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he  word^  amotig  other  acceptatioDs,  has  that  of  nml  [e?il], 
Isub^tuntive  that  liigiiifit*^,  in  a^sthetica^  the  opposite  of  good; 
"of  mat  [pain,  disease,  complaiDtJ,  a  substantive  that  enters 
into  a  thousand  pathologicai  expressiona;  then  malle  [a  mail- 
bag],  and  finally  maUe  [a  trunkj,  that  box  of  various  forms, 
covered  with  ail  kindft  of  skin,  made  of  ev^ry  sort  of  leather, 
vith  bandtee,  that  journeys  rapidly,  for  it  ^rvm  to  carry 
traveling  effects  in,  ag  a  man  of  Delille's  school  would  aay. 

For  yoiu  a  man  of  Bonie  sharpness,  the  Sphinx  dii^plays  his 
riles;  he  gpreads  his  w'lu^  and  folds  them  up  again ;  he  shows 
pn  bis  lion^s  pawg,  his  woman^e  neck,  his  hortse's  loins,  and  his 
intellectual  head;  he  shakes  his  sacred  fillets,  he  strikes  an 
ittitude  and  runs  away,  he  comes  and  goes,  and  sweeps  the 
place  with  his  terrible  equine  tail ;  he  shows  his  shining  claws^ 
and  draws  thera  in ;  he  Finile:,  frii^iks,  and  murmurs.  He  puts 
on  the  looks  of  a  joyous  f*hild  and  those  of  a  matron;  he  i% 
ibow  all,  there  to  make  fun  of  you. 

You  ask  the  group  collectively,  **How  do  you  like  it?^' 

**I  like  it  for  love's  sake,"  says  one, 

*!  Uke  it  regular,*'  says  another* 

**I  like  it  with  a  long  mane/* 

'^  like  it  with  a  spring  lock/^ 

*1  like  it  unmasked." 

n  Hke  it  on  horseback/' 

'1  like  it  as  coming  from  God/'  says  Madame  Desehars, 

**How  do  jou  like  it  ?'*  you  say  to  your  wife, 

"I  like  it  legitimate/' 

This  response  of  your  wife  is  not  understood,  and  sendit  you 

jewTnei'  into  the  corstellated  fields  of  the  infinite,  wher**  the 
da2isled  by  the  multitude  of  creations,  finds  it  impossible 
eboice. 

*'W1icredoTOuputitr 

^n  a  carriage/' 

*T:n  a  garret," 

'^n  a  eleftmboai'' 

'an  the  rioaet.*' 

*0n  a  carf 


kTbisi 
jewTne 
iEid,di 
imaka 
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"In  prison.*' 

"In  the  ears/' 

"In  a  shop." 

Yonr  wife  says  to  you  last  of  all :  "In  bed/' 

You  were  on  the  point  of  guessing  it,  but  you  know  no  word 
that  fits  this  answer^  Madame  Deschars  not  being  likely  to 
have  allowed  anything  improper. 

"What  do  you  do  with  it  r 

"I  make  it  my  sole  happiness,"  says  your  wife,  after  the 
answers  of  all  the  rest,  who  have  sent  you  spinning  through  a 
whole  world  of  linguistic  suppositions. 

This  response  strikes  everybody,  and  you  especially ;  so  you 
persist  in  seeking  the  meaning  of  it.  You  think  of  the  bottle 
of  hot  water  that  your  wife  has  put  to  her  feet  when  it  is  cold, 
—of  the  warming  pan,  above  all !  now  of  her  night-cap, — of 
her  handkerchief, — of  her  curling  paper, — of  the  hem  of  her 
chemise,— of  her  embroidery,— of  her  flannel  jacket, — of  your 
bandanna, — of  the  pillow. 

In  short,  as  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  respondents  is  to 
see  their  (Edipus  mystified,  as  each  word  guessed  by  you 
throws  them  into  fits  of  laughter,  superior  men,  perceiving 
no  word  that  will  fit  all  the  explanations,  will  sooner  give  it 
up  than  make  three  unsuccessful  attempts.  According  to  the 
law  of  this  innocent  game  you  are  condemned  to  return  to 
the  parlor  after  leaving  a  forfeit ;  but  you  are  so  exceedingly 
puzzled  by  your  wife's  answers,  that  you  ask  what  the  word 
was. 

"Mai,"  exclaims  a  yoimg  miss. 

You  comprehend  everj'thing  but  j^our  wife's  replies :  she  has 
not  played  the  game.  Neither  Madame  Deschars,  nor  any  one 
of  the  young  women,  understand.  She  has  cheated.  You 
revolt,  there  is  an  insurrection  among  the  girls  and  young 
women.  They  seek  and  are  puzzled.  You  want  an  explana- 
tion, and  every  one  participates  in  your  desire. 

"In  what  sense  did  you  understand  the  word,  my  dear?" 
you  say  to  Caroline. 

^my,  mdler  [male]. 
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Mftdame  Beisehars  bites  her  lips  and  manifests  the  gr^at€t»t 

[dbpleasure;  the  jouiig  wointMi  blush  and  drop  their  eyes;  the 

[little  girls  open  theirSj  nudge  each  other  and  prick  up  their 

cans.    Totir  feet  arc  glued  to  the  carpet,  and  you  have  so  much 

«ilt  in  your  throat  that  you  believe  in  a  repetition  of  the  erent 

rhich  delivered  Lot  from  his  wife. 

You  Bee  an  infernal  life  before  you :  Bociety  is  out  of  the 
ipi^stion* 

To  remain  at  home  with  this  triumphant  stupidity  is  equiva- 
lent to  condemnation  to  tlie  state's  prison. 

Axiom. — Mora}  Ivrtures  exceed  phtiMcal  sufferings  btf  all 
thf  difference  whick  ejciMs  heiwei^n  the  soul  and  the  body. 

You  give  up  your  phm  of  enlightening  your  wife. 

Paroline  is  a  second  edition  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  foFj  like 
the  myal  chrVBalj^t,  ghe  will  soon  pass  from  the  mildnesa  of 
tb©  beaet  to  the  ferocity  of  the  imperial  purple. 

The  Attentions  of  a  Wife, 

Among  the  kt^enest  pleasuring  of  bachelor  life^  every  man 
reekon^  the  independenee  of  hia  getting  up*  The  fancies  of 
the  morning  compensate  for  the  glooms  of  evening,  A  baclie- 
'  -^  over  and  over  in  his  bed:  he  h  free  to  gape  loud 

I  ju^^tifv  apprehensions  of  nrnrdor,  and  to  scream  at 
I  piteh  awthorizfng  the  guspieion  of  joye  untold.  He  can 
forget  hh  oaths  of  the  day  before,  let  the  fire  bum  npiin  the 
l?^rth  and  the  candle  sink  to  its  Stxrket, — in  short,  go  to 
:-  again  in  ^pite  of  pressing  work.  He  can  curse  the  expect- 
».i;  .K»At!*  whfefi  ^tand  holding  their  black  mouths  open  at  him 
and  pricking  np  their  eari.  He  can  pretend  not  to  see  the 
Mc^I  hoikB  whicb  glitter  in  a  gunl)eam  which  has  stolen 
thfoogh  th0  eurtaini*,  can  disregard  the  stonorous  smnmons  of 
the  obstinate  dock,  can  bury  himi^lf  in  a  soft  place,  i«anng: 
TiWj  I  wnj  in  a  hnrty^  yesterday,  but  am  so  no  longer  to-day. 
Taiterday  was  a  dotard.     To-day  ia  a  sage;  between  them 
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stands  the  night  which  brings  wisdom,  the  night  which  gi?e8 
light.  I  ought  to  go,  I  ought  to  do  it,  I  promised  I  would — 
I  am  weak,  I  know.  But  how  can  I  resist  the  downy  creases 
of  my  bed  ?  My  feet  feel  flaccid,.  I  think  I  must  be  sick,  I  am 
too  happy  just  here.  I  long  to  see  the  ethereal  horizon  of  my 
dreams  again,  those  women  without  claws,  those  winged  beings 
and  their  obliging  ways.  In  short,  I  have  found  the  grain 
of  salt  to  put  upon  the  tail  of  that  bird  that  was  always  flying 
away :  the  coquette's  feet  are  caught  in  the  line.  I  have  her 
now — " 

Your  servant,  meantime,  reads  your  newspaper,  half-opens 
your  letters,  and  leaves  you  to  yourself.  And  you  go  to  deep 
again,  lulled  by  the  rumbling  of  the  morning  wagons.  Those 
terrible,  vexatious,  quivering  teams,  laden  with  meat,  those 
trucks  with  big  tin  teats  bursting  with  milk,  though  they  make 
a  clatter  most  infernal  and  even  crush  the  paving  stones,  seem 
to  you  to  glide  over  cotton,  and  vaguely  remind  you  of  the 
orchestra  of  Napoleon  Musard.  Though  your  house  trembles 
in  all  its  timbers  and  shakes  upon  its  keel,  you  think  yourself 
a  sailor  cradled  by  a  zephyr. 

You  alone  have  the  right  to  bring  these  joys  to  an  end  by 
throwing  away  your  night-cap  as  you  twist  up  your  napkin 
after  dinner,  and  by  sitting  up  in  bed.  Then  you  take  your- 
self to  task  with  such  reproaches  as  these:  "Ah,  mercy  on 
me,  I  must  get  up  1"  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes 
a  man  healthy — !"    "Get  up,  lazy  bones  V^ 

All  this  time  you  remain  perfectly  tranquil.  You  look 
round  your  chamber,  you  collect  your  wits  together.  Finally, 
you  emerge  from  the  bed,  spontaneously!  courageously  I  of 
your  own  accord !  You  go  to  the  fireplace,  you  consult  the 
most  obliging  of  timepieces,  you  utter  hopeful  sentences  thus 
couched :  ^^hatshisname  is  a  lazy  creature,  I  guess  I  shall  find 
him  in.  Ill  run.  I'll  catch  him  if  he's  gone.  He's  sure  to 
wait  for  me.  There  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace  in  all 
appointments,  even  between  debtor  and  creditor." 

You  put  on  your  boots  with  fury,  you  dress  yourself  as  if 
you  were  afraid  of  being  caught  half-dressed,  you  have  tiie 
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light  of  being  in  a  hurry,  you  call  your  buttons  into  action, 
o  finally  go  out  like  a  conqueror,  whiatiing,  brandishing 
otu  cane,  prickiiig  up  your  eare  and  breaking  into  a  canten 
After  all,  you  say  to  yourself,  you  are  responsible  to  no  one, 
DU  are  jour  own  maeter  I 

But  yoUj  poor  married  man,  you  were  stupid  enough  to  say 
your  wife,  **To*inorrow,  my  dear*  (s^mctimcg  she  knows 
two  days  beforehand),  *1  have  got  to  get  up  early/*  TJn- 
rtnnate  Adolphe,  you  have  especially  proved  the  importance 
this  appointment :  "It's  to^and  to — and  above  all  to— In 

t<h-" 
Two  hours  before  dawn,  Caroline  wakes  you  up  gently  and 
rs  to  you  softly;  "Adolphy  dear,  Adolphy  love!'* 
"What  *s  the  matter  ?    Fire  ?*' 
''No,  go  to  sleep  again,  F/e  made  a  niistake;  biit  the  hour 
immd  wm  on  it,  any  way  t    It's  only  four^  you  can  sleep  two 
bourf  more;" 

Is  not  telling  a  man,  "You*ve  only  got  two  hours  to  sleep/* 
the  stme  thing,  on  n  small  scale,  as  saying  to  a  erimiual,  "It's 
ire  in  the  moming,  the  ceremony  will  be  performed  at  half- 
piist  seven'*?  Such  sleep  is  troubled  by  an  idea  dressed  in 
gpey  and  fuminhed  with  wings,  which  comes  and  flaps,  like  a 
bat,  upon  the  windows  of  your  brain, 

A  woman  in  a  case  like  this  is  as  exact  as  a  devil  coming  to 
claim  a  soul  he  has  purchased.  When  the  clock  strikes  five, 
your  wife's  voice,  too  well  known,  alas  I  resounds  in  your  ear: 
the  a4:icmnpanies  the  stroke,  nod  says  with  an  atrocious  calm- 
nem^  "Adolphe,  it's  five  o'clock,  get  up,  dear/' 
*Tre-e-e-B.  ah-h-h-h  !** 

"Adolphc.  von  11  be  too  Intc  for  your  business,  vou  said  so 
yourwlf  " 
**xVh*h*h-h*  ye-e-e-e-s."    You  turn  over  in  despair, 
*'Conie,  come,  love.     I  got  ever^ihing  ready  last  night; 
sow  jrou  tBUst,  my  dear ;  do  you  want  to  ^iss  bim  ?    There, 
f,  I  mj;  it's  broad  daylight,** 

fCaroIhic  throws  off  the  blankets  and  geU  up:  she  wants  to 
pbow  yon  that  ike  can  rise  without  making  a  fuss.     She  opens 
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the  blind%  she  lets  in  the  Bun,  the  morning  air^  the  noise  of 
the  street^  and  then  conies  back. 

'^hy,  Adolphe,  you  must  get  up  I  Who  ever  would  have 
supposed  you  had  no  energy  I  But  it's  just  like  you  men ! 
I  am  only  a  poor,  weak  woman,  but  when  I  say  a  thing,  I  do 
it'' 

You  get  up  grumbling,  execrating  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage. There  is  not  the  slightest  merit  in  your  heroism;  it 
wasn't  you,  but  your  wife,  that  got  up.  Caroline  gets  you 
everything  you  want  with  provoking  promptitude;  she  fore- 
sees everything,  she  gives  you  a  muffler  in  winter,  a  blue- 
striped  cambric  shirt  in  summer,  she  treats  you  like  a  child ; 
you  are  still  asleep,  she  dresses  you  and  has  all  the  trouble. 
She  finally  thrusts  you  out  of  doors.  Without  her  nothing 
would  go  straight !  She  calls  you  back  to  give  you  a  paper,  a 
pocketbook,  you  had  forgotten.  You  don't  think  of  anything, 
she  thinks  of  everything ! 

You  return  five  hours  afterwards  to  breakfast,  between 
eleven  and  noon.  The  chambermaid  is  at  the  door,  or  on  the 
stairs,  or  on  the  landing,  talking  with  somebody's  valet:  she 
runs  in  on  hearing  or  seeing  you.  Your  servant  is  laying  the 
doth  in  a  most  leisurely  style,  stopping  to  look  out  of  the 
window  or  to  lounge,  and  coming  and  going  like  a  person 
who  knows  he  has  plenty  of  time.  You  ask  for  your  wife, 
supposing  that  she  is  up  and  dressed. 

"Madame  is  still  in  bed,"  says  the  maid. 

You  find  your  wife  languid,  lazy,  tired  and  asleep.  She 
had  been  awake  all  night  to  wake  you  in  the  morning,  so 
she  went  to  bed  again,  and  is  quite  hungry  now. 

You  are  the  cause  of  all  these  disarrangements.  If  break- 
fast is  not  ready,  she  says  it's  because  you  went  out.  If  she 
is  not  dressed,  and  if  everything  is  in  disorder,  it's  all  your 
fault.  For  everything  which  goes  awry  she  has  this  answer: 
'^ell,  you  would  get  up  so  early!"  "He  would  get  up  so 
early!"  is  the  universal  reason.  She  makes  you  go  to  bed 
early,  because  you  got  up  early.  She  can  do  nothing  all  day, 
because  you  would  get  up  so  unusually  early. 
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Eighto*D  months  ttltoniards,  she  still  maintaiiBj  ''Without 
e,  5011  B'ould  never  get  up  T*    To  her  friends  she  sayi,  "My 
lm*bund  get  up  I     Jf  it  weren't  for  me,  he  nerer  ti;Quld  get 

To  thii*  a  man  uhoao  hair  Is  beginning  to  whiten,  replieSj 
graceftil  compUment  to  you,  madame!''  This  slightly 
rit  put4i  an  end  tocher  boasts. 
.iihk%  Repeated  several  tinier,  teaches  you  to 
aione  in  the  bosom  of  your  family,  not  to  tell  all  you 
now,  and  to  linre  no  confidant  but  yoursiclf :  and  it  often  seems 
lo  you  a  queelian  whether  t!ie  inconveniences  of  the  married 
Ktate  do  not  exceed  its  advantages. 

Small  Vexations. 

You  hate  made  a  traniition  from  the  frolicsome  allegretto 
of  the  bachelor  to  the  ht^avy  andante  of  the  father  of  a  family. 
Instead  of  that  fine  EngliBh  stoed  prancing  and  snorting 
biiin?f!n  the  poliehed  shafts  of  a  tilbury  as  light  as  your  own 
hmHt  and  moving  hie  glistening  croup  nnrler  the  qinidruple 
Hfitimrk  (^f  the  reins  and  ribbons  that  you  so  skillfully  iiian- 
ifc*  with  what  grace  and  elegance  the  Champs  Elys6es  can 
bttr  witnc^u — ^you  drive  a  good  solid  Norman  horse  with  a 
■teady,  family  gait- 
Yon  have  learned  what  paternal  patience  is,  and  you  let 
opportunity  slip  of  proving  it.  Your  countenance,  thcue- 
h  ser  10115. 

T  Fide  is  a  domestic,  evidently  for  two  purposes  like 
;igp.     The  vehicle  is  four-wheeled  and  hung  npon 
^lii^h  springs:  tl  h  corpulent  nn*1  reannbles  a  Rouen  acow* 
windows,  and  an  infinity  of  economicn!  arratigie- 
1^  a  barotiehe  in  fine  weather,  and  a  brougham 
vlwn  it  rain*.    It  is  a[i|mrt?ntly  light,  but,  when  six  persons 
ire  in  it,  it  is  heavy  and  tirea  out  your  only  horse. 

On  thct  Imck  seat,  spread  ont  like  flowere,  is  your  young 
**  *  'ill  bloom,  with  htyr  motbi/r^  a  hjg  niarshmallnw  with 
a  lany  leaves.    The&e  two  tlowers  of  the  female  species 
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twitteringly  ttlk  of  you,  though  the  noiie  of  the  wheds  md 
jonr  tttention  to  the  hordes,  joined  to  yoar  fatherly  canxkmy 
pfcrent  yon  from  hearing  what  they  say. 

On  the  front  i^eat,  there  ifl  a  nice  tidy  nurse  holding  a  little 
girl  in  her  lap:  hj  her  side  is  a  boy  in  a  red  plaited  shirt, 
who  is  continually  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  and  Himhing 
npr>n  th^;  cnj-hionn^  and  wh#i  hai^  a  thousand  times  drawn  down 
«pon  himself  those  declarations  of  every  mother,  which  he 
knowA  to  U;  thrf;at«!  and  m>thing  el^ :  ^'Be  a  good  boy,  Adolpfae, 
tif  elue — "  "I  ilf^Ufp,  ni  never  bring  you  again,  so  there  T 

Hii  niamma  in  ferret ly  tired  to  death  of  this  noisy  little 
U>y:  hr;  ban  provokr-d  hf.r  twenty  times,  and  twenty  times  the 
far^  of  the  littl^^girl  asleep  has  calmed  her. 

'*l  am  his  mothf;r/'  flhe  sayfl  to  herself.  And  so  she  finally 
manages  to  keep  her  little  Adolphe  quiet. 

Yon  have  put  your  triumphant  idea  of  taking  your  family 
to  ride  into  execution.  You  left  your  house  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  the  opposite  neighbors  having  come  to  their  windows, 
onvying  you  the  privilege  which  your  means  give  you  of  going 
to  the  country  and  coming  back  again  without  undergoing 
the  miseries  of  a  public  conveyance.  So  you  have  dragged 
your  unfortunate*  Norman  horse  through  Paris  to  Yincennes, 
from  Vincennes  to  Saint  Maur,  from  Saint  Maur  to  Charen- 
ton,  from  riiiin»nton  oppfwite  some  island  or  other  which 
stniek  your  wife  wrid  mother-in-law  as  being  prettier  than 
nil  the  landM'AfM'M  through  which  you  had  driven  them. 

"JaA\  go  to  Mwiwin's!"  Homebody  exclaims. 

So  you  go  to  MiiiHonN,  near  Alfort.  You  come  home  by  the 
Mt  bank  of  the  SiMue,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  very  black 
Olympian  dust.  The  horse  drags  your  family  wearily  along. 
But  alan!  your  prid(»  lias  fle<l,  and  you  look  without  emotion 
upon  his  sunken  flanks,  and  upon  two  bones  which  stick  out 
on  each  side*  of  his  In^lly.  His  coat  is  roughened  by  the  sweat 
which  hns  n»|M»atedly  come  out  and  dried  upon  him,  and 
which,  no  less  tlinn  the  dust,  hns  made  him  gummy,  atickr  and 
shaggy.  The  horse  looks  like  a  wrathy  porcupine:  yon  are 
afraid  ho  will  be  foundered,  nnd  }\)u  caress  him  with  the  whip- 
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laah  m  a  melancholy  way  that  he  perfectly  understandsj  for 
he  moYes  bis  huad  about  like  an  omnibus  horse,  tired  of  hia 
deplorahle  exui^nce* 

You  think  a  good  deai  of  thii  horse;  you  consider  him 
an  eseeUent  oae  and  he  cost  you  twelve  hundred  francs. 
When  a  man  has  the  honor  of  being  the  fnther  of  a  family, 
he  thinkB  as  much  of  twelve  hundred  francs  a^  jou  think 
'  of  this  horse.  You  see  at  once  the  frightful  amount  of  jour 
extra  ejLpenses,  in  case  Coco  should  have  to  lie  by<  For  two 
day«  you  will  have  to  take  hackney  coaches  to  go  to  your 
boiineis.  Your  wife  will  pout  if  she  can't  go  out:  but  she 
will  go  out,  and  take  a  carriage.  The  horse  will  cause  the 
purchaee  of  numerous  extras,  which  you  will  find  in  your 
coachnian'i  bill, — your  only  coachman,  ji  model  coachman, 
whom  you  watch  as  you  do  a  model  anybody. 

To  these  thdughts  you  give  expression  in  the  gentle  move- 
ment of  the  whip  ag  it  falls  upon  the  animal's  ribe,  up  to  hta 
knees  in  the  black  dust  which  lines  the  road  in  front  of  La 
Verrerie. 

At  this  moment,  little  Adolpho,  who  doesn't  know  what  to 
do  in  this  rolling  box,  has  sadly  twisted  himself  up  into  a 
comer,  and  his  grandmother  anxiously  asks  him,  '*What  is 
the  matter  ?'' 

'Tm  hungry/'  says  the  child. 

"He^B  hungry/*  says  the  mother  to  her  daughter, 

**And  why  shouldu't  he  be  hungry?  It  is  half-past  five^ 
we  are  not  at  the  barrier,  and  we  started  at  two !" 

*'Your  husband  might  have  treated  ns  to  dinner  in  the 
country/' 

^'Be'd  rather  make  his  horse  go  a  couple  of  leagiie^  further^ 
and  get  hack  to  the  house." 

'^he  cook  might  have  had  the  day  to  herself.  But  Adolphe 
is  right,  after  all:  it's  cheaper  to  dine  at  home/*  adds  the 
mother-in-law. 

•*Adolphe/'  exclaims  your  wife,  ptimulated  by  the  word 
"cheaper/'  *Ve  go  so  slow  that  I  shall  lie  seasick*  and  you  keep 
driving  right  in  ihh  nnsty  du^t.  Whni  arf  you  thinking  of? 
My  gown  and  hat  will  be  ruined !" 
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''Would  yon  rather  ruin  the  horse  ?^'  you  ask,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  can't  be  answered. 

"Oh,  no  matter  for  your  horse ;  just  think  of  your  son  who 
is  dying  of  hunger:  he  hasn't  tasted  a  thing  for  seven  hours. 
Whip  up  your  old  horse !  One  would  really  think  you  cared 
more 'for  your  nag  than  your  child !" 

You  dare  not  give  your  horse  a  single  crack  with  the  whip, 
for  he  might  still  have  vigor  enough  left  to  break  into  a  gallop 
and  run  away. 

''No,  Adolphe  tries  to  vex  me,  he's  going  slower,"  says  the 
yoimg  wife  to  her  mother.  "My  dear,  go  as  slow  as  you  like. 
But  I  know  you'll  say  I  am  extravagant  when  you  see  me 
buying  another  hat." 

Upon  this  you  utter  a  series  of  remarks  which  are  lost  in 
the  racket  made  by  the  wheels. 

"Whaf s  the  use  of  replying  with  reasons  that  haven't  got 
an  ounce  of  common-sense?"  cries  Caroline. 

You  talk,  turning  your  face  to  the  carriage  and  then  turn- 
ing back  to  the  horse,  to  avoid  an  accident. 

"That's  right,  run  against  somebody  and  tip  us  over,  do, 
you'll  be  rid  of  us.  Adolphe,  your  son  is  dying  of  hunger. 
See  how  pale  he  is !" 

"But  Caroline,"  puts  in  the  mother-in-law,  "he's  doing  the 
best  he  can." 

Nothing  annoys  you  so  much  as  to  have  your  mother-in- 
law  take  your  part.  She  is  a  hypocrite  and  is  delighted  to  see 
your  quarreling  with  her  daughter.  Gently  and  with  infinite 
precaution  she  throws  oil  on  the  fire. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  barrier,  your  wife  is  mute.  She 
says  not  a  word,  she  sits  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  will  not 
look  at  you.  You  have  neither  soul,  heart,  nor  sentiment  No 
one  but  you  could  have  invented  such  a  party  of  pleasure.  If 
you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  remind  Caroline  that  it  was 
she  who  insisted  on  the  excursion,  that  morning,  for  her  chil- 
dren's sake,  and  in  behalf  of  her  milk — she  nurses  the  baby — 
you  will  be  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  frigid  and  sthig- 
ing  reproaches. 
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Toil  bear  it  all  so  a^  *'Bot  to  turn  the  milk  of  a  nursing 
mfjther,  for  whose  snke  ymi  must  ovirrlook  some  little  tilings/' 
as  jitiur  atrocious  luotlior-in-lsiw  whimpers  in  yotir  ear. 
All  the  furies  of  Orestes  are  rankling  in  your  heart- 
In  reply  to  the  saorflnientiii  words  pronounced  by  the  officer 
of  the  eustomn,  "Hare  you  anything  to  declare?"  your  wife 
mys,  *T  declare  a  great  deal  of  ilVhunior  and  dust*" 

She  laugh&,  the  officer  laughs,  and  you  feel  a  desire  to  tip 
your  family  into  the  Seine. 

ITn luckily  for  you,  you  suddenly  remember  the  joyous  and 
perverse  young  woman  who  wore  a  pink  bonnet  and  who  made 
tiicrr}'  in  your  tilbury  fix  years  before,  as  yon  passed  this  spot 
on  your  way  to  the  chop-house  on  the  river's  bunk.  What  a 
remtnii»cenee  f  Was  Modame  Schontz  anxious  about  babiefi, 
a!)ont  her  lionnet*  the  lace  of  which  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
fiuflhes?  No,  she  had  no  c^re  for  anything  whatever,  not  even 
for  her  dignity,  for  ehe  shocked  the  rustic  police  of  Vineennee 
by  the  somewhat  daring  freedom  of  her  style  of  dancing. 

You  return  home,  you  have  frriTitically  hurried  youjr  Xor- 
man  horse,  and  hare  neither  prevented  an  indisposition  of  the 
^tnial,  nor  an  indisposition  of  your  wife. 

Thai  efening,  Caroline  haa  very  little  milk.  If  the  baby 
erics  and  if  your  head  is  splif  in  consequence,  it  is  all  yonr 
faultj  as  yon  preferred  the  health  of  your  horse  to  that  of  your 
son  who  wa^Ji  dying  of  hunger,  and  of  your  daughter  whoee 
supper  hae  disappeared  in  a  diacuission  in  which  your  wife  was 
right,  as  she  nJtvays  wr. 
'*Well,  well/*  she  says,  "men  are  not  mothers!" 
As  you  leave  the  chamber,  you  hear  your  mother-in-law 
consoling  her  daughter  by  these  terrible  words;  **Come,  b« 
ailm,  Caroline:  that's  the  way  with  them  all:  they  ai^  & 
€elflah  lot:  your  father  was  just  like  that  I" 
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eight  o'clock ;  you  make  your  appenrance  in  the  He^ 
your  wife.    There  is  a  brilliant  light.    The  chatnbei- 
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maid  and  the  cook  hover  lightly  about.  The  furniture  is  cov- 
ered with  dresses  and  flowers  tried  on  and  laid  aside. 

The  hair-dresser  is  there^  an  artist  par  excellence,  a  sove- 
reign authority,  at  once  nobody  and  everjrthing.  You  hear  the 
other  domestics  going  and  coming:  orders  are  given  and 
recalled,  errands  are  well  or  ill  performed.  The  disorder  is 
at  its  height.  This  chamber  is  a  studio  from  whence  is  to  issue 
a  parlor  Venus. 

Your  wife  desires  to  be  the  fairest  at  the  ball  which  you 
are  to  attend.  Is  it  still  for  your  sake,  or  only  for  herself,  or 
is  it  for  somebody  else  ?    Serious  questions  these. 

The  idea  does  not  even  occur  to  you. 

You  are  squeezed,  hampered,  harnessed  in  your  ball  aocou- 
trement :  you  count  your  steps  as  you  .walk,  you  look  around, 
you  observe,  you  contemplate  talking  business  on  neutral 
ground  with  a  stock-broker,  a  notary  or  a  banker,  to  whom  you 
would  not  like  to  give  an  advantage  over  you  by  calliog  at 
their  house. 

A  singular  fact  which  all  have  probably  observed,  but  the 
causes  of  which  can  hardly  be  determined,  is  the  peculiar 
repugnance  which  men  dressed  and  ready  to  go  to  a  party  have 
for  discussions  or  to  answer  questions.  At  the  moment  of 
starting,  there  are  few  husbands  who  are  not  taciturn  and 
profoundly  absorbed  in  reflections  which  vary  with  their 
characters.  Those  who  reply  give  curt  and  peremptory 
answers. 

But  women,  at  this  time,  are  exceedingly  aggravating.  They 
consult  you,  they  ask  your  advice  upon  the  best  way  of  con- 
cealing the  stem  of  a  rose,  of  giving  a  graceful  fall  to  a  bunch 
of  briar,  or  a  happy  turn  to  a  scarf.  As  a  neat  English  expres- 
sion has  it,  ^^they  fish  for  compliments,^^  and  sometimes  for 
better  than  compliments. 

A  boy  just  out  of  school  would  discern  the  motive  concealed 
behind  the  willows  of  these  pretexts :  but  your  wife  is  so  well 
known  to  you,  and  you  have  so  often  playfully  joked  upon 
her  moral  and  physical  perfections,  that  you  are  harsh  enough 
to  give  your  opinion  briefly  and  conscientiously:  you  thus 
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uroline  to  put  tliat  decisive  question^  so  cruel  to  TTomeii^ 
fhofic  who  haTc  been  married  twenty  yearns: 

*'So  1  don't  Fuit  you  thmr 

Dnjwn  upon  the  true  ground  by  this  inquiry,  yon  bestow 
ufKxi  her  such  little  compliments  as  3*ou  can  eparc  and  which 
are,  as  it  were,  Ih^  small  change,  the  souSi  the  liards  of  your 
purse, 

**The  best  gown  you  ever  wore  I"  ^*I  never  saw  you  m  well 
dregged,''  **Bhie,  pink,  yellow,  cherry  [take  your  pick], 
tR'comee  you  eharmingly/'  ^'Your  head-dr^ss  is  quite  orig- 
iual,"  *'A&  you  go  in,  every  one  will  admire  you/'  *'Yoii  will 
not  only  be  the  prettiest,  but  the  best  dressed/'  "The/ll  all 
be  mad  not  to  have  your  taste/'  "Beauty  ie  a  natural  gift : 
ta*t<j  h  like  intelligence,  a  thing  that  we  may  be  proud  of/* 

"Do  you  think  so?    Are  yon  in  earnest,  Adolphe?" 

Your  wife  is  coquetting  with  you.  She  ehooees  this  moment 
to  force  from  you  your  pretended  opinion  of  one  and  another 
of  her  friends,  and  to  insinuate  the  price  of  the  articles  of  her 
dp^fifl  yon  so  much  admire.  Nothing  is  too  dear  to  please  you. 
She  Fendfi  the  c<>ok  out  of  the  room, 

"l^t's  go/*  you  mj. 

She  aends  the  chambermaid  out  after  having  dismi^tsed  the 
lmir*dres«er,  and  begins  to  turn  round  and  round  before  her 
^Bm,  showing  off  to  you  her  moet  glorious  beauties* 

*^Let'ft  go/'  you  (lay, 

'TTon  are  in  a  hurry/'  she  returns, 

And  &he  goes  on  exhibiting  herself  with  all  he?  little  airs, 
fetting  herself  off  like  a  fine  peach  magnificently  exhibited 
in  a  fruiterer's  window.  But  since  you  have  dined  rather 
heartily,  you  kiss  her  upon  the  forehead  merely,  not  feeling 
able  to  counteraign  your  opinions,    Caroline  becomes  serious. 

The  carriage  waits.  All  the  household  looks  at  Caroline 
as  she  goes  out :  she  is  the  masterpiece  to  which  all  have  con- 
tributed, and  everybody  admires  the  common  work. 

Your  wife  departs  highly  satisfied  with  herself,  hut  a  good 
deal  displeased  with  you.  She  proceeds  loftily  to  the  ball, 
juftt  as  a  picture^  caressed   by  the  painter  and  minutely 
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retouched  in  tlie  studio^  is  sent  to  the  annual  exhibition  in  the 
vast  bazaar  of  the  Louvre.  Your  wife,  alas !  sees  fifty  women 
handsomer  than  herself:  they  have  invented  dresses  of  the 
most  extravagant  price,  and  more  or  less  original:  and  that 
which  happens  at  the  Louvre  to  the  masterpiece,  happens  to 
the  object  of  feminine  labor :  your  wife's  dress  seems  pale  by 
the  side  of  another  very  much  like  it,  but  the  livelier  color  of 
which  crushes  it.  Caroline  is  nobody,  and  is  hardly  noticed. 
When  there  are  sixty  handsome  women  in  a  room,  the  senti- 
ment of  beauty  is  lost,  beauty  is  no  longer  appreciated.  Your 
wife  becomes  a  very  ordinary  affair.  The  petty  stratagem  of 
her  smile,  made  perfect  by  practice,  has  no  meaning  in  the 
midst  of  countenances  of  noble  expression,  of  self-possessed 
women  of  lofty  presence.  She  is  completely  put  down,  and  no 
one  asks  her  to  dance.  She  tries  to  force  an  expression  of  pre- 
tended satisfaction,  but,  as  she  is  not  satisfied,  she  hears  people 
say,  '^Madame  Adolphe  is  looking  very  ill  to-night."  Women 
hypocritically  ask  her  if  she  is  indisposed  and  *%hy  don't  you 
dance  ?"  They  have  a  whole  catalogue  of  malicious  remarks 
veneered  with  sympathy  and  electroplated  with  charity, 
enough  to  damn  a  saint,  to  make  a  monkey  serious,  and  to  give 
the  devil  the  shudders. 

You,  who  are  innocently  playing  cards  or  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  so  have  not  seen  one  of  the  thousand 
pin-pricks  with  which  your  wife's  self-love  has  been  tattooed, 
you  come  and  ask  her  in  a  whisper,  "What  is  the  matter?" 

"Order  my  carriage !" 

This  my  is  the  consummation  of  marriage.  For  two  years 
she  has  said  "viy  husband's  carriage,"  "the  carriage/'  "our 
carriage,"  and  now  she  says  "my  carriage." 

You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  game,  you  say^  somebody  wants  his 
revenge,  or  you  must  ^oi  your  money  back. 

Here,  Adolphe,  we  allow  that  you  have  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  to  say  yes,  to  disappear,  and  not  to  order  the  carriage. 

You  have  a  friend,  you  send  him  to  dance  with  your  wife, 
for  you  have  commenced  a  system  of  concessions  which  will 
ruin  you.  You  already  dimly  perceive  the  advantage  of  a 
friend. 
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Fiuallv,  you  order  the  cArriiige.  Your  wife  gete  In  with 
concentrated  rage,  she  hurls  herself  into  a  corner,  covers  her 
face  with  her  hood,  crosses  her  arms  under  her  pelisse,  and 
gays  not  a  word, 

0  husbands !  learn  this  fact ;  you  may,  at  this  fatal  iimment^ 
rr'pair  and  redocm  CTery thing:  and  never  dws  the  impetuoiity 
of  lovers  who  have  been  caressing  each  other  the  whole  even- 
ing with  flaming  gaze  fail  to  do  it  1  Yes,  you  caa  bring  her 
boiEie  in  triumph,  she  has  now  nobody  but  you,  you  have  one 
more  chance,  that  of  taking  your  wife  by  storm!  But  no, 
idiot,  stupid  and  indifferent  that  you  are,  you  ask  her,  "What 
is  the  matter?" 

Ajctom. — A  hmband  should  always  know  what  «  ike  nmiUr 
with  hU  wife,  for  #Ae  always  knows  what  U  not. 

*Tm  cold/*  she  says. 

'*The  ball  was  splendid/* 

*Toob!  nobody  of  distinction!  People  have  the  mania, 
nowadaya,  to  invite  all  Paris  into  a  hole.  Thei-e  were  women 
even  on  the  stairs:  their  gowns  were  horribly  smashed,  and 
mine  m  ruined/' 

**We  had  a  good  time.*' 

**Ah,  you  men,  you  play  and  that^s  the  whole  of  it  Onee 
married,  you  care  »ltout  as  mueli  fur  yonr  wive^  as  a  lion  doea 
for  the  fine  arts/' 

**now  changed  you  are;  you  were  m  gay*  so  happy,  so 
charming  when  we  arrived/'' 

*'n}i,  YOU  never  understand  ue  women,  I  begged  you  to  go 
home,  and  you  left  me  there*  as  if  a  woman  ever  did  anything 
without  a  reason.  You  wtt  not  without  intelUgenee,  but  now 
and  then  you  are  eo  queer  I  don't  know  what  vou  are  thinking 
about/' 

Oooe  upon  thii?  footing,  the  quarrel  brcimies  more  bitten 
When  you  give  your  wife  your  hand  to  lift  her  from  the  car- 
riife,  you  grasp  a  woman  of  wo^d :  she  gives  you  a  "thank 
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you^'  wliich  puts  you  in  the  same  rank  as  her  servant.  You 
understood  your  wife  no  better  before  than  you  do  after  the 
ball :  you  find  it  dilficult  to  follow  her,  for  instead  of  going  up 
stairs,  she  flies  up.    The  rupture  is  complete. 

The  chambermaid  is  involved  in  your  disgrace:  she  is 
received  with  blunt  No's  and  Yes's,  as  dry  as  Brussells  rusks, 
which  she  swallows  with  a  slanting  glance  at  you.  "Monsieur's 
always  doing  these  things,"  she  mutters. 

You  alone  might  have  changed  Madame's  temper.  She 
goes  to  bed ;  she  has  her  revenge  to  take :  you  did  not  compre- 
hend her.  Now  she  does  not  comprehend  you.  She  deposits 
herself  on  her  side  of  the  bed  in  the  most  hostile  and  offensive 
posture :  she  is  wrapped  up  in  her  chemise,  in  her  sack,  in  her 
night-cap,  like  a  bale  of  clocks  packed  for  the  East  Indies. 
She  says  neither  good-night,  nor  good-day,  nor  dear,  nor 
Adolphe :  you  don't  exist,  you  are  a  bag  of  wheat. 

Your  Caroline,  so  enticing  five  hours  before  in  this  very 
chamber  where  she  frisked  about  like  an  eel,  is  now  a  junk  of 
lead.  Were  you  the  Tropical  Zone  in  person,  astride  of  the 
Equator,  you  could  not  melt  the  ice  of  this  little  personified 
Switzerland  that  pretends  to  be  asleep,  and  who  could  freeze 
you  from  head  to  foot,  if  she  liked.  Ask  her  one  hundred 
times  what  is  the  matter  with  her,  Switzerland  replies  by  an 
ultimatum,  like  the  Diet  or  the  Conference  of  London. 

Nothing  is  the  matter  with  her:  she  is  tired :  she  is  going  to 
sleep. 

The  more  you  insist,  the  more  she  erects  bastions  of  ignor- 
ance, the  more  she  isolates  herself  by  chevaux-de-fese.  If 
you  get  impatient,  Caroline  begins  to  dream !  You  grumble, 
you  are  lost. 

Axiom. — Inasmuch  as  women  are  always  wiUing  and  able 
io  explain  their  strong  points,  they  leave  us  to  guess  ai  their 
weak  ones. 

Caroline  will  perhaps  also  condescend  to  assure  you  that  she 
does  not  feel  well.     But  she  laughs  in  her  night-cap  when 
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jom  have  fallen  agleep,  and  hurk  impreratiooB  upon  jour 
ilndbering  body. 

Women's  Logic. 

You  imagine  you  have  married  a  creature  endowed  with 
fmmniyou  ari*  wofully  nustaken,  my  friend- 

Ajnom. — Sen$Hiv€  heingB  are  not  sensible  beings. 

Sentiment  is  not  argument,  reason  is  not  pleasure,  and 
pkosiire  is  eertainly  not  a  reason* 

''OJi  1  sir  1'*  sthe  says. 

Beply  *'Ah!  yes  I  Ah !''  You  must  bring  forth  this  *'ah!^* 
(moi  lb©  very  depths  of  your  thoracic  cavern,  as  you  rush  in 
a  rage  from  the  houise^  or  return,  eonfoundedj  to  your  study. 

Why  ?  How  ?  Who  has  conquered,  killed,  overthrowu  you  1 
Your  wife*s  logic,  which  is  not  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  nor  that 
of  Ramus,  nor  that  of  Kant,  nor  that  of  Condillae,  nor  that 
ol  Bobeipierre,  nor  that  of  Napoleon:  but  which  partakes 
of  the  character  of  all  these  logics,  and  which  we  must  call  the 
univerHal  logic  nt  women,  the  logic  of  Eiiglis:h  women  as  it  is 
thai  of  Italian  women,  of  the  women  of  Xormandy  and  Brit- 
tany (ah,  these  last  arc  unsurpassed !),  of  the  women  of  Paris, 
m  short,  that  of  rlu*  women  in  the  moon,  if  there  are  women 
in  that  nocturnal  land,  with  which  the  women  of  the  earth 
have  an  evident  utideratanding,  angels  that  they  are ! 

Tl><*  di^c^ussion  began  after  breakfast.  Discussions  can 
nevi»r  take  place  in  a  household  save  at  this  hour.  A  man  eould 
hardly  have  a  discuiitiion  with  his  wife  in  bed,  even  if  he 
WilltiHl  to;  #he  has  too  many  advantages  over  him,  and  can  too 
family  redniH.*  him  In  silence.  On  leaving  the  nuptial  chamber 
^rith  a  pretty  woman  in  it,  a  man  is  apt  to  be  hungry,  if  he  is 
y^ting.  Break fa(!t  is  usually  a  cheerful  meal,  and  cheerfulneaa 
iiBol  given  to  iirirnment.  Tn  short,  you  do  not  open  the  bosi- 
mm  till  you  have  had  vour  tea  or  your  coffee. 
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You  have  taken  it  into  your  head,  for  instance,  to  send  your 
son  to  school.  All  fathers  are  hypocrites  and  are  never  willing 
to  confess  that  their  own  flesh  and  blood  is  very  troublesome 
when  it  walks  about  on  two  legs,  lays  its  dare-devil  hands  on 
everything,  and  is  everywhere  at  once  like  a  frisky  poUywog. 
Tour  son  barks,  mews,  and  sings :  he  breaks,  smashes  and  soils 
the  furniture,  and  furniture  is  dear :  he  makes  toys  of  ever}'- 
thing,  he  scatters  your  papers,  and  he  cuts  paper  dolls  out  of 
the  moming^s  newspaper  before  you  have  read  it. 

His  mother  says  to  him,  referring  to  anything  of  yours: 
'Take  itP  but  in  reference  to  anything  of  hers  she  says: 
"Take  carer 

She  cunningly  lets  him  have  your  things  that  she  may  be 
left  in  peace.  Her  bad  faith  as  a  good  mother  seeks  shelter 
behind  her  child,  your  son  is  her  accomplice.  Both  are  leagued 
against  you  like  Robert  Macaire  and  Bertrand  against  the  sub- 
scribers to  their  joint  stock  company.  The  boy  is  an  axe  with 
which  foraging  excursions  are  performed  in  your  domains. 
He  goes  either  boldly  or  slyly  to  maraud  in  your  wardrobe : 
he  reappears  caparisoned  in  the  drawers  you  laid  aside  that 
morning,  and  brings  to  the  light  of  day  many  articles  con- 
demned to  solitary  confinement.  He  brings  the  elegant  Ma- 
dame Fischtaminel,  a  friend  whose  good  graces  you  cultivate, 
your  girdle  for  checking  corpulency,  bits  of  cosmetic  for  dye- 
ing your  moustache,  old  waistcoats  discolored  at  the  arm-holes, 
stockings  slightly  soiled  at  the  heels  and  somewhat  yellow  at 
the  toes.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  remark  that  these  stains 
are  caused  by  the  leather ! 

Your  wife  looks  at  your  friend  and  laughs;  you  dare  not  be 
angry,  so  you  laugh  too,  but  what  a  laugh !  The  unfortunate 
all  know  that  laugh. 

Your  son,  moreover,  gives  you  a  cold  sweat,  if  your  razors 
happen  to  be  out  of  their  place.  If  you  are  angry,  the  little 
rebel  laughs  and  shows  his  two  rows  of  pearls:  if  you  scold 
him,  he  cries.  His  mother  rushes  in!  And  what  a  mother 
she  is!  A  mother  who  will  detest  you  if  you  don't  give  him 
the  razor !  With  women  there  is  no  middle  ground ;  a  man  u 
either  a  monster  or  a  model.  .  ' 
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At  certam  timee  jou  perfectly  understand  Eerod  ajid  his 
f&moni  decreed  relative  to  thi3  Massacre  of  tlie  iDnocentii, 
which  hare  onij  been  surpassed  by  those  of  the  good  Charled 
XI 

Your  wife  has  returned  to  her  aofa,  you  walk  up  and  down, 
JOU  stop,  and  you  boldly  introduce  the  subject  by  thia  inter- 
jectional  remark : 

"Caroline,  we  must  send  Charles  to  boarding  gchooL" 

"Charles  cannot  go  to  boarding  school;'  she  returns  in  a 
irrild  tone^ 

"Charles  is  sis  years  old,  the  age  at  which  a  boy's  education 
begins,'* 

**la  the  first  place,"  she  replLeSi  **it  begins  at  seven.  The 
K»jil  princes  are  handed  over  to  their  govcroor  by  their  gov- 
eniaa  when  they  afe  BeYen.  That's  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  apply  to  the  children  of  private 
people  tht  rule  laid  down  for  the  children  of  princes.  Is  your 
mn  more  forward  than  tlieirs?     The  king  of  Rome — " 

"The  king  of  Rome  is  not  a  caae  in  point/' 

"What !  Is  not  the  king  of  Rome  the  t^on  of  the  Emperor? 
fHere  she  changes  the  subject.]  Well*  I  declare,  you  accuse 
the  Empress,  do  yon?  Why,  Doctor  Dubois  himself  was 
present^  besides — " 

'*!  said  nothing  of  the  kind/' 

"How  you  do  interrupt,  Adolphe." 

**l  iay  that  the  king  of  Rome  [here  you  begin  to  raise  your 
voice]  the  king  of  Rome,  who  was  hardly  four  years  old  when 
he  left  France,  is  no  example  for  u^," 

**That  doc^sn^t  prevent  the  fact  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux's 
having  been  plac*cd  in  the  hand^  of  the  Duke  de  Riviere,  hie 
tutor,  at  seven  years/*    [Logic-] 

**Tlie  case  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux  is  different** 

*Then  yon  ajnfess  that  a  hoy  can't  be  sent  to  school  l»efore 
he  jg  mvtm  years  old  ?*'  i^he  *^ys  with  emphasis.    [More  logic] 

'*lCo,  my  dciir,  T  don*t  con  fees  that  at  all.  There  is  a  great 
desal  of  different  Wtween  private  and  public  cduejition." 

*TIiat*s  precisely  why  I  don't  want  to  send  Charles  to  »cho*il 
JTCL     He  ought  to  be  much  stronger  than  be  is,  to  go  there/' 
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"Charles  is  very  strong  for  his  age/^ 

"Charles?  Thafs  the  way  with  men!  Why,  Charles  has 
a  very  weak  constitution;  he  takes  after  you.  [Here  she 
changes  from  tu  to  voils.]  But  if  you  are  determined  to  get 
rid  of  your  son,  why  put  him  out  to  board,  of  course.  I  have 
noticed  for  some  time  that  the  dear  child  annoys  you." 

"Annoys  me  ?  The  idea !  But  we  are  answerable  for  our 
children,  are  we  not?  It  is  time  Charles'  education  was 
began :  he  is  getting  very  bad  habits  here,  he  obeys  no  one,  he 
thinks  himself  perfectly  free  to  do  as  he  likes,  he  hits  every- 
body and  nobody  dares  to  hit  him  back.  He  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  midst  of  his  equals,  or  he  will  grow  up  with  the  most 
detestable  temper." 

'Thank  you :  so  I  am  bringing  Charles  up  badly !" 

"I  did  not  say  that:  but  you  will  al^^ays  have  excellent 
reasons  for  keeping  him  at  home." 

Here  the  vous  becomes  reciprocal  and  the  discussion  takes 
a  bitter  turn  on  both  sides.  Your  wife  is  very  willing  to 
wound  you  by  saying  vous,  but  she  feels  cross  when  it  becomes 
mutual. 

*T*he  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  you  want  to  get  my 
child  away,  you  find  that  he  is  between  us,  you  are  jealous  of 
your  son,  you  want  to  tyrannize  over  me  at  your  ease,  and  you 
sacrifice  your  boy !  Oh,  I  am  smart  enough  to  see  through 
you!" 

'TTou  make  me  out  like  Abraham  with  his  knife!  One 
would  think  there  were  no  such  things  as  schools!  So  the 
schools  are  empty ;  nobody  sends  their  children  to  school !" 

"You  are  trying  to  make  me  appear  ridiculous,"  she  retorts. 
"I  know  that  there  are  schools  well  enough,  but  people  don't 
send  boys  of  six  there,  and  Charles  shall  not  start  now.^' 

"Don't  get  angry,  my  de^r." 

"As  if  I  ever  did  get  angry !  I  am  a  woman  and  know  how 
to  suffer  in  silence." 

"Come,  let  us  reason  together." 

"You  have  talked  nonsense  enough." 

"It  is  time  that  Charles  should  learn  to  read  and  write; 
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.^ler  in  life*  he  rouid  find  difficulties  sufficient  to  disgust 
nitL 

Here,  you  talk  for  ten  minutes  without  interrupt  ion,  and 
jou  close  with  an  appealing  ^'Well  ?"*  armed  witli  an  intonation 
^rhieh  fuggeeta  an  interrogation  point  of  the  most  crooked 
kind. 

*T^eII  I''  she  repliee,  *'it  is  not  yet  time  for  Charles  to  go 
to  echoof 

You  have  gained  nothing  at  alL 

**Bni,  my  dear,  Monsieur  Deschare  ec*rtainly  sent  his  little 
Julius  to  school  at  six  years.  Go  and  examine  the  schools 
and  you  will  find  lots  of  little  boys  of  six  there/' 

You  talk  for  ten  minutes  more  without  the  slightest  inter- 
nipHon,  ind  when  you  ejaculate  another  "Well?** 

"Little  Julius  Desehars  came  home  with  chilblains/'  she 
says. 

*Tlut  Charles  has  chilblains  here/' 

**Never,"  she  replies,  proudly. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  main  question  is  blocked  by  a 
dde  discussion  on  this  point:  "Has  Charles  had  chilblains  or 

BOt?^* 

You  bandy  contradictory  allegationB ;  you  no  longer  believe 
etch  other ;  you  must  appeal  to  a  third  party. 

Axicmi.^ — Every  homehold  haji  Us  Court  of  Apptah  which 
itcp  noiice  of  the  merii^j^  bui  judges  matters  of  farm  onl^^ 

The  nurse  is  sent  for.  She  comes,  and  decides  In  fa^or  of 
your  wife.  It  h  fully  decided  that  Charles  has  never  had 
cliilblaine. 

Caroline  glances  triumphantly  at  you  and  utters  these 
monstrous  words:  "There,  vou  see  Charles  can't  possibly  go 
to  mho<A  V 

You  go  out  breathlef^s  with  rage.  There  is  no  earthly  means 
of  convincing  your  wife  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  3rour  son's  not  going  to  school  in  the  fact  that  he  hai 
nener  had  chilblains. 
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That  evening,  after  dinner,  you  hear  this  atrocious  creature 
finishing  a  long  conversation  with  a  woman  with  these  words: 
''He  wanted  to  send  Charles  to  school,  but  I  made  him  see  that 
he  would  have  to  wait." 

Some  husbands,  at  a  conjuncture  like  this,  burst  out  before 
everybody;  their  wives  take  their  revenge  six  weeks  after, 
but  the  husbands  gain  this  by  it,  that  Charles  is  sent  to  school 
the  very  day  he  gets  into  any  mischief.  Other  husbands  break 
the  crockery,  and  keep  their  rage  to  themselves.  The  know- 
ing ones  say  nothing  and  bide  their  time. 

A  woman's  logic  is  exhibited  in  this  way  upon  the  slightest 
occasion,  about  a  promenade  or  the  proper  place  to  put  a  sofa. 
This  logic  is  extremely  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  never 
expressing  but  one  idea,  that  which  contains  the  expression  of 
their  will.  Like  everything  pertaining  to  female  nature,  this 
system  may  be  resolved  into  two  algebraic  terms — Yes:  No. 
There  are  also  certain  little  movements  of  the  head  which 
mean  so  much  that  they  may  take  the  place  of  either. 

The  Jesuitism  op  Women. 

The  most  Jesuitical  Jesuit  of  Jesuits  is  yet  a  thousand  times 
less  Jesuitical  than  the  least  Jesuitical  woman, — so  you  may 
judge  what  Jesuits  women  are !  They  are  so  Jesuitical  that 
the  cunningest  Jesuit  himself  could  never  guess  to  what  extent 
of  Jesuitism  a  woman  may  go,  for  there  are  a  thousand  ways 
of  being  Jesuitical,  and  a  woman  is  such  an  adroit  Jesuit,  that 
she  has  the  knack  of  being  a  Jesuit  without  having  a  Jesuitical 
look.  You  can  rarely,  though  you  can  sometimes,  prove  to  a 
Jesuit  that  he  is  one :  but  try  once  to  demonstrate  to  a  woman 
that  she  acts  or  talks  like  a  Jesuit.  She  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  rather  than  confess  herself  one. 

She,  a  Jesuit !  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  loyalty !  She,  a 
Jesuit !  What  do  you  mean  by  "Jesuit'^  ?  She  does  not  know 
what  a  Jesuit  is:  what  is  a  Jesuit?  She  has  never  seen  or 
heard  of  a  Jesuit !  It's  you  who  are  a  Jesuit !  And  she  proves 
with  Jesuitical  demonstration  that  you  are  a  subtle  Jetuit. 
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^  Here  i«  cwie  of  tJie  thuuHi*m]  t^xwniple*?  of  a  wonmn^s  jesuii- 
'*mii,  aod  thie  example  conetilutes  tlie  most  terrible  of  llie  pellj 
troubleg  of  married  life;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  seriauff* 

Induced  by  a  deeire  the  thousandth  time  expree^f-fd  by  Caro- 
line, who  coinpIaiBed  that  t^he  hiul  to  ^o  on  Umi  or  that  «he 
c'ould  not  buy  a  n^w  hat,  a  new  j)araftoL  a  new  dresE^,  or  noy 
other  article  of  drf*iisij  often  enougli : 

Tluit  she  cauhl  not  dres^  her  baby  a&  a  sailor*  as  n  lancer,  aa 
an  artilleryman  of  tlie  National  Gtninl,  n^  n  Highlander  with 
nnktHi  legs  and  a  cap  and  feather,  in  a  jacket,  in  a  nnindalMJut, 
in  a  Telvet  sack,  in  boots,  in  trouserii:  that  &h«}  could  not  buy 
him  toys  enough^  nor  mechanical  moving  mice  and  Noah*» 
Arks  enough ; 

That  &he  con  hi  not  return  Madame  De^'hars  or  Madame  de 
Fischtaminel  their  civilities,  a  ball,  a  jmrty,  a  dinner:  nor 
take  a  private  box  at  the  theatre,  thus*  avoiding  the  necessity 
©f  sitting  cht^k  by  jowl  with  men  wlio  arc  eithf^r  too  polite 
or  not  enough  sr^^  and  of  calling  a  cab  at  the  clu^  of  the  per- 
formance; apropos  of  which  &he  thus  diiiconraee: 

**You  think  it  cheaper,  but  you  arc  niibtaken:  men  are  all 
the  same!  I  soil  my  ^hoe?,  1  gpoil  my  hat,  my  s^liaw!  gets  wet 
and  my  silk  stockings  get  muddy*  You  economize  twenty 
francs  by  not  having  a  carriage, — no  not  twenty,  Bixtcen,  for 
yon  pay  four  for  tlie  cab — and  you  lose  fifty  francs'  worth  of 
dn*s£,  hcj^idee  being  wounded  in  your  pride  on  freeing  a  faded 
bonnet  on  my  head:  yon  don't  pee  why  it*s  faded,  but  it^s  those 
horrid  cabs.  I  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  of  being  tumbled 
and  jf titled  by  a  crowd  of  men,  for  it  seems  you  don't  care  for 
that  !*' 

That  fhe  could  not  buy  a  piano  instead  of  hiring  one^  nor 
ki*cp  up  with  the  fuf^ljions;  (there  are  &*>me  w^omen,  she  eays^ 
who  hare  all  the  new  styles,  Init  juRt  think  what  they  give  in 
rcturtil  She  would  rather  throw  herself  out  of  the  windaw 
than  imitaie  them !  She  loves  you  too  much.  Here  she 
*theds  tcarK,  She  doei?i  not  understand  Fuch  women).  That 
i*he  coidd  not  ride  m  the  rhamps  Eh*^^^.  stretched  nvit  in  her 
own  carriage^  like  Mudame  de  FischtamineL     (There's  a 
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woman  who  understands  life :  and  who  has  a  well-taught,  well- 
disciplined  and  very  contented  husband:  his  wife  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  him  I) 

Finally,  beaten  in  a  thousand  conjugal  scenes,  beaten  by  the 
most  logical  arguments  (the  late  logicians  Tripier  and  Merlin 
were  nothing  to  her,  as  the  preceding  chapter  has  sufiSciently 
shown  you),  beaten  by  the  most  tender  caresses,  by  tears,  by 
your  own  words  turned  against  you,  for  under  circumstances 
like  these,  a  woman  lies  in  wait  in  her  house  like  a  jaguar  in 
the  jungle;  she  does  not  appear  to  listen  to  you,  or  to  heed 
you;  but  if  a  single  word,  a  wish,  a  gesture,  escapes  you,  she 
arms  herself  with  it,  she  whets  it  to  an  edge,  she  brings  it  to 
bear  upon  you  a  hundred  times  over ;  beaten  by  such  graceful 
tricks  as  "If  you  will  do  so  and  so,  I  will  do  this  and  that  f 
for  women,  in  these  cases,  become  greater  bargainers  than  the 
Jews  and  Greeks  (those,  I  mean,  who  sell  perfumes  and  little 
girls),  than  the  Arabs  (those,  I  mean,  who  sell  little  boys 
and  horses),  greater  higglers  than  the  Swiss  and  the  Genevese, 
than  bankers,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  lhan  the  Genoese ! 

Finally,  beaten  in  a  manner  which  may  be  called  beaten, 
Tou  determine  to  risk  a  certain  portion  of  your  capital  in  a 
business  undertaking.  One  evening,  at  twilight,  seated  side 
by  side,  or  some  morning  on  awakening,  while  Caroline,  half 
asleep,  a  pink  bud  in  her  white  linen,  her  face  smiling  in  her 
lace,  is  beside  you,  you  say  to  her,  ^^''ou  want  this,  you  say,  or 
you  want  that :  you  told  me  this  or  you  told  me  that  :'*  in  short, 
you  hastily  enumerate  the  numberless  fancies  by  which  she  has 
over  and  over  again  broken  your  heart,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  dreadful  than  to  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a 
beloved  wife,  and  you  close  with  these  words : 

''Well,  my  dear,  an  opportimity  offers  of  quintupling  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  I  have  decided  to  make  the  ven- 
ture.'* 

She  is  wide  awake  now,  she  sits  up  in  bed,  and  gives  you  a 
kiss,  ah !  this  time,  a  real  good  one ! 

'TTou  are  a  dear  boy !''  is  her  first  word. 

We  will  not  mention  her  last,  for  it  is  an  enormous  and 
unpronounceable  onomatope. 
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"Now,**  Blie  my%  ''tell  me  all  about  it/' 

Y<m  try  In  explain  the  nature  of  the  aflain  But  in  the 
firi^T  place,  wojneii  do  not  under.slantl  buislnesi^,  and  id  the  next 
they  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  understand  it.  Your  dear,  de- 
liglited  Caroline  mys  yon  were  wrong  to  take  her  desires,  her 
groans,  her  sighs  for  new  dresses^  in  earnest.  She  h  afraid 
of  your  venture,  she  is  frightened  at  the  directors,  thje  t^haret^, 
and  ab<jve  all  iit  the  ninning  e.Tpena*8,  and  doesn't  exactly  see 
where  the  dividend  comes  in. 

AjEiom* — Women  are  aJwarjs  afraid  of  things  that  have  t&  he 
divided. 

In  short,  Caroline  sngpects  a  trap:  hnt  she  is  delighted  to 
know  that  she  can  hare  hor  carriage,  her  host,  the  numerous 
$ty\m  of  dress  for  her  baby,  and  the  rest.  While  dissuading 
jfon  from  engaging  m  the  speculation,  ahe  is  tisibly  glad  to 
fee  yon  investing  your  money  in  it. 

First  Pfiiiod.^ — *'0h,  I  am  the  happiest  woman  on  the  face 
of  the  earth!  Adolphe  has  just  gone  into  the  most  splendid 
Tentitre.  I  am  going  to  have  a  carriage,  oh!  ever  m  much 
hanflwmer  thnn  Madame  de  Fischtaminers;  here  is  out  t>f 
Ikihion.  Mine  will  have  curtains  with  fringes.  My  hora^s 
Fhali  h&  mouM^cotored,  hers  are  bay,— they  are  as  common  as 
eoppers/' 

*H\Tiat  is  this  ventnre,  madame?'^ 

'*0h,  it'B  splendid — ^thc  &tock  is  going  up;  he  explained  it 
to  me  before  he  went  into  it,  for  Adolphe  never  d^jtea  an>lhing 
wiUiout  consulting  me." 

**yoii  are  very  fortunate/* 

**lfurriiige  would  be  intolerable  without  entire  confidence, 
and  Adolphe  tells  me  everything." 

ThuB,  Adolphcj  you  are  the  best  htisband  in  PariSj  yon  are 
adorable,  you  are  a  man  of  genius,  you  are  all  heart,  an  angeh 
You  are  petted  to  on  nncorafortable  degree.  You  bleaa  the 
marriage  tie.     Caroline  extols  men,  calling  them  "kings  of 
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fmaxkaxj"  TFoti^n  xere  mMde  for  them,  man  i«  BfttnnDj  gen- 
erooft,  csd  matniiKrnj  i»  a  delightful  insdratioa. 

For  three,  sometiiiiee  su,  mootiu,  Carolme  eiecutei  the 
BMit  brillisDt  coDoertoe  and  folos  upon  thij  delkioas  theme: 
**l  AM  be  rich !  I  ghall  have  a  thonsand  a  mnith  tar  mj 
diett :  I  am  going  to  keep  mj  carriage  f* 

If  yoar  ton  ii;  alluded  to,  it  is  merelj  to  ask  about  the  ediool 
to  whii^  he  ihall  be  sent. 

.SecoKD  Period. — ''Well,  dear,  how  is  your  bnaineeB  getting 
on? — What  haa  become  of  it? — ^How  abont  that  spemlation 
which  was  to  give  me  a  carriage,  and  other  things? — ^It  is 
high  time  that  affair  shonld  come  to  something. — ^It  is  a 
good  while  cooking. — ^When  wUl  it  begin  to  pay?  Is  the 
stock  going  up? — ^There^s  nobody  like  yon  for  hitting  upon 
venturcH  that  never  amount  to  anything.^ 

One  day  she  says  to  yon,  *^8  there  really  an  affair?" 

If  you  mention  it  eight  or  ten  months  after,  die  returns: 

"Ah!    Then  there  really  is  an  affair r 

This  woman,  whom  you  thought  dull,  begins  to  show  signs 
of  extraordinary  wit,  when  her  object  is  to  make  fun  of  you. 
During  this  period,  Caroline  maintains  a  compromising  silence 
when  people  speak  of  you,  or  else  she  speaks  disparagingly  of 
men  in  general :  *^en  are  not  what  they  seem :  to  find  them 
out  you  must  try  them/'  "Marriage  has  its  good  and  its  bad 
points/'    "Men  never  can  finish  anything.** 

Tiiinn  Pebiod. — Catastrophe. — This  magnificent  affair 
which  was  to  yield  five  hundred  per  cent,  in  which  the  most 
csutious,  the  best  informed  persons  took  part — ^peers,  deputies, 
bankers — nil  of  them  Knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — ^this 
venture  lias  been  obliged  to  liquidate!  The  most  sanguine 
expect  to  get  ten  per  cent  of  their  capital  back.  You  are 
dirtooii  raged. 

Caroline  has  often  said  to  you,  "Adolphe,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?   Adolpho,  there  is  something  wrong.*' 

Finally,  you  acquaint  Caroline  with  the  fatal  residt:  she 
begins  by  ci^nsoling  you. 
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*'One  htrndred  thou§aiid  francs  ioetl  We  shall  have  to 
ctice  tht*  strieU>t  ecotiomy,"  you  imprudently  add. 

The  jeeuitiBm  of  woman  bursts  out  at  this  word  ^'economy/' 

sets  fire  to  the  magaziiie. 

"Ah  I  that*fl  what  comes  of  speculating  J     How  is  it  that 

,  ordinarilif  so  prudent,  could  go  and  risk  a  hundred  thou- 

§and  franci?  [     You  know  I  was  against  it  from  the  beginning! 

I       BCT  TOU  WOULD  NOT  LISTEN  TO  ME!*' 

^B  trpon  thisj  the  discusi^ion  grows  bitter* 
^^  You  are  good  for  nothing — you  have  no  business  capacity} 
^fponien  ah>ne  take  clear  views  of  things*     You  have  risked 
^^jTour  childreD'a  breads,  though  she  tried  to  dissuade  you  trora 
it. — ^You  cannot  mj  it  was  for  her.     Thank  God,  she  has 
nothing  to  repraach  liereelf  with,     A  hundred  times  a  month 
L^ie  alludes  to  your  disaster!  "If  my  husband  had  not  thrown 
^^TWay  his  money  in  such  and  such  a  scheme,  I  eo\dd  have  had 
this  and  that/*    **The  next  time  you  want  to  go  into  an 
1      affair,  perhaps  you'U  comiult  meV^     Adolphe  is  accused  and 
[      n>nvidcd   of  having    foolishly   lo^t  one   hundred   thous?and 
francs,  without  an  object  in  view,  like  a  dolt,  and  without  hav- 
ing consulted  his  wife.     Carolina  advises  her  friends  not  to 
marry.     She  complains  of  the  incapacity  of  men  who  squander 
the  fortune*!  of  their  wives,     Caroline  is  vindictive,  she  make* 
herself  generally  disagrt*cable.     Pity  Adolphe  I     Lament^  ye 
husbands  I     0  bachelors^  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad ! 


Memoeies  aitd  Reorets, 


p 

1         After  several  years  of  wedded  life,  your  h)ve  has  become 
so  placid,  that  Caroline  sometimes  tries,  in  the  evening,  to 
wake  you  up  by  various  little  coquettish  phrases.     There  is 
about  you  a  certain  cfilmness  and  tranquillity  which  always 
eiasperates  a  lawful  wife.     Women  see  in  it  a  sort  of  in- 
Icnec:  they  look  upon  the  indifTcrcnce  of  happiness  as  the 
tiiity  of  confidence,  for  of  courf^*  ihey  never  imagine  their 
able  quahtie8  can  he  repirded  with  disdain:  their  vir- 
iercfore  enntisred  fit  hoinjLT  j^o  cordially  trusted  in* 
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In  this  situation,  which  is  what  every  couple  must  come  to, 
and  which  both  husband  and  wife  must  expect,  no  husband 
dares  confess  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  dish  has 
become  wearisome ;  but  his  appetite  certainly  requires  the  con- 
diments of  dress,  the  ideas  excited  by  absence,  the  stimulus 
of  an  imaginary  rivalry. 

In  short,  at  this  period,  you  walk  very  comfortably  with 
your  wife  on  your  arm,  without  pressing  hers  against  your 
heart  with  the  solicitous  and  watchful  cohesion  of  a  miser 
grasping  his  treasure.  You  gaze  carelessly  roimd  upon  the 
curiosities  in  the  street,  leading  your  wife  in  a  loose  and  dis- 
tracted way,  as  if  you  were  towing  a  Norman  scow.  Come  now, 
be  frank  f  If,  on  passing  your  wife,  an  admirer  were  gently  to 
press  her,  accidentally  or  purposely,  would  you  have  the  slight- 
est desire  to  discover  his  motives?  Besides,  you  say,  no 
woman  would  seek  to  bring  about  a  quarrel  for  sudi  a  trifle. 
Confess  this,  too,  that  the  expression  ^^such  a  trifle''  is  exceed- 
ingly flattering  to  both  of  you. 

You  are  in  this  position,  but  you  have  as  yet  proceeded  no 
farther.  Still,  you  have  a  horrible  thought  which  you  bury 
in  the  depths  of  your  heart  and  conscience :  Caroline  has  not 
come  up  to  your  expectations.  Caroline  has  imperfections, 
which,  during  the  high  tides  of  the  honey-moon,  were  con- 
cealed under  the  water,  but  which  the  ebb  of  the  gall-moon 
has  laid  bare.  You  have  several  times  run  against  these 
breakers,  your  hopes  have  been  often  shipwrecked  upon  them, 
more  than  once  your  desires — those  of  a  young  marrying  man 
— (where,  alas,  is  that  time!)  have  seen  their  richly  laden 
gondolas  go  to  pieces  there:  the  flower  of  the  cargo  went  to 
the  bottom,  the  ballast  of  marriage  remained.  In  short,  to 
make  use  of  a  colloquial  expression,  as  you  talk  over  your 
marriage  with  yourself  you  say,  as  you  look  at  Caroline, 
''She  is  not  what  I  took  her  to  be!" 

Some  evening,  at  a  ball,  in  society,  at  a  friend's  house,  no 
matter  where,  you  meet  a  sublime  young  woman,  beautiful, 
intellectual  and  kind :  with  a  soul,  oh  I  a  soul  of  celestial  purify, 
and  of  miraculous  beauty !     Yes,  there  is  that  unchangeable 
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oTal  nit  of  faco,  those  features  which  time  will  ne?er  impair, 
that  grfia>fiil  ynd  tlionghtfnl  brow.  The  unknown  is  rich, 
well-educated,  of  Bohle  birth;  she  will  always  be  what  she 
should  be,  she  knows  when  to  fJiine,  when  to  remam  in  the 
background:  she  appears  in  all  her  glory  and  power,  the 
being  you  have  dreamed  of,  your  wife  that  should  have  been^ 
she  whora  you  feci  you  could  love  forever.  She  would  alwaja 
have  flattered  your  little  vanities,  she  would  understand  and 
ndmirahly  serve  your  interests.  She  is  tender  and  gay,  too, 
this  young  lady  who  reawakens  all  your  better  feelinga,  who 
rcfcindlea  your  slumbering  desires. 

You  look  at  Carolme  with  gloomy  despair,  and  here  are  the 
phantom-like  thoughts  which  tap,  with  the  wings  of  a  bat,  the 
beak  of  a  vulture,  the  body  of  a  death's-head  moth,  upon  the 
walls  of  the  palace,  in  which,  enkindled  by  desire,  glows  your 
brain  like  a  lamp  of  gold : 

FinaT  8tan2a.  Ah,  dear  me,  wby  did  I  get  married  ?  Fatal  ideaf 
I  fillowed  myself  to  be  caufi;ht  by  a  small  amount  of  cash.  And  is 
il  re*fly  over  f  Cannot  I  have  another  mM  Ah,  the  TVirks  manaj^ 
tiitfip  better  1  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  author  of  the  Koran 
lived  In  the  deeert  } 

8kco{4I»  Stakia.  My  wife  b  edck,  ahe  eomelimes  oougba  in  the 
moRiiiig^  If  it  ia  tbe  dedgn  of  Providence  to  nsmove  lit^r  from  the 
worldt  h%  it  bo  f|>e©dily  done  for  her  sake  and  for  mine,  Hie  angel 
has  ll\'%d  long  enough. 

Third  Staksa.  I  am  »  monster  I  Caroline  ia  the  mother  of  my 
ehtldi«nl 


Ton  gp  home^  that  ni|^htj  in  a  carriage  with  your  wile:  you, 
think  her  perfectly  horrible:  she  speaks  to  yon^  but  you 
answer  in  raonosyllahlei?.  She  says,  ''What  is  the  matter?" 
and  you  answer,  "Xothing."    She  coughs,  you  advise  her  to 

Medicine  has  its  hazards. 


ae©  the  doctor  in  the  morning, 


foitimi  6TA»f3tA.  I  ha\*e  been  told  thnl  a  phTk*sici»n^  poorly  paid  by 
file  hetm  of  htn  d«r*^a^tl  pafjent,  impnidcntly  exclaimed,  **Wh»tl 
Hmt  nst  down  my  bill,  when  they  ow«  me  forty  thouiwid  a  year/' 
f  wfiuld  ftot  haggb  o\xr  feea  I 
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"Caroline/'  you  say  to  her  aloud,  "you  must  take  care  of 
yourself;  cross  your  shawl,  be  prudent,  my  darling  angel." 

Your  wife  is  delighted  with  you  since  you  seem  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  her.  While  she  is  preparing  to  retire,  you  lie 
stretched  out  upon  the  sofa.  You  contemplate  the  divine 
apparition  which  opens  to  you  the  ivory  portals  of  your  castles 
in  the  air.  Delicious  ecstasy !  ^is  the  sublime  young  woman 
that  you  see  before  you !  She  is  as  white  as  the  sail  of  the 
treasure-laden  galleon  as  it  enters  the  harbor  of  Cadiz.  Your 
wife,  happy  in  your  admiration,  now  understands  your  former 
taciturnity.  You  still  see,  with  closed  eyes,  the  sublime 
young  woman ;  she  is  the  burden  of  your  thoughts,  and  you  say 
aloud : 

Fifth  and  Labt  Stanza.  Divine  I  Adorable  I  Can  there  be 
another  woman  like  her  ?  Rose  of  Night  I  Column  of  ivory  I  Celee- 
tial  maiden  I    Morning  and  Evening  Star  t 

Every  one  says  his  prayers;  you  have  said  four. 

The  next  morning,  your  wife  is  delightful,  she  coughs  no 
more,  she  has  no  need  of  a  doctor;  if  she  dies,  it  will  be  of 
good  health;  you  launched  four  maledictions  upon  her,  in  the 
name  of  your  sublime  young  woman,  and  four  times  she 
blessed  you  for  it.  Caroline  does  not  know  that  in  the  depths 
of  your  heart  there  wriggles  a  little  red  fish  like  a  crocodile, 
concealed  beneath  conjugal  love  like  the  other  would  be  hid 
in  a  basin. 

A  few  days  before,  your  wife  had  spoken  of  you  in  rather 
equivocal  terms  to  Madame  de  Fischtaminel :  your  fair  friend 
comes  to  visit  her,  and  Caroline  compromises  you  by  a  long 
and  humid  gaze;  she  praises  you  and  says  she  never  was 
happier.       * 

You  rush  out  in  a  rage,  you  are  beside  yourself,  and  are 
glad  to  meet  a  friend,  that  you  may  work  off  your  bile. 

"Don't  you  ever  marry,  George ;  it^s  better  to  see  your  heirs 
carrying  away  your  furniture  while  the  death-rattle  is  in  your 
throat,  better  to  go  through  an  agony  of  two  hours  witiiout 
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A  drop  to  cool  your  tongue,  better  to  be  assasmoaled  by  in- 
qujries  akiut  your  will  by  a  nurse  like  the  one  in  Henry 
iloonier's  terrible  picture  of  a  *BacheloF's  Last  Momeotit' 
Kever  marry  under  any  pretest  !" 

Fortunately  you  see  tbe  sublime  young  woman  no  more* 
You  are  saved  from  the  tortures  to  whicb  a  criminal  passion 
was  leading  you.  You  fall  back  ngmn  into  the  purgatory  of 
your  married  blis8 ;  but  you  begm  to  be  attentive  to  Madame 
de  Fischtaininelj  with  whom  you  were  dreadfully  in  love, 
without  being  able  to  get  near  hcfj  while  you  were  a  bachelor. 

Obsekvations. 


When  you  have  arrived  at  this  point  in  the  latitude  or 
loogitude  of  the  matrimonial  ocean,  there  appears  a  slight 
chronic,  intermittent  alfection,  not  unlike  tlie  toothache.  Here, 
I  pee,  you  i?top  me  to  ask,  "How  are  we  to  find  the  longitude 
in  this  sea  ?  When  can  a  husband  be  sure  he  has  attained  tbi^ 
nautical  point?    And  can  the  danger  be  avoided?'' 

You  may  arrive  at  this  point,  look  you,  as  easily  after  ten 
moniha  ag  ten  years  of  wedlock;  it  depends  upon  the  sj>eed 
of  the  vessel,  its  style  of  rigging,  upon  the  trade  wind>*,  the 
force  of  the  currents^  and  especially  upon  the  composition  of 
the  crt!W.  You  have  tbig  advantage  over  the  mariner,  that  h^& 
has  but  one  method  of  calculating  his  position,  while  husbandi 
have  at  leaiit  ii  thousand  of  reckoning  theirs. 

Exakflb:  Caroliiie,  yonr  late  darling,  your  late  treasumt 
11)10  is  now  merely  your  bumdnim  wife,  leans  much  too 
hearily  uprm  your  arm  while  walking  on  the  botilevard,  of  else 
wye  it  is  much  more  elegant  not  to  take  yonr  arm  at  all ; 

Or  elite  ^ho  notices  men,  older  or  younger  aa  the  case  may 
be,  dressed  with  more  or  k»sg  taste^  whereas  she  formerly  saw 
no  one  whatever,  though  tiie  .sidewalk  was  black  with  hat»  and 
traveled  by  more  boots  than  slippers; 

Or,  when  you  come  Iiome,  she  eayi?,  "It's  no  one  but  my 
btisband  :'*  instead  of  iaying  "Ah  1  *ti»  Adolphe  t"  as  she  umd 
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to  say  with  a  gesture^  a  look,  an  accent  which  caused  her 
admirers  to  think,  ^^Well,  here's  a  happy  woman  at  lastl'^ 
This  last  exclamation  of  a  woman  is  suitable  for  two  eras, — 
first,  while  she  is  sincere;  second,  while  she  is  hypocritical, 
with  her  "Ah !  His  Adolphe !"  When  she  exclaims,  'If  s  only 
my  husband,^'  she  no  longer  deigns  to  play  a  part. 

Or,  if  you  come  home  somewhat  late — ^at  eleven,  or  at  mid- 
night— ^)'0u  find  her — snoring  I    Odious  symptom ! 

Or  else  she  puts  on  her  stockings  in  your  presence.  Among 
English  couples,  this  never  happens  but  once  in  a  lady's  n^ar- 
ried  life;  the  next  day  she  leaves  for  the  Continent  with  some 
captain  or  other,  and  no  longer  thinks  of  putting  on  her 
stockings  at  all. 

Or  else — ^but  let  us  stop  here. 

This  is  intended  for  the  use  of  mariners  and  husbands  who 
are  weatherwise. 

The  Matrimonial  Gadfly. 

Very  welll  In  this  degree  of  longitude,  not  far  from  a 
tropical  sign  upon  the  name  of  which  good  taste  forbids  us  to 
make  a  jest  at  once  coarse  and  unworthy  of  this  thoughtful 
work,  a  horrible  little  annoyance  appears,  ingeniously  called 
the  Matrimonial  Gadfly,  the  most  provoking  of  all  gnats,  mos* 
quitoes,  blood-suckers,  fleas  and  scorpions,  for  no  net  was  ever 
yet  invented  that  could  keep  it  off.  The  gadfly  does  not 
immediately  sting  you ;  it  begins  by  buzzing  in  your  ears,  and 
you  do  not  at  first  know  what  it  is 

Thus,  apropos  of  nothing,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world,  Caroline  says:  "Madame  Deschars  had  a  lovely  dress 
on,  yesterday." 

"She  is  a  woman  of  taste,"  returns  Adolphe,  though  he  is 
far  from  thinking  so. 

"Her  husband  gave  it  to  her,"  resumes  Caroline,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"Ahr 
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'Tee,  a  four  hurnlred  franc  dress!  It*8  the  rery  finest 
quality  of  velvet,-' 

"Fcmr  hundrei!  francs!'*  cries  Adolphe,  etriking  the  atti* 
tilde  of  the  upofitle  Thomas. 

*'But  tlirii  I  hen?  are  two  extra  breadths  and  enough  for  a 
high  waist !" 

**AIon8ieur  Dest'liars  does  tilings  on  a  grand  ijcale/'  replies 
AdoJphe.  taking  refuge  in  a  jest. 

"All  men  don't  pay  such  attentione  to  their  wivee,"  sayi 
Caroline,  cnrtly. 

**What  attentions?** 

**Til"hy,  Adolphe,  thinking  of  extra  bread  the  and  of  a  waiet 
to  make  the  da^j^s;  good  again,  when  it  is  no  longer  tit  to  be 
worn  low  in  the  neck/' 

Adolplie  **ay^  to  biin&elf;,  "Caroline  want^  a  dresij/'' 

Poor  man ! 

Some  Hme  afti-rward^  Monsieur  De^harg  furnishes  Ma 
wif^s  charnU^r  anew.  Then  lie  has  his  wife's  diamonds  net 
in  the  prevailing  fanhion.  Monsieur  Deschars?  never  goes 
00 1  without  his  wife,  and  never  allows  his  wife  to  go  out  with- 
out  nffrfing  her  hig  arm. 

If  you  bring  Caroline  anyrhiug,  no  matter  what,  it  is  never 
cfjual  to  wliat  Monsieur  De^hars  has  done*  If  you  allow 
yourself  the  slightest  gesture  or  expression  a  little  livelier 
than  Ufual,  if  you  ^peak  a  little  bit  loud^  you  hear  the  hissing 
mti  fiper-like  remark: 

^I'^ou  Wouldn't  eee  Monsieur  Pesehan*  l»ehaving  like  this! 
Why  don't  you  takr  Monsieur  t>escharB  for  a  model?" 

In  short,  this  idiotic  Monsieur  Desehurs  is  forever  looming 
up  in  yonr  household  i*n  every  eonccivable  oceasion. 

The  expression — 'T)o  you  suppose  Mondeur  Deschars  ever* 
allows  him«elf ' — la  a  sword  of  Damocles,  or  what  ia  worae, 
a  Damr « '  :  and  your  M*lf-love  i.^  the  cushion  into  whieh 

your  wif  tantly  sticking  it,  pulling  it  out,  and  tticking 

it  in  again,  under  a  variety  of  unforeseen  pretexts,  at  the 
Fame  time  employing  the  most  winning  tenns  of  endearment^ 
and  w^ith  the  most  agreeable  HtMc  ways. 
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Adolphe,  stung  till  he  finds  himself  tattooed,  finally  does 
what  is  done  by  police  authorities,  by  ofHcers  of  government, 
by  military  tacticians.  He  casts  his  eye  on  Madame  de 
f^schtaminel,  who  is  still  young,  elegant  and  a  little  bit 
coquettish,  and  places  her  (this  had  been  the  rascaFs  intention 
for  some  time)  like  a  blister  upon  Caroline's  extremely  tick- 
lish skin. 

0  you,  who  often  exclaim,  "I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  wife !"  you  will  kiss  this  page  of  transcendent  philos- 
ophy, for  you  will  find  in  it  the  key  to  every  woman's  char- 
acter! But  as  to  knowing  women  as  well  as  I  know  them,  it 
will  not  be  knowing  them  much ;  they  don't  know  themselves ! 
In  fact,  as  you  well  know,  God  was  Himself  mistaken  in  the 
only  one  that  He  attempted  to  manage  and  to  whose  manu- 
facture He  had  given  personal  attention. 

Caroline  is  very  willing  to  sting  Adolphe  at  all  hours,  but 
this  privilege  of  letting  a  wasp  off  now  and  then  upon  one's 
consort  (the  legal  term),  is  exclusively  reserved  to  the  wife. 
Adolphe  is  a  monster  if  he  starts  off  a  single  fly  at  Caroline. 
On  her  part,  it  is  a  delicious  joke,  a  new  jest  to  enliven  their 
married  life,  and  one  dictated  by  the  purest  intentions ;  while 
on  Adolphe's  part,  it  is  a  piece  of  cruelty  worthy  a  Carib,  a 
disregard  of  his  wife's  heart,  and  a  deliberate  plan  to  give 
her  pain.     But  that  is  nothing. 

"So  you  are  really  in  love  with  Madame  de  Fischtaminel  ?" 
Caroline  asks.  *TV^hat  is  there  so  seductive  in  the  mind  or  the 
manners  of  the  spider?'* 

''Why,  Caroline—" 

"Oh,  don't  undertake  to  deny  your  eccentric  taste,"  she  re- 
turns, checking  a  negation  on  Adolphe's  lips.  "I  have  long 
•seen  that  you  prefer  that  Maypole  [Madame  de  Fischtaminel 
is  thin]  to  me.  Very  well!  go  on;  you  will  soon  see  the 
difference." 

Do  you  understand?  You  cannot  suspect  Caroline  of  the 
slightest  inclination  for  Monsieur  Deschars,  a  low,  fat,  red- 
faced  man,  formerly  a  notary,  while  you  are  in  love  with  Ma- 
dame de  Fischtaminel!     Then  Caroline,  the  Caroline  whose 
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fiimplicity  eansed  you  ^uch  ^gony,  Caroline  who  has  become 
familiar  with  society,  Caroline  bt?ronie«  acute  and  witty;  you 
have  two  gadflies  instead  of  one. 

The  next  day  she  asks  yon,  with  a  charming  air  of  inter- 
est, "How  are  yon  eoming  on  with  Madame  de  Frschtaminel  ?" 

When  you  go  out,  she  saye:  "Go  and  drink  something  calm- 
ing, my  dear/'  For,  in  their  anger  with  a  rival,  all  women, 
due! jesses  even,  will  iis^e  invectives,  and  even  venture  into  the 
domain  of  Billingsgate;  they  make  an  offensive  weapon  of 
anything  and  everything. 

To  try  to  convince  Caroline  that  she  is  mirtaken  and  that 
you  are  indifferent  to  Madame  do  Fisehtaminel,  would  cost 
you  dear.  This  is  a  blunder  that  no  sensible  man  commits; 
ht  would  lose  his  power  and  spike  his  own  gune. 

Oh !  Ado!phc»  you  have  arrived  unfortunately  at  that  sea- 
eon  80  ingeniously  called  tlic  Indian  Summer  of  Marriage. 

You  must  now — pleasing  U\$kl — win  your  wife,  your  Caro- 
line^ over  again,  seiae  her  by  the  waist  again^  and  become  the 
befit  of  husbands  by  lr)ing  to  guess  at  things  to  please  her^  m 
B§  to  act  according  to  her  whim®  ins^tead  of  according  to  your 
will*    This  is  the  whole  question  henceforth. 


Habd  Labor. 

I^t  ui  admit  thi%  whicbj  in  our  opinion^  ii  a  truism  made 
a£  good  8i  new : 

Aiiom. — Most  men  have  §omt  of  fhe  trtt  required  h^  a 
difftculi  posiium,  n-hm  they  have  not  thf  whole  of  ti. 

As  for  those  husbands  who  are  not  up  to  tlieir  situation,  it 
it  impossible  to  consider  their  case  here:  without  any  struggle 
whatever  they  simply  enter  the  numerous  class  of  the  fi«- 
signed* 

Adolphe  says  to  him^lf :  ^TV^omen  are  children :  offer  them 
a  lump  of  fugar.  and  you  will  easily  get  them  to  dance  all 
the  dancer  that  greedy  children  dance;  but  you  must  alwaye 
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have  a  sugar  plum  in  hand,  hold  it  up  pretty  high^  and — ^take 
^re  that  their  fancy  for  sweetmeats  does  not  leave  them. 
Parisian  women — and  Caroline  is  one — are  very  vain,  and  as 
for  their  voracity — don't,  speak  of  it.  Now  you  cannot  govern 
men  and  make  friends  of  them,  unless  you  work  upon  them 
through  their  vices,  and  flatter  their  passions:  my  wife  is 
mineP 

Some  days  afterward,  during  which  Adolphe  has  been 
unusually  attentive  to  his  wife,  he  discourses  to  her  as  follows: 

^'Caroline,  dear,  suppose  we  have  a  bit  of  fun :  you'll  put  on 
your  new  gown — the  one  like  Madame  Deschars ! — and  we'll 
go  to  see  a  farce  at  the  Varieties." 

This  kind  of  proposition  always  puts  a  wife  in  the  best 
possible  humor.  So  away  you  go!  Adolphe  has  ordered  a 
dainty  little  dinner  for  two,  at  Borrel's  Rocher  de  Cancale, 

**A8  we  are  going  to  the  Varieties,  suppose  we  dine  at  the 
tavern,"  exclaims  Adolphe,  on  the  boulevard,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  suddenly  struck  by  a  generous  idea. 

Caroline,  delighted  with  this  appearance  of  good  fortune, 
enters  a  little  parlor  where  she  finds  the  cloth  laid  and  that 
neat  little  service  set,  which  Borrel  places  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  quarters  intended  for 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  make  themselves  small  for 
an  hour. 

Women  eat  little  at  a  formal  dinner:  their  concealed  har- 
ness hampers  them,  they  are  laced  tightly,  and  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  women  whose  eyes  and  whose  tongues  are 
equally  to  be  dreaded.  They  prefer  fancy  eating  to  good 
eating,  then :  they  will  suck  a  lobster's  claw,  swallow  a  quail 
or  two,  punish  a  woodcock's  wing,  beginning  with  a  bit  of 
fresh  fish,  flavored  by  one  of  those  sauces  which  are  the  glory 
of  French  cooking.  France  is  everywhere  sovereign  in  matters 
of  taste :  in  painting,  fashions,  and  the  like.  Gravy  is  the  tri- 
umph of  taste,  in  cookery.  So  that  grisettes,  shopkeepers'  wives 
and  duchesses  are  delighted  with  a  tasty  little  dinner  washed 
down  with  the  choicest  wines,  of  which,  however,  they  drink 
but  little,  the  whole  concluded  by  fruit  such  as  can  only  be  had 
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n  they  go  to  the  theatre 
u  a  comfortable  box,  to 
nd  to  that  whispered  in 
beir  cmiph  to  fxpkin  it.     But  then  tlie  bill  of  the  restaurant 
i  one  Inindrcd  fraiicsi,  the  hox  eosts  thirty,  the  carriage,  dres§, 
iovf^,  bouquet,  ns  much  more.     This  gallantry  amounts  to 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  gixty  francs,  which  Is  hard  upon 
&ur  thouMiid  f ranee  a  jiioiith^  if  you  go  often  to  the  Comic, 
Italian,  or  the  Grand,  Opera,     Four  thousand  francs  a 
anth  is  the  interest  of  n  capital  of  two  millions.  But  then  the 
Kmor  of  Wing  a  husband  is  fully  worth  the  price  I    , 

Caroline  tells  her  friends  things  which  ehe  thinks  exceed- 
igly  flattering,  but  which  cause  a  sagacious  husband  to  make 
wry  faec. 

^'Adolphe  hafi  been  delightful  for  some  time  past.     1  don't 

lOflT  what  I  have  done  to  desene  eo  much  attention,  but  he 

vorpowiTs  me.     He  gives  Talue  to  even^lhing  by  those  deli- 

ite  ways  which  have  euch  an  effect  up<^m  ug  women.     After 

■king  me  Monday  to  the  Rocker  de  Caneah  to  dine,  he  de- 

lared  that  V^ry  was  a^  good  a  cook  as  Borrel,  and  he  gave 

the  little  party  of  pleasure  that  I  told  you  of  all  over 

fain»  presenting  me  at  dessert  with  a  ticket  for  the  ojx^ra. 

They  sang  'William  Tell/  which,  you  know,  is  my  craze/' 

**Yim  are  lucky  indeed/*  returns  Madame  Degehars  with 

ridcnt  joitloiisy, 

'\Still,  a  wife  who  dischargee  all  her  duties,  desservee  eueh 
ack,  it  H^ms  to  nic" 
When  this  terrible  sentiment  falls  from  the  lips  of  a  niarrird 
amaii,  it  is  clear  that  she  doe^  her  duty,  after  the  manner  of 
n-f,  for  the  reward  she  expects.     At  &chooh  a  prize  is 
t :  in  marriage,  a  shawl  or  a  piece  of  jewelry.    No 
more  love,  ihen ! 

**As  for  me/*^ — Madame  Beschars  is  piqued — "I  am  reason- 
kble.  DesK^hare  committed  aueh  follies  once,  but  I  put  a  stop 
to  it.  You  see,  my  dear,  we  have  two  children,  and  1  confess 
^that  one  or  two  hundred  francs  are  quite  a  consideration  for 
mother  of  a  family." 
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'^Dear  me,  madame,"  says  Madame  de  Fischtaminel,  "if  fl 
better  that  our  husbands  should  have  cosy  little  times  with 
us  than  with — " 

'^eschars ! — '^  suddenly  puts  in  Madame  Deschars^  as  she 
gets  up  and  says  good-bye. 

The  individual  known  as  Deschars  (a  man  nullified  by  his 
wife)  does  not  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence,  by  which  he 
might  have  learned  that  a  man  may  spend  his  money  with 
other  women. 

Caroline,  flattered  in  every  one  of  her  vanities,  abandons 
herself  to  the  pleasures  of  pride  and  high  living,  two  delicious 
capital  sins.  Adolphe  is  gaining  ground  again,  but  alas! 
(this  reflection  is  worth  a  whole  sermon  in  Lent)  sin,  like  all 
pleasure,  contains  a  spur.  Vice  is  like  an  Autocrat,  and  let 
a  single  harsh  fold  in  a  rose-leaf  irritate  it,  it  forgets  a  thou- 
sand charming  bygone  flatteries.  With  Vice  a  man's  course 
must  always  be  crescendo ! — and  forever. 

Axiom. — Vice,  Courtiers,  Misfortune  and  Love,  care  only 
for  the  PRESENT. 

At  the  end  of  a  period  of  time  difficult  to  determine,  Caro- 
line looks  in  the  glass,  at  dessert,  and  notices  two  or  three 
pimples  blooming  upon  her  cheeks,  and  upon  the  sides,  lately 
BO  pure,  of  her  nose.  She  is  out  of  humor  at  the  theatre,  and 
you  do  not  know  why,  you,  so  proudly  striking  an  attitude  in 
your  cravat,  you,  displaying  your  figure  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, as  a  complacent  man  should. 

A  few  days  after,  the  dressmaker  arrives.  She  tries  on  a 
gown,  she  exerts  all  her  strength,  but  cannot  make  the  hooks 
and  eyes  meet.  The  waiting  maid  is  called.  After  a  two 
horse-power  pull,  a  regular  thirteenth  labor  of  Hercules,  a 
hiatus  of  two  inches  manifests  itself.  The  inexorable  dress- 
maker cannot  conceal  from  Caroline  the  fact  that  her  form  is 
altered.  Caroline,  the  aerial  Caroline,  threatens  to  become 
like  Madame  Deschars.  Tn  vulgar  language,  she  is  getting 
stout.     The  maid  loaves  her  in  a  state  of  consternation. 

"What !  am  I  to  have,  like  that  fat  Madame  Deschars,  cas- 
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cudes  of  flesh  d  la  Rubens?  That  Adolphe  in  an  awful 
seoundreL  Ob,  I  see,  he  want^  lo  makt*  me  nn  old  mother 
Gigognc*,  and  destroy  my  powers  of  faseinatioii !" 

Thenct^forward  Caroline  ie  willing  to  go  to  the  opera,  she 
accepts  two  seats  in  a  box,  but  slie  considers  it  very  distingu^ 
to  cait  tp&riBgly,  and  declines  the  dainty  dinners  of  her  hua* 
band. 

*^My  dear,"  she  says,  '*a  well-bred  womau  should  not  go 
often  to  these  places;  yon  may  go  once  for  a  joke:  but  a? 
ffir  making  a  habit nal  thing  of  it — fie,  for  shame !" 

Borrt4  and  Very,  those  masters  of  the  art,  losp  a  thousand 
francs  a  day  by  not  hnving  a  private  entrance  for  t-u rriagefi. 
If  a  coach  eoiild  glide  beneath  an  areliway,  and  go  out  by  an* 
other  door,  after  leaving  its  fair  oeenpants  on  the  threshold 
of  an  elegant  staircase,  how^  many  of  them  would  bring  the 
landlord  fine,  rieh^  solid  old  fellows  for  customers! 

Axiom, — Vaniig  is  the  death  of  good  living. 

Caroline  Tery  soon  gets  tired  of  the  theatre,  and  the  devil 
alone  can  tell  the  cause  of  her  disgust.  Pray  excuse  Adolphe! 
A  husband  is  not  the  dt*vih 

Fully  one-third  of  the  women  of  Paris  are  bored  by  the 
theatre.  Many  of  tliera  are  tired  to  death  of  mnsie^  and  go 
to  the  opera  for  tlie  i^ingers  merely,  or  nUher  to  notice  the 
diffifrenec  between  them  in  point  of  execution.  What  snp- 
porta  the  theatre  is  this:  the  women  are  a  spectacle  before  and 
after  the  play.  Vanity  alone  will  pay  the  exorbitant  price  of 
forty  francs  for  three  hours  of  questionable  pleasure,  in  a  ba<l 
atmof)pbere  and  at  great  expense,  without  counting  the  colds 
csnght  in  going  out.  But  to  exhibit  themeeWes,  to  eiee  and  be 
be  the  obscnrtH!  of  five  hundred  observers  1  AVhat  a 
->^  mouthfiil  I  lis  Rabelais  would  say. 

To  obtain  thi^i  precious  hanrest,  garnered  by  flelf-love,  a 
woman  must  lie  looked  at.  Xow  a  woman  with  her  husband  is 
rery  little  looked  at.  Caroline  is  chagrined  to  i*^  the  audience 
entirely  taken  up  with  women  who  are  no^  with  their  husband*, 
with  eeoefltric  women,  in  short.     Now,  as  the  very  elight 
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return  she  gets  from  her  efforts^  her  dresses,  and  her  attitudes, 
does  not  compensate,  in  her  eyes,  for  her  fatigue,  her  display 
and  her  weariness,  it  is  very  soon  the  same  with  the  theatre  as 
it  was  with  the  good  cheer;  high  living  made  her  fat,  the* 
theatre  is  making  her  yellow. 

Here  Adolphe — or  any  other  man  in  Adolphe's  place — re- 
sembles a  certain  Languedocian  peasant  who  suffered  agonies 
from  an  agacin,  or,  in  French,  corn, — but  the  term  in  Lan- 
guedoc  is  so  much  prettier,  don't  you  think  so  ?  This  peasant 
drove  his  foot  at  each  step  two  inches  into  the  sharpest  stones 
along  the  roadside,  saying  to  the  agacin,  "Devil  take  you! 
Make  me  suffer  again,  will  you  ?'' 

*TJpon  my  word,"  says  Adolphe,  profoundly  disappointed, 
the  day  when  he  receives  from  his  wife  a  refusal,  "I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  what  would  please  you !" 

Caroline  looks  loftily  down  upon  her  husband,  and  says, 
after  a  pause  worthy  of  an  actress,  "I  am  neither  a  Strasburg 
goose  nor  a  giraffe !" 

"  'Tis  true,  I  might  lay  out  four  thousand  francs  a  month 
to  better  effect,"  returns  Adolphe. 

*T7hat  do  you  mean?" 

*TVith  the  quarter  of  that  sum,  presented  to  estimable 
burglars,  youthful  jail-birds  and  honorable  criminals,  I  might 
become  somebody,  a  Man  in  the  Blue  Cloak  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  then  a  young  woman  is  proud  of  her  husband,*'  Adolphe 
replies. 

This  answer  is  the  grave  of  love,  and  Caroline  takes  it  in 
very  bad  part.  An  explanation  follows.  This  must  be 
classed  among  the  thousand  pleasantries  of  the  following  chap- 
ter, the  title  of  which  ought  to  make  lovers  smile  as  well  as 
husbands.  If  there  are  yellow  rays  of  light,  why  should  there 
not  be  whole  days  of  this  extremely  matrimonial  color? 

Forced  Smiles. 

On  your  arrival  in  this  latitude,  you  enjoy  numerous  little 
scenes,  which,  in  the  grand  opera  of  marriage*,  represent  the 
intermezzos,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  type: 
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!  on  are  anc  evening  alone  idtvr  dinner,  and  you  have  been 
I  ofU'ii  aione  airt-adv  that  yon  feel  a  desire  to  say  sharp  little 
ttings  JU>  each  other,  like  this,  for  instance: 

"Take  care,  Caroline/'  says  Adolphe,  who  has  not  for- 
attcn  his  niany  vnin  effortii  to  please  her,  **1  think  your  nose 
ms  the  impertinenee  to  reddenrut  home  quite  as  well  as  at  the 
tstaurant," 

'^This  if  not  one  of  your  amiable  days  f* 

General  Rule. — No  man  has  0ver  yei  discovered  the  way  to 
pve  friendltf  advice  to  any  woman^  not  evttn  to  his  own 
rife. 

^TerhypH  it*8  l>ecaui?e  yon  are  laced  too  tight*  Women  make 
beinw*hcsJ!  sick  that  way," 

The  moment  a  man  titterg  tlie&e  words  to  a  woman^  no  mat- 
^r  whom,  that  woman,— who  knows  that  ^tayg  will  bend,^ — 
?izc»^  her  eorwL't  hy  the  lower  end^  and  bends  it  out,  saying* 
ith  Caroline: 

**Look»  you  can  get  your  hand  in  !     I  never  lace  tight. '^ 

''^riien  it  mn^l  he  your  shiraach/' 

**Whftt  ha§  the  eitomach  got  to  do  with  the  nose?" 

':Thc  itoniacb  ii  a  etntre  which  communicate^*  with  all  tiie 

**So  the  noBe  i&  an  organ,  is  it?^* 

*'Ye.^" 

"Your  organ  i^  doing  you  a  iwor  R*rvit?e  ni  this  moment.** 
She  rnisep  her  eyes  and  shrtigs  her  shoiddere*  "Come^ 
ldpll*h<\  what  have  I  done?*' 

*^Nothing,  I'm  only  joking,  and  I  am  unfortunate  enough 
t(4  lo  pleaR*  you/^  retnrni*  Adolphe,  smiling, 

*My  misfortune  ia  being  your  wife!  Oh,  why  am  I  not 
~*  h  dm^r 

'That's  what  /  eay  !• ' 

'If  I  were,  and  if  I  had  the  innocence  to  my  to  you.  like  a 

]iictte  who  wighee  to  know  how  far  she  has  got  with  a  loan, 
hi*  rf'4n<'*«  of  my  nose  really  giTes  me  anxiefy/  you  would 
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look  at  me  in  the  glass  with  all  the  affectations  of  an  ape^  and 
ivould  reply,  *0  madame,  you  do  yourself  injustice;  in  the 
first  place,  nobody  sees  it:  besides,  it  harmonizes  with  your 
complexion;  then  again  we  are  all  so  after  dinner!'  and  from 
this  you  would  go  on  to  flatter  me.  Do  I  ever  tell  you  that 
you  are  growing  fat,  that  you  are  getting  the  color  of  a  stone- 
cutter, and  that  I  prefer  thin  and  pale  men?" 

They  say  in  London,  **Don*t  touch  the  axe!"  In  France 
we  ought  to  say,  "Don't  touch  a  woman's  nose." 

"And  all  this  about  a  little  extra  natural  vermilion!"  ex- 
claims Adolphe.  "Complain  about  it  to  Providence,  whose 
office  it  is  to  put  a  little  more  color  in  one  place  than  another, 
not  to  me,  who  loves  you,  who  desires  you  to  be  perfect,  and 
who  merely  says  to  you,  take  care !" 

'TTou  love  me  too  much,  then,  for  you've  been  trying,  for 
some  time  past,  to  find  disagreeable  things  to  say  to  me.  You 
want  to  run  me  down  under  the  pretext  of  making  me  perfect 
— ^people  said  I  was  perfect,  five  years  ago." 

"I  think  you  are  better  than  perfect,  you  are  stunning ! 

''With  too  much  vermilion  ?" 

Adolphe,  who  sees  the  atmosphere  of  the  north  pole  upon 
his  wife's  face,  sits  down  upon  a  chair  by  her  side.  Caroline, 
unable  decently  to  go  away,  gives  her  gown  a  sort  of  flip  on  one 
side,  as  if  to  produce  a  separation.  This  motion  is  performed 
by  some  women  with  a  provoking  impertinence :  but  it  has  two 
significations ;  it  is,  as  whist  players  would  say,  either  a  signal 
for  trumps  or  a  renounce.    At  this  time,  Caroline  renounces. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  says  Adolphe. 

"Will  you  have  a  glass  of  sugar  and  water?*'  asks  Caroline, 
busying  herself  about  your  health,  and  assuming  the  part  of  a 
servant. 

"Wliatfor?" 

"You  are  not  amiable  while  digesting,  you  must  be  in  pain. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  a  drop  of  brandy  in  your  sugar  and 
water?     The  doctor  spoke  of  it  as  an  excellent  remedy.*' 

"How  anxious  you  are  about  my  stomach !" 

"It's  a  centre,  it  communicates  with  the  other  organs,  it  will 
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act  upon  your  heart,  and  through  that  perhaps  upon  your 
tongue/* 

Adolphe  gets  up  and  walk^  about  without  saying  a  word, 
but  he  reflects  upon  the  aeiHeneas  which  hU  wife  is  acquiring: 
he  sees  her  daily  gaining  in  strength  and  in  acrimony:  she  is 
getting  to  display  an  art  in  vexation  and  a  niililar}'  eapacit)^ 
for  disputation  wliieh  reminds  him  of  Charles  XII.  and  the 
Bnssians.  Caroline,  during  this  time,  k  busy  with  an  alarm- 
iDg  piece  of  mjmici^' :  she  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 

"Are  you  siek?"  asks  Adolphe,  attacked  in  his  generority^ 
the  plaee  where  women  always  have  ns. 

"It  makes  rae  Fick  at  my  stomach,  after  dinner,  to  see  a 
roan  going  baek  and  forth  so,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
But  if s  just  like  yon :  you  are  always  in  a  fuss  about  eome- 
thing.     You  are  a  queer  §et  t  all  men  are  more  or  Icm  cracked.'* 

Adolphe  sits  down  by  the  fire  opposite  to  his  wife,  and  re- 
mains there  pensive:  marriage  appears  to  him  like  an  immense 
dreary  plain,  with  its  crop  of  nettlee  and  mullen  stalks. 

*TVliat,  are*  you  pouting?"  asks  Caroline,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  observation  of  her  Imsband's  countenance, 

'*Xo,  I  am  meditating/'  replies  Adolphe. 

*'f)h,  what  an  infernal  temper  you've  got!"  she  returns, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  '*Is  it  for  what  I  said  about 
jour  stomach,  your  shape  and  your  digestion?  DonH  you 
iee  that  I  was  only  paying  yon  back  for  your  vermilion? 
You'll  make  me  think  that  men  are  as  vain  as  women, 
rAd(>lpbp  remains  frigid.]  It  is  really  quite  kind  in  yon 
to  take  onr  qualitie??.  [Profound  silence.]  I  made  a  joke 
and  you  got  angry*  [she  looks  at  Adolphe] »  for  you  are  angry, 
I  am  not  like  yon:  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  having  given 
you  pain  I  Nevertheless,  it's  an  idea  that  a  man  never  would 
have  had,  that  of  attributing  your  impertinence  to  something 
wrong  in  your  digestion.  It's  not  my  Dolph,  it's  his  stomach 
that  was  bold  enough  to  speak,  I  did  not  know  you  were  a 
frntriloquist,  that's  all.'* 

Caroline  looks  at  Adolphe  and  smiles:  Adolpha  is  ma  vtiff 
ii  if  he  were  glued. 
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"No,  he  won't  laugh !  And,  in  your  jargon,  you  call  this 
having  character.     Oh,  how  much  better  we  are  \" 

She  goes  and  sits  down  in  Adolphe's  lap,  and  Adolphe 
cannot  help  smiling.  This  smile,  extracted  as  if  by  a  steam 
engine,  Caroline  has  been  on  the  watch  for,  in  order  to  make  a 
weapon  of  it. 

"Come,  old  fellow,  confess  that  you  are  wrong,"  she  says. 
"Why  pout  ?  Dear  me,  I  like  you  just  as  you  are :  in  my  eyes 
you  are  as  slender  as  when  I  married  you,  and  slenderer  pei^ 
haps." 

"Caroline,  when  people  get  to  deceive  themselves  in  these 
little  matters,  where  one  makes  concessions  and  the  other  does 
not  get  angry,  do  you  know  what  it  means?" 

'^hat  does  it  mean  ?"  asks  Caroline,  alarmed  at  Adolphe's 
dramatic  attitude. 

"That  they  love  each  other  less." 

"Oh !  you  monster,  I  understand  you :  you  were  angry  so  as 
to  make  me  believe  you  loved  me !" 

Alas !  let  us  confess  it,  Adolphe  tells  the  truth  in  the  only 
way  he  can — ^by  a  laugh. 

"Why  give  me  pain?"  she  says.  "If  I  am  wrong  in  any- 
thing, isn't  it  better  to  tell  me  of  it  kindly,  than  brutally  to 
say  [here  she  raises  her  voice],  TTour  nose  is  getting  red!' 
No,  that  is  not  right !  To  please  you,  I  will  use  an  expres- 
sion of  the  fair  Fischtaminel,  ^It's  not  the  act  of  a  gentle- 
man!'" 

Adolphe  laughs  and  pays  the  expenses  of  the  reconciliation; 
but  instead  of  discovering  therein  what  will  please  Caroline 
and  what  will  attach  her  to  him,  he  finds  out  what  attaches 
him  to  her. 

NOSOGRAPHY  OP  THB  ViLLA. 

Is  it  advantageous  for  a  man  not  to  know  what  will  please 
his  wife  after  their  marriage?  Some  women  (this  still  occurs 
in  the  country)  are  innocent  enough  to  tell  promptly  what  they 
want  and  what  they  like.    But  in  Paris,  nearly  every  woman 
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feels  a  kind  of  enjayiijeBt  in  seeing  a  man  wistfully  obedient 
to  her  bsart,  her  deaires,  her  caprice?^^ — throe  expressione  for 
the  same  thin^ ! — and  anxiouHly  going  round  and  round,  half 
crtzy  and  dajperate*  like  a  dog  that  has  lost  his  master. 

They  call  this  being  loved ^  poor  things!  And  a  good  many 
of  them  say  to  tbeniselveBj  as  did  Caroline,  *^How  will  he 
manage P 

Adolphe  has  come  to  this.  In  this  situation  of  thinp,  the 
worthy  and  exrt^lleTit  De^'hars^  that  model  of  the  citizen  hufi- 
baud,  inrites  the  couple  known  as  Adolphe  and  Caroline  to 
help  liini  and  his  wife  inaugurate  a  delightful  country 
house.  It  is  an  opportunity  that  the  Deschars  have  mitx^  upou, 
the  folly  of  a  rnnii  of  letterfi,  n  charminjf  villa  upon  which 
he  lavished  one  hundred  thousand  franca  and  which  has  been 
iold  at  auction  for  eleven  thousnnd.  Caroline  has  a  new  dresi 
to  air,  or  a  hut  with  a  weeping  willow  plume — things  which 
a  tilburr  will  set  off  to  a  charm.  Little  Charles  is  left  with  hia 
grandmother.  The  servants  have  a  holiday*  The  youthful 
pair  gtart  beneath  the  smile  of  a  blue  sky,  flecked  with  milk- 
white  clouds  merely  to  heighten  the  etfeet.  They  breathe  the 
pan»  air,  tlirough  which  trots  the  heavy  Xorman  horee^  ani- 
matefi  by  the  iniluoncii  of  spring.  They  soon  reach  Marnea^ 
bejond  Yiile  d* Avray^  where  the  DeBchars  are  spreading  them- 
«alvf§  in  a  villa  copied  from  one  at  Florence,  and  surrounded 
bj  Bwim  meadows,  though  without  all  the  objectionable  feat- 
niTa  of  the  Alps. 

"Dear  me !  what  a  delightful  thing  a  country  house  like  this 
mxmt  bar'  exclaims  Caroline,  as  she  walks  in  the  admirable 
wood  that  skirts  Marnes  and  Tille  d'Avray.  *'It  makes  your 
ejta  aa  happy  as  if  tliey  had  a  heart  in  them/' 

CSafoHne^  having  no  one  to  take  but  Adolphe,  takes  Adolphe, 
who  becomps  her  Adolphe  again.  And  then  you  should  see 
her  run  about  like  a  fawn,  and  act  once  niore  the  sweet,  pretty, 
tmiooent  '  Me  gchool-girl  that  she  was!  Her  braids  come 
down !    >  I-?  off  her  honnct,  and  holds  it  by  the  strings  t 

She  is  yoting,  pink  and  white  again.     Her  eyes  smile,  her 
mottth  in  a  pomegranate  endowed  with  sensibility,  with  a  « 
bility  which  seema  quite  fresh. 
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"So  a  country  house  would  please  you  very  mucb,  would 
it,  darling  ?''  says  Adolphe^  clasping  Caroline  round  the  waist^ 
and  noticing  that  she  leans  upon  him  as  if  to  show  the  flexi- 
bility of  her  form. 

''What,  will  you  be  such  a  love  as  to  buy  me  one?  But 
temember,  no  extravagance!  Seize  an  opportimity  like  the 
Deschars," 

'To  please  you  and  to  find  out  what  is  likely  to  give  you 
pleasure,  such  is  the  constant  study  of  your  own  Dolph/' 

They  are  alone,  at  liberty  to  call  each  other  their  littie  names 
of  endearment,  and  run  over  the  whole  list  of  their  secret 
caresses. 

'T)oes  he  really  want  to  please  his  little  girly  ?'*  says  Caro- 
line, resting  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  Adolphe,  who  kisses 
her  forehead,  saying  to  himself,  "Gad !  I've  got  her  now  I" 

Axiom. — When  a  husband  and  a  wife  have  got  each  other, 
fhe  devil  only  knows  which  has  got  the  other. 

The  young  couple  are  captivating,  whereupon  the  stout 
Madame  Deschars  gives  utterance  to  a  remark  somewhat 
equivocal  for  her,  usually  so  stern,  prudish  and  devout. 

"Country  air  has  one  excellent  property :  it  makes  husbands 
very  amiable." 

M.  Deschars  points  out  an  opportunity  for  Adolphe  to  seiae. 
A  house  is  to  be  sold  at  Ville  d'Avray,  for  a  song,  of  course. 
Now,  the  country  house  is  a  weakness  peculiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Paris.  This  weakness,  or  disease,  has  its  course  and  its 
cure.  Adolphe  is  a  husband,  but  not  a  doctor.  He  buys  the 
house  and  takes  possession  with  Caroline,  who  has  become  once  * 
more  his  Caroline,  his  Carola,  his  fawn,  his  treasure,  his  girly 
girl. 

The  following  alarming  symptoms  now  succeed  each  other 
with  frightful  rapidity:  a  cup  of  milk,  baptized,  costs  five 
sous;  when  it  is  anhydrous,  as  the  chemists  say,  ten  sous. 
Meat  costs  more  at  Sevres  than  at  Paris,  if  you  carefully 
examine  the  qualities.    Fruit  cannot  be  had  at  any  price     A 
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^poftr  costs  more  in  ttie  coimlry  than  in  the  (aohydrouB!) 
Sen  that  bjaums  in  Chc*vet'e  window. 

Before  being  alile  to  raise  fruit  for  oneeclfj  from  a  Swi^e 

idow  iTicfis^irmg  two  j^qiiarc  yards*  stirroiindtHl  by  a  few 
tnvs  wliich  Iwk  n^  if  they  were  Ijorrowed  from  tlie  scenic 
I  Ulusiom  of  a  theatre,  the  mok  mral  authorities,  being  con- 
sulted on  the  iwint,  dDelare  that  yon  mui*t  j^pcnd  a  great  deal 
I  of  money,  and— wait  five  yearn!  Vegetables  da^h  out  of  the 
I  husbandman's  garden  to  reappear  at  the  city  nyirket.  Madome 
thmh^TS,  who  poesiesses  a  gate-keeper  that  is*  at  the  same  time 
■Kfirdener^  eonfes^es  that  the  vegetables  raffed  on  her  land, 
beneath  her  glas&  fmnies,  by  dint  of  compost  and  fop-&oilj  cost 
her  twice  as  much  iis  thoH?  ^he  nsed  to  buy  nt  Paris,  of  a 
WDOian  who  had  rent  and  taxes  to  pay,  and  whose  husband  was 
an  elector.  DcFpite  the  otforts  and  pledges  of  the  gate-keeper- 
grtrdrner,  rarly  peas  and  things?  at  Paris  are  a  month  in 
advanct>  of  thni*e  in  I  he  eon n try. 

From  eight  in  the  evening  to  eleven  our  couple  don*t  know 
what  to  do,  <m  iieconnt  of  the  insipidity  of  the  neighlx^rs,  their 
gmail  ideas,  and  the  que^ions  of  eelf-loTe  which  arise  out  of 
the  merest  tritles, 

Mon^ii^ur  Deschars  remarks,  with  that  profound  knowledge 
of  figures  which  dis^tingTiigheB  the  cx-notary,  that  the  cost  o£ 
going  to  Parii^  and  back,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  cost  of 
his  villa,  to  the  taxes,  wages  of  the  guttvkecper  and  his  wife, 
are  eqnal  to  a  rent  of  three  thousand  francs  a  year.  He  does 
not  m^  how  he,  an  ex*notar)%  flllowed  hims^?lf  to  l»e  m  caught ! 
For  T  '  -ften  drawn  up  lea^*s  of  chAteaivx  with  parks  and 
out-  i'>r  three  thotigand  a  year. 

It  is  agreed  by  everybody  in  the  parlor  of  Madame  Dcscharp, 
that  a  country  bouse,  eo  far  from  being  a  pleasure^  is  an 
immitignt<*d  nuisance. 

**I  don't  pee  how  they  eel!  a  cabbage  for  one  son  at  market, 
which  has  to  be  wirtered  every  day  from  its  birth  to  (he  time 
you  eat  it,"  sayj*  Caroline, 

"The  way  to  get  along  in  the  country,"  replirs  a  little  retired 
^foc«*r,  '*i*  to  ^tay  thcnv  to  live  thercj^  to  become  country-folks, 
and  then  everything  changes." 
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On  going  home,  Caroline  says  to  her  poor  Adolphe,  *TVhat 
an  idea  that  was  of  yours,  to  buy  a  country  house !  The  best 
way  to  do  about  the  country  is  to  go  there  on  visits  to  other 
people/* 

Adolphe  remembers  an  English  proverb,  which  says,  '^Don't 
have  a  newspaper  or  a  country  seat  of  your  own:  there  are 
plenty  of  idiots  who  will  have  them  for  you/' 

"Bah  1"  returns  Adolphe,  who  was  enlightened  once  for  all 
upon  women's  logic  by  the  Matrimonial  Gadfly,  "you  are 
right :  but  then  you  know  the  baby  is  in  splendid  health,  here/' 

Though  Adolphe  has  become  prudent,  this  reply  awakens 
Caroline*8  susceptibilities.  A  mother  is  very  willing  to  think 
exclusively  of  her  child,  but  she  does  not  want  him  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  herself.  She  is  silent ;  the  next  day,  she  is  tired  to 
death  of  the  country.  Adolphe  being  absent  on  business,  she 
waits  for  him  from  five  o'clock  to  seven,  and  goes  alone  with 
little  Charles  to  the  coach  office.  She  talks  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  of  her  anxieties.  She  was  afraid  to  go  from  the 
house  to  the  office.  Is  it  proper  for  a  young  woman  to  be  left 
alone,  so?    She  cannot  support  such  an  existence. 

The  country  house  now  creates  a  very  peculiar  phase;  one 
which  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 

Trouble  Within  Trouble. 

Axiom. — There  are  parentheses  in  worry. 

Example. — A  great  deal  of  evil  has  been  said  of  the  stitch 
in  the  side;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  stitch  to  which  we  now 
refer,  which  the  pleasures  of  the  matrimonial  second  crop  are 
everlastingly  reviving,  like  the  hammer  of  a  note  in  the  piano. 
This  constitutes  an  irritant,  which  never  flourishes  except  at 
the  period  when  the  young  wife's  timidity  gives  place  to  that 
fatal  equality  of  rights  which  is  at  once  devastating  Prance 
and  the  conjugal  relation.  Every  season  has  its  peculiar 
vexation. 

Caroline,  after  a  week  spent  in  taking  note  of  her  husband's 
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,  perceives  thai  he  passes  seveo  hours  a  day  away  from 
ist,  Adolplie,  who  comm  home  a&  gay  as  an  actor 
who  has  been  apphiuded^  observes  a  sUght  eoating  of  hoar  froet 
upon  Caroline's  vUage*  After  making  sure  that  the  coldneaa 
of  her  niannor  has  been  observed,  t'aroline  puts  on  a  counter- 
feit air  of  intercst,^ — the  well-known  expression  of  which 
po&«?s8e8  the  gift  of  making  a  raan  inwardly  swear, — and  saye: 
"You  rini»t  have  had  a  good  deal  of  business  to-day,  dear?^' 

"Oh,  lots  r 

"'Did  you  take  many  cabg?" 

"I  took  seven  francs*  worth/* 

'*Did  you  find  everyhody  in?^* 

*T(*es^  thoM;  with  whoni  1  had  appotntments," 

*'When  did  you  make  api^ointnienti*  with  them?    The  ink 

in  your  inkcland  h  dried  up;  it'^  like  glue;  I  wanted  to  write, 

and  tff)ent  a  whole  hour  in  moistening  it,  and  even  then  only 

'       la  thick  mud  fit  to  mark  bundles  with  for  the  East 


Here  any  and  every^  husband  looks  ftuepiciously  at  liis  better 
haJL 

*lt  i«  probable  that  I  wrote  to  thcra  ftl  Paris — " 

*nMiat  biisinesa  wa^  it,  Adolphe?'' 

**Why,  I  thought  you  knew,  Siiall  I  run  over  the  list? 
Pir^l,  there'ii  Chaumonters  affair^** 

"I  thought  Monsieur  Chaumontcl  was  in  Switzerland — ^* 

•Tee^,  but  he  ha§  representatives,  a  lawy^cr — "' 

"Didn't  you  do  anything  else  but  busmc6«?"  asks  Caroline, 
mterrupting  Adolphe, 

Here  slie  gives  him  a  direct,  piercing  look^  by  which  she 
plunges  inio  her  huihand'a  eyes  when  he  least  expects  it:  a 
sword  in  a  heart, 

"What  could  I  have  done?  Made  a  little  counter !i?it  money, 
rnn  into  di4)t»  or  embroidered  a  MmplerT* 

"Ob,  dear»  I  don*t  know.  And  I  can't  even  guess-  I  am  too 
dull^  you*ve  told  me  s*>  a  hundred  timesi/' 

'There  you  go,  and  take  an  expremon  of  endearment  in 
bad  part.    How  like  a  woman  that  is!" 
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"Have  you  coneludod  anything  ?"  she  asks,  pretending  to 
take  an  interest  in  business. 

"No,  nothing." 

"How  many  persons  have  you  seen  5^* 

"Eleven,  without  counting  those  who  were  walking  in  the 
Btreets." 

"How  you  answer  me !" 

'TTes,  and  how  you  question  me !  As  if  you'd  been  follow- 
ing the  trade  of  an  examining  judge  for  the  last  ten  years  !'* 

"Come,  tell  me  all  you've  done  to-day,  it  will  amuse  me. 
You  ought  to  try  to  please  me  while  you  are  here !  I'm  dull 
enough  when  you  leave  me  alone  all  day  long." 

"You  want  me  to  amuse  3'ou  by  telling  you  about  business?" 

"Formerly,  you  told  me  everything — " 

This  friendly  little  reproach  disguises  the  certitude  that 
Caroline  wishes  to  enjoy  respecting  the  serious  matters  which 
Adolphe  wishes  to  conceal.  Adolphe  then  undertakes  to  nar- 
rate how  he  has  spent  the  day.  Caroline  affects  a  sort  of  dis- 
traction sufficiently  well  played  to  induce  the  belief  that  she 
is  not  listening. 

"But  you  said  just  now,"  she  exclaims,  at  the  moment  when 
Adolphe  is  getting  into  a  snarl,  "that  you  had  paid  seven 
francs  for  cabs,  and  you  now  talk  of  a  hack !  You  took  it  by 
the  hour,  I  suppose?  Did  you  do  your  business  in  a  hack ?"  she 
asks,  railingiy. 

"Why  should  hacks  l>e  interdicted?"  inquires  Adolphe, 
resuming  his  narrative. 

"Haven't  you  l)een  to  Madame  de  Fischtaminel's  ?"  she 
asks  in  the  middle  of  an  exceedingly  involved  explanation, 
insolently  taking  the  words  out  of  your  mouth. 

"Why  should  I  have  been  there?" 

"It  would  have  given  me  pleasure:  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  her  parlor  is  done." 

"It  is." 

"Ah!  then  you  have  been  there?" 

*^o,  her  upholsterer  told  me." 

"Do  you  know  her  upholsterer?" 


or  MAMxisD  laa 
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•Tes." 

-Who  war 


^*So  yffM  tii6t  tiK  ttpooifltgiyr 

*^{m  said  yoo  cml j  weal  m  ctrruigeB.* 

*^tB,  mj  dear,  bat  to  get  c«rrug^  you  hafe  to  go  ami — *^ 

''Pooh!  I  due  onr  Bn^dioa  was  m  tbe  earriivge,  cr  the 
parlor  wwb-^goib  or  tbe  other  is  eqmllT.piTkboble** 

'^oti  von't  listen,**  e^cUiitis  Adolplie^  wbo  tbinks  tli4t  « 
loof  stor;  wiU  ]iill  Caroline's  gu^idiofis. 

*Tf«  listenod  too  randi  alreidT.  TooN^  been  lying  for  tbo 
]»it  boar,  woTBe  than  a  drttmnier/' 

-'Wi^lL  111  «ay  nothing  more." 

*^I  know  etUKOfli*  I  kaow  mil  I  waoted  to  know.  Too  mj 
jim^  aeeo  lawjenw  notari^  bankers :  now  yoti  haven't  ^een 
on«  of  tbcm  t  Snppoise  I  wero  to  go  to-moiTow  to  ^ee  ^ladamo 
dt  Fiochtaniinel.  do  ymt  know  wliat  6ii€  wonld  s^yT* 

Here,  CaroliBe  watcher  Adolphe  domly :  but  A^otpbe  affects 
a  delnffive  calcmess,  in  the  middle  of  whkb  Caroline  thrown 
otit  her  line  to  fi^h  up  a  cine. 

"Whj*  she  would  ^ay  thai  ^he  had  had  the  plea^nfe  of  seeing 
yoo  I  How  wretched  we  poor  ereatnree  are!  We  never  know 
what  Ton  are  doinp:  here  we  are  stuclc,  chained  at  home,  while 
Tou  an*  o(T  at  your  bndne^!  Fine  badness,  tmly!  If  I 
were  in  your  plare,  I  wanld  invent  bu^ines?  a  little  bit  better 
put  together  than  foiirs !  Ab,  yon  aet  n^  a  worthy  example! 
Thi^  my  women  are  perverse.    Who  perrerted  themf*^ 

Here  Adolphe  tries,  hy  looking  fixedly  nt  Camlinc;  fo  arrest 
the  torrent  of  word^.  Caroline,  like  a  bor^ae  whr»  ha?  jmt  l)een 
toocbed  up  by  the  la&h.  starts  off  anew,  and  with  the  anitna- 
tion  of  one  of  Koseini'ts  codas : 

"Yea,  it'g  a  very  neat  fd«a,  to  put  your  wife  ont  in  the  conn- 
try  m  that  yon  may  gpend  the  day  aa  yon  like  at  Paris.  So 
thia  ift  the  cause*  of  yonr  passion  for  a  eotintri*  house!  Snipe 
that  I  wm,  to  he  cau^dit  in  the  Imp !  Yon  are  rights  sir,  a  filla 
ii  rery  coDvenient :  it  eerveg  two  objects.    But  the  wife  can 
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get  along  with  it  as  well  as  the  husband.  Yon  may  take  Paris 
and  its  hacks!  I'll  take  the  woods  and  their  shady  groves! 
Yes,  Adolphe,  I  am  really  satisfied,  so  let's  say  no  more  about 
it." 

Adolphe  listens  to  sarcasm  for  an  hour  by  the  clock. 

^'Have  you  done,  dear  ?"  he  asks,  profiting  by  an  instant  in 
which  she  tosses  her  head  after  a  pointed  interrogation. 

Then  Caroline  concludes  thus:  "I've  had  enough  of  the 
villa,  and  I'll  never  set  foot  in  it  again.  But  I  know  what 
will  happen :  you'll  keep  it,  probably,  and  leave  me  in  Paris. 
Well,  at  Paris,  I  can  at  least  amuse  myself,  while  you  go  with 
Madame  de  Fischtaminel  to  the  woods.  What  is  a  Villa 
Adolphini  where  you  get  nauseated  if  you  go  six  times  round 
the  lawn?  where  the/ve  planted  chair-legs  and  broom-sticks 
on  the  pretext  of  producing  shade?  It's  like  a  furnace:  the 
walls  are  six  inches  thick !  and  my  gentleman  is  absent  seven 
bours  a  day !    That^s  what  a  country  seat  means !" 

'Tliisten  to  me,  Caroline." 

"I  wouldn't  BO  much  mind,  if  you  would  only  confess  what 
you  did  to-day.  You  don't  know  me  yet:  come,  tell  me,  I 
won't  scold  you.  I  pardon  you  beforehand  for  all  that  you've 
done." 

Adolphe,  who  knows  the  consequences  of  a  confession  too 
well  to  make  one  to  his  wife,  replies — "Well,  I'll  tell  you." 

"That's  a  good  fellow — I  shall  love  you  better." 

"I  was  three  hours — " 

"I  was  sure  of  it — at  Madame  de  Fischtaminel's  1" 

"Xo,  at  our  notary's,  as  he  had  got  me  a  purchaser ;  but  we 
could  not  come  to  terms:  he  wanted  our  villa  furnished. 
When  I  left  there,  I  went  to  Braschon's,  to  see  how  much  we 
owed  him — ^" 

"You  made  up  this  romance  while  I  was  talking  to  you! 
Look  me  in  the  face  I    I"ll  go  to  see  Braschon  to-morrow." 

Adolphe  cannot  restrain  a  nervous  shudder. 

'TTou  can't  help  laughing,  you  monster!" 

*1  laugh  at  your  obstinacy." 

*T11  go  to-morrow  to  Madame  de  Fischtaminel's." 
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"Oh,  go  wherever  jou  like  V 

*^hat  brutalit}  r-  sajt  Caroline,  rising  and  going  away 
with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes. 

The  country  house^  so  afflently  longed  for  by  Caroiine^  haft 
now  become  a  diabolical  invention  of  Adolphe^s,  a  trap  into 
which  the  fawn  has  fnllen. 

Since  Adolphe's  discoTcr}'  that  it  is  iniiK)g8ible  to  reason  with 
Caroline,  he  lots  her  my  whatever  she  pleases. 

Two  months  after,  he  sells  the  villa  which  cost  him  twenty- 
two  thousarvd  iTmiP^  for  seven  thousand!  But  he  gains  t1ii^ 
hy  the  adventure — he  find??  out  that  the  country  it  not  the 
thing  that  Caroline  wanti^* 

The  qnegtion  is  becoming  eerioue,  Nature,  with  its  woods, 
it?  forests,  ita  vallevit,  the  Switzerland  of  the  environs  of  Paris, 
the  artificial  rivers,  hjive  anuised  Caroline  for  barely  f^ix 
monthg.  Adolphe  ia  tempted  to  abdicate  and  take  C&roline'a 
part  himself. 

A  Household  Revolcttioh. 

One  morning,  Adolphe  is  seized  by  the  triumphant  idea  of 
let  tin*?  Caroline  find  out  for  herself  what  f^he  wants.  He  gives 
np  to  her  the  control  of  the  house,  eaying^  *'Do  as  you  like/* 
He  eubetitntPB  the  constitutional  system  for  the  autocratic 
syptem,  a  responsible  ministry  for  an  absiolute  conjugal  mon- 
archy. This  proof  of  confidence — the  object  of  much  ficcret 
envy — is,  to  women,  a  field-marshal's  baton.  Women  are  then, 
eo  to  f»peak,  mistresses  at  home. 

After  this,  nothing,  not  even  the  memory  of  the  honey* 
moon,  can  be  compared  to  Adolphe^  happiness  for  peveral 
days.  A  woman,  under  such  circumstance?!,  is  all  sugar*  She 
is  ioo  sweet :  she  would  invent  the  art  of  petting  and  cosseting 
and  of  coining  tender  little  names,  if  this  matrimonial  sugar- 
piummery  had  not  existed  ever  tiinee  the  Terrestrial  Para* 
dii?e.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  Adolphe's  condition  is  like  that 
of  children  towards  the  close  of  New  Tear's  week.  Bo  Carolina 
h  beginning  to  say,  not  in  wordi*,  but  in  acta,  in  manner,  in 
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mimetic  expressions:   "It's  diflSeult  to  tell  what  to  do  to 
please  a  man!** 

Giving  up  the  helm  of  the  boat  to  one's  wife,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly ordinary  idea,  and  would  hardly  deserve  the  qualification 
of  "triumphant,"  which  we  have  given  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter,  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by  that  of 
taking  it  back  again.  Adolphe  was  seduced  by  a  wish,  which 
invariably  seizes  persons  who  are  the  prey  of  misfortune,  to 
know  how  far  an  evil  will  go ! — to  try  how  much  damage  fire 
will  do  when  left  to  itself,  the  individual  possessing,  or  think- 
ing he  possesses,  the  power  to  arrest  it.  This  curiosity  pur- 
sues us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Then,  after  his  plethora 
of  conjugal  felicity,  Adolphe,  who  is  treating  himself  to  a 
farce  in  his  own  house,  goes  through  the  following  phases : 

First  Epoch.  Things  go  on  altogether  too  well.  Caro- 
line buys  little  account  books  to  keep  a  list  of  her  expenses 
in,  she  buys  a  nice  little  piece  of  furniture  to  store  her  money 
in,  she  feeds  Adolphe  superbly,  she  is  happy  in  his  approbation, 
she  discovers  that  very  many  articles  are  needed  in  the  house. 
It  is  her  ambition  to  be  an  incomparable  housekeeper. 
Adolphe,  who  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  censorship, 
no  longer  finds  the  slightest  suggestion  to  make. 

When  he  dresses  himself,  everything  is  ready  to  his  hands. 
Not  even  in  Armide's  garden  was  more  ingenious  tenderness 
displayed  than  that  of  Caroline.  For  her  phoenix  husband, 
she  renews  the  wax  upon  his  razor  strap,  she  substitutes  new 
suspenders  for  old  ones.  None  of  his  button-holes  are  ever 
widowed.  His  linen  is  as  well  cared  for  as  that  of  the  con- 
fessor of  the  devotee,  all  whose  sins  are  venial.  His  stockings 
are  free  from  holes.  At  table,  his  tastes,  his  caprices  even, 
are  studied,  consulted :  he  is  getting  fat !  There  is  ink  in  his 
inkstand,  and  the  sponge  is  always  moist.  He  never  has 
occasion  to  say,  like  Ix)ui8  XIV., "I  came  near  having  to  wait  P' 
In  short,  he  hears  himself  continually  called  a  love  of  a  man. 
He  is  obliged  to  reproach  Caroline  for  peglecting  herself:  she 
does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  her  own  needs.  Of  this 
gentle  reproach  Caroline  takes  note. 
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8£C0KD  Epoch,  The  scene  diangeis,  at  table,  Everytliing 
y  ■pQgly   dear.     Vegetables  are   beyond   oue*s   means* 

W  •-  a8  if  it  came  from  Campecbe.    Fruit?    Oh t  as  to 

froit,  prineejri,  bankers  and  great  lords  alone  am  eat  it 
l)ei?jsert  h  a  cause  of  ruin.  Adolphe  often  hears  Caroline  gay 
to  iladiune  Deiichars:  **How  do  you  manager'"  Conferenoea 
are  held  in  your  prejaence  upon  the  proper  way  to  keep  cooki* 
under  the  thumb. 

A  cook  who  entered  your  service  without  effects^  without 
clothes,  and  without  talent,  has  come  to  get  her  wages  in  a 
blue  merino  gown,  set  oflf  by  an  embroidered  neekcrchiefj  her 
ears  embellished  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings  enriched  with  small 
pearls,  her  feet  clothed  in  comfortable  shoes  which  give  you 
a  glimpse  of  neat  cotton  stockingn.  She  has  two  trunks  full 
nl  property,  aud  keeps  an  account  at  the  savings  bunk; 

Upon  thie  Caroline  complains  of  the  bad  morals  of  the 
lower  clashes;  she  ctmiplains  of  the  education  and  the  know)- 
edgt»  of  figures  which  distinguish  domestics.  From  time  to 
lime  §he  utters  little  axioms  like  the  following:  There  are 
iome  mistHkes  you  mu^t  make! — It's  only  those  who  do  noth- 
ing who  do  everything  well. — Slie  has  the  anxii^ties  tlmt  Iw'loivg 
to  power. — Ah !  men  are  fortunate  in  not  having  a  hou^e  t^ 
keep. — Women  bear  the  burflen  of  the  innumerable  details^. 

Caroline  incurs  debls.  But  as  slie  does  not  wish  to  he  in 
the  wrong,  she  begins  by  taking  the  ground  that  experience 
ifi  an  excellejit  thing,  and  that  you  can't  pay  too  dear  for  it. 
Adolphe  laughs  in  his  beard,  ae  he  foresees  a  catastrophe  whii  li 
will  PcgtoTi  him  his  authority. 

Tman  Epoch,  Caroline,  absorbed  in  the  idea  that  you 
sfacMftld  t*t\t  merely  to  lire,  treats  Adolphe  to  the  delights  of  a 
floiobitic  table. 

AdoIphe^B  stockings  are  either  full  of  holei  or  else  rough 
with  the  lichen  of  hasty  mendings,  for  the  day  is  ^  '  '     -s 
enough  for  all  tliat  his  wife  haa  to  do.    He  wear^  s^ 
blAobetied  by  use.     fTis  liDeo  in  old  and  gape§  Hk*-  a  door- 
keeiper,  or  like  the  dfK>r  itself.    At  a  time  w  hen  Adolphe  is  in 
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haste  to  conclude  a  matter  of  businesd,  it  takee  him  an  hour 
to  dress :  he  has  to  pick  out  his  garments  one  by  one^  opening 
many  an  article  before  finding  one  fit  to  wear.  But  Caroline  is 
charmingly  dressed.  She  has  pretty  bonnets,  velvet  boots, 
mantillas.  She  has  made  up  her  mind,  she  conducts  her 
administration  in  virtue  of  this  principle :  Charity  well  under- 
stood begins  at  home.  When  Adolphe  complains  of  the  con- 
trast between  his  poverty-stricken  wardrobe  and  Caroline's 
splendor,  she  says,  'TVTiy,  you  reproached  me  with  buying 
nothing  for  myself !' 

The  husband  and  the  wife  here  begin  to  bandy  jests  more  or 
lees  acrimonious.  One  evening  Caroline  makes  herself  very 
agreeable,  in  order  to  insinuate  an  avowal  of  a  rather  large 
deficit,  just  as  the  ministry  begins  to  eulogize  the  tax-payers, 
and  boast  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  when  it  is  preparing 
to  bring  forth  a  bill  for  an  additional  appropriation.  There 
is  this  further  similitude  that  both  are  done  in  the  chamber, 
whether  in  administration  or  in  housekeeping.  From  this 
springs  the  profound  truth  that  the  constitutional  system  is 
infinitely  dearer  than  the  monarchical  system.  For  a  nation 
as  for  a  household,  it  is  the  government  of  the  happy  balance, 
of  mediocrity,  of  chicanery. 

Adolphe,  enlightened  by  his  past  annoyances,  waits  for  an 
opportunity  to  explode,  and  Caroline  slumbers  in  a  delusive 
security. 

What  starts  the  quarrel?  Do  we  ever  know  what  electric 
current  precipitates  the  avalanche  or  decides  a  revolution? 
It  may  result  from  anything  or  nothing.  But  finally, 
Adolphe,  after  a  period  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  couple,  utters  this  fatal  phrase,  in  the 
midst  of  a  discussion:  "Ah!  when  I  was  a  bachelor!" 

Her  husband's  bachelor  life  is  to  a  woman  what  the  phrase, 
^Ttfy  dear  deceased,'*  is  to  a  widow's  second  husband.  These 
two  stings  produce  wounds  which  are  never  completely  healed. 

Then  Adolphe  goes  on  like  General  Bonaparte  haranguing 
the  Five  Hundred:  'We  are  on  a  volcano! — The  house  no 
longer  has  a  head,  the  time  to  come  to  an  understanding  has 
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Arrived. — You  talk  of  happinei^Sj  Caroline,  but  you  have  fain- 
promised,  iiii|]K?riled  It  l^y  yijnr  exaiitions,  yuu  kavu  violated 
the  civil  code:  you  have  mixed  yourself  up  m  the  disteusj^ioiia 
ai  butme^i,  and  you  have  invaded  the  eonjugal  nuthority, — 
We  DiUBt  reform  our  tnteriial  affairs." 

Caroline  docs  not  fthout,  like  the  Five  Hundred,  '^Down 
with  the  dietatorl"  For  people  never  ehout  a  man  down, 
when  they  fee]  that  they  can  put  him  down. 

''AVTien  I  was  a  bachelor  I  had  none  hnt  new  utoekingi!  I 
had  a  elean  napkin  every  day  on  my  plate.  The  restaurateur 
ooly  fit'eeed  me  of  a  determinate  earn.  I  have  driven  up  to  you 
my  beloved  liberty!     What  have  you  done  with  it?" 

"Ain  1  then  bo  very  wrong,  Adolphe,  to  have  sought  to  spnri! 
you  numerous  earei??**  gays^  Caroline,  taking  an  uttihide  l>t*fore 
her  husband.  *'Take  the  key  oi  the  money-box  back, — but 
do  )'oa  knoir  wimt  will  happen?  I  am  asbame^l,  but  you 
will  eotttpel  me  to  go  on  to  the  stage  to  get  the  merest  necea- 
earies  of  life.  Is  tliis  what  you  want  ?  Degrade  your  wife,  or 
bring  in  eonfliet  two  contrary,  hostile  interei^ts — ^ 

Such,  for  three  quarters  of  the  French  people  u  an  exaet 
definition  of  marriage, 

**Be  i)erfeetly  easy,  dear,"  reFumes  Caroline,  seating  hernt^lf 
in  her  chair  like  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  **I  will 
never  ask  you  for  anything.  I  am  not  a  beggar!  I  know 
what  ril  do — ^you  don^t  know  me  yet/' 

"li?ell,  what  will  you  do  ?*^  aeka  Adolphe ;  "it  eeems  impoa- 
iible  to  joke  or  have  an  explanation  with  you  women.  What 
wiJI  yon  do  r 

"It  doesn't  oonceru  you  at  all." 

*' Excuse  me,  madaiue,  quite  the  contTary.  Dignity, 
honor — ** 

**OKp  have  no  fear  of  that,  sir.  For  your  sake  more 
than  for  my  owti,  I  will  keep  it  a  dead  secret.-^ 

*'Come,  Caroline*  mv  own  Carohi,  what  do  you  mean  to 
do?*^ 

Caroline  darta  a  viper4ike  glance  at  Adolphu,  wlio  recoik 
.and  proceeds  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 


: 
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"There  now,  tell  me,  what  will  you  do?*'  he  repeats  after 
much  too  prolonged  a  silence. 

"I  shall  go  to  work,  sir  I" 

At  this  sublime  declaration,  Adolphe  executes  a  movement 
in  retreat,  detecting  a  bitter  exasperation,  and  feeling  the 
sharpness  of  a  north  wind  which  had  never  before  blown  in 
the  matrimonial  chamber. 

The  Abt  op  Being  a  Victim. 

On  and  after  the  Revolution,  our  vanquished  Caroline  adopts 
an  infernal  system,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  you  regret 
your  victory  every  hour.  She  becomes  the  opposition !  Should 
Adolphe  have  one  more  such  triumph,  he  would  appear  before 
the  Court  of  Assizes,  accused  of  having  smothered  his  wife 
between  two  mattresses,  like  Shakespeare^s  Othello.  Caroline 
puts  on  the  air  of  a  martyr ;  her  submission  is  positively  kill- 
ing. On  every  occasion  she  assassinates  Adolphe  with  a  "Just 
as  you  like  V'  uttered  in  tones  whose  sweetness  is  something 
fearful.  No  elegiac  poet  could  compete  with  Caroline,  who 
litters  elegy  upon  elegy :  elegy  in  action,  elegy  in  speech :  "her 
smile  is  elegiac,  her  silence  is  elegiac,  her  gestures  are  elegiac. 
Here  are  a  few  examples,  wherein  every  household  will  find 
some  of  its  impressions  recorded : 

After  Breakfast.  "Caroline,  we  go  to-night  to  the 
Deschars'  grand  ball,  you  know." 

'T^es,  love." 

After  Dinner.  "What,  not  dressed  yet,  Caroline?"  ex- 
claims Adolphe,  who  has  just  made  his  appearance,  magnifi- 
cently equipped. 

He  finds  Caroline  arrayed  in  a  gown  fit  for  an  elderly  lady 
of  strong  conversational  powers,  a  black  moire  with  an  old- 
fashioned  fan- waist.  Flowers,  too  badly  imitated  to  deserve 
the  name  of  artificial,  give  a  gloomy  aspect  to  a  head  of  hair 
which  the  chambermaid  has  carelessly  arranged.  Caroline's 
gloves  have  already  seen  wear  and  tear. 

*T  am  ready,  my  dear.'' 
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nVhflt.  iTJ  tlmt  clrees?'' 

*'I  liave  no  olber,  A  new  dfess  would  have  cost  three  hun- 
dred francs/' 

*nThy  did  you  not  td!  me?'' 

"I,  agk  you  for  ariytliitig,  after  what  has  happened  !'* 

"111  go  alone/*  Bays  Adolphe*  unwilling  to  be  humiliated 
in  Ills  wife. 

*'I  dare  gay  you  are  very  glad  to/'  returns  Caroline,  in  a 
captious  tone,  "it's  phi  in  enough  from  the  way  you  are  got  up/' 


Eleven  persons  are  in  the  parlor,  all  invited  to  dinner 
by  Adolphe.  Caroline  h  there,  looking  m  It  her  husband  had 
invited  hoT  too.     She  is  waiting  for  dinner  to  be  served, 

*^Sir/*  fays  the  parlor  nervant  in  a  whisper  to  his  master, 
*Hb<*  (*ook  doesn*t  know  what  on  earth  to  do!" 

**What>  the  matter  r 

'^l^'on  ^aid  nothing  to  her,  sir:  and  she  has  only  two  eide- 
dii^hes,  the  l)opf,  a  chicken,  a  salad  and  vegetables/' 

"Caroline,  didn^t  you  give  the  neceeeary  orders?" 

"How  did  I  know  that  you  had  company^  and  besides  I 
can't  L*ike  it  upon  my^lf  to  give  orders  here!  You  delivered 
nie  from  all  care  on  that  point,  and  I  thank  heaven  for  it 
pvury  day  of  my  life/' 


Madame  de  Fisehtaminel  has  called  to  pay  Madame  Caro- 
line a  visit.  She  findg  her  coughing  feebly  and  nearly  bent 
double  over  her  embroidery. 

'^Ah,  j*o  vou  are  working  thoi^e  slippers  for  your  dear 
Adolphe?^'  ' 

Adolphe  is  standing  before  the  fine- pi  ace  as  complacently 
m  may  be. 

**NOf  madame^  it*s  for  a  Iradefman  who  pays  me  for  th^m; 
li^      *  f>?,  my  labor  enables  me  to  treat  myself  to  some 

lit: 

Adnlpbe  reddena;  he  can't  very  well  beat  his  wife,  and 
Madame*  d**  Fischtnmincl  look^i  at  him  as  much  as  to  say» 
•^Vhat  does  this  menn?'* 
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'Tou  cough  a  good  deal^  my  darling/'  says  Madame  de 
Fiichtaminel. 
"Oh!"  returns  Caroline,  "what  is  life  to  me?" 


Caroline  is  seated,  conversing  with  a  lady  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, whose  good  opinion  you  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  retain. 
From  the  depths  of  the  embrasure  where  you  are  talking  with 
some  friends,  you  gather,  from  the  mere  motion  of  her  lips, 
these  words:  "My  husband  would  have  it  so!"  uttered  with 
the  nir  of  a  young  Roman  matron  going  to  the  circus  to  be 
devoured.  You  are  profoundly  wounded  in  your  several 
vanities,  and  wish  to  attend  to  this  conversation  while  listen- 
ing to  your  guests:  you  thus  make  replies  which  bring  you 
buck  such  inquiries  as:  "Why,  what  are  you  thinking  of?*' 
For  you  hnvo  lost  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  you  fidget 
nervously  with  your  feet,  thinking  to  yourself,  ''What  is  she 
telling  her  about  me?" 


Adolphe  is  dining  with  the  Deschars :  twelve  persons  are  at 
table,  and  Caroline  is  seated  next  to  a  nice  young  man  named 
Ferdinand,  Adolphe's  cousin.  Between  the  first  and  second 
course,  conjugal  happiness  is  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"There  is  nothing  easier  than  for  a  woman  to  be  happy," 
says  Caroline  in  reply  to  a  woman  who  complains  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"Tell  us  your  secret,  madame/*  says  M.  de  Fischtaminel 
agreeably. 

"A  woman  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  meddle  with  nothing 
to  consider  herself  as  the  first  servant  in  the  house  or  as  a 
slave  that  the  master  takes  care  of,  to  have  no  will  of  her  own, 
and  never  to  make  an  observation :  thus  all  goes  well.** 

This,  delivered  in  a  bitter  tone  and  with  tears  in  her  voice, 
alarm?  Adolphe,  Avho  looks  fixedly  at  his  wife. 

**Yon  forgi^t,  madame,  the  happiness  of  telling  about  one's 
happiness,"  he  returns,  dartinir  at  her  a  srlance  wortlnr  of  the 
tynutt  in  a  melodrama. 

Quito  s;itisfiod  with  having  <hown  herself  assassinated  or  on 
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the  point  of  being  bo,  Caroline  terns  her  head  aside^  furtively 
wip**&  airay  a  tear^  and  says : 

"Happinesg  c*annot  be  described !"' 

This  incident,  as  they  say  at  the  Chamber,  leads  to  nothing, 
but  Ferdinand  looks  upon  hh  cousin  m  an  angel  about  to  be 
ofleied  op. 

Same  one  allud&a  to  tlie  frightful  prevalence  of  inflamma- 
tioti  af  the  gt^maeh,  or  to  th^  nameless^  diseases  of  which 
yoting  women  die- 

**Ah,  too  happy  they  I*'  ei claims  Caroline^  as  if  she  were 
foieleliing  the  manner  of  her  death. 


Adolphe's  tnother-in-Iaw  eoinee  to  see  her  daughter.  Caro- 
line mya,  *^Iy  husband's  parlor:"  "Your  master's  chamber.'* 
Evefything  in  the  house  belongs  to  *^5ty  husband/' 

"Why,  what's  the  matter^  children?"  asks  the  mother-in- 
law  ;  '*}'0U  u^m  to  be  at  swords'  points." 

"Oh,  dear  me/*  says  Adolphe,  "nothing  but  that  Caroline 
haji  had  the  management  of  the  house  and  didn't  manage 
it  right,  that's  alL" 

*'ahe  got  into  debt,  I  suppose ?* 

^TfeSi  dearest  mamma." 

"Look  here,  Adolphe/'  mys  the  mother-in-law,  after  having 
wmited  to  be  left  alone  with  her  son,  "would  you  prefer  to 
have  my  danjrhter  mapmificenUy  rlresificd,  to  have  everything 
go  on  smoothly,  without  its  costing  you  anylkingf' 

Imagine^  if  yon  C4in,  the  expression  of  Adolphe's  physiog- 
nomy, as  he  hears  this  declaration  of  morfmn's  righU! 


Caroline  abandons  her  shabby  dress  and  appetra  in  a 
pplendid  one,  She  i^  at  the  Beschars' :  ever}'  one  compliments 
her  upon  her  taste,  upon  the  richness  of  her  materials,  upon 
her  lace,  her  jewels, 

•*Ah!  yon  liave  a  charming  husl>ond!**  my^  Madame  Des- 
char*,     Adolphe  imms  his  head  proudly,  and  looks  at  Caroline, 
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^'My  husband,  madame !  I  cost  that  gentleman  nothing, 
thank  heaven !     All  I  have  was  given  me  by  my  mother/' 

Adolphe  turns  suddenly  about  and  goes  to  talk  with  Ma- 
dame de  Fischtaminel. 


After  a  year  of  absolute  monarchy,  Caroline  says  very 
mildly  one  morning: 

"How  much  have  you  spent  this  year,  dear?" 

"1  don't  know." 

"Examine  your  accounts/' 

Adolphe  discovers  that  he  has  spent  a  third  more  than  dur- 
ing Caroline's  worst  year. 

"And  I've  cost  you  nothing  for  my  dress,"  she  adds. 


Caroline  is  playing  Schubert's  melodies.  Adolphe  takes 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  these  compositions  well-executed :  he 
gets  up  and  compliments  Caroline.     She  bursts  into  tears. 

"What's  the  matter?'* 

"Nothing,   I'm  nervous." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  subject  to  that/' 

"0  Adolphe,  you  won't  see  anything !  Look,  my  rings  come 
off  my  fingers:  you  don't  love  me  any  more — I'm  a  burden 
to  you—" 

She  weeps,  she  won't  listen,  she  weeps  afresh  at  every  word 
Adolphe  utters. 

"Suppose  you  take  the  management  of  the  house  back 
again?" 

"Ah !"  she  exclaims,  rising  sharply  to  her  feet,  like  a  spring 
figure  in  a  box,  "now  that  you've  had  enough  of  your  ex- 
perience! Thank  you!  Do  you  suppose  it's  money  that  I 
want?  Singular  method,  yours,  of  pouring  balm  upon  a 
wounded  heart.     No,  go  away." 

"Very  well,  just  as  you  like,  Caroline." 

This  "just  as  you  like"  is  the  first  expression  of  indifference 
towards  a  wife:  and  Caroline  seo<  before  her  an  abyss  towards 
which  she  has  been  walking  of  her  own  free  will. 


JURBIKD  UFK 


The  Frekcu  Camfaion. 


Tlif  (lis^^ft^rs*  of  1814  afflict  every  species  of  exietenop, 
Aft<?r  briUiant  dnvs  of  conquest,  after  the  period  during 
whreli  obwtiiclee  change  to  triumphs,  and  the  slightest  chei'k 
bef<utn*^  n  piece  of  good  fortimc,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
happiest  idens  turn  out  blunders,  when  courage  leads  to 
di^tniction.  and  when  your  very  fortifications  are  a  etumblmg' 
block.  Conjugnl  love,  which,  according  to  authors,  it  a 
peculiar  phajie  of  love^  hn^  mort*  than  anything  else,  ita 
Frcoch  Campaign,  its  fatal  18H.  The  devil  esj>ecially  love* 
lu  dangle  his  tail  in  the  affairs  of  poor  desolate  women,  and 
to  thift  Caroline  ha^  come. 

raroHrK'  in  trying  to  think  of  .^onie  niean^  of  bringing  licr 
hiinband  baek.  She  j^pend.s  many  solitary  hour^  at  home,  and 
during  this  time  her  iaiagination  worki.  She  g(M?9  and  come#, 
sihc  gets  up,  and  often  stands  pensivety  at  the  window,  look- 
ing at  the  stnH^t  and  seeing  nothing,  her  face  glued  to  the 
paneft,  and  feeling  a^  if  in  a  desert,  in  tlie  midst  of  her 
f riunds,  in  the  bosom  of  her  luxuriously  furnished  apartments. 

Now,  in  Paris,  nnlesa  a  peroon  occupy  a  house  of  his  own, 
ench^^d  lietween  a  court  find  a  ganlcn,  all  life  is  double.  At 
every  story,  a  family  gees  another  family  in  the  opposite 
house,  Even*lK>dy  plunges  his  gaze  at  will  into  his  neigh- 
bo/s  domains.  Tln*re  is  a  neccfisi ty  for  mutual  obi?crvtttion, 
a  common  right  of  searnh  froju  which  none  can  escaix*.  At  a 
given  time*  in  the  muniing,  you  get  up  early,  the  servant  oppo- 
site h  dueiting  the-  parlor,  ehe  has  left  the  windows  oj>cn  and 
has  put  the  rugs  on  the  railing;  you  divine  a  multitude  of 
Ihings,  and  vict*-ver*Mi,  Thug,  in  a  given  time,  you  are  ae- 
i|uninted  with  the  habits  of  the  pretty,  the  old,  thi*  young,  the 
(Tiqttctli»»h.  the  virtuous  woman  cppoiite,  or  the  caprices  of  the 
coxcomb,  the  invent ioni*  of  the  old  bachelor,  the  cfdor  of  the 
furniture,  and  the  cat  of  the  two  pair  front*  Everything 
furnishcii  a  hint,  and  becomes  matter  for  divination*  At  the 
fourth  story,  a  gTisi*ttc%  taken  by  surprise,  find*  herself — too 
late,  like  the  diaate  S^MUua, — the  prfy  of  the  delighted 
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lorgnette  of  an  aged  clerk,  who  earns  eighteen  hundred  francs 
a  year,  and  who  becomes  criminal  gratis.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  who,  for  the  present,  works 
without  wages,  and  is  only  nineteen  years  old,  appears  before 
the  sight  of  a  pious  old  lady,  in  the  simple  apparel  of  a  man 
engaged  in  shaving.  The  watch  thus  kept  up  is  never  relaxed, 
while  prudence,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  moments  of  forget- 
fulness.  Curtains  are  not  always  let  down  in  time.  A  woman, 
just  before  dark,  approaches  the  window  to  thread  her  needle, 
and  the  married  man  opposite  may  then  admire  a  head  that 
Raphael  might  have  painted,  and  one  that  he  considers  worthy 
of  himself — a  National  Guard  truly  imposing  when  under 
arms.  Oh,  sacred  private  life,  where  art  thou!  Paris  is  a 
city  ever  ready  to  exhibit  itself  half  naked,  a  city  essentially 
libertine  and  devoid  of  modesty.  For  a  person's  life  to  be 
decorous  in  it,  the  said  person  should  have  a  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.    Virtues  are  dearer  than  vices  in  Paris. 

Caroline,  whose  gaze  sometimes  steals  between  the  protect- 
ing muslins  which  hide  her  domestic  life  from  the  five  stories 
opposite,  at  last  discovers  a  young  couple  plunged  in  the  de- 
lights of  the  honey-moon,  and  newly  established  in  the  first 
story  directly  in  view  of  her  window.  She  spends  her  time 
in  the  most  exciting  observations.  The  blinds  are  closed 
early,  and  opened  late.  One  day,  Caroline,  who  has  arisen 
at  eight  o'clock,  notices,  by  accident,  of  course,  the  maid  pre- 
paring a  bath  or  a  morning  dress,  a  delicious  deshabille. 
Caroline  sighs.  She  lies  in  ambush  like  a  hunter  at  the 
cover ;  she  surprises  the  young  woman,  her  face  actually  illu- 
minatcil  with  happiness.  Finally,  by  dint  of  watching  the 
channing  couple,  she  sees  the  gentleman  and  lady  open  the 
window,  and  lean  gently  one  against  the  other,  as,  supported 
by  the  railing,  they  breathe  the  evening  air.  Caroline  gives 
herself  a  nervous  headache,  by  endeavoring  to  interpret  the 
phantasmagorias,  some  of  them  having  an  explanation  and 
others  not,  made  by  the  shadows  of  these  two  young  people  on 
the  curtains,  one  night  when  thoy  have  forgotten  to  dose  the 
shutters.     The  young  woman  is  often  seated^  melandioly  and 
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pen^ive^  waiting  for  her  ub^nt  litusband;  she  hears  the  tread 
of  a  hor&tj  or  the  nirnhlc  of  a  cab  ut  the  ati-eet  corner;  she 
^starts  from  the  sofa,  inid  from  liur  moveuieiitfij  it  is  caey  for 
^hirolme  to  see  that  she  eKckinis:  **  'Th  heV^ 
^^  **How  they  love  each  other!*'  says  Caroline  to  herseir 
I  By  dint  of  ncrvoug  headache,  Caroline  conceives  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenioofi  plan:  tht^  plan  cnnMst^  in  imi\g  the  conjugal 
^iss  of  the  opposite  neighbors  as  a  tonie  to  gUmnlate  Adolphe- 
idea  Is  not  without  depravity,  hut  then  Caroline's  inten- 

c»n  sanctifies  the  meaof ! 

'Adolphc/*  8he  sayg,  "we  ha^e  a  neighbor  opposite,  tho 
lov(*liest  woman,  a  brnnctte — ■* 

**0h,  yefl,"  return?  Adolphe*  *T  know  her.  She  b  a  friend 
nf  Jfadtime  dc  FischtamineTV:  Madamo  Foullepointe,  the  wife 
of  a  broker,  a  rhnnnin^  man  an*1  fi  pm\  follow,  rery  fond  of 
his  wife;  he*g  crazy  about  her.  11  i^  urtic^e  and  rooms  are  here> 
in  the  court,  while  thoee  on  the  street  are  inadanie'e.  I  know 
of  no  happier  hout?ehoId»  Fovdlepointe  talks  al>out  his  happi- 
ne^  everywhere^  even  at  the  Exchange;  he's  n>ally  quite  tire- 
iome." 

*1Vell  then,  W  g<H.Hl  enough  to  pre(*ent  MonsiiLmr  and  5ta- 
dame  Foullepointe  to  n)e,  I  should  bo  delighted  to  learn 
how  she  '  to  make  her  husband  lo?e  her  m  much: 

htre  they  irried  long?" 

**FiTe  yean,  just  like  ne " 

**0  Adolphe,  dear,  I  nm  dying  to  know  her:  make  ui  inti- 
mately acquainted.    Am  1  as  pretty  as  she?" 

*^VelU  if  I  were  to  meet  you  at  an  opera  ball,  and  if  you 
weren^t  my  wife,  T  declare,  I  shotildn't  know  which — " 

'^''on  are  real  i^wcct  to-day.  Pon't  forget  to  invite  them  to 
dinner  Saturday/' 

**rH  do  it  to*night,  Foullepointe  and  1  often  meet  on 
Hlmnge." 

•'Xow,"  says  Caroline,  "this  yonng  woman  will  doubtleea 
fell  me  what  her  method  of  action  is." 

Caroline  re^unn^s  her  pf*st  i>f  obs^ervation.  At  about  three 
*he  looks  through  the  flowers  which  form  as  it  were  n  l^ower 
vt  the  window,  and  exclaims,  **Two  perfect  doves  P* 
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For  the  Samrdar  in  qoeEtion,  Caroline  mrite  llonsieiii 
and  Madame  Debchar^,  tlie  wortfaj  Uon^ieur  FifriiiamineC 
in  khorif  the  most  Tirtuoufr  couples  of  her  K«c-ietT.  She  has 
brought  out  all  her  re»oarcefr :  t^he  ha&  ordered  ihe  mo$t  5iimp- 
tiiouj&  dinner,  she  ha§  taken  the  T^ilver  out  of  the  chest:  she 
means  to  do  all  honor  to  the  model  of  wives. 

**Mt  dear,  you  will  gee  to-night/*  fhe  savs  to  Madame 
Deicbars,  at  the  moment  when  all  the  women  are  looking  at 
each  other  in  silence,  ^'the  most  admirable  young  couple  in  the 
world,  our  opposite  neighbors:  a  yoimg  roan  of  fair  com- 
pbfxion,  fio  graoeftil  and  with  such  manners !  his  head  is  like 
I»rd  Byron'if,  and  he's  a  real  Don  Juan,  only  faithful :  he's 
madly  in  lore  with  hi«  wife.  The  wife  is  charming  and  has 
di«oovered  the  secret  of  making  love  eternal :  I  shall  perhaps 
obtain  a  second  crop  of  it  from  her  example.  Adolphe,  when 
lie  sees  tliem,  will  blush  at  his  conduct,  and — '^ 

The  senrant  announces:  '^Monsieur  and  Madame  Foulle- 
polnte." 

Madame  Foullepointe,  a  pretty  brunette,  a  genuine  Parisian, 
slight  and  erect  in  form,  the  brilliant  light  of  her  eye  quenched 
by  her  long  lashes,  charmingly  dressed,  sits  down  upon  the 
sofa.  Caroline  bows  to  a  fat  gentleman  with  thin  gray  hair, 
who  follows  this  Paris  Andalusian,  and  who  exhibits  a  face  and 
paunch  fit  for  Silcnus,  a  butter-colored  pate,  a  deceitful,  liber- 
tine sniile  upon  his  big,  heavy  lips, — in  short,  a  philosopher  I 
Caroline  looks  upon  this  individual  with  astonishment'. 

"Monsieur  Foullepointe,  my  dear,"  says  Adolphe,  present- 
ing the  worthy  quinquagenarian. 

"I  am  delighted,  madanio,"  says  Caroline,  good-naturedly, 
''tliat  you  have  brought  your  father-in-law  [profound  sen- 
sation], but  we  shall  soon  sec  vour  husband,  I  trust — " 

"Madame—!" 

Everybody  listens  and  looks.  Adolphe  becomes  the  object 
of  every  one's  attention  :  he  is  literally  dumb  with  amazement : 
if  he  could,  he  would  whisk  Caroliue  ofT  through  a  trap,  as  at 
the  theatre. 

"This  is  Monsieur  Foullqxjinle,  my  husband,^'  says  Ma- 
dame Foullepointe. 
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Caroline  turns  scarka  aj^  slit:  a*i^s  her  ridiculous  blunder, 
tmd  Adolphe  ac'uthes  her  with  a  look  of  tliirty-six  candle- 
power, 

"Yon  said  he  wa^  young  and  fair/'  whispers  Madame  Bea- 
chars.  Madame  FouUeiKjiiite, — knowing  lady  that  she  is, — 
boldly  flaring  at  the  ceiling* 

A  month  aft^r,  Madame  Foullepninte  and  Caroline  become 
inUmate,  Adolphe,  who  i^  taken  up  with  Madame  de  Fisch- 
tiiininrl,  pJiYs  no  aHention  to  this  dangerous  friendshipj  a 
friendjship  which  will  bear  its  fruits,  for — ^pray  leani  this — 

Aidom* — Woman  have  carrupied  mote  women  than  mm 
hwe  ever  Icved. 

A  Solo  oh  the  Hearse. 


After  a  period^  the  length  of  which  dependgi  on  the  strength 
of  Caroline '§  prineiplet^j  she  appears  to  Iw  languishing;  and 
when  Adolphe,  anxious  for  deeonim*t5  sjike*  m  he  sees  her 
tehed  out  upon  the  sofa  like  a  snake  in  the  sun,  asks  her, 
hat  IS  the  matter,  love?  what  do  you  wantF" 

*1  wish  I  was  dead  !'*  ^he  replies, 

"Quite  a  merry  and  flgreeahle  wish  T 

**It  i&n't  death  tlmt  frightens  me,  it's  »iiffering*" 

**I  euppo^  that  n^eaDs  that  I  don*t  make  yon  happy !  That'^B 
the  way  with  women  V' 

Adolphe  strides  about  the  room,  talking  ineolierently:  but 
lie  19  hrught  in  a  dead  halt  by  ee**ing  Caroline  dtj  her  tears» 
which  are  really  flowing  artistically,  in  an  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Do  you  fe<^l  sick?" 

n  don*t  feel  well.  [Silence,]  I  only  hop©  that  I  ehall 
live  long  enough  to  sec  my  daughter  marne*l,  for  I  know 
the  meaning,  now,  of  the  expression  m  little  nnderetood  by 
the  young — (he  choice  of  a  htisbandf  Go  to  your  amusemeuta, 
Adolphe;  a  woman  who  thinks  of  the  future,  a  woman  who 
guffers,  !^  not  at  all  diverting r  come,  go  and  ha^e  a  good 
time," 
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*^Vhere  do  you  feel  bad  ?** 

"I  don't  feel  bad,  dear :  I  never  was  better.  I  don't  need 
anything.  No,  reallv,  1  am  better.  There,  leave  me  to  my- 
aelf.'' 

This  time,  being  the  first,  Adolphe  goes  away  almoet  sad. 

A  week  pas»ies,  during  which  Caroline  orders  all  the  ser- 
vants to  conceal  from  her  husband  her  deplorable  situation: 
she  languishes,  she  rings  when  she  feels  she  is  going  off,  she 
uses  a  great  deal  of  ether.  The  domestics  finally  acquaint 
their  master  with  madame's  conjugal  heroism,  and  Adolphe 
remains  at  home  one  evening  after  dinner,  and  sees  his  wife 
passionately  kissing  her  little  Mario. 

"Poor  child  !  I  regret  the  future  only  for  your  sake !  What 
is  life,  I  should  like  to  know?"' 

"Come,  my  dear,"  says  Adolphe,  "don't  take  on  so/' 

"I'm  not  taking  on.  Death  doesn't  frighten  me — T  saw  a 
funeral  this  morning,  and  I  thought  how  happy  the  body  was  I 
How  comes  it  that  I  think  of  nothing  but  death?  Is  it  a 
disease?     I  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  die  by  my  own  hand." 

The  more  Adolphe  tries  to  divert  Caroline,  the  more  closely 
she  wraps  herself  up  in  the  crape  of  her  hopeless  melancholy. 
This  second  time,  Adolphe  stays  at  home  and  is  wearied  to 
dt»ath.  At  the  third  attack  of  forced  tears,  he  goes  out  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction.  He  finally  gets  accustomed  to 
these  everlasting  murmurs,  to  these  dying  postures^  these 
crocodile  tears.     So  he  says : 

"If  you  are  sick,  Caroline,  you'd  better  have  a  doctor.^ 

"Just  as  you  like !  It  will  end  quicker,  so.  But  bring  a 
famous  one,  if  you  bring  any." 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  Adolphe,  worn  out  by  bearing  the 
funereal  air  that  Caroline  plays  him  on  every  possible  key, 
brings  home  a  famous  doctor.  At  Paris,  doctors  are  all  men 
of  discernment,  and  are  admirably  versed  in  conjugal  noeog- 
raphy. 

"Well,  madame,"  says  the  great  physician,  *Tiow  bajyenp 
it  that  so  pretty  a  woman  allows  herself  to  be  sick?^ 

"Ah !  sir,  like  the  nose  of  old  father  Aubrv,  I  aspire  to  the 
tomb—" 
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Caroline,  out  of  consideration  for  Adolphe,  makes  a  feeble 
effort  to  aniile* 

"Tut,  tut!  But  your  eyet?  are  clear:  they  don't  seem  to 
neetl  our  infernal  drugs:"' 

**Look  agmin,  doctor,  1  am  eaten  up  with  fever,  a  elow^  im- 
perceptible fever — " 

And  she  fastens  her  mo&t  roguish  glance  upon  the  illustrious 
doctor,  who  says  to  himself,  "What  eyee  I" 

"Now,  let  me  see  your  tongue." 

Caroline  puts  out  her  taper  tongue  between  two  rows  of 
teeth  as  white  as  those  of  a  dog, 

''It  IS  a  little  bit  furred  at  the  root:  but  you  have  break- 
fasted— ^'  observes  the  great  physician,  turning  towards 
Adotphe. 

**0h,  a  mere  nothing,*'  rettima  Caroline;  "two  cups  of 
tea—" 

Adolphe  and  the  illustrious  leech  look  at  eaeh  other,  for 
the  doctor  wonders  ii  hether  it  is  the  husband  or  the  wife  that 
i^  trifling  with  him, 

**What  do  vou  feel  ?'*  gravely  ineimrea  the  physician. 

'1  don^t  sfeep/' 

'^Oood!" 

**1  have  no  appetite/* 

**Welir' 

'*I  have  a  pain,  here," 

The  doctor  examines  the  part  indicated. 

'*Very  good,  we'll  liwk  at  that  by  and  by/' 

*'Now  and  then  a  shudder  passes  over  me — " 

''Very  goodr 

*T  have  melancholy  fits,  I  am  always  thinking  of  death,  I 
fe©I  promptingB  of  suicide — " 

"Dear  me!    Really!' 

^*I  have  rushes  of  heat  to  the  face :  look,  there's  a  oonstaot 
trembling  in  my  eyelid.'* 

**CapitaI !     We  call  that  a  triBmus  " 

The  doctor  goes  into  an  e^cpla nation,  which  last«  n  quarter 
of  in  botir,  of  the  trismus,  emplftytng  the  nio»t  licietilifie 
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termfl.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  trismus  is  the  trismus: 
but  he  observes  with  the  greatest  modesty  that  if  science 
knows  that  the  trismus  is  the  trismus,  it  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  this  nervous  affection,  which  comes  and  goes, 
appears  and  disappears — "and,"  he  adds,  "we  have  decided 
that  it  is  altogether  nervous." 

"Is  it  very  dangerous?"  asks  Caroline,  anxiously. 

"Not  at  all.    How  do  you  lie  at  night  ?" 

"Doubled  up  in  a  heap." 

"Good.     On  which  side?" 

"The  left." 

'^ery  welL    How  many  mattresses  are  there  on  your  bed  ?" 

"Three." 

"Good.     Is  there  a  spring  bed?" 


"What  is  the  spring  bed  stuffed  with?" 

"Horse  hair." 

"Capital.    Let  me  see  you  walk.    No,  no,  naturally,  and  as 
if  we  weren't  looking  at  you." 

Caroline  walks  like  Fanny  Elssler,  communicating  the  most 
Andalusian  little  motions  to  her  tournure. 

"Do  jou  feel  a  sensation  of  heaviness  in  your  knees?" 

*^Vell,  no — ''  she  returns  to  her  place.     "Ah,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  do." 

"Good.     Have  you  been  in  the  house  a  good  deal  lately  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  a  great  deal  too  much — and  alone." 

"Good.     I  thought  so.     What  do  you  wear  on  your  head  at 
night?" 

"An  embroidered  night-cap,  and  sometimes  a  handkerchief 
over  it." 

"Don't  you  feel  a  lieat  there,  a  slight  perspiration?" 

"How  can  I,  when  Fm  asleep?" 
.  "Don't  you  find  your  night-cap  moist  on  your  forehead, . 
when  you  wake  up  ?" 

"Sometimes." 

"Capital.     Give  me  your  hand." 

The  doctor  takes  out  his  watch. 
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live  a  vertigo?"  niiks  Carolioe. 
ilu^hr'   say*  tiie   doctor,  counting  the  pulse^   "In   the 
evening?'^ 

"'No,  in  the  inorning." 

"Ah,  bless  me,  a  vertigo  in  the  morniiigj"  sa3*s  the  doctor, 
looking  at  AdoJphe. 

"Well,  uTf  what  do  you  think  of  my  wife's  condition?*^  asks 
Adolphe. 

**Tho  Duke  of  G.  has  not  gone  to  London/'  says  the  great 
physician,  while  examining  Caroline's  skin,  "and  there'i?  a 
good  deal  t<aid  about  it  in  the  fauhourg  St«  Germain/** 

""ITave  you  patienta  there?'*  a^ks  Caroline, 

"Nearly  a]]  my  patiente  are  there.  Dear  me,  yes^  I've 
got  «evf^n  io  K\'  this  morning;  eonic  of  them  are  in  danger/' 

'*lVhat  3o  you  think  of  me,  i^ir?*'  says  Caroline. 

"Madame,  you  need  attention,  n  great  deal  of  attention, 
you  liiiist  take  qnleting  liquors,  plenty  of  syrup  of  gum,  a 
mild  dietf  white  moat,  and  a  good  deal  of  exereise.'* 

"There  go  twenty  francs/'  eays  Adolphe  to  him^lf  with  a 
HtiiUe. 

The  great  physician  takes  Adolphe  by  th^  arm,  and  draws 
him  out  with  him,  as  he  takes  his  leave:  Caroline  follows  them 
OD  tiptoe. 

**My  dear  »ir/*  says  the  great  phyaician,  "I  have  jn&t  pre- 
scribed  very  insutflciently  for  your  wife,  I  did  not  wish  to 
frighten  her:  this  affair  coneema  you  more  nearly  than  you 
imagine.  Don't  neglect  her ;  she  has  a  powerful  temperament, 
and  enjoys  violent  health;  all  this  Teacts  upon  her.  Xature 
has  its  laws,  which,  when  disregarded,  compel  obedience.  She 
may  get  into  a  morbid  state,  which  would  oanse  you  bitterly 
to  rt*pi*nt  having  neglected  her.  If  you  love  her,  why,  love 
her:  but  if  you  don't  love  her,  and  nevertljeless  desire  to  pre- 
fervc  the  mother  of  your  childri*n,  the  resolution  to  come  to 
h  ft  matter  of  hygiejie,  but  it  can  only  proceed  from  you!" 

*TIow  well  he  underj^tand^  me!"  says  Caroline  to  her^lf. 
She  opens  the  door  and  says;  '^Doctor,  you  did  not  write  down 
the  doses !" 
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The  great  physician  smiles^  bows  and  slipa  the  twenty 
franc  piece  into  his  pocket;  he  then  leaves  Adolphe  to  his 
wife,  who  takes  him  and  says : 

"What  is  the  fact  about  my  condition?  Mnst  I  prepare 
for  death  r 

^'Bah!  He  says  you're  too  healthy!"  cries  Adolphe,  im- 
patiently. 

Caroline  retires  to  her  sofa  to  weep. 

"Whatisit,  now?" 

'*So  I  am  to  live  a  long  time — I  am  in  the  way — yoa  don't 
love  me  any  more — I  won't  consult  that  doctor  again — ^I 
don't  know  why  Madame  Foullepointe  advised  me  to  see  him, 
he  told  me  nothing  but  trash — I  know  better  than  he  iriiat  I 
needr 

*TVTiat  doyouneed?" 

"Can  you  ask,  ungrateful  man?"  and  Caroline  leans  her 
head  on  Adolphe's  shoulder. 

Adolphe,  very  much  alarmed,  sayS  to  himself:  **Thc  doctor^s 
right,  she  may  get  to  be  morbidly  exacting,  and  then  what 
will  become  of  me?  Here  I  am  compelled  to  chooee  between 
Caroline's  phvsical  extravagance,  or  some  young  cousin  or 
other." 

Meanwhile  Caroline  sits  down  and  sings  one  of  Schnberf 8 
melodies  with  all  the  agitation  of  a  hypoebondriae. 
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PART  SECOND. 


Preface. 


r    liitvi 


Tf,  reader^  you  have  grasped  the  intent  of  tins  hook, — and 
Infinite  honor  ib  done  you  by  the  suppoaition :  the  profounde§t 
author  does  not  always  coniprehcntl,  I  muy  my  never  eomprt*- 
hend§,  the  different  meanings  of  his  h<M>k,  nor  \U  \yennng,  nor 
the  good  nor  the  harm  it  may  do — if,  thon,  yon  htivi^  Iwstoweil 
e  attention  upon  these  little  scenes  of  marned  life,  you 
liitve  perhaps  noticed  their  color — 

'T^^hat  color?"  Kome  |!:TO€er  will  douhtlesis  ask;  "Ixioks  apo 
bound  in  yellow,  blue,  gre^n,  pearl-gray,  white — *' 

Alail  hooks  possess  another  color,  they  are  dml  by  the 
author^  and  certain  writers  Wrow  their  dye.  Some  hooka 
lt*t  their  color  come  off  on  to  othen^.  More  tlinn  this.  Btyok^ 
ar«  dark  or  fair,  light  brown  or  re<l.  They  have  a  sex,  too  I  I 
know  of  male  bookfi,  and  female  book^^  of  books  which*  md  to 

;  have  no  sex,  which  we  hoj>o  is  not  the  case  with  this  one, 

pposing  that  you  do  this  collection  of  nosographic  sketches 
the  honor  of  calling  it  a  Ixjok, 

Thus  far,  the  troubles  we  hnve  described  have  been  e%elu- 
siTely  inflicted  by  the  wife  upon  the  husband.  You  have  th^rc- 
foie  seen  only  the  masculine  §ide  of  the  book.  And  if  the 
author  really  has  the  sense  of  hearing  for  which  we  give  him 
otdit,  he  has  already  taught  more  than  one  indignant  exeU- 
mation  or  remonstrance: 

**^He  telle  us  of  nothing  but  vexations  suffered  by  our  hu»- 
banda,  as  if  we  didn't  hH%'e  ouj  petty  trouble^  too!*' 

Oh,  women  1  you  have  lR>en  heard,  for  if  you  do  not  always 
make  yourselves  understood,  you  are  always  sure  io  make 

umelves  hcflrd. 

It  would  therefort  be  iignally  unju^^t  to  lay  upcm  you  *done 


,     ar« 
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the  reproaches  that  every  being  brought  under  the  yoke  {con- 
jugium)  has  the  right  to  heap  upon  that  necessary,  sacred, 
useful,  eminently  conservative  institution, — one,  however,  that 
is  often  somewhat  of  an  encumbrance,  and  tight  about  the 
joints,  though  sometimes  it  is  also  too  loose  there. 

I  will  go  further!  Such  partiality  would  be  a  piece  of 
idiocy. 

A  man, — not  a  writer,  for  in  a  writer  there  are  many  men, 
— an  author,  rather,  should  resemble  Janus,  see  behind  and 
before,  become  a  spy,  examine  an  idea  in  all  its  phases,  delve 
alternately  into  the  soul  of  Alceste  and  into  that  of  Phitenete, 
know  everything  though  he  does  not  tell  it,  never  be  tiresome, 
and — 

We  will  not  conclude  this  programme,  for  we  should  tell 
the  whole,  and  that  would  be  frightful  for  those  -who  reflect 
upon  the  present  condition  of  literature. 

Furthermore,  an  author  who  speaks  for  himself  in  the  middle 
of  his  book,  resembles  the  old  fellow  in  *^The  Speaking  Pic- 
ture,''  when  he  puts  his  face  in  the  hole  cut  in  the  painting. 
The  author  does  not  forget  that  in  the  Chamber,  no  one  can 
take  the  floor  between  two  votes.    Enough,  therefore! 

Here  follows  the  female  portion  of  the  book :  for,  to  resemble 
marriage  perfectly,  it  ought  to  be  more  or  less  hermaphroditic. 

Husbands  During  the  Second  Month. 

Two  young  married  women,  Caroline  and  Stephanie,  who 
had  been  early  friends,  at  Mile  M^chefer's  boarding  school, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  educational  institutions  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Honor6,  met  at  a  ball  given  by  Madame  de  Fisch- 
taminel,  and  the  following  conversation  took  place  in  a  win- 
dow-seat in  the  boudoir. 

It  was  so  hot  that  a  man  had  acted  upon  the  idea  of  going  to 
breathe  the  fresh  night  air,  some  time  before  the  two  young 
women.  He  had  placed  himself  in  the  angle  of  the  balcony, 
and,  as  there  wore  many  flowers  before  the  window,  the  two 
friends  thought  themselves  alone.  This  man  was  the  author's 
best  friend. 
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One  of  the  two  ladie^^  standing  at  the  corner  ot  the  ein bra- 
kept  wflteh  by  looking  at  the  boudoir  und  the  parlore. 

lc  other  had  m  plared  herself  ag  not  to  be  in  the  draft,  which 
wm  DevenhcleBs  tempered  by  the  mui?lin  and  silk  curtaini^. 

The  l>oudoir  was  empty,  the  hall  was  just  beginning,  the 
gaming-tables  were  open,  olTeri ng  their  green  cloths  and  their 
packi  of  cards  still  compressed  in  the  frail  ease  placed  upon 
them  by  the  customs  office.  The  second  quadrille  was  in  prog- 
ress. • 

All  who  go  to  balls  will  rememher  that  phase  of  large  parties 

Khen  the  ^lests  are  not  yet  all  arrived,  but  when  the  rooms 
^  already  filled — a  moment  which  gives  the  mistress  of  the 
Mb  a  tran^iitory  pang  of  terror.  This  moment  is,  other 
nb  of  comparison  apart,  like  that  which  deeides  a  victory 
or  the  lo98  of  a  battle. 

You  will  understand,  therefore,  how  what  was  meant  to  be 
i  secret  now  obtains  the  honors  of  publicity* 
**Well,  Caroline?" 

t**Well,  Stephanie  P 
'^weii  r 
A  double  sigh. 
**^H«Te  you  forgotten  our  agreement?^' 
"No." 

'*\Vhy  haven^t  you  been  to  see  me,  then?'' 
*^I  am  never  left  alone.     Even  here  we  shall  hardly  have 
tiine  to  talk/* 

"Ah  I  if  Adolphe  were  to  get  into  such  habits  as  thatr* 
exclaimed  Caroline, 
^ou  saw  us,  Armand  and  me,  when  he  paid  me  what  is 
I  donH  know  why^  his  court.** 
t«,  I  admired  him,  I  thought  yon  very  happy,  you  had 
found  your  ideal,  a  fine,  good-sized  man,  always  well  dressed, 
with  yellow  gloves,  hie  beard  well  thaven,  patent  leather  bootSp 
a  clean  abirty  exquisitely  neat,  and  so  alteotive — ^' 
*Tec,  yes,  go  on/' 
**Iu  short,  quite  an  elegant  man ;  his  voice  waa  femininely 
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sweet,  and  then  such  gentleness !  And  his  promises  of  happi- 
ness and  liberty!  His  sentences  were  veneered  with  rose- 
wood. He  stocked  his  conversation  with  shawls  and  laoes. 
In  his  smallest  expression  you  heard  the  rumbling  of  a  coach 
and  four.  Your  wedding  presents  were  magnificent.  Armand 
seemed  to  me  like  a  husband  of  velvet,  of  a  robe  of  birds' 
feathers  in  which  you  were  to  be  wrapped." 

^'Caroline,  my  husband  uses  tobacco." 

"So  does  mine ;  that  is,  he  smokes." 

"But  mine,  dear,  uses  it  as  they  say  Napoleon  did :  in  short, 
he  chews,  and  I  hold  tobacco  in  horror.  The  monster  found  it 
out,  and  went  without  it  for  seven  months." 

"All  men  have  their  habits.  They  absolutely  must  use  some- 
thing." 

^TTou  have  no  idea  of  the  tortures  I  endure.  At  night  I  am 
awakened  with  a  start  by  one  of  my  own  sneezes.  As  I  go  to 
sleep  my  motions  bring  the  grains  of  snuff  scattered  over  the 
pillow  under  my  nose,  I  inhale,  and  explode  like  a  mine.  It 
seems  that  Armand,  the  wretch,  is  used  to  these  surprises,  and 
doesn't  wake  up.  I  find  tobacco  everywhere,  and  I  certainly 
didn't  marry  the  customs  office." 

^^ut,  my  dear  child,  what  does  this  trifling  inconvenience 
amount  to,  if  your  husband  is  kind  and  possesses  a  good  dis- 
position ?" 

"He  is  as  cold  as  marble,  as  particular  as  an  old  bachelor, 
as  communicative  as  a  sentinel;  and  he's  one  of  thoae  men 
who  say  yes  to  everything,  but  who  never  do  anything  but  what 
they  want  to." 

^TDeny  him,  once." 

*Tve  tried  it." 

"What  came  of  it?" 

"He  threatened  to  reduce  my  allowance,  and  to  keep  back 
a  sum  big  enough  for  him  to  get  along  without  me." 

"Poor  Stephanie !    He's  not  a  man,  he's  a  monster." 

"A  calm  and  methodical  monster,  who  wears  a  scratch,  and 
who,  every  night — " 

'^ell,  every  night—" 
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**Wait  a  mittute! — who  takes  a  tumbler  erery  night,  and 
"puts  ^vcn  false  teeth  in  it."" 

'"What  a  trap  your  marriage  was  I  At  aoy  rate,  Armaiid  i& 
rieh/' 

nTho  knows?" 

**(3ood  heavenjs!  Why,  jou  seem  to  me  on  the  point  of 
k»fnmiog  very  unhappy^ — or  very  happy/' 

"Well,  de^r,  how  is  it  with  youP' 

**Ohj.  a»  for  me,  I  have  nothing  as  yet  but  a  pin  that  pricks 
mo:  hut  it  ii^  intolerable," 

*^'I*tKir  creaturp!  You  don*t  know  your  own  happiness: 
come,  what  is  it  ?" 

Here  the  Tonnpf  woman  whispered  in  the  other's  oar,  &o  that 
it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  single  word.  The  conversation 
rrcomrnenced,  or  nil  her  finis^hcd  Ity  a  sort  of  inference. 

''So,  your  Ailolphe  k  jealou??" 

"JealoUB  of  wliom?  Wc  never  leave  each  other,  and  that, 
in  It^lf^  is  an  annoyance.  I  can't  stand  it.  1  don't  dare  to 
^'ape,  I  am  expected  to  be  forever  enacting  the  woman  in 
love.    It's  fatiguing," 

**CaroUner' 

"Welir 

**What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

'*ne^i|!:n  myself.     What  are  you?" 

"Fight  tlie  customs  office," 

This  litth*  trouble  trnds  to  prove  that  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal deception,  the  two  bqsqs  can  well  cry  quite. 

DiSAPPOlKTED    AmBITION- 

I,    cuomnmLiM  the  geeat. 


A  yonng  man  has  forsaken  his  natal  city  in  the?  depths  of 

one  of  tfje  department **,  rather  clearlv  mftrked  by  M.  Charles 
Dupin.  He  felt  (hat  glor\'  of  noine  sort  h waited  htm:  suppo,=e 
that  of  a  painter,  a  novelist,  a  journalist,  a  poet,  a  great  states- 
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Young  Adolphe  de  Chodoreille — that  we  may  be  perfectly 
understood — wished  to  be  talked  about,  to  become  celebrated, 
to  be  somebody.  This,  therefore,  is  addressed  to  the  mass  of 
aspiring  individuals  brought  to  Paris  by  all  sorts  of  vehicles, 
whether  moral  or  material,  and  who  rush  upon  the  city  one 
fine  morning  with  the  hydrophobic  purpose  of  overturning 
everybody's  reputation,  and  of  building  themselves  a  pedestal 
with  the  ruins  they  are  to  make, — until  disenchantment  fol- 
lows. As  our  intention  is  to  specify  this  peculiarity  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  epoch,  let  us  take  from  among  the  various  per- 
sonages the  one  whom  the  author  has  elsewhere  called  Ar Dis- 
tinguished Provenqal. 

Adolphe  has  discovered  that  the  most  admirable  trade  is 
that  which  consists  in  buying  a  bottle  of  ink,  a  bunch  of  quills, 
and  a  ream  of  paper,  at  a  stationer's  for  twelve  francs  and  a 
half,  and  in  selling  the  two  thousand  sheets  in  the  ream  over 
again,  for  something  like  fifty  thousand  francs,  after  haying, 
of  course,  written  upon  each  leaf  fifty  lines  replete  with  style 
and  imagination. 

This  problem, — ^twelve  francs  and  a  half  metamorphosed 
into  fifty  thousand  francs,  at  the  rate  of  five  sous  a  line — ^urges 
numerous  families  who  might  advantageously  employ  their 
members  in  the  retirement  of  the  provinces,  to  thrust  them 
into  the  vortex  of  Paris. 

The  young  man  who  is  the  object  of  this  exportation, 
invariably  passes  in  his  natal  town  for  a  man  of  as  much  imagi- 
nation as  the  most  famous  author.  He  has  always  studied 
well,  he  writes  very  nice  poetry,  he  is  considered  a  fellow  of 
parts :  he  is  besides  often  guilty  of  a  charming  tale  published 
in  the  local  paper,  which  obtains  the  admiration  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

His  poor  parents  will  never  know  what  their  son  has  come 
to  Paris  to  learn  at  great  cost,  namely :  That  it  is  difficult  to 
be  a  writer  and  to  understand  the  French  language  short  of 
a  dozen  years  of  herculean  labor:  That  a  man  must  have 
explored  every  sphere  of  social  life  to  become  a  genuine 
novelist,   inasmuch  as  the  novel   is  the  private  history  of 
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oations:  That  the  great  story-tellers,  JE^op,  Lueian,  Boc- 
caccio, BiibelaiH,  Cenantcp,  Swift,  La  Fontaine,  I^csage, 
Sterne,  Voltain?,  Walter  Scott,  the  imknown  Arabians  of  the 
Thofimnd  and  Om  Nifjhtg,  were  all  men  of  genius?  ns  wfll  m 
giants  of  trudltion. 

Their  Adolphe  f^rveg  hii*  literary  apprenticeship  in  two  or 
three  coffee-houses,  becomes  a  nieinl>er  of  the  Society  of  Men 
of  Letterfi,  attacks,  with  or  without  reason,  men  of  talent  who 
i!on*t  read  his  articles,  assuniea  a  niikler  tone  on  seeing  the 

;jiowerlesenes8  of  hh  criticisms,  offen?  novelettes  to  the  papers 
which  toss  them  from  one  to  the  otlier  as  if  thej  were  shuttle- 
cocks: and,  after  five  or  six  years  of  exercises  more  or  less 

.JiitiguiDjL%  of  drendfiil    privations    which   ^rio\i«ly    tax   hig 

^parents,  he  altsiioB  a  certain  poiiition. 

This  position  may  be  des^cribed  ae  followt^:  Thanks  to  a  sort 
of  reciproeal  support  extended  to  en  eh  iither,  and  which  an 
ijQ|?enious  writer  lias  called  '* Mutual  Admiration,''  Adolphe 

Krften  sees  his  name  cited  among  the  names  of  eelebritiei*,  either 
n  the  prospectuses  of  tbe  hook'lrade,  or  in  the  li.^ts  of  now.^- 
papers  about  to  appear.  Piddfsheps  print  the  title  of  one  of 
his  works  under  the  deeeitfu!  heading  ^'Ix  Press/"  which 
might  t»e  called  the  typogniphical  menagerie  of  hears.*  Cho- 
doreOle  is  sometimes  mentioned  among  the  promising  young 
men  of  the  literary  world. 

For  eleven  years  Adolphe  de  Chodoreille  remains  in  the 
ranks  of  the  pnmiising  young  men;  he  finally  obtains  a  free 
enti^nee  to  the  theatres,  thanks  to  some  dirty  work  or  certain 
artides  of  dramatic  criticism :  he  tries  to  pas*«  for  a  good  fel- 
low; and  as  he  loses  his  illusions  respecting  glory  and  the 
world  of  Paris,  he  gets  into  debt  and  lit?  yenrs  begin  to  Ml 
upon  him. 

A  paper  which  finds  itself  in  a  tight  place  asks  him  for  mu^ 

•  A  hm.r  {aurm\  \m  m.  rlay  whic?h  tin*  bwn  it fiiwHJ  by  &  mult  Uuri*  of  ih«fttr«i,  but 
«1li«h  m  finally  fefjr««ttil*d  jit  m  tiiue  *Jnfii  Bomc  mJiEin«<'r  or  olliff  fe«|«  lli#ikMd  of 
QOe.  Tlia  wot4  Iia*  (i^<>«««iirily  >ii«Vf1  from  the  liknitiiM(T<  of  lh«  irijiga  ititft  Uia 
jatfofs  of  JounuiUitTi.  «nd  !■  MpptiH  to  novtls  »hicb  wiindfr  the  tir««tA  in  M^nr^ti 
of  *  ptib1i«h«r. 
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of  his  bears  revised  by  his  friends.  This  has  been  retouched 
and  revamped  every  five  years,  so  that  it  smells  of  the  poma- 
tum of  each  prevailing  and  then  forgotten  fashion.  To 
Adolphe  it  becomes  what  the  famous  cap,  which  he  was  con- 
stantly staking,  was  to  Corporal  Trim,  for  during  five  years 
"Anything  for  a  Woman"  (the  title  decided  upon)  "will  be 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  productions  of  our  epoch." 

After  eleven  years,  Chodoreille  is  regarded  as  having  writ- 
ten some  respectable  things,  five  or  six  tales  published  in  the 
dismal  magazines,  in  ladies'  newspapers,  or  in  works  intended 
for  children  of  tender  age. 

As  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  possesses  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  black 
cassimere  trousers,  and  when  he  pleases  may  thus  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  elegant  diplomat,  and  as  he  is  not  without 
a  certain  intelligent  air,  he  is  admitted  to  several  more  or  less 
literary  salons:  he  bows  to  the  five  or  six  academicians  who 
possess  genius,  influence  or  talent,  he  visits  two  or  three  of  our 
great  poets,  he  allows  himself,  in  coflEee-rooms,  to  call  the  two 
or  three  justly  celebrated  women  of  our  epoch  by  their  Chris- 
tian names ;  he  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  blue  stockings 
of  the  second  grade, — who  ought  to  be  called  socks, — and  he 
shakes  hands  and  takes  glasses  of  absinthe  with  the  stars  of 
the  smaller  newspapers. 

Such  is  the  history  of  every  species  of  ordinary  men — men 
who  have  been  denied  wliat  tlioy  call  good  luck.  This  good 
luck  is  nothing  less  than  unyielding  will,  incessant  labor,  con- 
tempt for  an  easily  won  celebrity,  immense  learning,  and  that 
patience  which,  according  to  Buffon,  is  tlie  whole  of  genius, 
but  which  certainly  is  the  half  of  it. 

You  do  not  yet  see  any  indication  of  a  petty  trouble  for 
Caroline.  You  imagine  that  this  history  of  five  hundred 
young  men  engaged  at  this  moment  in  wearing  smooth  the 
paving  stones  of  Paris,  was  written  as  a  sort  of  warning  to 
the  families  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France:  but  read 
these  two  letters  which  lately  passed  between  two  girls  differ- 
ently married,  and  you  will  see  that  it  was  as  necessary  as 
the  narrative  t/y  which  ever}'  true  melodrama  was  until  lately 
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ejcpi!Cted  to  open*  You  will  divine  thy  skill Cul  manffiuvre**  of 
the  Farii^diiii  iwacock  spreading  his  tail  in  the  recesses  of  his 
native  Tillage,  and  poliehing  up,  for  matriraonial  purpose?*, 
the  rays  of  his  glory,  which,  like  those  of  the  sun,  are  onlj 
warm  and  brilliant  at  a  dii^tanee. 


From  Madiime  Claire  de  la  Roulandiir^,  fi/a  Jugauli,  to 
Madame  Adotphe  de  ChodoreUhj^  nfa  Hmirimd. 

**VrFIERS. 

'nfou  have  not  yet  written  to  me.  and  it*»  real  unkind  in 
you.  Doii*t  you  rt*inembcr  that  tin*  happier  was  to  write  first 
nnd  to  consoli^  her  who  remaimtl  in  the  country? 

**8incc  your  departure  for  Parisi*  I  htive  married  Monsieur 
de  la  Rouhuiditko,  the  prcBident  n£  the  tribunal.  You  know 
Um,  and  you  can  judge  whether  lam  happy  or  not,  with  my 
hc^rt  saitmiif'd,  as  it  is,  with  our  idea^*  I  was  not  ignorant 
what  my  lot  would  he:  1  live  with  the  ex -president,  my  huB- 
band's  uncle,  and  with  my  mother-in-law,  who  has  preserved 
tiothinj?  of  the  ancient  parliamentary  society  of  Aix  hut  its 
priih*  and  it^  gevcriiy  of  manners.  1  am  i^eldora  alone,  T  never 
(JO  out  unlesa  accompanied  by  my  mother*  in -law  or  my  Ima* 
bttiuL  We  rc^vc  the  heavy  pt^aple  of  tho  eity  in  the  evening* 
They  play  whist  at  two  ftona  a  p*nnt,  and  I  listen  to  converaa- 
tione  of  tbis  nature; 

"  'Montiieiir  Vitremont  \b  dead^  and  \en\m  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  fruncB,'  ssays  the  aseociate  judge,  a  young 
tnan  of  forty-seven,  who  is  as  entertaining  as  a  northwest 
wind. 

*"Are  you  qtiite  sure  of  that?' 

^^The  ihni  refers  to  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
fnuiee.  A  little  judge  then  holds  forth,  he  runs  over  the 
inve^tmentfi*  the  otliers  diKni>*g  their  value,  and  it  is  definitely 
Nettled  that  if  he  ha^  not  left  two  hundred  and  eighty  tbou* 
i,  \w  left  something  near  it* 
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"Then  comes  a  universal  concert  of  eulogy  heaped  upon 
the  dead  man's  body,  for  having  kept  his  bread  under  lock  and 
key,  for  having  shrewdly  invested  his  little  savings  accumu- 
lated sou  by  sou,  in  order,  probably,  that  the  whole  city  and 
those  who  expect  legacies  may  applaud  and  exclaim  in  admira- 
tion, 'He  leaves  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs!* 
Now  everybody  has  rich  relations  of  whom  they  say  ^Will  he 
leave  anything  like  it?'  and  thus  they  discuss  the  quick  as 
they  have  discussed  the  dead. 

"They  talk  of  nothing  but  the  prospects  of  fortune,  the 
prospects  of  a  vacancy  in  office,  the  prospects  of  the  harvest. 

"When  we  were  children,  and  used  to  look  at  those  pretty 
little  white  mice,  in  the  cobbler's  window  in  the  rue  St.  Mac- 
lou,  that  turned  and  turned  the  circular  cage  in  which  they 
were  imprisoned,  how  far  I  was  from  thinking  that  they  would 
one  day  be  a  faithful  image  of  my  life ! 

"Think  of  it,  my  being  in  this  condition ! — I  who  fluttered 
my  wings  so  much  more  than  you,  I  whose  imagination  was 
so  vagabond !  My  sins  have  been  greater  than  yours,  and  I 
am  the  more  severely  punished.  I  have  bidden  farewell  to  my 
dreams :  I  am  Madame  la  Prisidente  in  all  my  glory,  and  I 
resign  myself  to  giving  my  arm  for  forty  years  to  my  big  awk- 
ward Houlandidre,  to  living  meanly  in  every  way,  and  to  hav- 
ing forever  before  me  two  heavy  brows  and  two  wall-eyes 
pierced  in  a  yellow  face,  which  is  destined  never  to  know  what 
it  is  to  smile. 

"But  you,  Caroline  dear,  you  who,  between  ourselves,  were 
admitted  among  the  big  girls  while  I  still  gamboled  among 
the  little  ones,  you  whose  only  sin  was  pride,  you, — at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  and  with  a  dowry  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs, — capture  and  captivate  a  truly  great  man,  one  of  the 
wittiest  men  in  Paris,  one  of  the  two  talented  men  that  our 
village  has  produced. — What  luck! 

^Hfou  now  circulate  in  the  most  brilliant  society  of  Paris. 
Thanks  to  the  sublime  privileges  of  genius,  you  may  appear 
in  all  the  salons  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  be  cordially 
received.    You  have  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  company 
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of  the  two  or  three  celebrated  women  of  our  age,  where  so  many 
good  things  are  said,  where  the  happy  speeches  which  arrive 
out  here  like  Congreve  rockets,  are  first  fired  ofL  You  go  to 
the  Baron  Schinner's  of  whom  Adolphe  so  often  spoke  to  ns, 
whom  all  the  great  artists  and  foreigners  of  celebrity  visit. 
In  shorty  before  long,  you  will  be  one  of  the  queens  of  Paris, 
if  you  wish.  You  can  receive,  too,  and  have  at  your  house  the 
lions  of  literature,  fashion  and  finance,  whether  male  or 
female,  for  Adolphe  spoke  in  such  terms  about  his  illustrious 
friendships  and  his  intimacy  with  the  favorites  of  the  hour, 
that  I  imagine  you  giving  and  receiving  honors. 

^'With  your  ten  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  the  legacy  from 
your  Aunt  Carabas,  added  to  the  twenty  thousand  francs  that 
your  husband  earns,  you  must  keep  a  carriage ;  and  since  you 
go  to  all  the  theatres  without  paying,  since  journalists  are 
the  heroes  of  all  the  inaugurations  so  ruinous  for  those  who 
keep  up  with  the  movement  of  Paris,  and  since  they  are  con- 
stantly invited  to  dinner,  you  live  as  if  you  had  an  income  of 
sixty  thousand  francs  a  year!  Happy  Caroline!  I  don*t 
wonder  you  forget  me ! 

"I  can  understand  how  it  is  that  you  have  not  a  moment 
to  yourself.  Your  bliss  is  the  cause  of  your  silence,  so  I  par- 
don you.  Still,  if,  fatipnied  with  so  many  pleasures,  you  one 
day,  upon  the  summit  of  your  grandeur,  think  of  your  poor 
Claire,  write  to  nie,  toll  me  what  a  marriage  with  a  great  man 
is,  describe  those  great  Parisian  ladies,  especially  those  who 
write.  Oh  !  I  should  so  much  like  to  know  what  they  arc  made 
of!  Finally  don't  forget  anything,  unless  you  forget  that 
you  are  loved,  as  ever,  by  your  poor 

"Claire  Juoault.'' 


From  Madame  Adolphe  de  Chodoreille  to  Madame  la  Presi" 
dentc  de  la  Roidandiere,  at  Viviers. 

*Taris. 
''Ah !  my  poor  Claire,  could  you  have  known  how  many 
wretched  little  griefs  your  innocent  letter  would  awaken,  you 
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never  would  have  written  it.  Certainly  no  friend,  and  not 
even  an  enemy^  on  seeing  a  woman  with  a  thousand  mosquito- 
bites  and  a  plaster  over  them^  would  amuse  herself  by  tearing 
it  off  and  counting  the  stings. 

"I  will  begin  by  telling  you  that  for  a  woman  of  twenty- 
seven^  with  a  face  still  passable,  but  with  a  form  a  little  too 
much  like  that  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  the  humble  part  I 
play,  I  am  happy !  Let  me  tell  you  why :  Adolphe,  rejoicing 
in  the  deceptions  which  have  fallen  upon  me  like  a  hail-storm, 
smooths  over  the  wounds  in  my  self-love  by  so  much  affection, 
BO  many  attentions,  and  such  charming  things,  that,  in  good 
truth,  women — so  far  as  they  are  simply  women — ^would  be 
glad  to  find  in  the  man  they  marry  defects  so  advantageous. 
But  all  men  of  letters  (Adolphe,  alas!  is  barely  a  man  of 
letters),  who  are  beings  not  a  bit  less  irritable,  nervous,  fickle 
and  eccentric  than  women,  are  far  from  possessing  such  solid 
qualities  as  those  of  Adolphe,  and  I  hope  they  have  not  all 
been  as  unfortunate  as  he. 

"Ah !  Claire,  we  love  each  other  well  enough  for  me  to  tell 
you  the  simple  truth.  I  have  saved  my  husband,  dear,  from 
profound  but  skillfully  concealed  poverty.  Far  from  receiving 
twenty  thousand  francs  a  year,  he  has  not  earned  that  sum  in 
the  entire  fifteen  years  that  he  has  been  at  Paris.  We  occupy 
a  third  story  in  the  rue  Joubert,  and  pay  twelve  hundred  francs 
for  it;  we  have  some  eighty-five  hundred  francs  left,  with 
which  I  endeavor  to  keep  house  honorably. 

"I  have  brought  Adolphe  luck ;  for  since  our  marriage,  he 
has  obtained  the  control  of  a  feuilleton  which  is  worth  four 
hundred  francs  a  month  to  him,  though  it  takes  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  time.  He  owes  tliis  situation  to  an  investment. 
We  employed  the  seventy  thousand  francs  left  me  by  my  Aunt 
Carabas  in  giving  security  for  a  ne\vspaix}r;  on  this  we  get 
nine  per  cent,  and  we  liave  stock  besides.  Since  this  transac- 
tion, which  was  concluded  some  ton  months  ago,  our  income 
has  doubled,  and  we  now  possess  a  competence.  I  can  com- 
plain of  my  marriage  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  no  more 
than  as  regards  my  affections.    My  vanity  alone  has  Buffered, 
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aod  my  fimbitiou  has  beeu  iswiunpecl.  You  will  UQderEt&ni! 
the  varioui?  petty  troubles  which  have  assailed  me.  by  a  single 
qiecitncn, 

"Adolj>hf ,  you  roTneml>er>  appeared  to  us  on  iBtimate  terms 
with  the  famous  Barouosi  Sohinuer,  j^o  rGBowned  for  her  wit, 
her  ijifluence,  her  w^ealth  and  her  connection  with  celebrated 
men*  I  siippoR'd  that  he  \vm  wi.4eoniod  at  Ikt  houee  m  a 
friecd :  my  hut=hand  i>rc;^*nted  me^  and  I  was  coldly  rec'eived.  I 
saw  that  her  rooms  were  furnished  with  extraTagant  luxury; 
and  iiUitiYKl  of  Madame  SchiniierV  returning  my  call,  I 
%ipeeived  a  cHrdj  twenty  days  afterward,  and  at  an  insolently 
impropiT  hour, 

**Oii  arriving  at  Paris,  I  went  to  walk  upon  the  boulevanl, 
proud  of  my  anonymous  great  man.  lie  nudged  me  with  hk 
eltiow,  and  mkl^  pointing  out  a  fat  lltUe  ill-dregfied  man, 
There***;  $o  aud  mV  He  nientioncxl  one  of  Ihc  seven  or  eight 
illustrioiui  men  in  Frant^e*  1  got  rewdy  my  h»ok  of  adniinition, 
•ad  I  saw  Adolphe  rupturously  dotling  hii*  hat  to  tlie  truly 
great  man,  who  replied  by  the  curt  little  nod  that  yon  voucli* 
!?iife  a  person  with  whoni  you  hjive  doubt lesJii  esehnnged  hanliy 
four  words  in  ten  years*  Adolphe  had  begged  a  look  for  my 
aake*  *Doesn*t  he  know  yon?'  I  said  to  my  husband.  *0b, 
jfifiy  but  he  probably  took  me  for  Homeliody  el^/  replied  he. 

**And  »o  of  poetgj  go  of  eelelinited  muisieians,  so  of  statesmen. 
But,  aA  a  compensation^  we  etop  and  talk  for  ten  minutes  in 
front  of  some  arcade  or  other^  with  Messieurs  Armand  du  Can- 
tal,  Gijorge  Beannoir,  Felix  Verdoret,  of  whom  you  have  never 
beard.  Mcsdames  Constant ine  Hamachard,  Anaiii  Crottat, 
afbd  Lueienne  Vouillon  threaten  me  with  their  blue  friendship. 
We  dine  editors  totally  unknown  in  our  province.  Finally^ 
I  have  had  the  painful  happiness  of  seeing  Adolphe  decline 
an  invitation  to  an  evening  party  to  which  I  was  not  bidden. 

"Oh  I  Clare  dear,  talent  is  still  the  rare  flower  of  spon- 
liilieou«  growth,  that  no  greenhouse  culture  can  produce,  I 
db  not  dec«Hve  myself:  Adolphe  is  an  ordinarv  man,  knowa, 
estimated  as  ancb:  he  has  no  other  chance,  an  lie  himself  says^ 
than  to  lake  his  place  among  the  utiiitiis  of  literature.    Ha 
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was  not  without  wit  at  Yiviers :  but  to  be  a  man  of  wit  at  Paris, 
you  must  possess  every  kind  of  wit  in  formidable  doses. 

"I  esteem  Adolphc :  for,  after  some  few  fibs,  he  frankly  con- 
fessed  his  position^  and,  without  humiliating  himself  too 
deeply,  he  promised  that  I  should  be  happy.  He  hopes,  like 
numerous  other  ordinary  men,  to  obtain  some  plaee,  that  of 
an  assistant  librarian,  for  instance,  or  the  pecuniary  manage- 
ment of  a  newspaper.  Who  knows  but  we  may  get  him  elected 
deputy  for  Viviers,  in  the  course  of  time? 

*  We  live  in  obscurity :  we  have  five  or  six  friends  of  either 
sex  whom  we  like,  and  such  is  the  brilliant  style  of  life  which^ 
your  letter  gilded  with  all  the  social  splendors. 

*Trom  time  to  time  I  am  caught  in  a  squall,  or  am  the  butt 
of  some  malicious  tongue.  Thus,  yesterday,  at  the  opera,  I 
heard  one  of  our  most  ill-natured  wits,  L6on  de  Lora,  say  to 
one  of  our  most  famous  critics,  T!t  takes  Chodoreille  to  dis- 
cover the  Caroline  poplar  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone !'  They 
had  heard  my  husband  call  me  by  my  Christian  name.  At 
Viviers  I  was  considered  handsome.  I  am  tall,  well  made, 
and  fat  enough  to  satisfy  Adolphe !  In  this  way  I  learn  that 
the  beauty  of  women  from  the  country  is,  at  Paris,  precisely 
like  the  wit  of  country  gentlemen. 

"In  short,  I  am  absolutely  nobody,  if  that  is  what  you  wish 
to  know:  but  if  you  desire  to  learn  how  far  my  philosophy 
goes,  understand  that  I  am  really  happy  in  having  found  an 
ordinary  man  in  my  pretended  great  one. 

"Farewell,  dear  Claire !  It  is  still  I,  you  see,  who,  in  spite 
of  my  delusions  and  the  petty  troubles  of  my  life,  am  the  most 
favorably  situated :  for  Adolphe  is  young,  and  a  charming  fel- 
low. 

"Caroline  Heurtaut/' 

Claire's  reply  contained,  among  other  passages,  the  follow- 
ing: "I  hope  that  the  indescribable  happiness  which  you  enjoy, 
will  continue,  thanks  to  your  philosophy/'  Clairo,  as  any 
intimate  female  friend  would  have  done,  consoled  herself  for 
her  president  by  insinuations  respecting  Adolphe's  prospects 
and  future  conduct 
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EL  ANOTHER  GLANCE   AT  CHODOaKILUi:. 


iSI 


(Letter  discovered  one  day  in  a  cafeket^  while  ^he  was  mak- 
ing me  wait  a  long  time  and  trying  to  get  rid  ol  a  hanger-on 
who  could  not  be  made  to  understand  hidden  meanings.  I 
caught  cold — but  I  got  hold  of  this  letter,) 

This  fatnous  note  was  found  on  a  paper  wliicli  thv  nolary  » 
clerka  had  thought  of  no  imporhuiee  in  the  inventory  of 
the  estate  of  M*  Ferdinand  de  Bourgarel,  who  was  mourned 
of  late  by  politics,  arts  and  amouri?,  and  in  whom  i^  endt^l  ihe 
gr^t  Provencal  bouec  of  Borgarelli;  for,  as  is  generally 
known,  the  name  Bourgarel  is  a  eormption  of  Borgarelli  just 
ii  Uie  French  Girardin  ie  llie  Florentine  Gherartlini* 

An  intelligent  render  will  find  little  di(!iculty  in  placing 
this  letter  in  its  proper  epoch  in  the  livea  of  Adolphe  and 
Caroline* 


**My  dear  Friend: 

"I  thought  myself  lucky  indeed  to  marry  an  artist  as  su- 
perior in  his  talent  as  in  his  personal  attribntee,  equalh'  great 
in  «oul  and  mind,  worldly-wi^,  and  likely  to  rise  by  fol!oning 
the  public  road  without  being  obliged  to  wander  along  crooked, 
doubtful  by-paths.  However,  you  knew  Adolpluy;  you  ap- 
predaled  his  worth,  I  am  loved,  he  is  a  father,  I  idolize  our 
children.  Adolphe  is  kindness  it^lf  to  me;  I  admire  and 
love  him.  But,  my  dear,  in  this  complete  liappine&s  Inrke  a 
thorn.  The  roses  upon  which  I  reeUiie  have  more  than  ona 
fold.  In  the  heart  of  a  woman,  folds  speedily  turn  to 
woundi.  Thcpc  wounds  eoon  blec*d,  the  evil  spreads,  we  suffer, 
the  snifering  aw^akens  though tF»  the  thoughts*  swell  and  change 
the  coarse  of  sentiment. 

"Ah  I  my  dear,  you  eball  know  about  it,  though  it  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  say — ^but  we  live  as  much  by  vanity  as  by  love.  To 
live  by  love  alone,  one  must  dwell  somewhere  eke  than  In 
Paris.  What  fliJTerence  would  it  make  to  us  whether  we  had 
only  one  white  perenle  gown,  if  the  man  we  love  did  not  seo 
ether  women  dressed  differently,  more  elegantly  than 
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women  who  inspire  ideas  by  their  ways,  by  a  multitude  of 
little  things  which  really  go  to  make  up  great  passions? 
Vanity,  my  dear,  is  cousin-german  to  jealousy,  to  that  beau- 
tiful and  noble  jealousy  which  consists  in  not  allowing  one's 
empire  to  be  invaded,  in  reigning  undisturbed  in  a  soul,  and 
passing  one's  life  happily  in  a  heart. 

"Ah,  well,  my  woman's  vanity  is  on  the  rack.  Though 
some  troubles  may  seem  petty  indeed,  I  have  learned,  unfor- 
tunately, that  in  the  home  there  are  no  petty  troubles.  For 
everything  there  is  magnified  by  incessant  contact  with  sensa- 
tions, with  desires,  with  ideas.  Such  then  is  the  secret  of 
that  sadness  which  you  have  surprised  in  me  and  which  I 
did  not  care  to  explain.  It  is  one  of  those  things  in  which 
words  go  too  far,  and  where  writing  holds  at  least  the  thought 
within  bounds  by  establishing  it.  The  effects  of  a  moral 
perspective  differ  so  radically  between  what  is  said  and  what 
is  written!  All  is  so  solemn,  so  serious  on  paper!  One 
cannot  commit  any  more  imprudences.  Is  it  not  this  fact 
which  makes  a  treasure  out  of  a  letter  where  one  gives  one's 
self  over  to  one's  thoughts  ? 

"You  doubtless  thought  me  wretched,  but  I  am  only 
wounded.  You  discovered  nie  sitting  alone  by  the  fire,  and 
no  Adolphe.  I  had  just  finished  putting  the  children  to  bed ; 
they  were  asleep.  Adolphe  for  the  tenth  time  had  been 
invited  out  to  a  house  where  I  do  not  go,  where  they  want 
Adolphe  without  his  wife.  There  arc  drawing-rooms  where 
he  goes  without  me,  just  as  there  are  many  pleasures  in  which 
he  alone  is  the  guest.  If  he  were  M.  de  Navarreins  and 
I  a  d'Espard,  society  would  never  think  of  separating  us;  it 
would  want  us  always  together.  His  habits  are  formed;  he 
does  not  suspect  the  humiliation  which  weighs  upon  my  heart. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  the  slightest  inkling  of  this  small  sorrow 
which  I  am  ashamed  to  own,  he  would  drop  society,  he  would 
become  more  of  a  prig  than  the  people  who  come  between  us. 
But  he  would  hamper  his  progress,  he  would  make  enemies, 
he  would  raise  up  obstacles  by  imposing  me  upon  the  salons 
where  I  would  be  subject  to  a  thousand  slights.     That  is  why 
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I  prefer  my  sufferings  to  what  would  happen  were  they  dis- 
covered- 

"Adolphe  will  succeed !  He  carries  my  revenge  in  his  beau- 
tiful heady  does  this  man  of  genius.  One  day  the  world  shall 
pay  for  all  these  slights.  But  when?  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
forty-five.  My  beautiful  youth  will  have  passed  in  my  chim- 
ney-comer, and  with  this  thought:  Adolphe  smiles,  he  is 
enjoying  the  society  of  fair  women,  he  is  playing  the  devoted 
to  them,  while  none  of  these  attentions  come  my  way. 

''It  may  be  that  these  will  finally  take  him  from  me ! 

'*No  one  undergoes  slight  without  feeling  it,  and  I  feel 
tliat  I  am  slighted,  though  young,  beautiful  and  virtuous. 
Now,  can  I  keep  from  thinking  this  way?  Can  I  control 
my  anger  at  the  thought  that  Adolphe  is  dining  in  the  city 
without  me?  I  take  no  part  in  his  triumphs;  I  do  not  hear 
the  witty  or  profound  remarks  made  to  others!  I  could  no 
longer  be  content  with  bourgeois  receptions  whence  he  rescued 
me,  upon  finding  me  distinguee,  wealthy,  young,,  beautiful 
and  witty.     There  lies  the  evil,  and  it  is  irremediable. 

"In  a  word,  for  some  cause,  it  is  only  since  I  cannot  go  to 
a  certain  salon  that  I  want  to  go  there.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  of  the  ways  of  a  human  heart.  The  ancients  were 
wiije  in  having  their  gi/n cecums.  The  collisions  between  the 
pride  of  the  women,  caus^Hl  by  these  gatherings,  though  it 
dates  back  only  four  centuries,  has  cost  our  ovra  day  much 
disaffection  and  numerous  bitter  debates. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  my  dear,  Adolphe  is  '»lways  warmly 
welcomed  when  he  comes  l)ack  home.  Still,  no  nature  is 
strong  enough  to  await  always  with  the  »mie  ardor.  What 
a  morrow  that  will  be,  following  the  evening  when  his  welcome 
is  less  warm! 

"Now  do  you  see  the  depth  of  the  fold  which  I  mentioned? 
A  fold  in  the  heart  is  an  abvss,  like  a  crevasse  in  the  Alps — 
a  profundity  whose  depth  and  extent  we  have  never  been  able 
to  calculate.  Thu<?  it  is  l)etween  two  l)eings,  no  matter  how 
near  they  may  be  drawn  to  each  other.  One  never  realizes  the 
weight  of  suffering  which  oppresses  his  friend.     This  seems 
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such  a  little  thing,  yet  one's  life  is  affected  by  it  in  all  its 
length,  in  all  its  breadth.  1  have  thus  argued  with  myself; 
but  the  more  I  have  argued,  the  more  thoroughly  have  I 
realized  the  extent  of  this  hidden  sorrow.  And  I  can  only  let 
the  current  carry  me  whither  it  will. 

'Two  voices  struggle  for  supremacy  when — ^by  a  rarely  for- 
tunate chance — I  am  alone  in  my  armchair  waiting  for 
Adolphe.  One,  I  would  wager,  comes  from  Eugene  Dela- 
croix's Faust  which  I  have  on  my  table.  Mephistopheles 
speaks,  that  terrible  aide  who  guides  the  swords  so  dextrously. 
He  leaves  the  engraving,  and  places  himself  diabolically  before 
me,  grinning  through  the  hole  which  the  great  artist  has 
placed  under  his  nose,  and  gazing  at  me  with  that  eye  whence 
fall  rubies,  diamonds,  carriages,  jewels,  laces,  silks,  and  a 
thousand  luxuries  to  feed  the  burning  desire  within  me. 

"  'Are  you  not  fit  for  society  ?'  he  asks.  ^You  are  the  equal 
of  the  fairest  duchesses.  Your  voice  is  like  a  siren's,  your 
hands  cwnmand  respect  and  love.  Ah!  that  arm! — place 
bracelets  upon  it,  and  how  pleasingly  it  would  rest  upon  the 
velvet  of  a  robe !  Your  locks  are  chains  which  would  fetter 
all  men.  And  you  could  lay  all  your  triumphs  at  Adolphe's 
feet,  show  him  your  power  and  never  use  it.  Then  he  would 
fear,  where  now  he  lives  in  insolent  certainty.  Come!  To 
action!  Inhale  a  few  mouthfuls  of  disdain  and  you  will 
exhale  clouds  of  incense.  Dare  to  reign !  Are  you  not  next 
to  nothing  here  in  your  chimney-comer  ?  Sooner  or  later  the 
pretty  spouse,  the  beloved  wife  will  die,  if  you  continue  like 
this,  in  a  dressing-gown.  Come,  and  you  shall  perpetuate 
your  sway  through  the  arts  of  coquetry!  show  yourself  in 
salons,  and  your  pretty  foot  shall  trample  down  the  love  of 
your  rivals.' 

''The  other  voice  comes  from  my  white  marble  mantel, 
which  rustics  like  a  garment.  I  think  I  see  a  veritable  goddess 
crowned  with  white  roses,  and  bearing  a  palm-branch  in  her 
hand.  Two  blue  eyes  smile  down  on  me.  This  simple  image 
of  virtue  says  to  mo: 

*"Be  content!     Remain  good  always,  and  make  this  man 
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happy.  That  is  the  whole  of  your  mission.  The  sweetness 
of  angels  triumphs  over  all  pain.  Faith  in  themselves  has 
enabled  the  martyrs  to  obtain  solace  even  on  the  brasiers  of 
their  tormentors.  Suffer  a  moment;  you  shall  be  happy  in 
the  end.' 

^^Sometimes  Adolphe  enters  at  that  moment  and  I  am  con- 
tent. But,  my  dear,  I  have  less  patience  than  love.  I  almost 
wish  to  tear  in  pieces  the  woman  who  can  go  everywhere,  and 
whose  society  is  sought  out  by  men  and  women  alike.  What 
profound  thought  lies  in  the  line  of  Moli^rc : 

*'  The  worid,  dear  Agnes,  is  a  curious  thing  I ' 

'TTou  know  nothing  of  this  petty  trouble,  you  fortunate 
Mathilde !  You  are  well  bom.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  for 
me.  Just  think!  I  can  write  you  things  that  I  dared  not 
speak  about.  Your  visits  mean  so  muq)i;  come  often  to  see 
your  poor 

"Caroline.** 

"Well/'  said  I  to  the  notary's  clerk,  "do  you  know  what  was 
the  nature  of  this  letter  to  the  late  Bourgarel  ?" 
"No." 

"A  note  of  exchange." 
Neither  clerk  nor  notary  understood  my  meaning.  Do  you  ? 

The  Panos  op  Innocence. 

"Yes,  dear,  in  the  married  state,  many  things  will  happen 
to  you  which  you  are  far  from  expecting :  but  then  others  will 
happen  which  you  expect  still  less.     For  instance — " 

The  author  (may  we  say  the  ingenious  author?)  qui  castigat 
ridendo  moren,  and  who  has  undertaken  the  Petty  Troubles  of 
Married  Life,  hardly  needs  to  remark,  that,  for  prudence'  sake, 
he  here  allows  a  lady  of  high  distinction  to  speak,  and  that  he 
does  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  her  language,  though  he 
professes  the  most  sincere  admiration  for  the  charming  person 
to  whom  he  owes  his  acquaintance  with  this  petty  trouble. 
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^'For  instance — ^  she  says. 

He  nevertheless  thinks  proper  to  avow  that  this  person  is 
neither  Madame  Foullepointe^  nor  Madame  de  Fischtaminel^ 
nor  Madame  Deschars. 

Madame  Desehars  is  too  prudish,  Madame  Foullepointe  too 
absolute  in  her  household^  and  she  knows  it;  indeed^  what 
doesn't  she  know  ?  She  is  good-natured,  she  sees  good  society, 
she  wishes  to  have  the  best :  people  overlook  the  vivacity  of  her 
witticisms,  as,  under  Louis  XIV.,  they  overlooked  the  remarks 
of  Madame  Comuel.  They  overlook  a  good  many  things  in 
her;  there  are  some  women  who  are  the  spoiled  children  of 
public  opinion. 

As  to  Madame  de  Fischtaminel,  who  is,  in  fact,  connected 
with  the  aflfair,  as  you  shall  see,  she,  being  unable  to  recrimi- 
nate, abstains  from  words  and  recriminates  in  acts. 

We  give  permission  to  all  to  think  that  the  speaker  is  Caro- 
line herself,  not  the  'silly  little  Caroline  of  tender  years,  but 
Caroline  when  she  has  become  a  woman  of  thirty. 

*'For  instance,**  she  remarks  to  a  young  woman  whom  she  is 
edifying,  ''you  wih  have  children,  God  willing.*' 

"Madame,"  I  say,  "don't  let  us  mix  the  deity  up  in  this, 
unless  it  is  an  allusion — ^' 

"You  are  impertinent,"  she  replies,  '^ou  shouldn't  inter- 
rupt a  woman — " 

"When  she  is  busy  with  children,  I  know :  but,  madame,  you 
ought  not  to  trifle  with  the  innocence  of  young  ladies.  Made- 
moiselle is  going  to  be  married,  and  if  she  were  led  to  count 
upon  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  affair, 
she  would  fall  into  serious  errors.  We  should  not  deceive  the 
young.  Mademoiselle  is  beyond  the  age  when  girls  are  in- 
formed that  their  little  brother  was  found  under  a  cabbage." 

'TTou  evidently  want  to  get  me  confused,"  she  replies, 
smiling  and  showing  the  loveliest  teeth  in  the  world.     *^^ 
am  not  strong  enough  to  argue  with  you,  so  I  beg  you  to  let 
me  go  on  with  Josephine.     What  was  I  saying?" 

"That  if  I  get  married,  I  shall  have  children,"  letoms  the 
young  lady. 
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^Very  well  I  will  not  represent  things  to  you  worse  than 
they  are,  but  it  is  extremelj'  probable  that  each  cluld  will  coet 
you  a  tootk     With  ereo*  babj  I  have  lost  a  tooth/' 

**H8ppiIy/*  I  remark  at  this^  "this  trouble  was  with  jou  less 
than  pcttjj  it  was  positively  nothing/' — Thej  wete  side 
tix'th. — '*But  take  notice,  miss,  that  this  vexation  has  no  abso* 
liitt%  uBTarjing  character  as  snch.  The  annoyance  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  tooth«  If  the  baby  causes  the  loss 
of  a  decayed  toothy  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  baby 
the  more  and  a  bad  tooth  tlie  less.  Don't  let  us  confound 
blessings  with  bothers.  Ah!  if  you  were  to  lose  one  of  your 
tnagnifieent  front  teeth,  that  would  be  another  thing!  And 
yet  there  is  many  a  woman  that  would  give  the  best  tooth  in 
her  head  for  a  fine,  healthy  boy  V* 

*'W<i:lI/*  resumes  Caroline,  with  animation,  '*at  the  risk  of 
destroying  your  illusions,  poor  child,  FlI  just  show  you  ft  petty 
trouble  that  counts!  Ah,  it's  atrocious!  And  I  won't 
leave  the  subject  of  dress  which  this  gentleman  conmdere  the 
only  mibject  we  worn  on  are  equal  to." 

I  protest  by  a  gesture. 

"I  had  been  married  almut  two  years/'  continues  Caroline, 
"and  I  loved  my  husband,  I  have  got  over  it  since  and 
nded  differently  for  his  liappincjJis  and  mine.  I  can  boast  of 
having  one  of  the  happiest  homes  in  Paris,  In  shorty  my 
dear»  I  loved  the  monster,  and,  even  when  out  in  society,  eaw 
no  one  but  him.  My  husband  had  already  said  to  me  jjcveral 
times,  ^fy  dear,  young  women  never  dress  well ;  your  mother 
liked  to  have  you  look  like  a  stick, — she  had  her  reasons  for 
it.  If  yon  cure  for  my  adnee,  take  Madame  de  Fischtaminel 
for  a  model :  she  is  a  lady  of  taste/  I,  unsusiiecting  ereflture 
that  I  was,  miw  no  i>erfitly  in  tlie  reeommendntion, 

**One  evening  as  we  rLlurned  from  a  party,  lie  ^iiid,  M>hl  yon 
notice  how  Madame  de  Piachianiinel  was  dressied  ?'  HTds,  very 
noatiy/  And  T  smid  to  mystdf.  1Ie*s  always  talking  about  Ma- 
datnr  >^    ''     '  ■    :  -(ally  dress  just  like  her/  I  hud 

Tiotic«  '  of  the  drepj^,  and  the  atvle  of 

the  trimmingik     1  was  aft  happy  as  could  be,  as  I  went  trotting 
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about  towiii  doing  everything  I  could  to  obtain  the  same 
articles.     I  sent  for  the  very  same  dressmaker. 

"  TTou  work  for  Madame  de  Fischtaminel/  I  said. 

"TTes,  madame.^ 

'"Well,  I  will  employ  you  as  my  dressmaker,  but  on  one 
condition :  you  see  I  have  procured  the  stuff  of  which  her  gown 
is  made,  and  I  want  you  to  make  me  one  exactly  like  it.' 

'^I  confess  that  I  did  not  at  first  pay  any  attention  to  a 
rather  shrewd  smile  of  the  dressmaker,  though  I  saw  it  and 
afterwards  accounted  for  it.  'So  like  it/  I  added,  'that  you 
can't  tell  them  apart.' 

"Oh,''  says  Caroline,  interrupting  herself  and  looking  at 
me,  "you  men  teach  us  to  live  like  spiders  in  the  depths  of 
their  webs,  to  see  everything  without  seeming  to  look  at  it,  to 
investigate  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  words,  movements,  looks. 
You  say,  'How  cunning  women  are!'  But  you  should  say, 
'How  deceitful  men  are !' 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  care,  how  many  steps,  how 
many  manoeuvres,  it  cost  me  to  become  Madame  de  Fischta- 
minel's  duplicate !  But  these  are  our  battles,  child,"  she  adds, 
returning  to  Josephine.  "I  could  not  find  a  certain  little 
embroidered  neckerchief,  a  very  marvel!  I  finally  learned 
that  it  was  made  to  order.  I  unearthed  the  embroidercss,  and 
ordered  a  kerchief  like  Madame  de  Fischtaminel's.  The 
price  was  a  mere  trifle,  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs !  It  had 
been  ordered  by  a  gentleman  who  had  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Madame  de  Fischtaminel.  All  my  savings  were  absorbed  by 
it.  Now  we  women  of  Paris  are  all  of  us  very  much  restricted 
in  the  article  of  dress.  There  is  not  a  man  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year,  that  loses  ten  thousand  a  winter  at 
whist,  who  does  not  consider  his  wife  extravagant,  and  is  not 
alarmed  at  her  bills  for  what  he  calls  'rags' !  'T^'t  my  savino:s 
go,'  I  said.  And  they  went.  I  had  the  modest  pride  of  a 
woman  in  love:  I  would  not  speak  a  word  to  Adolphe  of  my 
dress ;  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  surprise,  goose  that  I  was !  Oh,  how 
brutally  you  men  take  away  our  blessed  ignorance !" 

This  remark  is  meant  for  me,  for  me  who  had  taken  noth- 
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ing  from  the  lady,  neitfier  to&th,  nor  anything  whatever  of 
Ihe  things  with  a  imme  and  wUhout  a  name  that  may  be  taken 
from  a  woman. 

"I  mmt  tell  you  that  my  husbancl  took  me  to  Madame  de 
Fi^chtaminel's,  where  I  dined  quite  often.  I  heard  her  say 
to  hiw,  'Why,  your  wife  looks  very  well  1'  She  had  a  patroniz- 
ing way  with  me  that  I  put  up  with:  Adolphe  wished  that  I 
e^ouJd  havp  her  wit  and  preponderance  in  Bociety,  In  short, 
this  phcpnix  of  women  was  my  model.  I  studied  and  copied 
hvT,  I  took  immense  pains  not  to  be  myself— oh !  it  was  a  poem 
that  no  one  but  us  women  can  understand !  Finally,  the  day 
of  my  triumph  dawned.  My  heart  beat  for  joy,  as  if  I  were 
a  child*  a«  If  I  w^re  what  we  all  are  at  twenty-two.  My 
bufiiband  was  going  to  call  for  me  for  a  walk  in  the  Tuileries; 
be  came  in,  I  looked  at  him  radiant  with  joy,  but  he  took  no 
notice.  Well,  I  can  confess  it  now,  it  was  one  of  those  fright- 
ful disasters — but  I  will  say  nothing  about  it — this  gentleman 
hen^  would  make  fun  of  me.'* 

I  protect  by  another  movement, 

*'It  was/*  she  goes  on,  for  a  woman  never  stops  till  she 
has  told  the  whole  of  a  thing,  "as  if  I  had  seen  an  edifice  built 
by  a  fair)'  crumble  into  mins.  Adolphe  manifested  not  the 
slightest  surprise.  Wo  got  into  the  carriage.  Adolphe 
noticed  my  sadness,  and  asked  me  what  the  matter  was:  I 
replied  as  we  always  do  when  our  hearts  are  i^Tung  by  these 
petty  vexations,  'Oh,  nothing!*  Then  he  took  his  eye-glass, 
and  stared  at  the  promcnadcrs  on  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  for  we 
were  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  Champs  Elys^cs,  before  taking  our 
walk  at  the  Tuileries.  Finally,  a  fit  of  impatience  seized  me*  I 
felt  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  and  when  I  got  home,  I  c^mpoeed 
myself  to  ?mile.  Tou  haven't  said  a  word  about  my  drees  !* 
T  muttered.  'Ah,  yes,  your  s^own  h  somewhat  like  Madame 
de  Fis?chtaminers/    He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away.  ^ 

"The  next  day  T  pouted  a  little,  as  you  may  readily  imagine. 
Just  as  we  were  finishing  breakfast  hy  the  fire  in  my  room — I 
ihal]  never  forget  it^the  cmbroideross  called  to  get  her  money 
for  the  neckerchief*    I  paid  her.     She  bowed  to  my  huahand 
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as  if  ehe  knew  him.  I  ran  after  her  on  pretext  of  getting  her 
to  receipt  the  bill^  and  said :  'You  didn't  ask  him  so  much  for 
Madame  de  Fischtaminers  kerchief  I^  'I  assure  .you,  madame^ 
it's  the  same  price^  the  gentleman  did  not  beat  me  down  a 
mite/  I  returned  to  my  room  where  I  found  my  husband 
looking  as  foolish  as — '^ 

She  hesitates  and  then  resumes :  ''As  a  miller  just  made  a 
bishop.  1  understand,  love,  now,  that  I  shall  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  somewhat  like  Madame  de  Fischtaminel/ 
'You  refer  to  the  neckerchief,  I  suppose:  well,  I  did  give  it 
to  her, — it  was  for  her  birthday.  You  see,  we  were  formerly — ' 
'Ah,  you  were  formerly  more  intimate  than  you  are  now!' 
Without  replying  to  this,  he  added,  'But  Ws  altogether 
moral/ 

"He  to^k  his  hat  and  went  out,  leaving  me  with  this  fine 
declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man.  He  did  not  return  and 
came  home  late  at  night.  I  remained  in  my  chamber  and 
wept  like  a  Magdalen,  in  the  chimney-comer.  You  may 
laugh  at  me,  if  you  will,"  she  adds,  looking  at  me,  "but  I 
shed  tears  over  my  youthful  illusions,  and  I  wept,  too,  for 
spite,  at  having  been  taken  for  a  dupe.  I  remembered  the 
dressmaker's  smile !  ah,  that  smile  reminded  me  of  the  smiles 
of  a  number  of  women,  who  laughed  at  seeing  me  so  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  at  Madame  de  Fischtaminers !  I  wept  sin- 
cerely. Fntil  now  I  had  a  right  to  give  my  husband  credit 
for  many  things  which  he  did  not  possess,  but  in  the  existence 
of  which  young  married  women  pertinaciously  believe. 

"How  many  great  troubles  are  included  in  this  petty  one ! 
You  men  are  a  vulgar  set.  There  is  not  a  woman  who  does 
not  carry  her  delicacy  so  far  as  to  embroider  her  past  life 
with  the  most  delightful  fibs,  while  you — ^but  I  have  had  my 
revenge." 

"Madame/*  I  s(iy,  "vou  nre  giving  this  young  lady  too 
much  information." 

"True,"  she  returns,  '*!  will  tell  vou  tlio  scmjuoI  some  other 
time." 

"Thus,  you  sw,  madomoiselle,"  I  wiy,  "you  imagine  you  are 
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bfijing  a  neckerchief  and  you  find  a  peit^  trouble  round  your, 
neck :  if  you  gut  it  given  to  you^ — '* 

"It'i  ft  great  trouble/'  retortfe  the  womau  of  dIstiBCtioiL 
**Let  us  stop  hem'* 

Th«  monil  of  thi^  fiiUle  is  that  yon  must  weiir  your  necker* 
chief  without  thinking  too  much  about  it.  The  aiicieut 
prophets  eiilkd  this  world,  even  in  their  thiiii,  a  valley  of  woe. 
Now,  at  that  pCTiod,  the  Orientals  had,  with  the  permiBsion 
of  the  constituted  authofitit"®,  a  gwarm  of  comely  slaves,  be- 
&id€f?  their  wives  t  What  iFhall  we  call  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
between  Calvar}^  and  Charentou,  where  the  law  allows  but  one 
lawful  Wife. 
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You  will  uitdprstand  at  once  that  1  began  to  gnaw  the 
head  of  my  eane^  to  consult  the  ceiling,  to  gaze  at  the  fire,  to 
exuniine  C'rtroline'e  foi^t,  tind  I  thus  held  out  till  the  marriage- 
able young  lady  wa^  gone, 

'*You  niuiit  excuse  me/*  I  said^  ''if  I  have  remained  behind, 
l^fhiip?  in  spite  of  you!  but  your  vengeance  would  lose  by 
bt*ing  recounted  by  and  by,  and  if  it  eont«titute<l  a  petty 
trouble  for  your  husband.  1  have  the  grenle^t  interest  in  hear- 
ing it,  and  you  shall  know  why/' 

*^Ah/*  she  returned,  **that  cvpression,  'U*s  aUogether  moral/ 
which  he  gave  as  an  excusi%  sh<K'ked  me  to  the  last  degree.  It 
waa  a  great  conBolatjon,  truly,  to  me,  to  know  that  I  held 
the  place*  in  hii?  household,  nf  n  piece  of  fnmiture.  a  block; 
that  my  kingdom  lay  among  the  kitchen  uleui^ilii,  the  acees- 
fories  of  my  toilet,  and  the  physicians*  prescriptions;  that 
our  conjugal  love  had  been  assimilated  fo  dinner  pills,  to 
veal  »oiip  and  white  mustard;  that  Madame  de  Fisehtaminel 
poeieieed  my  husband^s  m\i\,  his  atlniiration^  and  that  she 
charmed  and  sati&fiecl  his  intellect,  while  I  waB  a  kind  of 
purely  phv*.ieal  neeegsity !  What  do  you  think  of  a  woman*fl 
beinsf  •'  '  to  Hie  situatif>n  of  a  soup  or  n  plate  nf  Imilod 

beef,  aii .  . .  ..;iit  parsley,  at  that !  Oh,  I  composed  a  catilinic, 
that  evening — " 
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"Philippic  is  better.'* 

'TVell,  either.  I'll  say  anything  you  like,, for  I  was  per- 
fectly furious,  and  I  don't  remember  what  I  screamed  in  the 
desert  of  my  bedroom.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  opinion 
that  husbands  have  of  their  wives,  the  parts  they  give  them, 
is  not  a  singular  vexation  for  us?  Our  petty  troubles  are 
always  pregnant  with  greater  ones.  My  Adolphe  needed  a 
lesson.  You  know  the  Vicomte  de  Lustrac,  a  desperate 
amateur  of  women  and  music,  an  epicure,  one  of  those  ex- 
beaux  of  the  Empire,  who  live  upon  their  earlier  successes, 
and  who  cultivate  themselves  with  excessive  care,  in  order 
to  secure  a  second  crop  ?'' 

'TTes,**  I  said,  "one  of  those  laced,  braced,  corseted  old 
fellows  of  sixty,  who  work  such  wonders  by  the  grace  of  their 
forms,  and  who  might  give  a  lesson  to  the  youngest  dandies 
among  us.'* 

"Monsieur  de  Lustrac  is  as  selfish  as  a  king,  but  gallant 
and  pretentious,  spite  of  his  jet  black  wig." 

"As  to  his  whiskers,  he  dyes  them." 

"He  goes  to  ten  parties  in  an  evening :  he's  a  butterfly." 

"He  gives  capital  dinners  and  concerts,  and  patronizes 
inexperienced  songstresses." 

"He  takes  bustle  for  pleasure." 

'TTes,  but  he  makes  off  with  incredible  celerity  whenever  a 
misfortune  occurs.  Are  you  in  mourning,  he  avoids  you. 
Are  you  confined,  he  awaits  your  churching  before  he  visits 
you.  He  possesses  a  mundane  frankness  and  a  social 
intrepidity  which  challenge  admiration." 

"But  does  it  not  require  courage  to  appear  to  be  what  one 
really  is  ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  she  resumed,  after  we  had  exchanged  our  observa- 
tions on  this  point,  "this  young  old  rtian,  this  universal 
Amadis,  whom  we  call  among  ourselves  Chevalier  Petit-Bon" 
Homme-vit'Cncore,  became  the  object  of  my  admiration.  I 
made  him  a  few  of  those  advances  which  never  compromise  a 
woman ;  I  spoke  of  the  good  taste  exhibited  in  his  latest  waist- 
coats and  in  his  canes,  and  he  thought  me  a  lady  of  extreme 
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amiability*  I  thought  him  a  chevalier  of  extreme  youth ;  he 
called  upon  tiie;  I  put  on  a  number  nf  little  airs,  and  pretentlcd 
to  be  unhappy  at  home,  and  to  have  deep  sorrows.  You 
kfiow  what  a  woman  meaBs  when  she  talks  of  her  sorrows,  and 
coraplains  that  she  h  not  tindt^rstood.  The  old  ape  replied 
much  better  than  a  young  man  wotdd,  and  I  bad  the  greatest 
dilBculty  in  keeping  a  SEtraight  face  -while  I  listened  to  him. 

"  'Ah,  that's  the  way  with  husbands,  they  pursue  the  very 
worst  policy,  they  regpeet  their  wives,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
every  woman  is  enraged  at  finding  herself  respected,  and 
divines  Oie  secret  education  to  which  she  is  entitled.  Once 
married,  you  ought  not  to  live  like  a  little  school-girl,  etc/ 

*^\s  he  spoke,  he  leaned  over  me,  he  gquirmedj  he  was  hor- 
rible to  eee*  He  looked  like  a  wooden  Nuremberg  doll,  he 
stuck  out  his  chin,  he  stuck  out  his  chair,  he  stuck  out  his 
hnnd^ — ^in  short,  after  a  variety  of  marches  and  counter- 
marchas,  of  declarations  that  were  perfectly  angelic — ** 

«Nor 

*Tes.  Petit'Bon'Homm£'Vii'€ncQre  had  abandoned  the 
dassieism  of  hie  youth  for  the  romanticism  bow  in  fashion; 
he  spoke  of  the  soul^  of  angels,  of  adoration,  of  submission, 
lie  became  ethereal,  and  of  the  darkest  blue*  He  took  me  to 
the  op^a,  and  handed  me  to  my  earriage.  Tliis  old  young 
man  went  when  I  went,  his  waistcoats  multiplied,  he  com- 
pressed his  waist,  he  excited  his  horse  to  a  gallop  in  order  to 
ettdi  and  accompany  my  carriage  to  the  promenade:  he  com- 
promised me  with  the  grace  of  a  young  collegian,  and  waa 
coHiiidepcd  madly  in  love  with  me,  I  was  steadfastly  cruel^ 
but  accepted  his  arm  and  his  bouquets.  We  were  talked  about 
I  was  delighted,  and  managed  before  long  to  be  eurprised  by 
my  husband,  with  the  viscount  on  the  sofa  in  my  boudoir, 
holding  my  hands  in  his,  while  I  listened  in  a  sort  of  ex- 
ternal ecstasy.  It  is  incredible  how  much  a  desire  for  ven- 
geance will  induce  us  to  put  up  with!  I  appeared  vexed  at 
the  entrance  of  my  husband,  who  made  a  scene  on  the  vis- 
eounfs  departure:  *I  ae«itre  you,  sir/  said  I,  after  having 
listened  to  his  reproaches,  'that  ifs  altogBth^  momV    My 
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huBband  saw  the  point  and  went  no  more  to  Madame  de 
Fiscbtaminers.  I  received  Monsieur  de  Lnstrac  no  more, 
either." 

"But,*'  I  interrupted,  "this  Lustrae  that  you,  like  many 
others,  take  for  a  bachelor,  is  a  widower,  and  childless." 

"BeaUyl" 

"No  man  ever  buried  his  wife  deeper  than  he  buried  his: 
she  will  hardly  be  found  at  the  day  of  judgment  He  married 
before  the  Bevolution,  and  your  altogether  moral  reminds  me 
of  a  speech  of  his  that  I  shall  have  to  repeat  for  your  benefit. 
Napoleon  appointed  Lustrae  to  an  important  office,  in  a  con- 
quered province.  Madame  de  Lustrae,  abandoned  for  gov- 
enunental  duties,  took  a  private  secretary  for  her  private 
affairs,  though  it  was  altogether  moral :  but  she  was  wrong  in 
selecting  him  without  informing  her  husband.  Lustrae  met 
this  secretary  in  a  state  of  some  excitement,  in  consequence  of 
a  lively  discussion  in  his  wife's  chamber,  and  at  an  exceed- 
ingly early  hour  in  the  morning.  The  city  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  laugh  at  its  governor,  and  this  adventure  made 
such  a  sensation  that  Lustrae  himself  begged  the  Emperor 
to  recall  him.  Napoleon  desired  his  representatives  to  be  men 
of  morality,  and  he  held  that  such  disasters  as  this  must 
inevitably  take  from  a  man's  consideration.  You  know  that 
among  the  Emperor's  unhappy  passions,  was  that  of  reforming 
his  court  and  his  government.  Lustrac's  request  was  granted, 
therefore,  but  without  compensation.  When  he  returned  to 
Paris,  he  reappeared  at  his  mansion,  with  his  wife;  he  took 
her  into  society — a  step  which  is  certainly  conformable  to  the 
most  refined  habits  of  the  aristocracy — ^but  then  there  are 
always  pqpple  who  want  to  find  out  about  it.  They  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  chivalrous  championship.  *So  you  are 
reconciled,  you  and  Madame  de  Lustrae,'  some  one  said  to  him 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Emperor's  theatre,  S'ou  have  pardoned  her, 
have  you?  So  much  the  better.'  *0h,'  replied  he,  with  a 
satisfied  air,  *I  became  convinced — '  *Ah,  that  she  was  in- 
nocent, very  good.'  *No,  I  became  convinced  that  it  was 
altogether  physical.' " 
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CaroIiiK*  gmtted, 
•-  **The  opinioD  of  your  admirer  reduced  this  weighty  trouble 
Id  what  ifi,  in  this  cnse  as  in  yours,  a  very  petty  one.'' 
•  '*A  petty  t rouble  F"  she  exclaimed,  "and  pray  for  what 
do  you  take  the  fatigue  of  eoquetting  with  a  de  Lu^trac,  of 
whom  1  have  made  an  enemy !  Ah,  women  often  pay  dearly 
enough  for  the  bouquets  they  receive  and  tlie  attentions  they 
aecopt,  Slonsieur  de  Ltietrae  eaid  of  me  to  Monsieur  de 
Bourgareh  1  would  not  advise  you  to  pay  court  to  that  woman; 
she  is  too  dear.'  " 

Without  an  Ooctpation. 


*Taeis,  183— 
**Yo«  ask  me,  dear  mother,  whether  I  am  happy  with  my 
hUM^band,  Certninly  ManFJenr  de  FiFchtaminel  was  not  the 
ideal  of  my  dreams.  I  submitted  to  your  will,  as  you  know. 
His  fortune,  that  supreme  consideration,  s^poke,  indeed,  !§uf- 
fiejently  loud.  With  these  argument^,— a  marriage,  without 
s:tot>ping»  With  the  Comte  de  FiH^htamincl,  hi^  having  thirty 
thou^^od  a  year,  and  a  home  at  Paris^ — you  were  strongly 
imied  against  your  poor  daughter.  Besides,  Monsieur  de 
Fischtaminel  is  good  looking  for  a  man  of  thirty-six  ycarB; 
he  rt-eeivctl  tlic  cro^s  of  the  Ijegion  of  Honor  from  Napaleon 
upon  the  field  of  battle^  he  is  an  ex-eolonel,  and  liad  it  not 
l)eefi  for  the  Restoration,  which  put  him  upon  ha  If -pay,  he 
would  be  a  general  These  are  certainly  extenuating  eincum- 
itanccs. 

-  '\\fflijy  women  consider  that  I  have  made  a  good  match, 
«Tid  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  there  is  every  appearance  of 
happinesfi, — ^for  the  public,  that  is.  But  you  will  acknowledge 
V'  '  I  bnd  known  of  the  return  of  my  Uncle  Cyrus  and  of 
hi  lun  to  leave  me  hi*  money,  you  would  have  given  me 

the  privilege  of  choodng  for  myself. 

'*1  have  nothing  to  pay  against  Monsieur  de  Fischtamincl : 
be  does  not  gamble,  he  is  indifferent  to  women,  he  doesn't  like 
wine,  ind  he  ha^  no  estpeusive  fancies:  he  poefiessea,  as  you 
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said;  all  the  negative  qualities  which  make  husbands  passable. 
Then,  what  is  the  matter  with  him?  Well,  mother^  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  We  are  together  the  whole  blessed  day! 
Would  you  believe  that  it  is  during  the  night,  when  we  are 
the  most  closely  united,  that  I  am  the  most  alone  ?  His  sleep 
is  my  asylum,  my  liberty  begins  when  he  slumbers.  This 
state  of  siege  will  yet  make  me  sick:  I  am  never  alone.  If 
'  Monsieur  de  Fischtaminel  were  jealous,  I  should  have  a  re- 
source. There  would  then  be  a  struggle,  a  comedy :  but  how 
could  the  aconite  of  jealousy  have  taken  root  in  his  soul  ?  He 
has  never  left  me  since  our  marriage.  He  feels  no  shame  in 
stretching  himself  out  upon  a  sofa  and  remaining  there  for 
hours  together. 

''Two  felons  pinioned  to  the  same  chain  do  not  find  time 
hang  heavy :  for  they  have  their  escape  to  think  of.  But  we 
have  no  subject  of  conversation;  we  have  long  since  talked 
ourselves  out.  A  little  while  ago  he  was  so  far  reduced  as  to 
talk  politics.  But  even  politics  are  exhausted.  Napoleon, 
unfortunately  for  me,  having  died  at  St.  Helena,  as  is  well 
known. 

'^Monsieur  de  Fischtaminel  abhors  reading.  If  he  sees 
me  with  a  book,  he  comes  and  says  a  dozen  times  an  hour — 
'Nina,  dear,  haven't  you  finished  yet  ?' 

"I  endeavored  to  persuade  this  innocent  persecutor  to  ride 
out  every  day  on  horseback,  and  I  alleged  a  consideration 
usually  conclusive  with  men  of  forty  years, — his  health !  But 
he  said  that  after  having  been  twelve  years  on  horseback,  he 
felt  the  need  of  repose. 

"My  husband,  dear  mother,  is  a  man  who  absorbs  you,  he 
uses  up  the  vital  fluid  of  his  neighbor,  his  ennui  is  gluttonous : 
he  likes  to  be  amused  by  those  who  call  upon  us,  and,  after 
five  years  of  wedlock,  no  one  ever  comes:  none  visit  us  but 
those  whose  intentions  are  evidently  dishonorable  for  him,  and 
who  endeavor,  unsuccessfully,  to  amuse  him,  in  order  to  earn 
the  right  to  weary  his  wife. 

"Monsieur  de  Fischtaminel,  mother,  opens  the  door  of  my 
chamber,  or  of  the  room  to  which  I  have  flown  for  refuge,  five 
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OP  six  timei  an  Imur,  and  comes  up  .to  ine  in  rd  excited  way, 
and  says,  *Well,  what  are  yoti  doing,  iny  belle?'  (the  expn*t4- 
teion  in  fashion  during  the  Empire)  without  pen-eiving  that 
he  h  constantly  reiietiting  the  same  phrase,  which  i^  tt>  me  like 
the  one  pint  too  much  that  the  executioner  formerly  ptnirfnl 
into  the  torture  by  water. 

"Then  there's  another  bore!  We  ean*t  go  to  walk  any 
more.  A  promenade  without  conversation,  without  intet\^t, 
ii  impossible.  My  husband  walks  with  me  for  the  walk,  us 
if  he  were  alone.    1  have  the  fatigue  without  the  pleasure. 

**Tlie  interval  between  getting  up  and  hrertkfin?t  is  empIoye<l 
in  my  toilet,  in  my  household  duties;  and  T  manage  to  get 
through  with  thiii  part  of  the  day.  But  between  breakfaM 
and  dinner,  them  is  a  whole  desert  to  plough,  a  wa&te  to 
tniverse*  5fy  husband's  want  of  occupation  docs  not  leave  me 
a  moment  of  repopc,  he  overjiowcrs  me  liy  his  uselessness;  his 
iflle  life  positively  wear^  me  out.  Hie  two  eyes  always  open 
and  gazing  at  mine  compel  me  to  keep  them  lowered*  Then 
his  monotonong  remarks: 

^^'What  oVloek  is  it,  love?  What  are  you  doing  now? 
Wlmt  are  you  thinking  of?  What  do  you  mean  to  do?  Where 
eball  we  go  tliis  evening?  Anything  new?  What  weather! 
I  don't  feel  well,  etc,  etc/ 

"All  these  variations  upon  the  same  theme — the  interroga- 
tion point — which  conipoirie  Fischtaminerg  repertory,  will 
drive  me  mad.  Add  to  these  leaden  arrows  everlastingly  shot 
off  at  me,  one  last  trait  which  will  complete  the  description 
of  my  happiness,  and  you  will  understand  my  life, 

''Ifonsieur  de  Fischtaminel,  who  went  away  in  1809,  with 
the  rank  of  sub-Iieutenant,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  has  had  no 
other  education  than  that  due  to  diicipline,  to  the  natural 
sense  of  honor  of  a  nohle  and  a  R^ldier:  but  though  he  pngspgiseji 
tact,  the  jicntimenl  of  probity,  and  a  proper  subordination,  his 
ignorance  is  gross,  he  knows  absolutely  nothing,  and  he  ha^ 
a  horror  of  learning  anything.  Oh,  dear  mother,  what  an 
accomplished  door-kt^eper  this  colonel  would  luivc  made,  had  he 
been  bom  In  indigence !     I  don't  think  a  bit  the  better  of  him 
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for  hiB  braver}'^  for  he  d\d  not  fight  against  the  Bu^ians,  the 
Austrian^,  or  the  Prussians :  he  fought  against  ennoL  When 
he  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  Captain  Fisehiaminel  s  purpose 
waa  to  get  away  from  himself.  He  married  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 

*We  have  another  slight  difficulty  to  contend  with:  my  hus- 
band harasses  the  servants  to  such  a  degree  that  we  change 
them  every  six  months. 

^l  so  ardently  desire,  dear  mother,  to  remain  a  virtuous 
woman,  that  I  am  going  to  try  the  effect  of  traveling  for  half 
the  year.  During  the  winter,  I  shall  go  every  evening  to  the 
Italian  or  the  French  opera,  or  to  parties:  hut  I  don't  know 
whether  our  fortune  will  permit  such  an  expenditure.  Uncle 
Cyrus  ought  to  come  to  Paris — I  would  take  care  of  him  as 
I  would  of  an  inheritance. 

**If  you  discover  a  cure  for  my  woes,  let  your  daughter  know 
of  it — ^your  daughter  who  loves  you  as  much  as  she  deplores 
her  misfortunes,  and  who  would  have  been  glad  to  call  her- 
self by  some  other  name  than  that  of 

*TJf IXA  FiSCHTAMINEL." 

Besides  the  necessity  of  describing  this  petty  trouble,  which 
could  only  be  described  by  the  pen  of  a  woman, — and  what  a 
woman  she  was! — it  was  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  a  character  whom  you  saw  only  in  profile  in  the  first 
half  of  this  book,  the  queen  of  the  particular  set  in  whick 
Caroline  lived, — a  woman  both  envied  and  adroit,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating,  at  an  early  date,  what  she  owed  to  the 
world  with  the  requirements  of  the  heart.  This  letter  is  her 
absolution. 

»  Indiscretions. 

Women  are  either  chaste — or  vain — or  simply  proud.  They 
are  therefore  all  subject  to  the  following  petty  trouble : 

Certain  husbands  are  so  delighted  to  have,  in  the  form  of 
a  wife,  a  woman  to  themselves, — a  possession  exclusively  due 
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to  the  legal  ceremony, — that  they  dread  the  public's  making  a 

mistake,  and  they  hasten  to  brand  their  consort^  a&  lumber- 
deitlijrs  brand  their  logg  while  doatmg  down  stream,  or  as 
the  Berry  etock-raisers  brand  their  shcc»p.  They  bestow  names 
uf  oiidearruent^  right  before  people,  Ujaon  their  wive^^i:  names 
taken,  after  the  Koman  fashion  (coIumbcHa),  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  as:  my  chick,  my  duck,  my  dove,  my  lamb;  or, 
choosing  from  the  vogctabJc  kingdnnij  they  caE  tbem:  my  cab- 
bige»  my  fig  (this  only  in  Provence )j  my  plum  (this  only  in 
Alsatia).     Xeter: — ^fy  flower!     Pray  note  thiB  discretion* 

Or  else,  which  ie  more  serious,  they  call  their  wives: — 
Bobonne, — mother, — daughter, — good  woman, — old  lady :  this 
last  when  she  is  very  young. 

Somp  Tenture  upon  names  of  doubtful  proprioty.  s^uch  as: 
Mon  biehrm,  ma  niniehe^  Tronquctte ! 

We  once  henrd  one  of  our  politicians,  a  man  extreme ly  re- 
markable  for  his  ugliness,  call  his  wife,  Moumoidte! 

*'I  would  rather  he  would  itrike  me,"  said  this  unfortunate 
to  her  neighbor. 

"Poor  tittle  woman,  she  is  really  unhappy,"  resumed  the 
neiglibor,  looking  at  me  when  ^loumoutte  had  gone:  *%*hen  she 
is  10  wmpany  with  her  husband^  she  is  upon  pins  and  Dee<lles. 
and  keep»  out  of  his  way.  One  evening,  he  actually  seiEed 
her  Siy  the  neck  and  said :  'Gome  fatty,  let's  go  home  !* " 

It  has  been  allc^d  that  the  cause  of  n  very  famous  busband- 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  was?  nothing  ]f}m  than  a  series  of  con- 
stant indiscretions  like  these  that  tbt^  wife  had  to  Wtir  in 
society*  This  hugband  used  to  give  the  womim  he  had  won  at 
Jhe  point  of  the  Code,  public  little  tapa  on  her  nhouider,  he 
would  startle  her  by  a  res*»unding  kiss,  he  dishonoreil  her  by  a 
conspicuous  tenderness,  seasoned  by  those  impertin<*nt  atten- 
tions the  secret  of  which  lx*longpi  to  the  French  savages  who 
dwell  in  the  dopfhs  of  the  provinees,  and  whose  manncfs  ar©^ 
very  little  known,  dcFpite  the  efforts  of  the  n^alists  in  fiction. 
It  wan,  it  is  said,  this  ihocking  situation, — one  perfeetlv 
8ppn?ciatod  by  a  discerning  jnr\% — which  won  the  prl^tonrr  a 
vrrdict  siiftened  by  the  extenuating  cireum^ances. 
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The  jurymen  said  to  themselves: 

"For  a  wife  to  murder  her  husband  for  these  conjugal 
offences^  is  certainly  going  rather  far;  but  then  a  woman  is 
very  excusable^  when  she  is  so  harassed  !*' 

We  deeply  regret,  in  the  interest  of  elegant  manners,  that 
these  arguments  are  not  more  generally  known.  Heaven 
grant,  therefore,  that  our  book  may  have  an  immense  success, 
afl  women  will  obtain  this  advantage  from  it,  that  they  will  be 
treated  as  they  deserve,  that  is,  as  queens. 

In  this  respect,  love  is  much  superior  to  marriage,  it  is 
proud  of  indiscreet  sayings  and  doings.  There  are  some 
women  that  seek  them,  fish  for  them,  and  woe  to  the  man  who 
does  not  now  and  then  commit  one  I 

What  passion  lies  in  an  accidental  than! 

Out  in  the  country  I  heard  a  husband  call  his  wife:  'Ttfa 
berline  !*'  She  was  delighted  with  it,  and  saw  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  it:  she  called  her  husband,  "Mon  fiston!*  This 
delicious  couple  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  things 
as  petty  troubles. 

It  was  in  observing  this  happy  pair  that  the  author  dis- 
covered this  axiom : 

Axiom. — In  order  to  be  happy  in  wedlock,  you  must  either 
be  a  mnn  of  genius  married  to  an  affectionate  and  intellectual 
wom^n,  or,  by  a  chance  which  is  not  as  common  as  might  be 
supposed,  you  must  both  of  you  be  exceedingly  stupid. 

The  too  celebrated  history  of  the  cure  of  a  wounded  self- 
love  by  arsenic,  proves  that,  properly  speaking,  there  are  no# 
petty  troubles  for  women  in  married  life. 

Axiom. — Woman  exists  by  sentiment  where  man  exists  hy 
action. 

Now,  sentiment  can  at  any  moment  render  a  petty  trouble 
either  a  preat  misfortune,  or  a  wasted  life,  or  an  eternal  miseiy. 
Should  Caroline  begin,  in  her  ignorance  of  life  and  the  wcxrld^ 
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hy  mflicting  upon  her  huiband  the  vexatione  of  her  stupidity 
(re-read  KEVEt^iTroKa),  Adolphe,  like  any  other  man,  may 
find  a  compensation  in  social  excitement:  he  goes  ont,  comes 
back,  goes  Jiere  and  there,  haK  business.  But  for  Caroline,  tlie 
question  everywhere  h.  To  love  or  not  to  love^  to  be  or  not  to 
be  loved. 

Indiscretions  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 

individnale,  with  tune^  and  placee.    Two  examples  wUl  snflBce. 

Here  is  the  first.    A  man  is  by  nature  dirty  and  ngly :  he  is 

ill-made  and  repuliive.     There  are  men,  and  often  rich  ones, 

too,  who,  by  a  sort  of  unobserved  constitution^  soil  a  new  suit  of 

clothcB  in  twent>^-four  honrs.    They  were  bom  disgusting. 

It  is  m  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  be  anything  more  than  Just 

simply  a  wife  to  this  sort  of  Adolphe^  that  a  certain  CaroUuB 

had  long  ago  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  the  modem 

I      ihee  and  thou  and  all  other  insigTiia  of  the  wifely  dignity. 

I      Society  had  been  for  five  or  six  years  accustomed  to  this  sort 

^^ttf  thing,  and  supposed  Madame  and  'Monsienr  completely 

^Tepa?ated,  and  all  the  more  m  as  it  had  noticed  the  accession 

of  a  Ferdinand  IL 

One  evening,  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  persons,  this  man 
f^id  to  liis  wife:  "^'Caroline,  hand  me  the  tongs,  there's  a  love/' 
ft  is  nothing,  and  yet  everj^thing.    It  was  a  domestic  revela- 
j      tion* 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac,  the  Universal  Amadis,  hurried  to  Ma- 
^^dame  de  Fiwhtaminel^  narrated  this  little  scene  with  all  the 
V^Bpirit  at  his  command,  and  Madame  de  Fischtaminei  put  on 
I  an  air  something  like  C^limfene's  and  said:  "Poor  creature* 
f      what  an  extremity  she  must  be  in !" 

I  say  nothing  of  Caroline's  confusion, — you  have  already 
divined  it. 
I  Here  is  the  second.     Think  of  the  frightful  situation  in 

which  a  lady  of  great  refinement  waa  lately  placed :  she  was 
conversin-  ibly  at  her  country  seat  near  Paris^  in  the 

midst  of  J  ►f  ten  or  twelve  persons,  when  her  husband's 

iervant  mme  and  whisjwred  in  her  ear^  "Monsieur  baa  come, 
medame.^' 
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'Tery  well,  Benoit/' 

Everybody  had  heard  the  rumblings  of  the  vehicle.  It  was 
known  that  the  husband  had  been  at  Paris  since  Monday,  and 
this  took  place  on  Saturday,  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

"He's  got  something  important  to  say  to  you,  madame." 

Though  this  dialogue  was  held  in  a  whisper,  it  was  perfectly 
understood,  and  all  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  lady 
of  the  house  turned  from  the  pale  hue  of  the  Bengal  rose  to 
the  brilliant  crimson  of  the  wheatfield  poppy.  She  nodded 
and  went  on  with  the  conversation,  and  managed  to  leave  her 
company  on  the  pretext  of  learning  whether  her  husband  had 
succeeded  in  an  important  undertaking  or  not :  but  she  seemed 
plainly  vexed  at  Adolphe's  want  of  consideration  for  the  com- 
pany who  were  visiting  her. 

During  their  youth,  women  want  to  be  treated  as  divinities, 
they  love  the  ideal ;  they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  being  what 
nature  intended  them  to  be. 

Some  husbands,  on  retiring  to  the  country,  after  a  week  in 
town,  are  worse  than  this :  they  bow  to  the  company,  put  their 
arm  round  their  wife's  waist,  take  a  little  walk  with  her,  appear 
to  be  talking  confidentially,  disappear  in  a  clump  of  trees,  get 
lost,  and  reappear  half  an  hour  afterward. 

This,  ladies,  is  a  genuine  petty  trouble  for  a  young  woman, 
but  for  women  beyond  forty,  this  sort  of  indiscretion  is  so 
delightful,  that  the  greatest  prudes  are  flattered  by  it,  for,  be  it 
known : 

That  women  of  a  certain  age,  women  on  the  shady  side, 
want  to  be  treated  as  mortals,  they  love  the  actual :  they  can- 
not bear  the  idea  of  no  longer  being  what  nature  intended 
them  to  be. 

Axiom. — Modesty  is  a  relative  virtue;  there  is  the  modesty 
of  the  woman  of  twenty,  the  woman  of  thirty,  the  woman  of 
forty-five. 

Thus  the  author  said  to  a  lady  who  told  him  to  guess  at  her 
age :  "Madame,  yours  is  the  age  of  indiscretion." 
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Thii^  charming  young  woman  of  thirty-nine  was  making  % 
Feniitmnd  much  too  foiispicuouh*,  while  her  daughter  wa& 
trying  to  conceal  her  Ferdinand  I. 

Brutal  Disclobuees. 


First  Sttxe*  Caroline  adores  Adolphe,  she  thinks  him 
handsome,  ?he  thinks  him  s^uperb,  e&peeially  in  hi^  Kational 
(timrd  uniform.  8ho  starts  when  a  sentinel  pre^ntK  arms 
to  him,  she  considers  him  mouUied  like  a  model,  ^he  R^gard^ 
him  ai  a  mnn  of  wit,  oveT)lhing  he  does  h  right,  nobody  has 
better  ta^te  than  he,  in  short  she  is  cra^y  about  Adolphe. 

ITs  the  old  ^(nry  of  Cnpid's  bandage.  This  is  washed  every 
ten  ycar^,  and  newly  embroidered  by  the  altered  manners 
of  the  period,  but  it  has  been  the  same  old  bandage  ainee  the 
dayu  of  (irrt^ce* 

Caroline  is  at  a  bnl!  with  one  of  her  young  friends.  A  man 
well  known  for  his  bluntness,  who^  aequaintance  she  is  to 
make  biter  in  Hie.  but  whom  she  now  sees  for  the  first  time, 

onsieur  FoiiUepointe,  has  eommeneed  a  eonveraation  with 
Sparoline's  friend.  According  to  the  cUi*tom  of  society,  Caro- 
line listens  to  this  conversation  without  mingling  in  it. 

'Tray  tell  nie,  niadame,''  mys  Mon^iieur  FouUepoint^,  ''who 

i*  that  queer  man  who  has  been  talking  about  the  Court  of 

mLim^  before  a  gentlemnn  whoso  uc^julttal    lately   created 

ch  a  N^nsation:  he  is  all  the  while  blundering,  like  an  ox  in 
m  l)og,  against  everybody's  sore  spot,  A  lady  burst  into  tears 
it  hearing  him  teil  of  the  death  of  a  child,  as  she  lost  her  own 
two  months  ago**^ 

'Hk^'ho  do  you  mean?*' 

**^^y,  that  fat  man,  dressed  like  a  waiter  in  a  cafe,  friziled 
like  A  barhcr*B  apprentice^  tiiere,  he's  trying  now  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  Madame  de  FischtamineL'' 

*TIush/*  whi^jwrs  the  lady  quite  alarmed,  "it*s  the  husband 
of  the  little  woman  next  to  me!" 

"Ah,  it's  your  husband  ?*'  aays  lifonsieur  Foullepointe.  'T 
am  delightedj  madame,  he's  a  charming  man,  so  vivacious, 
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gay  and  witty.    I  am  going  to  make  his  acquaintance  imme- 
diately." 

And  FouUepointe  executes  his  retreat,  leaving  a  bitter  sus- 
picion in  Caroline's  soul,  as  to  the  question  whether  her  hus- 
band is  really  as  handsome  as  she  thinks  him. 

Second  Style.  Caroline,  annoyed  by  the  reputation  of 
Madame  Schinner,  who  is  credited  with  the  possession  of 
epistolary  talents,  and  styled  the  "S6vign6  of  the  note'*,  tired 
of  hearing  about  Madame  de  Fischtaminel,  who  has  ventured 
to  write  a  little  32mo  book  on  the  education  of  the  youug,  in 
which  she  has  boldly  reprinted  F6nelon,  without  the  style : — 
Caroline  has  been  working  for  six  months  upon  a  tale  tenfold 
poorer  than  those  of  Berquin,  nauseatingly  moral,  and  flam- 
boyant in  style. 

After  numerous  intrigues  such  as  women  are  skillful  in 
managing  in  the  interest  of  their  vanity,  and  the  tenacity  and 
perfection  of  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  they  have 
a  third  sex  in  their  head,  this  tale,  entitled  'The  Lotus," 
appears  in  three  instalments  in  a  leading  daily  paper.  It  is 
signed  Samuel  Crux. 

When  Adolphe  takes  up  the  paper  at  breakfast,  Caroline's 
heart  beats  up  in  her  very  throat:  she  blushes,  turns  pale, 
looks  away  and  stares  at  the  ceiling.  When  Adolphe's  eyes 
settle  upon  the  f euilleton,  she  can  bear  it  no  longer :  she  gets 
up,  goes  out,  comes  back,  having  replenished  her  stock  of 
audacity,  no  one  knows  where. 

"Is  there  a  f euilleton  this  morning?"  she  asks  with  an  air 
that  she  thinks  indifferent,  but  which  would  disturb  a  hus- 
band still  jealous  of  his  wife. 

"Yes,  one  by  a  beginner,  Samuel  Crux.  The  name  is  a 
disguise,  clearly :  the  tale  is  insignificant  enough  to  drive  an 
insect  to  despair,  if  he  could  read:  and  vulgar,  too:  the  style 
is  muddy,  but  then  it's — " 

Caroline  breathes  again.    "It's — "  she  suggests. 

"It's  incomprehensible,"  resumes  Adolphe.  "Somebody 
must  have  paid  Chodoreille  five  or  six  hundred  francs  to  insert 
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it;  or  else  it's  the  production  of  n  b]ue*stocking  in  high  society 
who  hag  promiiec]  to  invite  Madame  Chodoreille  to  her  house; 
or  jKThaps  it's  the  work  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  editor  is 
personally  iiitere^^ted,  8ueh  ii  pux'e  ot  stupidity  cannot  be 
exphiined  any  other  way.  Imagine,  Caroline^  that  it*R  all 
ahout  a  littlo  flower  picked  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  a  senti- 
liiental  walk,  which  a  gentleman  of  the  Werlljcr  srliool  has 
iswom  to  keep,  which  he  has  had  framed,  and  which  the  Indy 
cUtQi  again  eleven  years  alter  (the  p4ior  man  ha^^  liad  time  to 
ehftfige  hig  lodgi ng^i  three  times).  It's  quite  new,  ahout  as 
old  m  Sterne  or  Ge^Rner.  What  make^  me  think  it's  a  woman, 
i?  that  the  first  literary  idea  of  the  whole  sex  is  to  take  ren- 
gv^nec  on  some  one*" 

Adolphe  might  go  on  pulling  "The  Lotiie"  to  pieee^^;  Cam- 
line's  ears  are  full  of  the  tinkling  of  MU.  She  k  like  the 
wom^n  who  threw  heri>elf  over  the  Pont  des  ArtB,  ami  tried 
to  find  her  way  ten  feet  below  the  level  of  Uie  Seine, 

Akotiieh  Style.  Caroline,  in  her  paroxysnm  of  jealousy, 
has  diecovered  a  hiding  place  used  by  Adolphe,  who,  as  he 
ran*t  tru?t  his  wife,  and  as  he  knows  sli©  opens  his  letters  and 
rummages  in  his  drawers,  has  endeavored  to  i^aTO  hia  eorro- 
spondcnee  with  Hcetor  from  the  hooked  lingers  of  the  conjugal 
polif-e. 

Hector  is  an  old  schoolmate,  who  has  marriod  in  the  Loire 
liift^rieure, 

Adolphe  lifts  up  the  cloth  of  his  writing  dotik,  a  cloth  the 
tiorder  of  which  has  bei^n  embroidered  hy  Caroline,  the  ground 
b«*ing  blue,  black  or  red  velvet,— the  color,  m  you  see,  is  per- 
ftTtly  imraaterial, — and  he  slips  his  unfiniBhed  Utters  to 
Madame  de  Fischtamincl,  to  hie  friend  Hector,  hetW(>eii  tlie 
table  and  the  cloth, 

Tl»€  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  almost  nothing,  velvet 
IB  a  downy,  discreet  material,  but,  no  matter,  these  precatitions 
are  in  vaim  The  male  devil  is  fairly  matched  by  the  female 
devil :  Tophet  will  furni^Ti  them  of  nil  gender;^,  Caroline  has 
Mephipttophclei?  on  her  side,  the  demon  who  caUN?a  tables  to 
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Bport  forth  fire,  and  who,  with  his  ironic  finger,  points  out  the 
hiding  place  of  keys — the  secret  of  secrets. 

Caroline  has  noticed  the  thickness  of  a  letter  sheet  between 
this  velvet  and  this  table:  she  hits  upon  a  letter  to  Hector 
instead  of  hitting  upon  one  to  Madame  de  Fischtaminel,  who 
has  gone  to  Plombieres  Springs,  and  reads  the  following : 

"My  dear  Hector : 

"I  pity  you,  but  you  have  acted  wisely  in  entrusting  me 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  in  which  you  have  volun- 
tarily involved  yourself.  You  never  would  see  the  difference 
between  the  country  woman  and  the  woman  of  Paris.  In  the 
country,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  always  face  to  face  with  your 
wife,  and,  owing  to  the  ennui  which  impels  you,  you  rush 
headforemost  into  the  enjoyment  of  your  bliss.  This  is  a  great 
error :  happiness  is  an  abyss,  and  when  you  have  once  reached 
the  bottom,  you  never  get  back  again,  in  wedlock. 

"I  will  show  you  why.  I^t  me  take,  for  your  wife's  sake, 
the  shortest  path — the  parable. 

"I  remember  having  made  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Ville- 
Parisis,  in  that  vehicle  called  a  'bus :  distance,  twenty  miles : 
'bus,  lumbering :  horse,  lame.  Nothing  amuses  me  more  than 
to  draw  from  people,  by  the  aid  of  that  gimlet  called  the  inter- 
rogation, and  to  obtain,  by  means  of  an  attentive  air,  the  sum 
of  information,  anecdotes  and  learning  that  everybody  is  anx- 
ious to  part  with :  and  all  men  have  such  a  sum,  the  peasant 
as  well  as  the  banker,  the  corporal  as  well  as  the  marshal  of 
France. 

"I  have  often  noticed  how  ready  these  Ciisks,  overflowing 
with  wit,  are  to  open  their  sluices  while  being  transported  by 
diligence  or  'bus,  or  by  any  vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  for  nobody 
talks  in  a  railway  car. 

"At  the  rate  of  our  exit  from  Paris,  the  journey  would  take 
full  seven  hours :  so  I  got  an  old  corporal  to  talk,  for  my  diver- 
sion. He  could  neither  read  nor  write:  he  was  entirely  illit- 
erate. Yet  the  journey  stx^mod  short.  The  corporal  had  been 
througli  all  the  campaigns,  he  told  me  of  things  perfectly 
unheard  of,  that  historians  never  trouble  themselves  about. 
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*'Ah !  Hector,  how  superior  ie  practice  to  theory !  Among 
other  IhiDgs,  and  in  replj  to  ii  question  relative  to  the  infaotry, 
whose  courage  is  much  more  tried  by  marching  than  by  fight* 
log,  he  siflid  this,  which  I  give  you  free  from  circumlocution: 

"  ^Sir,  when  Parisiiianij  were  brought  to  our  45thj  which 
XajHjleou  coiled  Th<3  Terrible  (I  am  speaking  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire,  when  the  infantry'  had  leg»  of  steel,  and 
wlien  they  needeil  Ihem),  I  had  a  way  of  telling  befoa^hand 
which  of  them  would  remain  in  the  45th.  They  marehed 
without  hurrying,  they  did  their  little  six  leagneji  a  ilay, 
tu^tthiT  more  nor  hs%  and  they  pitched  camp  in  eondition  to 
begin  again  on  the  morrow.  The  plucky  fel!f>wi5  who  did  ten 
li'agues  and  wanted  to  run  to  the  victory,  stopped  half  way  at 
the  hospital/ 

"This  worthy  corporal  wa^  talking  of  marriage  while  he 
thought  he  was  talking  of  war,  and  you  have  stopped  half  way. 
Hector,  at  the  hospital. 

**Eemenibcr  the  sympathetic  condolence  of  Madame  de 
S^vignl  counting  out  three  hundred  thousand  francs  to  Mon- 
eieor  de  Grignan,  to  induce  liLm  to  marry  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  France!  ^Tlliy,'  i^aid  she  to  hcr^lf»  lie  will  have  to 
marry'  her  every  day,  m  long  as  she  lives!  Decidedly,  I  don*t 
think  three  hundred  thousand  franco  too  much/  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  the  brave-i>t  trcrabk? 

**My  dear  fellow^  conjugal  happiness  xb  founded,  like  that  of 
nations,  upon  ignorance.  It  i^  a  felicity  full  of  negative  con- 
dition]^. 

**If  I  am  happy  with  my  little  Caroline^  it  is  due  to  the 
strictest  ohi^rvanee  of  thnt  MhiUsry  prlneipU*  m  strongly 
iHiii^ted  upon  in  the  Ph^siolofjy  of  Man'lagt\  1  have  resolved 
to  lead  my  wife  ttirough  patht^  beaten  in  the  »now,  until  the 
hoppy  day  when  iu fidelity  will  be  dillicuU. 

'Tu  the  situation  in  which  yon  have  plawd  youreclf,  and 
which  resenjbles  that  of  Duprez,  who^  on  his  firt^t  appearance 
lit  PariB,  went  to  singing  with  all  the  voice  his  lunga  would 
yield,  inntead  of  imitating  Xourrit,  who  gave  the  audiena^ 
jugt  enough  to  enchant  them,  the  following.  T  think,  is  your 
proper  course  ttj 
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The  letter  broke  off  here :  Caroline  returned  it  to  its  place, 
at  the  same  time  wondering  how  she  would  make  her  dear 
Adolphe  expiate  his  obedience  to  the  execrable  precepts  of  the 
Physiology  of  Marriage. 

A  Tbuce. 

This  trouble  doubtless  occurs  sufficiently  often  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways  enough  in  the  existence  of  married  women,  for 
this  personal  incident  to  become  the  type  of  the  genus. 

The  Caroline  in  question  here  is  very  pious,  she  loves  her 
husband  very  much,  her  husband  asserts  that  she  loves  him  too 
much,  even :  but  this  is  a  piece  of  marital  conceit,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  a  provocation,  as  he  only  complains  to  his  wife's  young 
lady  friends. 

When  a  person's  conscience  is  involved,  the  least  thing 
becomes  exceedingly  serious.  Madame  de  ***  has  told  her 
young  friend,  Madame  de  Fischtaminel,  that  she  had  been 
compelled  to  make  an  extraordinary  confession  to  her  spiritual 
director,  and  to  perform  penance,  the  director  having  decided 
that  she  was  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  This  lady,  who  goes  to 
mass  every  morning,  is  a  woman  of  thirty-six  years,  thin  and 
slightly  pimpled.  She  has  large  soft  black  eyes,  her  upper 
lip  is  strongly  shaded:  still  her  voice  is  sweet,  her  manners 
gentle,  her  gait  noble — she  is  a  woman  of  quality. 

Madame  do  Fischtaminel,  whom  Madame  de  ***  has  made 
her  friend  (nearly  all  pious  women  patronize  a  woman  who  is 
considered  worldly,  on  the  pretext  of  converting  her), — 
Madame  de  Fischtaminel  asserts  that  these  qualities,  in  this 
Caroline  of  the  Pious  Sort,  are  a  victory  of  religion  over  a 
rather  violent  natural  temper. 

These  details  are  necessary  to  describe  the  trouble  in  all  its 
horror. 

This  lady's  Adolpho  had  IxHi'n  compelled  to  leave  his  wife 
for  two  months,  in  April,  immediately  after  the  forty  days' 
fast  tliat  Caroline  scrupulously  observes.  Early  in  June, 
therefore,  madanie  exiK?otod  her  husband,  she  expected  him 
day  by  day.     From  one  hope  to  another, 

**Concei\*ed  every  mom  and  deferred  every  eve.** 
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she  got  along  as  Jar  us  Sunday,  the  day  when  her  presenti* 
rnents^  which  had  now  reached  a  state  of  paroxysm,  told  her 
that  tha  longed-for  husband  would  arrive  at  an  c^rly  hour. 

When  fi  pious  woman  cip^cts  her  husband,  mid  that  husband 
lifls  been  absent  from  home  nearly  four  months,  she  takes  much 
morc^  painfl  with  her  toilet  than  a  young  girl  does,  though  wait- 
ing for  her  first  betrothed. 

This  virtuous  Caroline  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  excln- 
rirely  peraonal  preparations,  that  she  forgot  to  go  to  eight 
o'clock  ma£!8.  She  proposed  to  hear  a  low  mass,  but  she  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  delight  of  her  dear  Adolphe' s  first  glance, 
in  case  he  arrived  at  early  da^ra.  Her  chambermaid— who 
respectfully  left  her  mistress  alone  in  the  dressing-room  where 
pious  and  pimpled  ladies  let  no  one  enter^  not  even  their  hus- 
bands, especially  when  they  are  thin — her  chambermaid  lieard 
her  exclaim  several  times,  "If  it's  your  master  let  me  know !" 

The  rumbling  of  a  vehicle  having  made  the  furniture  rattle, 
Caroline  assumed  a  mild  tone  to  eoneeal  the  violence  of  her 
legitimnie  emotions, 

**Oh  !  'tis  he!  Run,  Justine:  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for 
him  here/*  Caroline  trembled  m  that  she  dropjml  into  an 
anti-eliain 

The  vehicle  was  a  butcher's  wagon. 

It  was  in  anxieties  like  this  that  the  eight  o'clock  mass 
sUI^hI  by,  like  an  eel  in  hi?  slime.  Madame's  toilet  opcTa- 
tlons  were  resumed,  for  (?he  wa&  engaged  in  dressing*  The 
cbambermaid^s  no!?€  had  already  been  the  recipient  of  a  i?uperh 
niusiliji  chemise^  with  a  !<imple  hem,  which  Caroline  had 
thrown  at  her  from  the  ili casing- rotmi,  though  she  had  given 
her  the  same  kind  for  the  hist  three  months. 

''WTiat  arc  J  on  thinking  of,  Justine?  I  told  you  to  chooi^^- 
froto  the  chemisets  that  are  not  numbered,'* 

The  unnnmtiered  ebomises  were  only  seven  nr  eight,  in  tlie 
most  magnificent  trousseau*  They  are  chemises  gotten  np 
and  embroidered  with  the  greatcs?t  C4ire:  a  woman  must  he  n 
qTit^t-n,  a  \ '  H^m^  to  have  a  dozen.    Each  one  of  Caroline's 

was  trini..  Ii  Valenciennes  round  the  bottonu  and  t^till 
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more  coquettishlj  garnished  about  the  neck.  This  feature 
of  our  manners  will  perhaps  serve  to  suggest  a  suspicion^  in  the 
masculine  worlds  of  the  domestic  drama  revealed  by  this  excep- 
tional chemise. 

Caroline  had  put  on  a  pair  of  Scotch  thread  stockings,  little 
prunella  buskins,  and  her  most  deceptive  corsets.  She  had  her 
hair  dressed  in  the  fashion  that  most  became  her,  and  embel- 
lished it  with  a  cap  of  ..he  most  elegant  form.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  her  morning  gown.  A  pious  lady  who  lives 
at  Paris  and  who  loves  her  husband,  knows  as  well  as  a 
coquette  how  to  choose  those  pretty  little  striped  patterns,  have 
them  cut  with  an  open  waist,  and  fastened  by  loops  to  buttons 
in  a  way  which  compels  her  to  ref asten  them  two  or  three  times 
in  an  hour,  vrith  little  airs  more  or  less  charming,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  nine  o'clock  mass,  the  ten  o'clock  mass,  every  mass, 
went  by  in  these  preparations,  which,  for  women  in  love,  are 
one  of  their  twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

Pious  women  rarely  go  to  church  in  a  carriage,  and  they 
are  right.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  pouring  shower,  or  intoler- 
ably bad  weather,  a  person  ought  not  to  appear  haughty  in  the 
place  where  it  is  becoming  to  be  humble.  Caroline  was  afraid 
to  compromise  the  freshness  of  her  dress  and  the  purity  of 
her  thread  stockings.  Alas!  these  pretexts  concealed  a  rea- 
Mon. 

*'If  I  am  at  church  when  Adolphe  comes,  I  shall  lose  the 
pleasure  of  his  first  glance:  and  he  will  think  I  prefer  high 
mass  to  him." 

She  made  this  sacrifice  to  her  husband  in  a  desire  to  please 
jjjin — a  fearfully  worldly  consideration.  Prefer  the  creature 
to  the  Creator !  A  husband  to  heaven  I  Go  and  hear  a  sennon 
and  you  will  loam  what  such  an  offence  will  cost  you. 

*' After  all,"  says  Caroline,  quoting  her  confessor,  "society 
JH  founded  upon  marriage,  which  the  Church  has  included 
among  its  sacraments,*' 

And  this  is  the  way  in  which  religious  instruction  may  be 
put  HHide  in  favor  of  a  blind  though  legitimate  love.    Madame 
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refused  to  breakfaiijl,  and  ordered  the  meal  to  be  kept  hot,  just 
&fi  eho  kept  herself  ready,  at  a  nioraent's  uoikv,  to  wel eome  the 
precious  absentee. 

Now  thc?s€  little  things  may  easily  excite  a  laugh:  but  in  the 
fij^t  place  they  are  continually  occurring  with  coupler  who 
love  each  other^  or  where  one  of  them  lo^es  the  otlier:  besiden, 
tn  a  woniau  so  strait -laced,  so  resBerved,  bo  worthy^  as  this 
Irtdy,  thi'^*  ackno\vledguient8  of  affection  went  beyond  the 
limits  imposed  upon  tier  ft'^lings  hy  the  lofty  Belf-respeet  which 
true  piety  induces^  When  Madame  de  Fischtarainel  narrated 
tbiB  little  eeeiie  in  a  devotee's  life,  dressing  it  up  with  choice 
by-play,  acted  out  iie  ladies  of  the  world  know  how  to  act  out 
their  anecdotes,  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it  wtm  the 
Canticle  of  canticles  in  action, 

**If  her  husband  doesn't  eomo,'*  Mid  Justine  to  the  cook,, 
'S*hat  will  become  of  u^  ?  She  has  already  thrown  lier  chemise 
in  my  face." 

At  last,  Caroline  heard  the  crack  of  a  postilion's  wliip, 
the  wcll*knawn  rumbling  of  a  traveling  carriage,  the  racket 
made  by  the  hoofs  of  post-horsee,  and  the  jingling  of  their 
bells ;  Oh,  she  conld  doubt  no  longer,  the  bells  made  her  burst 
forth,  as  thus: 

"The  door  I  Open  the  doorJ  Tis  he,  my  husbandt  Will 
you  never  go  to  the  door!**  And  the  pious  woman  stamped 
her  foot  and  broke  the  bc^ll-rope. 

^'Why,  madanie/'  sijyd  Justine,  with  the  vivaeity  of  a  servant 
doing  her  duty,  "it's  mme  people  going  away/' 

**V|>on  my  word;'  replieti  Camline,  half  aj^bamed,  to  her- 
sc*lf*  *'I  will  never  let  Adolphe  go  traveling  again  wrthout  me.'* 

A  Mar&eilles  poet — it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  M6tx  or 
fkrthelemy — ^acknowledged  that  if  hi«  best  friend  did  not 
arrive  punctually  at  the  dinner  hoar,  he  waited  patiently  five 
minutes:  at  the  tenth  minute,  he  felt  a  dedre  to  throw  the 
napkin  in  his  face :  at  the  twelfth  he  hoped  some  great  calam- 
ity would  lH*fall  himr  at  the  fifteenth,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  restrain  himself  from  stabbing  him  aeveral  times  with  a 
dirk 
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All  women,  when  expecting  somebody,  are  Marseilles  poets, 
if,  indeed,  we  may  compare  the  vulgar  throes  of  hunger  to  the 
sublime  Canticle  of  canticles  of  a  pious  wife,  who  is  hoping 
for  the  joys  of  a  husband's  first  glance  after  a  three  months' 
absence.  Let  all  those  who  love  and  who  have  met  again  after 
an  absence  ten  thousand  times  accursed,  be  good  enough  to 
recall  their  first  glance:  it  says  so  many  things  that  the  lovers, 
if  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  are  fain  to  lower  their  eyes ! 
This  poem,  in  which  every  man  is  as  great  as  Homer,  in  which 
he  seems  a  god  to  the  woman  who  loves  him,  is,  for  a  pious, 
thin  and  pimpled  lady,  all  the  more  immense,  from  the  fact 
that  she  has  not,  like  Madame  de  Fischtaminel,  the  resource 
of  having  several  copies  of  it.  In  her  case,  her  husband  is 
all  she^s  got ! 

So  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Caroline  missed 
every  mass  and  had  no  breakfast.  This  hunger  and  thirst 
for  Adolphe  gave  her  a  violent  cramp  in  the  stomach.  She 
did  not  think  of  religion  once  during  the  hours  of  mass,  nor 
during  those  of  vespers.  She  was  not  comfortable  when  she 
sat,  and  she  was  very  uncomfortable  when  she  stood :  Justine 
advised  her  to  go  to  bed.  Caroline,  quite  overcome,  retired 
at  about  half  past  five  in  the  evening,  after  having  taken  a 
light  soup :  but  she  ordered  a  dainty  supper  at  ten. 

"I  shall  doubtless  sup  with  my  husband,"  she  said. 

This  speech  was  the  conclusion  of  dreadful  catalinics, 
internally  fulminated.  She  had  reached  the  Marseilles  poet's 
several  stabs  with  a  dirk.  So  she  spoke  in  a  tone  that  was 
really  terrible.  At  three  in  the  morning  Caroline  was  in  a 
profound  sleep:  Adolphe  arrived  without  her  hearing  either 
carriage,  or  horse,  or  bell,  or  opening  door ! 

Adolphe,  who  would  not  permit  her  to  be  disturbed,  went 
to  bed  in  the  spare  room.  When  Caroline  heard  of  his  return 
in  the  morning,  two  tears  issued  from  her  eyes;  she  rushed 
to  the  spare  room  without  the  slightest  preparatory  toilet;  a 
hideous  attendant,  posted  on  the  tlireshold,  informed  her  that 
her  husband,  having  traveled  two  hundred  leagues  and  been 
two  nights  without  sleep,  requested  that  he  might  not  be 
awakened:  he  was  exceedingly  tired. 
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Caroline — pioui^  woman  that  she  was—npeneil  the  door 
violently  without  being  nh\e  to  wake  tlie  only  hueband  that 
licHven  bad  given  her,  and  then  hastened  to  chnneh  to  listen 
to  tt  ttiiiiik^ginng  niasj;, 

A«  ^he  wik^  visibly  eiiajipish  for  three  wliolo  days,  Juatine 
remarked,  in  reply  to  an  unjugt  reproach,  and  with  u  chaniber- 

*'Why,  miidame,  yonr  hnsband*s  got  backP 
*'He  hae  only  got  back  to  Paris,''  returned  the  pious  Caro- 
line. 

» 
TJsEi^ESB   Care. 


Put  yourself  in  the  plare  of  a  i^oor  woman  of  doubtful 
beanty.  who  owes  bur  hufehand  to  the  weight  of  her  dowr}%  who 
pves  herself  infinite  paine*  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  appear  to  advantage  and  follow  the  fa&bionR,  w^ho  does 
her  b^t  to  keep  bons^e  sumptuously  and  yet  economically — a 
lmti<)e«  toOf  not  easy  to  manage — ^who,  from  morality  and  dim 
neee^^ity*  perhaps,  loves?  no  one  but  her  husband,  who  ha?  no 
other  study  but  the  happinef=f«  of  this^  prccioufi  IniBband,  who,  to 
rxpreti?^  nil  in  one  word,  joins  the  maternal  Benthnent  fu  ike 
xentiment  of  her  duiie$.  Thi^  underlined  circumlocution  is 
the  paraphrase  rtf  the  word  love  in  the  lan^a^  of  prudes. 

Have  you  put  your-^elf  in  hor  place?  Well,  this  too-umch- 
lovi'd  huslmnil  by  chance  remarked  at  hia  friend  Monsieur  de 
Fiflchtaminel's,  that  he  wae  very  fond  of  mushrooms  t\  Vlfalu 
emne. 

If  you  have  paid  isome  attention  to  the  female  nature,  in  lU 
gond,  gn*at,  and  grand  man  if  ess  tat  ions,  you  know  tl\at  for  a 
loving  wife  there  h  no  greater  pleagure  than  that  of  seeing  the 
tjcloved  one  ab^orbin^  hii^  favorite  viands.  This  spriiigs 
from  the  fundamental  Idea  upon  which  the  affection  of  women 
IB  based:  that  of  l>eTug  tbe^souree  of  all  hi:?  plcasuroi?,  big  and 
little.  Love  animates  everything  In  life,  and  conjugal  love 
h«s  a  peculiar  right  to  descend  to  the  most  trivial  details. 

Caroline  spends  two  or  tlirec  days  in  inquiries  before  iiho 
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learns  how  the  Italians  dress  mushrooms.  She  discovers  a 
Gorsican  abb6  who  tells  her  that  at  Biffi's,  in  the  rue  de  Biche- 
lieu^  she  will  not  only  learn  how  the  Italians  dress  mushroonu*, 
but  that  she  will  be  able  to  obtain  some  Milanese  mushrooms. 
Our  pious  Caroline  thanks  the  Abbe  Serpolini,  and  resolves  to 
send  him  a  breviary  in  acknowledgment. 

Caroline's  cook  goes  to  Biffi's,  comes  back  from  BiflS's^  and 
exhibits  to  the  countess  a  quantity  of  mushrooms  as  big  as 
the  coachman's  ears. 

"Very  good,"  she  says,  "did  he  explain  to  you  how  to 
cook  them  ?" 

"Oh,  for  us  cooks,  them's  a  mere  nothing,*'  replies  the 
cook. 

As  a  general  rule,  cooks  know  everything,  in  the  cooking 
way,  except  how  a  cook  may  feather  his  nest. 

At  evening,  during  the  second  course,  all  Caroline's  fibres 
quiver  with  pleasure  at  observing  the  servant  bringing  to  the 
table  a  certain  suggestive  dish.  She  has  positively  waited  for 
this  dinner  as  she  had  waited  for  her  husband. 

But  between  waiting  with  certainty  and  expecting  a  posi- 
tive pleasure,  there  is,  to  the  souls  of  the  elect — and  everybody 
will  include  a  woman  who  adores  her  husband  among  the 
elect — there  is,  between  those  two  worlds  of  expectation,  the 
difference  that  exists  between  a  fine  night  and  a  fine  day. 

The  dish  is  presented  to  the  beloved  Adolphe,  he  carelessly 
plunges  his  spoon  in  and  helps  himself,  without  perceiving 
Caroline's  extreme  emotion,  to  several  of  those  soft,  fat,  round 
things,  that  travelers  who  visit  Milan  do  not  for  a  long  time 
recognize;  they  take  them  for  some  kind  of  shell-fisL 

*^Vell,  Adolphe?*' 

"Well,  dear/' 

"Don't  you  recognize  them?" 

"Recognize  what?'* 

"Your  mushrooms  d  I'ltaliennef- 

"These,  mushrooms  I  I  thought  they  were — well,  yes,  they 
are  mushrooms!" 

"Yes,  and  d  Vlialienne,  too.*' 
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*Tooh,  they  are  old  preserved  mushroomg^  ct  la  mUammt*, 
I  jiboniiiiate  them!*' 

'^Vhat  kind  is  it  you  like,  then?'' 

"Fungi  irifolaiir 

Ijet  us  observe — ^to  the  disgrace  of  fln  epoch  which  numbers 
and  labek  everything,  which  put??  the  whole  creation  in  bottlea, 
which  is  at  thb  moment  classify  Lug  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  speciet^  of  inei^cts,  giving  them  all  tlie  termination 
Hit,  SKI  I  hilt  ti  SUbermanus  is  the  i^ame  individual  in  all  euun- 
tfiesi  for  the  learned  men  who  di insect  n  butterflyV  h^gi^  with 
ptnci?rE — that  we  srtill  want  a  nomenclature  for  the  ehemiitry 
of  the  kitehen,  to  enable  nil  the  cooks  in  the  world  t(j  produce 
precisely  similar  dishes.  It  should  Im*  diplomat ically  a^rt»iKl 
thai  French  shonhl  be  the  language  of  the  kitchen,  i\^  Latin 
hm  been  adopted  by  the  Bcientitic  for  iKitany  and  entomology, 
unles44  it  were  dwired  to  imitate  them  in  that,  too,  and  thus 
re&Uy  have  kitchen  Latin, 

.  "5Iy  dear/'  re^umc!^  Atloiphe,  on  seeing  the  clouded  and 
lengthened  face  of  his  cha&te  Caroline,  **in  France  the  difih  in 
question  h  called  i[ush rooms  a  Vlfalienne,  A  la  prov(^iical€^ 
a  ta  bordfihue.  The  nmshrooms  arc  minced,  fried  in  oil  with 
a  few  ingredients  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  You  add  a 
taste  of  garlic,  I  J>plieve— " 

Talk  about  calamities,  of  petty  troubles!  This,  do  you 
see^  is^  to  a  woman's  heart,  what  the  pain  of  an  extracted  tooth 
IB  to  a  child  of 'eight.  .45  uno  disce  omnes:  which  means, 
**There'«  one  of  them:  find  the  rcyit  in  your  memory/'  For 
ire  have  taken  this  culinary  description  as  a  prototype  of  tlie 
?eiationg  which  afflict  loving  but  indifferently  loved  women- 

Smoke  without  Firb. 


A  woman  full  of  faith  In  the  man  she  lo?es  is  a  Tt>inaneer'@ 
fancy.  This  femininp  persona]^  no  more  exists  than  doe**  a 
rich  dowry*  A  woman V  eonfident^t^  glows  perhaps  for  a  few 
tRomentaj  at  the  dawn  of  love,  and  diBappears  in  a  trice  like  a 
fliootixig  star 
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With  women  who  are  neither  Dutch,  nor  English,  nor  Bel- 
gian, nor  from  any  marshy  country,  love  is  a  pretext  for  suffer- 
ing, an  emplo}Tnent  for  the  superabundant  powers  of  their 
imaginations  and  their  nerves. 

Thus  the  second  ideti  that  takes  possession  of  a  happy 
woman,  one  who  is  really  loved,  is  the  fear  of  losing  her  happi- 
ness, for  we  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  her  first  idea 
is  to  enjoy  it.  All  who  possess  treasures  are  in  dread 'of 
thieves,  but  they  do  not,  like  women,  lend  wings  and  feet 
to  their  golden  stores. 

The  little  blue  flower  of  perfect  felicity  is  not  so  common, 
that  the  heaven-blessed  man  who  possesses  it,  should  be  sim- 
pleton enough  to  abandon  it. 

Axiom. — A  woman  is  never  deserted  wiihoui  a  reason. 

This  axiom  is  written  in  the  heart  of  hearts  of  every  woman. 
Hence  the  rage  of  a  woman  deserted. 

Let  us  not  infringe  upon  the  petty  troubles  of  love :  we  live 
in  a  calculating  epoch  when  women  are  seldom  abandoned, 
do  what  they  may:  for,  of  all  wives  or  women,  nowadays, 
the  legitimate  is  the  least  expensive.  Now,  every  woman  who 
is  loved,  has  gone  through  the  petty  annoyance  of  suspicion. 
This  suspicion,  whether  just  or  unjust,  engenders  a  multitude 
of  domestic  troubles,  and  here  is  the  biggest  of  all. 

Caroline  is  one  day  led  to  notice  that  her  cherished  Adolphe 
leaves  her  rather  too  often  upon  a  matter  of  business,  that 
eternal  Chaumonters  affair,  which  never  comes  to  an  end. 

Axiom. — Every  household  has  its  ChaumontcVs  affair,  {See 
Trouble  within  Trouble.) 

In  the  first  place,  a  woman  no  more  believes  in  matters  of 
business  than  publishers  and  managers  do  in  the  illness  of 
actresses  and  authors.  The  moment  a  l)elovcd  creature  ab- 
sents himself,  though  she  has  rondorod  him  even  too  happy, 
every  woman  straightway  imagines  that  ho  has  hurried  away  to 
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some  ea^  epnqueat,  la  this  mepcct,  women  endow  men  with 
Kapefhuman  faciiltie&.  Fear  magnifiei  everything,  it  dilates 
the  eym  and  the  heart ;  it  makes  a  woman  mnd. 

*  Where  h  my  hushnnd  going?  What  ia  niy  husband  do- 
ing? Why  hm  he  left  me?  Why  did  he  not  take  me  with 
him?" 

These  four  questions  are  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
Gonipasg  of  gBBpieion,  and  govern  the  stonny  sea  of  eoliloquies. 
From  these  frightful  tempests  which  ravage  a  woman's  heart 
fpring*  an  ignoble,  unworthy  resolution,  one  which  every 
woman,  the  duehees  as  well  as  the  shopkeepers'  wife,  the 
baroness  as  well  as  the  stockbrokers  lady,  the  angel  as  well  as 
the  slireWj  the  indifferent  as  well  as  the  passionate,  at  once 
puts  into  e^cecution.  They  imitate  the  govemmentj  every  one 
of  them;  they  resort  to  espionage-  Whnt  the  State  has  in- 
vented in  the  piihlic  interest,  they  consider  legaU  legitimate 
and  permissible,  in  the  interest  of  their  love.  This  fatal 
woman^s  curiosity  reduces  them  to  the  necessity  of  having 
agents,  and  the  a^ent  of  any  woman  who,  in  thi^  situation,  has 
not  lost  her  self*rejipcet, — a  situation  in  which  her  jealousy 
will  not  permit  her  to  respect  anything:  neither  your  little 
boxes^  nor  your  clothes^  nor  the  drawers  of  your  treasury,  of 
yoor  desk«  of  your  table,  of  your  bnrean,  nor  your  pocket tMM>k 
with  private  compartmentSj  nor  your  papers,  nor  your 
traveling  dreflfiing-eat^e,  nor  your  toilet  artieles  (a  woman 
discoven^  in  this  way  that  her  husband  dyed  hii^  moustache 
when  he  was  a  bachelor) ,  nor  your  india-rublier  girdlet-s — her 
agent,  I  &ay,  the  only  one  in  whom  a  woman  Inista,  is  her 
maid,  for  her  maid  understands  her,  excuses  her,  and  approves 
tier. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  excited  curiosity^  passion  and  Jealousy, 
a  womati  make^  no  calculation^^  takes  no  oliservntions.  8he 
simply  wishes  to  know  the  whole  truth. 

And  Justine  is  delighted  i  she  sees  her  mistress  Doropromis- 
ing  herself  with  her»  and  !?be  es^pouR^j^  her  passion,  her  dread, 
her  fears  and  Ijer  ^tispieicim*,  with  terrible  friendt^hip.  Jus- 
tine and  Caroline  bob!  councils  and  have  secret  iuterviewa* 
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All  espionage  inyolves  such  reladonsliips.  In  this  paflB»  a 
maid  becomes  the  arbitress  of  the  £ate  of  the  manied  oonple. 
Example:  Lord  Byron. 

^Madame/'  Justine  one  day  observes,  '^monsiear  really  does 
go  out  to  hec  SL  woman.^' 

Caroline  turns  pale. 

^nt  don't  be  alarmed,  madame,  it^s  an  old  woman." 

^Ah,  Justine,  to  some  men  no  women  are  old:  men  are 
inexplicable." 

^ut,  madame,  it  isn't  a  lady,  ifs  a  woman,  quite  a  ccmmion 
woman." 

''Ah,  Justine,  Lord  Byron  loved  a  fish-wife  at  Venice,  Ma- 
dame de  Fischtaminel  told  me  so.'' 

And  Caroline  bursts  into  tears. 

'Tve  been  pumping  Benoit." 

''What  is  Benolt's  opinion?" 

''Bonoft  thinks  that  the  woman  is  a  go-between,  for  mon- 
sieur keeps  his  secret  from  everybody,  even  from  Benoit" 

For  a  week  Caroline  lives  the  life  of  the  damned;  all  her 
savings  go  to  pay  spies  and  to  purchase  reports. 

Finally,  Justine  goes  to  see  the  woman,  whose  name  is  Ma- 
dame Mahuchet;  she  bribes  her  and  learns  at  last  that  her 
master  has  preserved  a  witness  of  his  youthful  follies,  a  nice 
little  boy  that  looks  very  much  like  him,  and  that  this  woman 
is  his  nurse,  the  second-hand  mother  who  has  charge  of  little 
Frederick,  who  pays  his  quarterly  school-bills,  and  through 
whose  hands  pass  the  twelve  hundred  or  two  thousand  francs 
which  Adolphe  is  supposed  annually  to  lose  at  cards. 

"What  of  the  mother?"  exclaims  Caroline. 

To  end  the  matter,  Justine,  Caroline's  good  genius,  proves 
to  her  that  M'lle  Suzanne  Beauminet,  formerly  a  grisette  and 
somewhat  later  Madame  Sainte-Suzanne,  died  at  the  hospital, 
or  else  that  she  has  made  her  fortune,  or  else,  again,  that  her 
place  in  society  is  so  low  there  is  no  danger  of  madame's  ever 
meeting  her. 

Caroline  breathes  again:  the  dirk  has  been  drawn  from  her 
heart,  she  is  quite  happy;  but  she  has  no  children  but  daugh- 
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^r»^  and  would  like  a  boy.  This  little  drama  of  unjust  isus* 
piciciD,  thifi  eomedy  of  the  conjectures  to  which  Mother 
Mahuchet  gives  rise,  these  phases  of  a  causeless  jealousy,  are 
laid  down  here  as  the  type  of  a  situation^  the  varietieis  of  which 
afe  as  innunierable  as  charactert;,  grades  and  sorts. 

This  sourco  of  petty  troubles  is  pointed  out  here,  in  order 
that  women  seated  upon  the  rivers  bank  may  coniemplate  in 
it  the  course  of  their  own  married  life,  following  its  accent  or 
descent,  recalling  their  own  adventures  to  mindj  their  untold 
di^afeterg,  the  foibles  which  caused  their  errors,  and  the  peculiar 
fataliticfi  to  which  were  due  an  instant  of  frenzy,  a  moment 
of  unnecessary  despair,  or  sufferings  which  they  might  have 
sjmred  themselves,  happy  in  their  gelf-dchisions, 

TUft  vexation  has  a  corollary  in  the  following,  one  which 
h  much  more  serious  and  often  without  remedy,  especially 
when  its  root  lies  among  viees  of  another  kind^  and  which 
do  not  concern  us,  for,  in  thii  work,  women  are  invariably 
efitecmed  honest — until  the  end. 

Tkb  Domestic  Tybakt> 

"My  dear  Caroline/'  Bays  Adolphe  one  day  to  his  wife, 
"^T^  you  iatisfied  with  Justine?*' 

*'Yes,  dear,  quite  m.'^ 

*T)on't  you  think  she  t^pcafci^'to  you  rather  impertinently?^* 

"Bo  you  suppose  I  would  notice  a  maid  ?  But  it  sei*ins  you 
notice  her !" 

'TVhat  do  you  say  ?'*  as^iks  Adolphe  in  an  indignant  way  that 
h  always  delight  fill  to  women. 

Justine  is  a  genuine  maid  for  an  actress,  a  woman  of  thirty 
stamped  by  the  smalUpox  with  innumerable  dimples,  in  which 
the  loves  are  far  from  sporting;  she  is  as  brown  as  opium,  has 
a  fftod  dent  of  kg  and  not  much  body,  gummy  eyes,  and  a 
toumure  to  match.  She  would  like  to  have  Benoit  marry  her, 
but  at  this  unexpected  suggestion,  Rtmolt  asked  for  his  dis- 
charge. Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  domestic  tyrant  enthroned 
by  Caroline's  jealousy. 
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Justine  takes  her  eo£fee  in  the  morning,  in  bed,  and  manages 
to  have  it  as  good  as,  not  to  say  better  than,  that  of  her  mis- 
tress. Justine  sometimes  goes  out  without  asking  leave, 
dressed  like  the  wife  of  a  second-class  banker.  She  sports  a 
pink  hat,  one  of  her  mistress'  old  gowns  made  over,  an  elegant 
shawl,  shoes  of  bronze  kid,  and  jewelry  of  doubtful  character. 

Justine  is  sometimes  in  a  bad  humor,  and  makes  her  mis- 
tress feel  that  she  too  is  a  woman  like  herself,  though  she  is 
not  married.  She  has  her  whims,  her  fits  of  melancholy,  her 
caprices.  She  even  dares  to  have  her  nerves!  She  replies 
curtly,  she  makes  herself  insupportable  to  the  other  servants, 
and,  to  conclude,  her  wages  have  been  considerably  increased. 

*Tfy  dear,  this  girl  is  getting  more  intolerable  every  day," 
says  Adolphe  one  morning  to  his  wife,  on  noticing  Justine 
listening  at  the  key-hole,  "and  if  you  don't  send  her  away,  I 
wilir 

Caroline,  greatly  alarmed,  is  obliged  to  give  Justine  a  talk- 
ing to,  while  her  husband  is  out. 

** Justine,  you  take  advantage  of  my  kindness  to  you:  you 
have  high  wages,  here,  you  have  perquisites,  presents :  try  to 
keep  your  place,  for  my  husband  wants  to  send  you  away." 

The  maid  humbles  herself  to  the  earth,  she  sheds  tears :  she 
is  so  attached  to  madame !  Ah !  she  would  rush  into  the  fire 
for  her:  she  would  let  herself  be  chopped  into  mince-meat: 
she  is  ready  for  anything. 

*lf  you  had  anything  to  conceal,  madame,  I  would  take  it 
on  myself  and  say  it  was  me !" 

**Very  well,  Justine,  very  good,  my  girl,"  says  Caroline, 
terrified :  ^T)ut  that's  not  the  point :  just  try  to  keep  in  your 
place." 

*'Ah,  ha !"  says  Justine  to  herself,  "monsieur  wants  to  send 
me  away,  does  he  ?  Wait  and  see  the  deuce  of  a  life  I'll  lead 
you,  you  old  curmudgeon !" 

A  week  after,  Justine,  who  is  dressing  her  mistress'  hair,, 
looks  in  the  glass  to  make  sure  that  Caroline  can  see  all  the 
grimaces  of  her  countenance:  and  Caroline  very  soon  inquires, 
"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Justine?" 
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rould  tell 


readily. 


madame. 


madame^  but  t 
are  eo  waalc  witb  monsieur  P 

^•Uome,  go  oa,  what  is  it?" 

**I  know  now,  madame,  why  master  wanted  to  show  me  the 
door:  he  has  confidetin?  in  nobody  but  Benolt,  and  Benolt  is 
playing  Ihe  mum  with  me" 

**WeU5  what  does  that  prove?  Has  anythiBg  been  dis- 
covered?*' 

"Vm  sure  Ihat  between  the  two  they  are  plotting  something 
a^rainst  yon,  madame/'  returns  the  maid  with  authority* 

Caroiinp*  whom  Justine  watches  in  the  glaeg,  turns  pale: 
til  the  tortnTes  of  the  previous  petty  trouble  return,  and 
Justine  sm's  that  she  ha&  l>eeome  m  indispensable  to  her  mis- 
treaa  as  spies  are  to  the  government  wht*n  a  conspiracy  is  dis- 
eoveredi  Still,  Caroline's  friends  do  not  understand  why  she 
keepg  go  disiigreeahle  a  servant  girl,  one  who  wears  a  hat»  whose 
manners  are  impertinent,  and  who  gives  herself  the  airi  of  a 
lady* 

This  stupid  domination  is  talked  of  at  Madame  Deschars', 
at  Madame  de  Fisrhtaminers,  and  the  company  consider  it 
funny.  A  few  ladies  think  they  can  see  certain  monstrous 
reasons  for  it^  reasons  whicii  eonipromist*  Caroline's  honor, 

AJdom, — In  s^cit^itf,  people  can  ^mt  cloaks  on  evtry  kind  of 
truth,  fvtfu  (he  prettiest. 

In  short  the  aria  dMa  cMlumnia  is  executed  preeiaely  as  if 
Burthoto  were  singing  it. 

It  is  averix'd  that  Caroline  cannot  discharge  her  maid. 

Society  devotes  itself  de^pt^rntcly  to  discovering  the  secret 
of  thi«  enigma-  Madanie  dc  FijAebtaminel  makes  fun  of 
Adolphe  who  goes  home  in  a  rage,  has  a  scene  with  Caroline 
and  di^harges  Justine. 

This  produces  puch  an  effect  u|wn  Jugtine,  that  she  falls 
rick,  and  take^  to  her  kd,  Caroline  observer  to  her  biisband, 
that  it  would  l)c  awkward  to  torn  a  girl  in  Justine's  condi- 
tion  into  the  ^street,  jj  girl  who  is  m  much  attached  to  them, 
toOi  and  who  has  been  with  them  since  their  marriage* 
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"Let  her  go  then  as  soon  as  she  is  well !''  says  Adolphe. 

Caroline,  reassured  in  regard  to  Adolphe,  and  indecently 
swindled  by  Justine,  at  last  comes  to  desire  to  get  rid  of  her : 
she  applies  a  violent  remedy  to  the  disease,  and  makes  up  her 
mind  to  go  under  the  Caudine  Forks  of  another  petty  trouble, 
as  follows : 

The  Avowal. 

One  morning,  Adolphe  is  petted  in  a  very  unusual  manner. 
The  too  happy  husband  wonders  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
development  of  affection,  and  he  hears  Caroline,  in  her  most 
winning  tones,  utter  the  word:  "Adolphe?" 

''W^ell  ?"  he  replies,  in  alarm  at  the  internal  agitation  be- 
trayed by  Caroline's  voice. 

"Promise  not  to  be  angry." 

"Not  to  be  vexed  with  me." 

"Never.    Go  on." 

"To  forgive  me  and  never  say  anything  about  it.'* 

"But  tell  me  what  it  is !" 

"Besides,  you  are  the  one  that's  in  the  wrong — ^" 

"Speak,  or  I'll  go  away." 

"There's  no  one  but  you  that  can  get  me  out  of  the  scrape 
— and  it  was  you  that  got  me  into  it." 

"Come,  come." 

"It's  about— " 
•    "About—" 

"About  Justine!" 

"Don't  speak  of  her,  she's  discharged.  I  won't  see  her 
again,  her  style  of  conduct  exposes  your  reputation — ^" 

"What  can  people  say — what  have  they  said?" 

The  scene  changes,  the  result  of  which  is  a  secondary  ex- 
planation which  makes  Caroline  blush,  as  she  sees  the  bearing 
of  the  suppositions  of  her  best  friends. 

"Well,  now,  Adolphe,  it's  to  you  I  owe  all  this.  Why  didnH 
you  tell  ine  about  Frederick?" 
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'^Frederick  the  Gr^at  ?    The  King  of  Pnisgia  ?" 

**\Vhat  creaturej?  men  are!  Hypocrite,  do  jou  want  te 
make  me  believe  that  you  have  forgolteD  jour  son  bo  soott, 
M*lle  Suzanne  foauminet's  son?" 

"Then  you  know— .^'' 

^*The  whole  thing!  And  old  mother  Mahnchotj  and  your 
ab^nct^  from  home  to  give  him  a  good  dinner  on  iiolidays!" 

"How  like  molee  yon  pious  women  can  be  if  you  tryF'  ex- 
claims Adolphe,  in  his  terror, 

*'It  was  Justine  that  found  it  out/' 

"Ah!     Now  I  understand  the  reason  of  her  insolenee." 

**Ohj  your  Caroline  ha?  hoen  very  wretched,  dear,  and  this 
prying  system,  which  wm  produced  hy  my  love  for  you,  for  I 
do  love  you,  und  nuidly  too,— if  you  dcct^ived  nie,  I  would 
fly  to  the  extremity  of  crcjation, — well,  m  1  was  going  to  my^ 
this  unfounded  jealousy  has  put  me  in  Juetine'g  power,  so^ 
my  precious,  get  tne  out  of  it  the  l3ei*t  way  you  can  !** 

**Lo(  this  teach  you,  my  angel,  never  to  rnuku  n^t*  of  your 
lerrants,  if  you  want  them  to  be  of  me  to  you*  It  is  the  low- 
mi  of  tyrannies,  this  being  at  the  mercy  of  one's  people.'' 

Adolphe  takes  ada  vantage  of  this  circu  in  stance  to  alarm 
Caroline,  he  thinks  of  future  Cbaumontel'B  affairs,  and  would 
lie  glad  to  have  no  more  espionage. 

Justine  ia  sent  for,  Adolphe  peremptorily  dismisses  her 
without  waiting  to  hear  her  explanation.  Caroline  imagines 
her  vexations  at  an  end.     She  gets  another  maid, 

Justine,  whose  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  francs  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  water  carrier,  becomes  Madame 
Chavagnac,  and  goes  into  the  apple  business.  Ten  montte 
after,  in  Adolphe's  alisenee,  Caroline  receives  a  letter  written 
upon  school-boy  paper^  in  strides  which  would  require  ortho* 
pedie  treatment  for  three  months^  and  thus  conceived : 


*'Madam! 
"Yu  at  shaimphoolhj  disreved  hi  ^ure  kuzban  far  mam4 
Dens  fischtaminelh,  hee  goze  their  evry  eavning,  yu  rtr  at' 
bl^d€  <u  a  Bait    ^nr  gait  woti  yu  dtM^un^,  and  i  am  Qhd 
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ovit,  and  t  haw  thee  honur  ov  prezenting  yu  the  assurum  ov 
Mi  moaste  ds  Sting  guischt  respecks." 

Caroline  Rtarts  like  a  lion  who  has  been  stung  by  a  bumble- 
bee; «hc  places  herself  onc«  more,  and  of  her  own  accord^ 
upon  the  griddle  of  suspicion,  and  begins  her  struggle  with 
the  unknown  all  over  again. 

When  she  has  discovered  the  injustice  of  her  suspicions, 
there  comes  another  letter  with  an  offer  to  furnish  her  with 
details  relative  to  a  Chaumontcl's  affair  which  Justine  has 
unearthed. 

The  petty  trouble  of  avowals,  ladies,  is  often  more  serious 
than  this,  as  you  perhaps  have  occasion  to  remember. 

Humiliations. 

To  the  glory  of  women,  let  it  be  said,  they  care  for  their 
husbands  even  when  their  husbands  care  no  more  for  them, 
not  only  bt»ca\is(»  there  are  more  ties,  socially  sjwaking,  between 
tt  married  woman  and  a  man,  than  between  tlie  man  and  the 
wife;  but  also  l>eea\ise  woman  has  more  delicacy  and  honor 
than  man,  the  chief  conjugal  question  apart,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Axiom. — In  a  husband,  there  is  only  a  man;  in  a  married 
woman,  there  is  a  man,  a  father,  a  mother  and  a  woman, 

A  married  woman  has  sensibility  enough  for  four,  or  for 
five  even,  if  you  look  closely. 

Now,  it  is  not  improper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that,  in  a 
woman V  eyes,  love  is  a  general  absolution:  the  man  who  is 
a  giK>d  lover  may  commit  crimes,  if  he  will,  he  is  always  as 
pure  as  snow  in  the  i\vt's  of  her  who  loves  him,  if  he  truly 
loves  her.  As  to  a  married  woman,  loved  or  not,  she  feels  so 
deeply  that  the  honor  and  tXMisidenition  of  her  husband  are 
the  fortune  of  her  ehildriMi,  that  she  acts  like  the  woman  in 
love, — so  active  is  the  si^nse  of  omimunitv  of  interest. 
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Thi>  pmfoiiTitl  i^ontimnnt  pngCTidery,  for  cortftiii  Cjiro1ine.s 
fjctty  troubles  which,  unfortunately  for  ilw  book,  hate  their 
di^miil  Hide* 

Adolphe  iii  fomproiiiii^'iL  We  will  not  enumerate  all  the 
methods  of  coin  promising  oneself,  for  wo  might  liecome  per- 
s^jnnl  Tjft  us  Uko,  us  an  exinnple,  the  social  error  wheb  our 
vpiKh  ex^mms.  permitn,  nmlerstnncls  ami  eommite  the  most  of 
nny — the  case  nf  an  houewt  robl>ery,  of  skillfully  concealed  cor- 
ruption in  offi<v,  iiv  of  gome  misrepresentation  that  becomes 
exeus^tble  when  it  ha?^  mceeeded,  rnr,  for  instance,  having  an 
nnderslandiTig  with  partieg  in  power,  for  the  sale  of  property 
at  the  highest  po^^ihle  price  to  a  eity,  or  a  country* 

Thus,  in  a  hankniptcy^  Adolphe,  in  order  to  protect  him- 
self (this  means  to  recover  hm  claims),  has  become  mixed  up 
m  c^tain  unlawful  doin^  which  may  bring  a  man  to  the 
nee^rity  of  testifying  before  the  Court  of  Assixe^.  In  fact, 
it  i^  not  kno^^  thnt  the  daring  creditor  wuU  not  be  considered 
II  party. 

Tnkc  notice  that  in  all  eases  of  bankruptcy,  protecting  one- 
self is  regarded  as  flie  most  saercd  of  duties,  even  by  the  most 
refip4M>tt*ble  houses:  the  thing  is  to  keep  the  bad  side  of  the 
protection  out  of  sight,  as  they  do  in  prudish  England. 

Ailolphe  does  not  know  what  to  do,  m  his  counsel  has  told 
him  not  to  appear  in  the  matter:  so  he  has  recourse  to  Caro* 
line.  He  gives  her  a  lesson,  he  coaches  her,  be  teaches  her  the 
Code,  be  examines  her  drese^  he  equips  ber  as  a  brig  sent  on  a 
▼oyage»  and  despatches  her  to  the  office  of  eome  judge,  or  some 
syndic.  The  judge  ie  apparently  a  man  of  severe  morality, 
but  in  reality  a  libertine:  be  retains  bia  gerious  eipressiou  on 
seeing  a  pretty  woman  enter,  and  makes  sundry  very  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  about  Adolpbe. 

"I  pity  you,  madame,  you  belong  to  a  man  who  may  involve 
you  in  numerous  unpleasant  affairs:  a  few  more  matters  like 
this,  and  he  will  be  quite  disgrace<K  Flave  you  any  children? 
Excuse  my  aiking;  you  are  eo  young,  it  is  perfectly  natural/* 
And  the  judge  comes  as  ne^r  to  Carolbie  as  posiible 
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"Ah,  great  heavens!  what  a  prospect  is  yours!  My  first 
thought  was  for  the  woman,  but  now  I  pity  you  doubly,  I  think 
of  the  mother.  Ah,  how  you  must  have  suffered  in  coming 
here!    Poor,  poor  woman!" 

"Ah,  sir,  you  take  an  interest  in  me,  do  you  not  ?" 

"Alas,  what  can  I  do?"  says  the  judge,  darting  a  glance 
sidewise  at  Caroline.  ^^Vhat  you  ask  of  me  is  a  dereliction 
of  duty,  and  I  am  a  magistrate  before  I  am  a  man." 

"Oh,  sir,  only  be  a  man — " 

'^Are  you  aware  of  the  full  bearing  of  that  request,  fair 
creature?"  At  this  point  the  magistrate  tremblingly  takes 
Caroline's  hand. 

Caroline,  who  remembers  that  the  honor  of  her  husband 
and  children  is  at  stake,  says  to  herself  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  play  the  prude.  She  abandons  her  hand,  making 
just  resistance  enough  for  the  old  man  (happily  he  is  an  old 
man)  to  consider  it  a  favor. 

"Come,  come,  my  beauty,"  resumes  the  judge,  "I  should  be 
loath  to  cause  so  lovely  a  woman  to  shed  tears;  we'll  see  about 
it.  You  shall  come  to-morrow  evening  and  tell  me  the  whole 
affair.  We  must  look  at  the  papers,  we  will  examine  them  to- 
gether— " 

"Sir—" 

"It's  indispensable." 

"But,  sir—" 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear,  a  judge  is  likely  to  know  how 
to  grant  what  is  due  to  justice  and — "  he  puts  on  a  shrewd 
look  here — "to  beauty." 

*^ut,  sir—" 

"Be  quite  at  your  ease,"  he  adds,  holding  her  hand  closely 
in  his,  "and  we'll  try  to  reduce  this  great  crime  down  to  a 
peccadillo."  And  he  goes  to  the  door  with  Caroline,  who  is 
frightened  to  death  at  an  appointment  thus  proposed. 

The  syndic  is  a  lively  young  man,  and  he  receives  Madame 
Adolphe  with  a  smile.  He  smiles  at  everything,  and  he 
smiles  as  he  takes  her  round  the  waist  with  an  agility  which 
leaves  Caroline  no  time  to  resist,  especially  as  she  says  to 
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herself,  **Adolphe  particularly  recommended  me  Dot  to  vex 
the  syndic." 

Kcvertheles^s  Caroline  eseiipes*  in  the  interest  of  the  Byndic 
himself^  and  again  pronounces  the  *'Sir !"  which  she  had  said 
three  times  to  the  judge. 

*T)on*t  be  ^ngry  with  me,  you  are  irresistible,  you  are  an 
angel,  and  your  hui^band  is  a  mon&ter :  for  what  does  he  mean 
by  sending  a  siren  to  a  young  man  whom  he  knows  to  be 
inflammable !" 

*'Sir,  my  husband  could  not  come  himself;  he  is  in  bed, 
very  sick,  and  you  threatened  him  m  terribly  that  the  urgency 
of  the  matter—" 

*''Hagn't  he  got  a  lawyer,  ah  attorney?" 

CiiTX>]ine  is  terrified  by  this  remark  which  reveals  Adolphe*s 
profound  rascal  itj\ 

"He  supposefl,  sir,  that  you  would  have  pity  upon  the 
mother  of  a  family,  upon  her  children — ** 

"Ta,  ta,  ta/'  returns  the  syndic.  **You  have  come  to 
tnfluenc?e  my  independence,  my  couscMcnce,  you  want  me  to 
give  the  creditors  up  to  you;  wellj  Til  do  nmrts  T  give  yon  up 
my  heart,  my  fortune?  Your  hut?hand  wants  to  save  his 
honor,  my  honor  h  at  your  disposal  I^* 

"Sir/*  crie&  Caroline,  as  she  tries  to  raise  the  syndic  who  has 
thrown  himself  at  her  feet.    "You  alarm  meT 

She  playB  the  territied  female  and  thus  reaches  the  door, 
getting  out  of  a  delicate  situation  as  women  know  how  to  do 
it,  that  is,  without  eompromieing  anything  or  anyboily, 

**I  will  come  again/'  ehe  aays  smiling,  ^Vhen  you  behave 
better/' 

'TTou  leave  me  thua!  Take  care!  Your  husband  may  >et 
find  hipitnelf  wnie^  nt  the  bar  of  Ihe  Court  of  Ajij^iKCf^:  he  it^ 
accei^tiory  to  h  fraiKlulent  bankruptcy,  and  we  know  t^t^veral 
tilings  about  him  tbnt  are  nut  by  any  meann  lionorable.  It  is 
not  his  first  departure  trtmi  rectitude;  he  bast  done  a  good 
many  dirty  things,  he  ha$  been  mixed  up  in  disgraceful  in- 
trigues, and  you  arc  singularly  careful  of  the  honor  of  a  man 
who  caree  as  little  for  his  own  honor  as  he  does  for  vours/' 


: 
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Caroline^  alarmed  by  these  words^  lets  go  the  door^  shnts  it 
and  comes  back. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  she  exclaims,  furious  at  this  out- 
rageous  broadside. 

'T\Tiy,  this  affair—" 

"ChaumonteFs  affair?'* 

"No,  his  speculations  in  houses  that  he  had  built  by  people 
that  were  insolvent.'* 

Caroline  remembers  the  enterprise  imdertaken  by  Adolphe 
to  double  his  income:  (See  The  Jesuitism  of  Women)  she 
trembles.    Her  curiosity  is  in  the  syndic's  favor. 

"Sit  down  here.  There,  at  this  distance,  I  will  behave 
well,1but  I  can  look  at  you." 

And  he  narrates,  at  length,  the  conception  due  to  du  Tillet 
the  banker,  interrupting  himself  to  say :  "Oh,  what  a  pretty, 
cunning,  little  foot;  no  one  but  you  could  have  such  a  foot 
as  that —  Du  Tillet,  therefore,  compromised.  What  an  ear, 
too !  You  have  been  doubtless  told  that  you  had  a  delicious 
ear —  And  du  Tillet  was  right,  for  judgment  had  already 
been  given —  I  love  small  ears,  let  me  have  a  model  of  yours, 
and  I  will  do  anjrthing  you  like —  du  Tillet  profited  by  this  to 
throw  the  whole  loss  on  your  idiotic  husband:  oh,  what  a 
charming  silk,  you  are  divinely  dressed  I" 

"Where  were  we,  sir?" 

"How  can  I  remember  while  admiring  your  Raphaelistic 
head?" 

At  the  twenty-seventh  compliment,  Caroline  considers  the 
syndic  a  man  of  wit :  she  makes  him  a  polite  speech,  and  goes 
away  without  learning  much  more  of  the  enterprise  which, 
not  long  before,  had  swallowed  up  three  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

There  are  many  huge  variations  of  this  petty  trouble. 

Example.  Adolphe  is  brave  and  susceptible :  he  is  walking^ 
on  the  riiamps  Elysces,  where  there  is  a  crowd  of  people ;  in 
this  crowd  are  several  ill-mannered  young  men  who  indulge 
in  jokos  of  doubtful  propriety':  Caroline  puts  up  with  them 
and  pretends  not  to  hear  them,  in  order  to  keep  her  husband 
out  of  a  duel. 
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Akotuse  ExAMFia.  A  child  belonging  to  the  genus  Ter- 
rible, exclaiiuB  in  ti^e  presence  of  everybody ; 

*'Mamma,  would  you  let  Jugtlne  bit  me  ?'* 

•^Certainly  not/' 

''Why  do  you  ask,  my  little  man?"  inquires  Madame  Foulle- 
pointe. 

''Because  she  just  gave  father  a  big  slap,  and  he's  ever  so 
mneh  stronger  than  me/' 

Madame  Foullepomte  laughs,  and  Adolphe,  who  intended 
to  pay  fonrt  to  her,  is  cruelly  joked  by  her,  after  having  had  a 
fin^  last  quarrel  with  Caroline. 

Thk  Last  Qcahbel. 

In  eyeiy  household,  ImsbandB  and  wive^  niu&t  one  day  hear 
the  striking  of  a  fatal  liour  It  is  a  knell,  the  death  and  end 
of  jealougYf  a  great,  noble  and  charming  passion,  the  only  trne 
fiymptom  of  love,  if  it  is  not  even  its  double.  Wlien  a  woman 
is  no  longer  jealous  of  her  husband,  all  is  over^  she  loves  him 
no  more.  So,  conjugal  love  expires  in  the  last  quarrel  that 
A  woman  gives  hereelf  the  trouble  to  rai^^^ 

Axiom. — When  a  woman  ceases  to  quarrel  wtih  her  husband, 
the  Minotaur  has  smted  htmsdf  in  a  corner  arm-chair,  tap- 
ping Am  boots  with  his  cane. 

Every  woman  must  remember  her  last  qnarrel,  that  suprenie 
pefty  tmuble  which  often  explodes  about  uolbing^  but  more 
often  itill  on  some  occasion  of  a  bmtal  fact  or  of  n  decisive 
proof.  This  cniel  farewell  to  faith,  to  the  cbildi^hue^  of 
love,  to  virtue  even»  is  in  a  degree  as  capricious  m  Hfe  ilsell. 
T^ike  life  it  varies  in  every  house* 

Hi*n%  the  author  ought  perhaps  to  search  out  all  the  varietit s 
of  quarreift.  if  he  desires  to  be  precise. 

Thti     ■  Tie  may  have  discovered  that  the  judicial  robe 

of  the  ^  !i  Chauraontel's  affair,  hides  n  rain?  lif  infinitely 

softer  gtntr,  of  an  agreeable,  silky  color:  that  C'haumonteri 
hair,  in  ghort,  is  fair^  and  that  his  eyes  are  blue. 
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Or  else  Caroline^  who  arose  before  Adolphe^  may  have  seen 
his  greatcoat  thrown  wrong  side  out  across  a  chair;  the  edge 
of  a  little  perfumed  paper,  just  peeping  out  of  the  side- 
pockety  may  have  attracted  her  by  its  whiteness,  like  a  ray  of 
the  sun  entering  a  dark  room  through  a  crack  in  the  window : 
or  else,  while  taking  Adolphe  in  her  arms  and  feeling  his 
pocket,  she  may  have  caused  the  note  to  crackle:  pr  else  she 
may  have  been  informed  of  the  state  of  things  by  a  foreign 
odor  that  she  has  long  noticed  upon  him^  and  may  have  read 
these  lines: 

^T'ngraitfuU  wun,  wot  du  yu  supoz  i  no  About  Hipolite. 
Kum,  and  yu  shal  se  weather  i  Love  yu/' 

Or  this: 

"Yesterday,  love,  you  made  me  wait  for  you:  what  will 
it  be  to-morrow?'' 

Or  this: 

"The  women  who  love  you,  my  dear  sir,  are  very  unhappy 
in  hating  you  so,  when  you  are  not  with  them :  take  care,  for 
the  hatred  which  exists  during  your  absence,  may  possibly 
encroach  upon  the  hours  you  spend  in  their  company/' 

Or  this: 

"You  traitorous  Chodoreille,  what  were  you  doing  yester- 
day on  the  boulevard  with  a  woman  hanging  on  your  arm? 
If  it  was  your  wife,  accept  my  compliments  of  condolence 
upon  her  absent  charms :  she  has  doubtless  deposited  them  at 
the  pawnbroker's,  and  the  ticket  to  redeem  them  with  is  lost.*' 

Four  notes  emanating  from  the  grisette,  the  lady,  the  pre- 
tentious woman  in  middle  life,  and  the  actress,  among  whom 
Adolphe  has  chosen  his  belle  (according  to  the  Fischtaminel- 
lian  vocabulary). 

Or  else  Caroline,  taken  veiled  by  Ferdinand  to  Ranelagh 
Garden,  sees  with  her  own  eyes  Adolphe  abandoning  himself 
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fdrioiialj  to  the  polkaj  holding  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor  to 
Queen  Pomar4  in  hia  annu;  or  else,  again,  Adolphe  has  for 
the  seventh  tim©,  made  a  mistake  iJi  the  name,  and  called  hii 
wife  Jmliette,  Charlotte  or  lisa:  or^  a  grocer  or  restaurateur 
^nde  to  the  house,  dunnpf  Adolphe^s  absencej  certain  dainning 
biile  which  fall  into  CaroUjie's  hands. 

Papers  Relatikq  to  Chaumontbl's  Affair, 


(Primie  Tables  Served.) 

M.  Adolphe  to  Perrault, 
To  1   Pat4  de  Foie  Gras  delivered  at  Madame 

iSchoiitz^Sj  the  6th  of  Jaauar}% 
Six  bottles  of  assorted  wines, 
To  one  special  breakfast  deiivertd  at  Congress 

Hotel,  the  11th  of  February,  at  No.  gl— 

@tipiilated  price. 


fr.  nM 

70,00 


100.00 


Total, 


France,  192.50 


Caroline  examinea  the  dates  and  remembers  them  as  ap* 
poiutment!;  made  for  businei^s  eannected  with  Chauraontel  e 
affair.  Adolphe  had  designated  the  sixth  of  January  as  the 
day  fixed  for  a  meeting  at  which  the  creditors  in  Chaumon* 
ters  affair  were  to  receive  the  sumes  due  them.  On  the  eleventh 
of  February  he  had  an  appointment  with  the  notarj%  in  order 
to  mgn  a  receipt  relative  to  Cliaumontcrs  aflfair. 

Or  else — but  an  attempt  to  mention  all  the  chances  of  dis* 
eovery  would  be  the  undertaking  of  a  madman. 

Every  woman  will  rcmembtT  for  herself  how  the  hundage 
with  which  her  eyes  were  bound  fell  off:  how,  after  many 
doubts^  and  agonies  of  heart,  ehe  made  up  her  mind  to  have  a 
final  quarrel  for  the  simple  purpose  of  finishing  the  romaneet 
putting  the  seal  to  the  book,  stipulating  for  her  independence, 
or  beginning  life  over  again. 

Some  women  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  anticipated  their 
husbands,  and  they  then  hnvc  the  qnarrel  m  a  iort  of  justifica- 
tion. 
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Nerrons  women  give  way  to  a  burst  of  passion  and  commit 
acts  of  violence. 

Women  of  mild  temper  assume  a  decided  tone  which  appals 
the  most  intrepid  husbands.  Those  who  have  no  Tengeance 
ready  shed  a  great  many  tears. 

Those  who  love  you  forgive  you.  Ah,  they  conceive  so 
readily,  like  the  woman  called  "Ma  berline/*  that  their 
Adolphe  must  be  loved  by  the  women  of  France,  that  they  are 
rejoiced  to  possess,  legally,  a  man  about  whom  everybody  goes 
crazy. 

Certain  women  with  lips  tight  shut  like  a  vice,  with  a  muddy 
complexion  and  thin  arms,  treat  themselves  to  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  promenading  their  Adolphe  through  the  quagmires 
of  falsehood  and  contradiction:  they  question  him  (see 
Troubles  mthin  Troubles) ,  like  a  magistrate  examining  a 
criminal,  reserving  the  spiteful  enjoyment  of  crushing  his 
denials  by  positive  proof  at  a  decisive  moment.  Generally,  in 
this  supreme  scene  of  conjugal  life,  the  fair  sex  is  the  execu- 
tioner, while,  in  the  contrary  case,  man  is  the  assassin. 

This  is  the  way  of  it:  This  last  quarrel  (you  shall  know 
why  the  author  has  called  it  the  last),  is  always  terminated 
by  a  solemn,  sacred  promise,  made  by  scrupulous,  noble,  or 
simply  intelligent  women  (that  is  to  say,  by  all  women),  and 
which  we  give  here  in  its  grandest  form. 

"Enough,  Adolphe!  we  love  each  other  no  more;  you  have 
deceived  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  may  forgive  it, 
but  I  can  never  forget  it." 

Women  represent  themselves  as  implacable  only  to  render 
their  forgiveness  charming:  they  have  anticipated  God. 

'^e  have  now  to  live  in  common  like  two  friends/*  con- 
tinues Caroline.  *^'ell,  let  us  live  like  two  comrades,  two 
brothers.  T  do  not  wish  to  make  your  life  intolerable,  and  I 
never  again  will  speak  to  you  of  what  has  happened — ^* 

Adolphe  gives  Caroline  his  hand :  she  takes  it,  and  shakes  it 
in  the  English  style.  Adolphe  thanks  Caroline,  and  catches 
a  glimpse  of  bliss :  he  lias  converted  his  wife  into  a  sister,  and 
hopes  to  l)e  a  bachelor  again. 
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The  nest  day  Caroline  indulges  in  a  very  witty  alliision 
(Adolpbe  cannot  help  laughing  at  it)  to  Ohaumontel**?  ntlair. 
Id  society  ghe  makes  general  remarkts  whichi  to  Adolpbe,  are 
ver}'  particular  remarkB,  ahout  their  last  quarrel. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  day  never  pasjses  without  Caro* 
line*9  reailling  their  lag;t  quarrel  by  saying:  "It  was  the  day 
when  I  foujid  Chaumonterg  bill  in  your  pocket:*"  or  ^*it  hap- 
pened gjuee  our  last  qnarrel ;"  or,  *it  was  the  day  when,  for 
(he  first  time,  I  had  a  clear  idea  of  life,"  etc.  She  assassinates 
Atlolphe,  die  martyriies  him  I  In  society  ehe  gives  utterance 
to  terrible  things. 

**l^'e  are  happy,  my  dear  [to  a  lady],  when  we  love  each 
other  no  longer:  it's  then  that  we  learn  how  to  make  ourselves 
l>eioved,''*  and  she  looks  at  Ferdinand. 

In  fibortj  the  last  quarrel  never  comes  to  an  end,  and  from 
lliis  fact  flows  the  following  aiiom : 

Axiom* — PuUing  yourmlf  in  the  ivrong  mih  ^aur  lawful 
wift^^  is  solving  the  problem  of  Perpeiual  Motion, 


Women,  and  especially  married  women,  stick  ideas  into  their 
bmiB-pan  precisely  as  they  stick  pins  into  a  pincushion,  and 
the  devil  himself, — <lo  you  mind? — could  not  get  them  out: 
they  re^rve  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  sticking  them 
in,  pulling  them  out,  and  sticking  them  in  again. 

Caroline  is  riding  home  one  evening  from  Madame  Foulle- 
pointers  in  a  violent  state  of  jealousy  and  ambition. 

Madame  FouUcpointe,  the  lioness — but  this  word  requires 
an  explanation.  It  is  a  fashiooahlc  neologism,  and  gives 
expression  to  certain  rather  meagre  ideas  relative  to  our  pres- 
ent Eociety :  you  muj?t  use  it,  if  you  want  to  describe  a  woman 
who  is  all  the  rjige.  This  lionet  ridea  on  horseback  eveij 
day,  and  Caroline  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  leani  to  ride 
also* 

Observe  that  in  this  conjugal  pbAse,  Adolphe  and  Caroline 
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are  in  the  season  which  we  have  denominated  A  Household 
Revolution,  and  that  they  have  had  two  or  three  Last  Quarrels. 

"Adolphe,"  she  says,  "do  you  want  to  do  me  a  favor?*' 

'*0f  course." 

"Won't  you  refuser 

"If  your  request  is  reasonable,  I  am  willing — ** 

"Ah,  already — ^that's  a  true  husband's  word — ^if — " 

"Come,  what  is  it?" 

**I  want  to  learn  to  ride  on  horseback." 

"Now,  is  it  a  possible  thing,  Caroline?" 

Caroline  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  tries  to  wipe  away 
a  dry  tear. 

^'Listen,"  resumes  Adolphc ;  "I  cannot  let  you  go  alone  to 
the  riding-school;  and  I  cannot  go  with  you  while  business 
gives  me  the  annoyance  it  does  now.  What's  the  matter?  I 
think  I  have  given  you  unanswerable  reasons." 

Adolphe  foresees  the  hiring  of  a  stable,  the  purchase  of  a 
pony,  the  introduction  of  a  groom  and  of  a  servant's  horse 
into  the  establishment — in  short,  all  the  nuisance  of  female 
lionization. 

When  a  man  gives  a  woman  reasons  instead  of  giving  her 
what  she  wants — well,  few  men  have  ventured  to  descend  into 
that  small  abyss  called  the  heart,  to  test  the  power  of  the 
tempest  that  suddenly  bursts  forth  there. 

"Beasons !  If  you  want  reasons,  here  they  are !"  exclaims 
Caroline.  'T[  am  your  wife :  you  don't  seem  to  care  to  please 
me  any  more.  And  as  to  the  expenses,  you  greatly  overrate 
them,  my  dear." 

Women  have  as  many  inflections  of  voice  to  pronounce  these 
words.  My  dear,  as  the  Italians  have  to  say  Amico.  I  have 
counted  twenty-nine  which  express  only  various  degrees  of 
hatred. 

"Well,  you'll  see,"  resumes  Caroline,  "I  shall  be  sick,  and 
you  will  pay  the  apothecary  and  the  doctor  as  much  as  the 
price  of  a  horse.  I  shall  be  walled  up  here  at  home,  and  thaf  s 
all  you  want.  I  asked  the  favor  of  you,  though  I  was  sure  of 
a  refusal :  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  you  would  go  to  work 
to  give  it." 


^'But,  Caroline 
"Leave  me  aloi 
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school !"  she  continues  with- 
out Iblening.  **Is  that  a  reason?  Can't  1  go  with  Madame 
de  Fischtaminel  ?  Madame  de  Fischtamiiiel  k  leamiDg  to 
ride  on  horseback,  and  I  don't  imagine  that  Monsieur  de 
Fischtaminel  goes  with  her/* 

**But  Caroline— '^ 

**T  am  ili»ltghted  with  your  eolicittide*  You  think  a  great  deal 
of  rac,  really.  Monsieur  d©  Fiachtaminel  has  more  confidence 
in  hia  wife,  than  yoii  have  in  your^.  He  does  not  go  with  her, 
not  he  I  Perhaps  it^s  on  account  of  this  confidence  that  yon 
don't  want  me  at  the  gc^hool^  where  I  might  see  your  goings  on 
with  the  fair  Fischtaminel." 

Adolphe  tries  to  hide  his  vexation  at  this  torrent  of  words, 
^jrhieh  l>egins  when  they  are  still  half  way  from  horae,  and  has 
^bo  sea  to  empty  into.  When  Caroline  is  in  her  room,  she  goea 
on  in  the  same  way. 

**You  see  that  if  reasons  eonld  restore  my  health  or  prevent 
me  ffom  deMring  a  kind  of  exercise  pointed  out  by  nature 

rjfdf^  I  should  not  he  in  want  of  nmsons,  and  that  I  know 
e  reasons  that  there  are^  and  that  1  went  over  with  the 

before  I  spoke  to  you/^ 
is,  ladies,  may  w*ith  tht^  more  truth  lie  called  the  pro- 
Itigue  to  the  conjugal  (Iramaj  from  the  fact  that  it  is  vigorously 
delivered,  embellished  with  a  commentary  of  gestures,  orna- 
mented with  glances  and  all  the  other  vignettes  with  which 
you  usually  Olnstrate  such  masterpieces. 

CafoUae,  when  she  has  once  planted  in  Adolphe '3^  heart  the 
appidieiision  of  a  scene  nl  constantly  reiterated  demjiiids> 
feels  her  hatred  for  his  control  largely  increase.  Madame 
poat«,  and  she  pouts  so  fiercely,  that  Adolphe  is  forced  to 
notiee  it,  on  pain  of  very  disagreeable  consequences,  for  all  is 
OTer,  ha  mte  of  that,  between  two  beings  married  by  the  mayor, 
or  even  at  Gretna  Green,  when  one  of  them  no  longer  notices 
llie  smlkings  of  the  other. 

Ajdom, — *A  mlk  that  has  struck  in  is  a  deadly  poison. 
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It  was  to  prevent  this  suicide  of  love  that  our  ingenious 
France  invented  boudoirs.  Women  could  not  well  have  Vir- 
girs  willows  in  the  economy  of  our  modem  dwellings.  On  the 
downfall  of  oratories,  these  little  cubbies  became  boudoirs. 

This  conjugal  drama  has  three  acts.  The  act  of  the  pro- 
logue is  already  played.  Then  comes  the  act  of  false  coquetry : 
one  of  those  in  which  French  women  have  the  most  success. 

Adolphe  is  walking  about  the  room,  divesting  himself  of  his 
apparel,  and  the  man  thus  engaged,  divests  himself  of  his 
strength  as  well  as  of  his  clothing.  To  every  man  of  forty, 
this  axiom  will  appear  profoundly  just: 

Axiom. — The  ideas  of  a  man  who  has  taken  his  boots  and 
his  suspenders  off,  are  no  longer  those  of  a  man  who  is  still 
sporting  these  two  tyrants  of  the  mind. 

Take  notice  that  this  is  only  an  axiom  in  wedded  life.  In 
morals,  it  is  what  we  call  a  relative  theorem. 

Caroline  watches,  like  a  jockey  on  the  race  course,  the 
moment  when  she  can  distance  her  adversary.  She  makes 
her  preparations  to  be  irresistibly  fascinating  to  Adolphe. 

Women  possess  a  power  of  mimicking  pudicity,  a  knowl- 
edge of  secrets  which  might  be  those  of  a  frightened  dove,  a 
particular  register  for  singing,  like  Isabella,  in  the  fourth 
act  of  Robert  le  Diable:  "Grace  pour  toil  Orace  pour  moif* 
which  leave  jockeys  and  horse  trainers  whole  miles  behind. 
As  usual,  the  Diable  succumbs.  It  is  the  eternal  history,  the 
grand  Christian  mystery  of  the  bruised  serpent,  of  the  deliv- 
ered woman  becoming  the  great  social  force,  as  the  Fourierists 
say.  It  is  especially  in  this  that  the  difference  between  the 
Oriental  slave  and  the  Occidental  wife  appears. 

Upon  the  conjugal  pillow,  the  second  act  ends  by  a  num- 
ber of  onomatopes,  all  of  them  favorable  to  peace.  Adolphe, 
precisely  like  children  in  the  presence  of  a  slice  of  bread  and 
molasses,  promises  everything  that  Caroline  wants. 


Third  Act.    As  the  curtain  rises,  the  stage  represents  a 
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chftinber  m  a  state  of  extreme  disorder*  Adolphe,  in  his  dress- 
ing gowQj  triefe  to  go  out  furtively  and  without  waking  Caro- 
lioe,  who  is  deeping  profoundly^  and  finally  does  go  out. 

Caroline,  exwedingly  happy,  gets  iip^  eonsiults  her  mirror, 
ftnil  makes  inquiries  alxjut  breakfast.  An  hour  afterward^ 
When  pbe  is  ready,  she  learne  that  breakfast  ie  served. 

'*Tell  monfiieun" 

"Madame,  he  h  in  the  little  parlor/' 

*'What  a  nice  liltle  man,  he  iV*  she  iaya,  going  up  to 
Adolphe,  and  talking  the  babyish,  eare&sing  Ungaage  of  the 
honey-moon. 

"^\\^at  for,  pray  ?'* 

"Why,  to  let  his  little  Liline  ride  the  horsey." 


OBftKRVATiON.  During  the  boncy-naoon,  some  few  mnrried 
couplGB, — very  young  onei*, — umke  u&it  of  languagci?,  which, 
in  aiicient  day**,  Ari&iotle  cUssilied  and  defined.  (See  his 
Pedagogy,)  Thus  they  are  per[)etual!y  u^ing  Bueh  termina- 
tions m  Uda,  nnna,  coach  ij- poach  if.  ju^t  as  niotherf?  and  nurses 
uee  them  to  babies.  This  is  one  of  the  secret  reaeong,  disciiiised 
and  recognized  in  big  quartos  by  the  Clcrnian^,  which  deter- 
luined  the  Cabire^,  the  creators  of  the  (ireek  mythology^  to 
rt^pre&ent  Love  as  a  child.  Then*  are  other  reasons  very  well 
known  to  women,  the  principal  of  which  is,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  love  in  men  is  always  $malL 


**WhSre  did  you  get  that  idea,  niy  sweet?  You  must  have 
diramtHl  it !" 

"What  r 

Caroline  stands  stark  still:  ^hc  opens  wide  her  eyes  which 
mm  alrt?ady  conssiderahly  widened  by  amazement.  Being 
inwardly  epileptic,  die  RiVi*  not  a  word :  f^be  merely  gaze.^  at 
Adolplic.    Under  the  satanic  Crci*  of  (heir  gaze,  Adtdpho  turns 
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half  way  round  toward  the  dining-room;  but  he  asks  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  let  Caroline  take  one  lesson, 
and  to  tip  the  wink  to  the  riding-master^  to  disgust  her  with 
equestrianism  by  the  harshness  of  his  style  of  instruction. 

There  is  nothing  so  terrible  as  an  actress  who  reckons  upon 
a  success,  and  who  fait  four. 

In  the  language  of  the  stage,  to  faire  four  is  to  play  to 
a  wretchedly  thin  house,  or  to  obtain  not  the  slightest 
applause.  It  is  taking  great  pains  for  nothing,  in  short,  a 
signal  failure. 

This  petty  trouble — it  is  very  petty — is  reproduced  in  a 
thousand  ways  in  married  life,  when  the  honey-moon  is  over, 
and  when  the  wife  has  no  personal  fortune. 

In  spite  of  the  author's  repugnance  to  inserting  anecdotes 
in  an  exclusively  aphoristic  work,  the  tissue  of  which  will 
bear  nothing  but  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  observations, — 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  at  least, — it  seems  to  him  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  this  page  by  an  incident  narrated  by  one  of 
our  first  physicians.  This  repetition  of  the  subject  involves 
a  rule  of  conduct  very  much  in  use  with  the  doctors  of  Paris. 

A  certain  husband  was  in  our  Adolphe's  situation.  His 
Caroline,  having  once  made  a  signal  failure,  was  determined 
to  conquer,  for  Caroline  often  does  conquer !  She  played  the 
farce  of  the  nervous  affection.  (See  The  Physiology  of  Mar- 
riagCj  Meditation  XXVI,  Paragraph  Nerves.)  She  had  been 
lying  about  on  sofas  for  two  months,  getting  up  at  noon,  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  amusements  of  the  city.  She  would  not 
go  to  the  theatre, — ob,  the  disgusting  atmosphere ! — ^the  lights, 
above  all,  the  lights  I  Then  the  bustle,  coming  out,  going  in, 
the  music, — it  might  be  fatal,  it's  so  terribly  exciting ! 

She  would  not  go  on  excursions  to  the  country,  oh,  certainly 
it  was  her  desire  to  do  so! — but  she  would  like  (desiderata)  a 
carriage  of  her  own,  horses  of  her  own — her  husband  would 
not  give  her  an  equipage.  And  as  to  going  in  hacks,  in  hired 
conveyances,  the  bare  thought  gave  her  a  rising  at  the 
stomach ! 

She  would  not  have  anv  cMM)kinir — the  smell  of  the  meats 
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pToducetl  a  sudden  naus^fl.  ^ho  drank  Innumerablr  drug?- 
ilmi  her  maid  never  saw  her  take. 

In  diort^  she  expended  large  amounts  of  time  and  money 
Id  attitiide^^  privations,  effectSj  pearl- white  to  give  her  the 
p«lfi>r  of  u  corpse,  machinery,  and  the  like,  precisely  m  when 
the  manager  of  a  theatre  spreads  rumors  about  a  piece  gotten 
i;p  in  a  style  of  Oriental  magnificence,  without  regard  to 
fxpen^ ! 

Tbia  ctMifjle  had  got  so  far  as  to  believe  that  even  a  journey 
to  the  springs,  to  Emsi,  to  Homl>ourg,  to  Carlsbad,  woidd 
kirdly  cure  the  invalid;  but  madame  would  not  budge,  unlei?i 
she  could  go  in  her  own  carriage.    Always  that  carriage! 

Adolphe  held  out,  and  would  not  jield. 

Caroline,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  sagacity,  admitted 
that  her  husband  was  right. 

** Adolphe  ifi  right,"  stie  said  to  her  friends,  "^it  is  I  who 
am  unrea^nable :  he  can  not,  he  ought  not,  have  a  carriage 
yet:  men  know  better  than  we  do  the  situation  of  their  busi- 

At  times  Adolphe  was  perfectly  furious !    Women  have  ways 

about  them  that  demand  t]ie  justice  of  Tophet  itRdf.  Finally, 
during  the  third  month,  he  met  one  of  bis  ^hool  friends,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  physicians,  modest  as  all  young 
dix^tora  are ;  he  had  had  bis  epaulettes  one  day  only,  and  could 
give  the  order  to  fire! 

"For  a  young  woman,  a  young  doctor,**  said  our  Adolpbe  to 
bim&cLf, 

And  he  proposed  to  the  future  Bianchon  to  visit  bis  wife  and 
tell  him  the  truth  al>out  bcr  condition. 

*'ity  dear,  it  is  time  that  you  should  hate  a  physician/'  said 
Atlolpht*  that  evening  to  his  wjfe>  "and  here  is  the  best  for  a 
pretty  woman/'' 

The  novice  makes  a  conscientious  examination,  questions 
madame,  feek  her  pulse  discreetlVt  inquires  into  the  alightest 
fijmptonifl.  and.  at  the  end,  while  converging,  allows  a  smile, 
nn  expression^  wliieh,  if  not  ironical,  are  ejctremely  incre^lu- 
lous,  to  play  in  voluntarily  upon  his  lips^  and  bis  lips  are 
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quite  in  sympathy  with  his  eyes.  He  prescribes  some  insignifi. 
cant  remedy,  and  insists  upon  its  importance,  promising  to 
call  again  to  observe  its  effect.  In  the  ante-chamber,  think- 
ing himself  alone  with  his  school-mate,  he  indulges  in  an  inex- 
pressible shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  your  wife,  my  boy,"  he 
says :    "she  is  trifling  with  both  you  and  me/* 

'^ell,  I  thought  so."    • 

*^ut  if  she  continues  the  joke,  she  will  make  herself  sick 
in  earnest :  I  am  too  cincerely  your  friend  to  enter  into  such  a 
speculation,  for  I  am  determined  that  there  shall  be  an  honest 
man  beneath  the  physician,  in  me — " 

"My  wife  wants  a  carriage.'* 

As  in  the  Solo  on  the  Hearse,  this  Caroline  listened  at 
the  door. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  young  doctor  is  obliged  to  clear 
his  path  of  the  calumnies  which  this  charming  woman  is  con- 
tinually throwing  into  it :  and  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  confess  his  little  error — a  young  man's 
error — and  to  mention  his  enemy  by  name,  in  order  to  close 
her  lips. 

The  Chestnuts  in  the  Fire. 

N"o  one  can  tell  how  many  shades  and  gradations  there  are 
in  misfortune,  for  ever^'thing  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  individual,  upon  the  force  of  the  imagination,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  nerves.  If  it  is  impossible  to  catch  these  so  vari- 
able shades,  we  may  at  least  point  out  the  most  striking  colors, 
and  the  principal  attendant  incidents.  The  author  has  there- 
fore reserved  this  petty  trouble  for  tlie  last,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  that  is  at  once  comic  and  disastrous. 

The  autlior  flatters  himself  that  he  has  mentioned  the  prin- 
cipal examples.  Thus,  women  who  have  arrived  safely  at 
the  haven,  the  happy  age  of  forty,  the  period  when  they  are 
delivered  from  scandal,  calumny,  suspicion,  when  their  liberty 
begins :  these  women  will  certainly  do  him  the  justice  to  statB 
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th&t  all  the  critical  aituations  of  a  family  are  pointed  out  or 
represented  id  this  booL 

Caroline  has  ber  Chaumonterg  affair,  Slw  haa  learned  how 
to  induce  Adolpbe  to  go  out  unexi>ectedly3  and  lias  an  under- 
standing with  Madame  de  FischtaniineL 

In  every  honseboki  within  a  given  time,  ladies  like  Madame 
de  Fischtamlnel  become  Caroline's  main  resource. 

Caroline  pets  Madame  de  Fischtaminel  with  all  the  tender- 
ness that  the  African  army  is  now  bestowing  upon  Abd-el- 
Kader:  bhe  i*^  as  solicitous  in  her  behalf  m  a  physician  U 
anxious  to  avoid  curing  a  rich  hypochondriac.  Between  the 
two,  Caroline  and  Mwdanie  de  Fisehtamind  invent  occuption^s 
for  dear  Adolphe,  when  neither  of  thera  dci^ire  the  presence 
of  that  demigod  among  their  penates.  Madame  de  Fisch- 
tatoinel  and  Caroline,  who  have  become,  through  the  efforts 
of  Madarac  Foullepointe,  the  he^t  friends  in  the  world,  have 
€wm  gone  so  far  as  to  learn  and  employ  that  feminine  free- 
madOtnry,  the  ritesj  of  which  cannot  be  made  familiar  by  any 
possible  initiation. 

If  Caroline  writes  the  following  little  note  to  Madame  de 
Fischtaminel; 

''Dearest  angel ; 

"You  will  prtrbuhly  ^e  Adolphe  tn-morrow,  hut  do  not  keep 
him  too  long,  for  I  want  to  go  to  rid?*  with  him  at  five :  hut  if 
you  are  dceiroua  of  taking  him  to  ride  yourself,  do  so  and  I 
will  take  him  np.  You  ought  to  teach  me  your  secret  for 
entertaining  uged-up  people  ae  you  do/* 

Madame  de  Fischtaminel  says  to  herself:  **Qraciou8t  So 
I  sifiall  have  that  fellow  on  my  hands  to-morrow  from  twelve 
o'clock  to  five-*'* 

Axiom,  Men  do  not  always  know  a  monmn's  positiva 
request  when  tke^  see  it;  but  another  wQttmn  never  mistukes 
it:  $h$  dQU  ihe  amtrary^ 

Thoie  aweet  little  belnga  called  women,  and  €fipeciaUy 
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Parisian  women,  are  the  prettiest  jewels  that  social  industry 
has  invented.  Those  who  do  not  adore  them,  those  who  do 
not  feel  a  constant  jubilation  at  seeing  them  laying  their  plots 
while  braiding  their  hair,  creating  special  idioms  for  them- 
selves and  constructing  with  their  slender  fingers  machines 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  fortunes,  must  be 
wanting  in  a  positive  sense. 

On  one  occasion  Caroline  takes  the  most  minute  precautions. 
She  writes  the  day  before  to  Madame  Foullepointe  to  go  to 
St  Maur  with  Adolphe,  to  look  at  a  piece  of  property  for  sale 
there.  Adolphe  would  go  to  breakfast  with  her.  She  aids 
Adolphe  in  dressing.  She  twits  him  with  the  care  he  bestows 
upon  his  toilet,  and  asks  absurd  questions  about  Madame 
Foullepointe. 

'^She's  real  nice,  and  I  think  she  is  quite  tired  of  Charles: 
you^ll  inscribe  her  yet  upon  your  catalogue,  you  old  Don  Juan : 
but  you  won't  have  any  further  need  of  Chaumontel's  affair : 
I'm  no  longer  jealous,  you've  got  a  passport.  Do  you  like  that 
better  than  being  adored?  Monster,  observe  how  considerate 
I  am.'' 

So  soon  as  her  husband  has  gone,  Caroline,  who  had  not 
omitted,  the  previous  evening,  to  write  to  Ferdinand  to  come 
to  breakfast  with  her,  equips  herself  in  a  costume  which,  in 
that  charming  eighteenth  century  bo  calumniated  by  repub- 
licans, humanitarians  and  idiots,  women  of  quality  called  their 
fighting-dress. 

Caroline  has  taken  care  of  everything.  Love  is  the  first 
house  servant  in  the  world,  so  the  table  is  set  with  positively 
diabolic  coquetry.  There  is  the  white  damask  cloth,  the  little 
blue  service,  the  silver  gilt  urn,  the  chiseled  milk  pitcher,  and 
flowers  all  round ! 

If  it  is  winter,  she  has  got  some  grapes,  and  has  rummaged 
the  cellar  for  the  very  best  old  wines.  The  rolls  are  from  the 
most  famous  baker's.  The  succulent  dishes,  the  pate  de  foie 
gras,  the  whole  of  this  elegant  entertainment,  would  have 
made  the  author  of  the  Glutton's  Almanac  neigh  with  impa- 
tience :  it  would  make  a  note-shaver  smile,  and  tell  a  professor 
of  the  Old  University  what  the  matter  in  hand  is. 
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Eveiything  is  prepared*  Carol  ioe  ha&  been  ready  eiiict* 
thi?  night  before;  she  contemiilateti  her  work,  Jui^tloe  sighs 
and  ormngea  the  farniture.  Caroline  picks  off  the  yellow 
leaves  of  tbe  plaDts  in  the  windows.  A  woman,  in  these  cases, 
dii^giiiscB  wiiflt  we  may  call  the  prancings  of  the  heart*  by  those 
mcuntnglegis  oecupations  in  which  the  fingers  have  all  the 
gri|>  of  pincers,  when  the  pink  nails  bum,  and  when  thii 
unspoken  ejaeuiation  rasps  the  throat :  "He  hasn't  cotog  yet!'* 

What  a  blow  is  this  announcement  by  Juatine:  ^'Madame, 
hert*'s  a  letter!" 

A  letter  in  place  of  a  Ferdinand  I  How  does  she  ever  open 
it?  What  ageg  of  life  slip  by  as  she  nn folds  it !  Women  know 
this  by  experience !  As  to  men,  when  they  are  in  euch  mad- 
dening  pasee^,  they  murder  their  shirt-friUs, 

**Justine,  Monsieur  Ferdinand  ib  illT'  exclaims  Caroline. 
'*8eti(l  f(»r  a  carriage." 

As  Justine  goes  down  stair?,  Adolphe  comes  up. 

'^y  poor  mistress!''  observes  .Imtine,  **I  guess  she  won't 
want  the  carriage  now/' 

*H)h  my  I  Where  have  you  come  from?*'  cries  CaroHni%  on 
»c<»ing  Adolphe  standing  in  ecstasy  before  her  voiuptuoiia 
brettkfai^t* 

Adolphe,  whose  wife  long  ainee  gave  up  treating  him  m 
i^uch  channing  banquetn,  does  n©t  answer.  But  he  gne^^ses 
wluit  it  nil  means,  as  he  sees  the  cloth  ineeribed  with  the 
delightful  ideas  which  Madame  de  Fischtaminel  or  the  syndic 
of  Chttumouters  affair  have  often  ineeribed  for  him  upon 
tables  quite  as  elegant. 

**Whom  are  you  expecting?"  he  asks  in  hiE  turn* 

''Who  could  it  bi»,  except  Ferdinand  ?"  replies  Caroline. 

"And  is  he  keeping  yon  waiting  ?" 

*'He  is  sick,  poor  fellow.*' 

A  quizzical  idea  enters  Adolpbe's  bead,  and  he  replies,  wink- 
ing with  one  eye  only :  **I  have  just  seen  him/' 

**Where?" 

*1ti  front  of  the  Cafi§  de  Paris,  with  some  friends/' 

*'But  why  have  you  come  back?"  &ays  Caroline,  trying  to 
conceal  her  murderous  fury. 
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"Madame  Foullepointe,  who  was  tired  of  Charles,  you  said, 
has  been  with  him  at  Ville  d^Avray  since  yesterday." 

Adolphe  sits  down,  saying:  "This  has  happened  very  appro- 
priately, for  I'm  as  hungry  as  two  bears/' 

Caroline  sits  down,  too,  and  looks  at  Adolphe  stealthily: 
she  weeps  internally :  but  she  very  soon  asks,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  she  manages  to  render  indifferent,  "Who  was  Ferdinand 
with?" 

'^ith  some  fellows  who  lead  him  into  bad  company.  The 
young  man  is  getting  spoiled :  he  goes  to  Madame  Schontz's. 
You  ought  to  write  to  your  uncle.  It  was  probably  some 
breakfast  or  other,  the  result  of  a  bet  made  at  M'lle  Malaga's." 
He  looks  slyly  at  Caroline,  who  drops  her  eyes  to  conceal  her 
tears,  ^^ow  beautiful  you  have  made  yourself  this  morn- 
ing," Adolphe  resumes.  "Ah,  you  are  a  fair  match  for  your 
breakfast.  I  don't  think  Ferdinand  will  make  as  good  a  meal 
as  I  shall,"  etc.,  etc. 

Adolphe  manages  the  joke  so  cleverly  that  he  inspires  his 
wife  with  the  idea  of  punishing  Ferdinand.  Adolphe,  who 
claims  to  be  as  hungry  as  two  bears,  causes  Caroline  to  forget 
that  a  carriage  waits  for  her  at  the  door. 

The  female  that  tends  the  gate  at  the  house  Ferdinand 
lives  in,  arrives  at  about  two  o'clock,  while  Adolphe  is  asleep 
on  a  sofa.  That  Iris  of  bachelors  comes  to  say  to  Caroline 
that  Monsieur  Ferdinand  is  very  much  in  need  of  some  one. 

"He's  drunk,  I  suppose,"  says  Caroline  in  a  rage. 

"He  fought  a  duel  this  morning,  madame." 

Caroline  swoons,  gets  up  and  rushes  to  Ferdinand,  wishing 
Adolphe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

When  women  are  the  victims  of  these  little  inventions, 
which  are  quite  as  adroit  as  their  own,  they  are  sure  to  exclaim, 
'^What  abominable  monsters  men  are!" 

Ultima  Ratio. 

We  have  come  to  our  last  observation.  Doubtless  this 
work  is  beginning  to  tire  you  quite  as  much  as  its  subject  does, 
if  you  are  married. 
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This  workj  whieb,  accordLag  to  the  author,  k  to  the  Fhifgi- 
ologtf  of  Marriage  what  Fact  is  to  Theory,  oi  History  to  Phil- 
osophy^ has  ita  logic,  as  life,  viewed  a&  a  whole,  has  lU  logic, 
ako. 

This  logic — hiatal,  terrihk — ^is  as  foHoWii*  At  tlie  cloee  of 
the  first  part  of  the  book — a  book  filled  with  serious  pleas- 
antry— Adolphe  hag  reached,  as  you  niust  have  noticed,  a  point 
of  complete  indifferenee  in  matrimonial  matters. 

He  has  read  novels  in  which  the  writcr^j  aclviMJ  troublesome 
hn&bands  to  embark  for  the  other  world,  or  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  fathers  of  their  child reHj  to  pet  and  adore  thejm:  for 
if  literature  is  the  reflection  of  nianners^  we  must  admit  that 
our  manners  recognize  the  defects  pointed  out  hy  the  Pht/d- 
ology  of  Marriage  in  this  fundamental  institution.  More  than 
one  great  genius  has  dealt  this  social  basis  terrible  blows,  with- 
out shaking  it* 

Adolphe  has  especially  read  hh  wife  too  clotK^ly,  and  dis- 
guises his  indifference  by  this  profound  word:  induigence. 
He  is  indulgent  with  Caroline,  he  sees  in  her  nothing  but 
the  mother  of  his  children,  a  good  companion,  a  sure  friend, 
t  brother. 

When  the  petty  troubles  of  the  wife  cease,  Caroline,  who  i» 
more  clever  than  her  husband,  has  come  to  profit  by  this 
adrantageous  indulgence  r  but  she  does  not  give  her  dear 
Adolphe  up.  It  is  woman's  nature  never  to  yield  any  of  her 
rights.  DiEU  et  mok  dhoit — conjugal!  is,  as  is  well 
known^  the  motto  of  England,  and  is  especially  m  to-day. 

Women  have  ^ueh  a  love  for  domination  that  we  will  relate 
an  anecdote*  not  ten  years  old,  in  point.  It  is  a  very  young 
anecdote. 

One  of  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had 
a  Caroline,  ai  lax  as  Carolines  usually  are.  The  name  is  an 
Auipicious  one  for  women.  This  dignitary,  extremely  old 
al  the  time,  wait  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  Caroline 
011  the  other,  Caroline  was  hard  upon  the  lustrum  when 
women  no  longer  tell  their  age.  A  friend  naiuc  in  to  infonn 
them  of  the  nuirriagi-  iif  a  geiUTal  who  had  hitely  licen  inti- 
mate in  their  house. 
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Caroline  at  once  had  a  fit  of  despair^  with  genuine  tears: 
she  screamed  and  made  the  grand  dignitary's  head  ache  to 
8uch  a  degree^  that  he  tried  to  console  her.  In  the  midst 
of  his  condolences,  the  count  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say 
— "What  can  you  expect,  my  dear,  he  really  could  not  marry 
you!" 

And  this  was  one  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state, 
but  a  friend  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  necessarily  a  little  bit 
Pompadour. 

The  whole  difference,  then,  between  the  situation  of  Adolphe 
and  that  of  Caroline,  consists  in  this:  though  he  no  longer 
cares  about  her,  she  retains  the  right  to  care  about  him. 

Now,  let  us  listen  to  "What  they  say,"  the  theme  of  the 
concluding  chapter  of  this  work. 

Commentary. 

in  which  is  explained  la  felicita  of  finales. 

Who  has  not  heard  an  Italian  opera  in  the  course  of  his 
life?  You  must  then  have  noticed  the  musical  abuse  of  the 
word  felicitd,  so  lavishly  used  by  the  librettist  and  the  chorus 
at  the  moment  when  everybody  is  deserting  his  box  or  leaving 
the  house. 

Frightful  image  of  life.  We  quit  it  just  when  we  hear  la 
felicitd. 

Have  you  reflected  upon  the  profound  truth  conveyed  by 
this  finale,  at  the  instant  when  the  composer  delivers  his  last 
note  and  the  author  his  last  line,  when  the  orchestra  gives  the 
last  pull  at  the  fiddle-bow  and  the  last  puff  at  the  bassoon, 
when  the  principal  singers  say  "Ijct's  go  to  supper !"  and  the 
chorus  people  exclaim  "How  lucky,  it  doesn't  rain !"  Well, 
in  every  condition  in  life,  as  in  an  Italian  opera,  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  joke  is  over,  when  the  trick  is  done,  when 
people  must  make  up  their  minds  to  one  thing  or  the  other, 
when  evor}'body  is  singing  his  own  felicita  for  himself.  After 
having  gone  through  with  all  the  duos,  the  solos,  the  stretti, 
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IB,  the  coneerteU  piecas  llie  duellos,  tlie  nocturnes^^  the 
1  which  tbeie  few  scoiiep,  chosen  from  the  occau  of  uiar- 
ried  life,  exhibit  you,  and  which  are  ihomog  who^^  variutiong 
htt%T  doubtlesi  been  dinned  by  portions  with  brains  as  well  as 
by  tJie  !?hallow — for  »o  far  m  enlferiiig  is  concerned,  we  are 
all  equal — the  greater  part  of  Pariiiian  households  reach» 
within  a  given  tinie,  the  foUowing  final  chorus; 

The  Wife,  h  «  young  woman  in  the  conjugal  Indian  Sum- 
mer, My  dear,  1  am  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world, 
Adolphe  la  the  model  of  hngbaiidsj,  kind,  obliging,  not  a  bit  of 
a  tease.    li^n't  he,  Ferdinnnd? 

Caroline  addrcssi-j^  Adolphe'a  cousin,  a  young  man  with  a 
nice  cra?ut,  glistening  hair  and  patent  leather  boots:  his  coat 
is  cut  in  the  most  ek*gant  fashion;  he  has  a  crush  bat,  kid 
glovesj  something  very  choice  in  the  way  of  a  wai&teoat,  the 
very  be^t  jetyle  of  moustachei^j  whiskers,  and  a  goatee  a  la 
Mazarin;  he  is  also  endowed  with  a  profound,  mute,  atten- 
tive admiration  of  Caroline. 

Fkrdinand,  Adolphe  ia  happy  to  have  a  wife  like  youl 
Whal  does  he  want?     Notliing. 

The  Wife.  In  the  bt^ginniag,  w*e  were  always  vexing  each 
otiier:  but  now  we  get  along  marvelonsly.  Adolphe  no  longer 
does  anything  but  what  he  likes,  he  never  puts  himself  out: 
I  never  nuk  him  w  hero  he  is  going  nor  what  he  has  seen.  In- 
dulgence, my  dear^  is  the  great  secret  of  happinesa.  You, 
doubtless,  are  still  in  the  period  of  petty  troubles,  eau^lcgs 
jealouitiGS,  cross^purposes,  and  all  sorts  of  Httle  botlie rations. 
What  is  the  good  of  hU  thii5?  We  w^omeii  have  but  a  short 
life,  at  Ihe  best*  How  much?  Ten  good  years!  Why 
should  we  fill  them  with  vexation?  I  waa  like  you.  But, 
one  fine  morning,  I  mode  the  aaiuflintancc  of  MndaTne  de 
Fisi^htaintnel,  a  cliarmiog  woman,  who  taught  me  how  to  make 
a  husbantl  happy.  Since  then,  Adolphe  hns  changed  radically  ; 
ht  has  become  perfectly  delightful,  lie  is  the  first  to  eay  to 
me,  with  anxiety,  with  alarm,  even,  when  I  am  going  to  ilit 
tboatrt,  and  he  and  I  are  still  alone  at  seven  o'clock:  ^*Fer- 
dinand  b  coming  for  youj  isn't  he?''     Doesn't  he,  Ferdinand? 

FSBDlNANi}*    We  are  the  beet  cousins  in  the  world. 
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The  Indian  Summer  Wife^  very  much  afflicted.  Shall  I 
ever  come  to  that  ? 

The  Husband,  on  the  Italian  Boulevard.  My  dear  boy 
[he  has  button-holed  Monsieur  de  Fischtaminel],  you  still  be- 
lieve that  marriage  is  based  upon  passion.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  the  best  way,  in  conjugal  life,  is  to  have  a  plenary  indul- 
gence, one  for  the  other,  on  condition  that  appearances  be  pre- 
served. I  am  the  happiest  husband  in  the  world.  Caroline 
is  a  devoted  friend,  she  would  sacrifice  everything  for  me,  even 
my  cousin  Ferdinand,  if  it  were  necessary :  oh,  you  may  laugh, 
but  she  is  ready  to  do  anything.  You  entangle  yourself  in 
your  laughable  ideas  of  dignity,  honor,  virtue,  social  order. 
We  can't  have  our  life  over  again,  so  we  must  cram  it  full  of 
pleasure.  Not  the  smallest  bitter  word  has  been  exchanged 
between  Caroline  and  me  for  two  years  past.  I  have,  in 
Caroline,  a  friend  to  whom  I  can  tell  everything,  and  who 
would  be  amply  able  to  console  me  in  a  great  emergency. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  deceit  between  us,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well  what  the  state  of  things  is.  We  have  thus 
changed  our  duties  into  pleasures.  We  are  often  happier, 
thus,  than  in  that  insipid  season  called  the  honeymoon.  She 
says  to  me,  sometimes,  "I'm  out  of  humor,  go  away."  The 
storm  then  falls  upon  my  cousin.  Caroline  never  puts  on 
her  airs  of  a  victim,  now,  but  speaks  in  the  kindest  manner  of 
me  to  the  whole  world.  In  short,  she  is  happy  in  my  pleasures. 
And  as  she  is  a  scrupulously  honest  woman,  she  is  conscien- 
tious to  the  last  degree  in  her  use  of  our  fortune.  My  house 
is  well  kept.  My  wife  leaves  me  the  right  to  dispose  of  my 
reserve  without  the  slightest  control  on  her  part.  That's  the 
way  of  it.  We  have  oiled  our  wheels  and  cogs,  while  you,  my 
dear  Fischtaminel,  have  put  gravel  in  yours. 

Chorus,  in  a  parlor  during  a  ball,  Madame  Caroline  is  a 
charming  woman. 

A  WOMAN  IN  A  TURBAN.  Yes,  shc  is  vcry  proper,  very  dig- 
nified. 

A  WOMAN  WHO  HAS  SEVEN  CHILDREN.  Ah!  shc  Icamed 
early  how  to  manage  her  husband. 
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One  of  Ferdinand's  friends.  But  she  loves  her  huBbaEd 
exceedioglj,  Beaidee^  Adolphe  is  a  man  of  great  diitiDctioa 
ajid  e^tperienca 

Okb  of  Madame  de  Fischtajtinel's  friends.  He  adores 
Mb  wife.  There's  do  fuss  at  their  hou&ej  everybody  is  at  home 
there. 

H0K8IBUB  FoLrLLBroiNTE.    YcB,  it  s  a  very  agreeable  house. 

A  WOMAK  ABOUT  WHOM  THERE  IS  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  SCANDAL. 

Caroline  is  kind  and  obliging,  and  never  talks  Bcandal  of  any- 
body, 

A  Youxo  LADY,  returning  to  her  place  after  a  datwe.  Don't 
you  remember  how  tiresome  elie  was  when  eJie  visited  the 
noschars  ? 

Madajlie  dk  FiScjiTAMiNEL.  Oh!  She  and  her  husband 
were  two  bundles  of  briars — twitinually  quarreling.  [She 
$^aes  awa^.} 

An  ARTIST.  I  hear  that  the  individual  known  as  Des- 
chaffi  is  getting  dissipiited :  he  goes  round  town — 

A  WOMAN,  alamted  at  the  turn  (kv  amrermtion  is  taking^ 
its  her  daughter  can  hear,  Madame  de  Fischtaminel  is  charm- 
ing, this  evening. 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY,  wtihout  emplof/meni.  Monsieur 
Adolphe  appears  to  be  a^^  happy  as  his  wife* 

A  YOUNO  LADYp  Oh !  wliat  a  sweet  young  man  Monsieur 
Ferdinand  is!  [fler  mother  reprort^s  h4*r  hy  u  sharp  nudge 
H'iih  her  foot,]    What's  the  mdtGr,  mamma? 

Her  mother,  looking  at  hfr  fij-edl^.  A  young  woman 
should  not  speak  so,  my  dear,  of  any  one  but  her  betrothed* 
and  MonFiGur  Ferdinand  is  not  a  marrjnng  man, 

A  L.iDY  DKKSBED  UA TIIER  LOW  I!*  TUK  NECK,  to  another  lody 

dressed  etjuaUt^  low,  in  a  wkisprr.  The  faet  is,  my  dear,  the 
mom!  of  all  this  is  tbnt  there  are  do  happy  couplet?  but  couples 
of  four. 

A  FBI  END,  u'hom  the  author  wax  so  imprudent  as  to  consult 
Those  la  Ft  t^ords  ure  f«lse» 

The  At-TiioR.    Di»  you  think  so? 

The  friekd^  who  has  just  been  mfirried.    You  all  of  you  uae 
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jonr  ink  in  deprcciatiiig  social  life^  on  the  pretext  of  enlight- 
ening as!  Why,  there  are  coaples  a  hnndied^  a  thonsand 
times  happier  than  voor  boasted  coaples  of  four. 

The  author.  Well,  shall  I  deceire  the  marrring  class  of 
the  popolatioQ.  and  scratch  the  passage  out  ? 

The  friexd-  Xo,  it  will  be  taken  merely  as  the  point  of  a 
sofig  in  a  Taudeville. 

The  acthor.  Yes,  a  method  of  passing  truths  off  upon 
societT. 

The  friexd,  arko  sticl-s  to  his  opinion.  Such  truths  as  are 
destined  to  be  passed  off  upon  it. 

The  author,  urho  urants  to  hare  the  la$t  ward.  Who  and 
what  is  there  that  does  not  pass  off,  or  become  passe  ?  When 
your  wife  is  twenty  years  older,  we  will  resume  this  conrersa- 
tktt. 

The  friend.  You  revenge  yourself  cruelly  for  your  in- 
ability to  write  the  history  of  happy  homes. 

THB  SMIIL 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


**Work  crowned  by  the  French  Academy"  is  a  signiflcani 
Hue  borne  by  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition  of  Me»- 
sieurs  Gerfberr  and  Christophe's  monumental  work.  The 
motto  Indicates  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  French  anthnri- 
lies  hold  this  very  necessary  adjunct  to  the  great  Bdmcian 
Btructure.  And  even  without  this  word  of  approval,  the 
intelligent  reader  needs  but  a  glance  mthin  the  pages  of  the 
Repertortf  af  the  ConiMie  Humaine  to  convince  him  at  once 
of  its  utility. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  the  Repertory  is  tn  give  in  alpha^ 
betical  sequence  the  names  of  all  the  characters  foniiii^g 
this  Balxacian  gociety,  together  with  the  salient  pomta  in 
their  lives.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  Balzac  made 
bifl  characters  appear  again  and  again,  thus  creating  out  of 
bb  distinct  novels  a  miniature  world.  To  cite  &  case  in 
point,  Hastignac,  who  comes  as  near  being  the  hero  of  the 
C&midie  aa  any  other  single  character,  makes  his  first  ap* 
pearance  in  Father  GrfHot,  as  a  student  of  law  j  then  appearing 
mid  disappearing  htfully  in  a  score  of  tlve  principal  novels^ 
be  la  finally  made  a  minister  and  peer  of  France.  Without 
tbe  aid  of  the  Repertory  it  would  Ijo  difficult  for  any  aav© 
a  reader  of  the  entire  ComMie  to  trace  out  his  career.  But 
here  it  is  arranged  in  temporal  sequence^  thus  giving  us  a 
concrete  view  of  the  man  and  his  relation  to  this  society. 

In  reading  any  separate  stnrj-,  when  reference  is  mode  in 
passing  to  a  charactj[T,  the  reader  wilt  find  it  helpful  and  in^ 
ta^Bting  ta  turn  to  the  Eeptriory  and   find  what  manner 
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of  man  it  is  that  is  under  advisement.  A  little  systematic 
reading  of  this  nature  will  speedily  render  the  reader  a  "con- 
finned  Balzacian/'. 

A  slight  confusion  may  arise  in  the  use  of  the  Repertory 
on  account  of  the  subdivision  of  titles.  This  is  the  fault 
neither  of  Messieurs  Cerfberr  and  Christophe  nor  of  the  trans- 
lator, but  of  Balzac  himself,  who  was  continually  changing 
titles,  dividing  and  subdividing  stories,  and  revamping  and 
working  other  changes  in  his  books.  Cousin  Betty  and 
Cousin  .Pons  were  placed  together  by  him  under  the  general 
titie  of  Poor  Relations,  Being  separate  stories,  we  have 
retained  the  separate  titles.  Similarly,  the  three  diviaons 
of  Lost  Illusions  were  never  published  together  until  1843— 
in  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Comidie;  before  assuming 
final  shape  its  parts  had  received  several  different  titles.  In 
the  present  text  the  editor  has  deemed  it  best  to  retain  two 
of  the  parts  under  Lost  Illusions,  while  the  third,  which  pre- 
sents a  separate  Rubempr^  episode,  is  given  as  A  Distin- 
guished  Provincial  at  Paris.  The  three  parts  of  The  Thir- 
teen— Ferragus,  The  Duchesse  de  iMngeais,  and  The  Girl  with 
the  Golden  Eyes — are  given  under  the  general  titie.  The 
fourth  part  of  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life,  Vauirin's  Last 
Avatar,  which  imtil  the  Edition  Definitive  had  been  pub- 
lished separately,  is  here  merged  into  its  final  place.  But  the 
three  parts  of  The  Celibalcs — Pierrette  ^  The  Vicar  of  Tours  and 
A  Bachelor* s  Establishment,  being  detached,  are  given  separate- 
ly. Other  minor  instances  occur,  but  should  be  readily  cleared 
up  by  reference  to  the  Indices,  also  to  the  General  Introduc- 
tion given  elsewhere. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  English  text,  great  care  has 

exercised  to  gain  accuracy — a  quality  not  found  in 

wsions  now  extant.     In  one  or  two  instances,  errors 
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have  been  discovered  in  the  original  French ,  notably  in  dates 
— probably  typographical  errors^^ — which  have  been  etJrrected 
by  nmmm  of  foot-notes,  A  few  unimportant  elisions  have 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  coherence.  Many 
didiculties  confront  the  tranBlator  in  the  preparation  of 
material  of  this  nature,  involving  names,  dates  and  titles. 
Opportunities  are  constantly  afforded  for  error,  and  the 
work  must  necessarily  be  painstaking  in  order  to  be  siiccsessfuh 
We  desire  here  to  express  appreciation  for  the  valuable  as- 
^tance  of  Mr.  Norman  Hinsdale  Pitman. 

To  Babac,  more  than  to  any  other  author,  a  Repertory 
of  charact*!rs  is  applicable;  for  he  it  was  who  not  only  created 
an  entire  human  society^  but  placed  therein  a  multitude 
of  personages  so  real,  so  instinct  with  vitality,  that  biographic 
cl  them  seem  no  more  than  simple  justice*  We  can  do  no 
Biorej  then,  than  follow  the  advice  of  Balsac — to  quote  again 
from  the  original  title-page — and  "give  a  parallel  to  the  civil 
register/! 

J.  Walker  MdSPADDKN 
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Lyou  a  confirmed  Balzacian? — to  employ  a  former  ex- 
pression of  Gautier  in  Jeune  France  on  the  morrow  fol- 
lowing the  appt^arance  of  that  mystic  Rabelaisian  cpie^  Tfw 
Mai^c  Skin,  Have  you  experienced,  while  reading  at  school 
or  dandi^titiely  some  stray  volume  of  the  Comidte  Humaine^ 
a  sort  of  cKaltation  such  as  no  other  book  had  aroused  hitherto, 
and  few  have  caused  since?  Have  you  dreamed  at  an  age 
when  one  plucks  in  advance  all  the  fruit  from  the  tree  of 
life — ^yet  in  blossom^I  repeat^  have  you  dreamed  of  being  a 
Daniel  d^Arthess,  and  of  covering  yourself  with  glory  by  the 
force  of  your  achievements,  in  order  to  be  requiteil,  sfjme 
day,  for  all  the  sufferinga  of  your  poverty-stricken  \'outh, 
by  the  sublime  Diane,  Duchesse  de  Maufrignensc,  Princi^se 
de  C^ignao? 

Or,  perchance,  being  more  ambitious  and  less  literary^ 
yoii  have  desired  to  see — ^like  a  second  Rastignac^tbe  doors 
of  high  society  opened  to  your  eager  gaze  by  means  of  the 
golden  key  suspended  from  Delphiue  de  Kueiiigen's  braticlet? 

Riimaiicist,  have  you  sighed  for  the  angelic  tendernesa 
of  a  Henriette  de  Mortsauf,  and  realized  in  your  dreams 
the  innocent  emotions  excited  by  culling  nosegays,  by  listen- 
ing to  tales  of  grief,  b\'  furtive  hand-elajsps  on  the  banks  of 
A  narrow  river,  blue  and  placid,  in  a  valley  where  your  friend- 
ship Bourishc^  like  a  fair,  delicate  lily  the  ideal,  the  chaste 
flower? 

Misanthrope,  have  you  caressed  tJie  chimera,  to  ward  off 
the  dark  hours  c^f  advancing  age,  of  a  friendship  equal  to  that 
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with  which  the  good  Schmucke  enveloped  even  the  whims 
of  his  poor  Pons?  Have  you  appreciated  the  sovereign 
power  of  secret  societies,  and  deliberated  with  yourself  as 
to  which  of  your  acquaintances  would  be  most  worthy  to 
enter  The  Thirteen?  In  your  mind's  eye  has  the  map  of 
France  ever  appeared  to  be  divided  up  into  as  many  provinces 
as  the  ConUdie  Humaine  has  stories?  Has  Tours  stood  for 
Birotteau,  La  Gamard,  for  the  formidable  Abb4  Troubert; 
Douai,  Qaes;  Limoges,  Madame  Graslin;  Besanfon,  Savams 
and  his  misguided  love;  Angoulfime,  Rubempr^;  Sancerre, 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye;  Alengon,  that  touching,  artless 
old  maid  to  whom  her  uncle,  the  Abb^  de  Sponde,  remarked 
with  gentle  irony :  "  You  have  too  much  wit.  You  don't 
need  so  much  to  be  happy"? 

Oh,  sorcery  of  the  most  wonderful  magician  of  letters  the 
world  has  seen  since  Shakespeare!  If  you  have  come  under 
the  spell  of  his  enchantments,  be  it  only  for  an  hour,  here  is  a 
book  that  will  delight  you,  a  book  that  would  have  pleased 
Balzac  himself — Balzac,  who  was  more  the  victim  of  his  work 
than  his  most  fanatical  readers,  and  whose  dream  was  to 
compete  with  the  civil  records.  This  volume  of  nearly 
mx  hundred  pages  is  really  the  civil  record  of  all  the  char- 
acters in  the  Corned ie  Humaine,  by  which  you  may  locate, 
detsil  by  detail,  the  smallest  adventures  of  the  heroes  who 
pass  and  repass  through  the  various  novels,  and  by  which 
you  can  recall  at  a  moment's  notice  the  emotions  once  awak- 
ened by  the  perusal  of  such  and  such  a  masterpiece.  More 
modestly,  it  is  a  kind  of  table  of  contents,  of  a  unique  tj'pe; 
a  table  of  living  contents! 

Many  Ualzacians  have  dreanieil  of  ci^mpiling  such  a  dvil 
reconl.  I  myself  liave  kiunvn  of  five  or  six  who  attempted 
this  singlar  task.     To  cite  only  two  names  out  of  the  many. 
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the  idea  of  this  unusual  \*apereau  ran  through  the  head  of 
that  keen  and  delicate  critic,  M.  Henri  Meilhac,  and  of  that 
detective  in  continued  storieB,  Emile  Gaboriau.  I  believe 
that  I  also  have  among  the  papers  of  my  eighteenth  year 
some  sheets  covered  mth  notes  taken  with  the  same  inten- 
tion. But  the  labor  was  too  exhaustive.  It  demanded 
an  infinite  patience,  combined  with  an  inextinguishable 
ardor  and  enthusiiism.  The  two  faithful  disciples  of  the 
master  who  have  conjoined  their  efforts  to  uprear  this  monu- 
ment, could  not  perhaps  have  overcome  the  difflciilties  of  the 
undertaking  if  they  had  not  supported  each  other,  bringing 
to  the  common  work,  M.  Christophe  his  painstaking  method^ 
M,  Ccrfberr  his  accurate  memory,  his  passionate  faith  in  the 
genius  of  the  great  Honor^i  a  faith  tliat  carried  unshaklngly 
whole  mountains  of  documents. 

A  pleasing  chapter  of  litcrarj*  gossip  might  be  written 
anent  this  collaboration ;  a  melancholy  chapter,  since  it  brings 
with  it  the  niemnry  of  a  charming  man^  who  first  brought 
Messieurs  Cerfbcrr  and  Christophe  together,  and  who  has 
ainee  died  under  mournful  circumstances.  His  name  was 
jVIbert  Allen ct,  and  he  was  chief  editor  of  a  courageous  little 
review,  Ltz  Jeunc  France^  which  he  maintained  for  some  yeara 
with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  the  Man  of  Business  in  the 
CcemMit  llumaint.  I  can  see  him  yet,  a  feverish  fellow, 
wan  and  haggard,  but  with  his  face  always  lit  up  by  enthusi- 
asm, stopping  roe  in  a  theatre  lobby  to  tell  rne  about  a  plan  of 
M.  Oerfbcrr'sj  and  almost  immediately  we  discovered  that 
the  same  plan  had  been  conceived  by  M.  Christophe,  The 
latter  hail  already  prepared  a  cabinet  of  pigeon-hole®,  at^ 
ranged  and  classified  by  the  names  of  Balzacian  characters, 
When  twt>  men  encounter  in  the  same  enterprise  as  compilers, 
they  will  either  hate  each  other  or  unite  their  efforta*    Thanka 
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to  the  excellent  Allenet,  the  two  confirmed  Balzacians  took 
to  each  other  wonderfully. 

Poor  Allenetl  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  we  accom- 
panied his  body  to  the  grave,  one  gloomy  afternoon  towards 
the  end  of  autumn — all  of  us  who  had  known  and  loved  him. 
He  is  dead  also,  that  other  Balzacian  who  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  this  work,  and  for  whom  the  Comidie  Humaine 
was  an  absorbing  thought,  Honor^  Granoux.  He  was  & 
merchant  of  Marseilles,  with  a  wan  aspect  and  already  an 
invalid  when  I  met  him.  But  he  became  animated  when 
speaking  of  Balzac;  and  with  what  a  mysterious,  conspirator- 
like veneration  did  he  pronounce  these  words:  "The  Vi- 
oomte  " — meaning,  of  course,  to  the  thirty-third  d^ree  Bal- 
zacolatrites,  that  incomparable  bibliophile  to  whom  we  owe 
the  history  of  the  novelist's  works,  M.  de  Spoelberch  de 
Lovenjoull — "The  Vicomte  will  approve — or  disapprove.'! 
That  was  the  unvarying  formula  for  Granoux,  who  bad  de- 
voted himself  to  the  enormous  task  of  collecting  all  the  articles, 
small  or  great,  published  about  Balzac  since  his  entry  as  a 
writer.  And  just  see  what  a  fascination  this  devil  of  a  man — 
as  Theophile  Gautier  once  called  him — exercises  over  his  fol- 
lowers; I  am  fully  convinced  that  these  little  details  of  Bal- 
zacian mania  will  cause  the  reader  to  smile.  As  for  me,  I 
have  found  them,  and  still  find  them,  as  natural  as  Balzac's 
own  remark  to  Jules  Sandeau,  who  w^as  telling  him  about  a 
ack  sister : "  I-.et  us  go  back  to  reality.  Who  is  going  to  marry 
Eugenie  Grandet?" 

Fascination  I  That  is  the  only  word  that  quite  character- 
izes the  sort  of  influence  wielded  by  Balzac  over  those 
who  really  enjoy  him;  and  it  is  not  to-day  that  the  phe* 
nomenon  began.  Valli^  pointed  it  out  long  ago  in  an  elo- 
quent page  of  the  Rifraciaires  concerning  "book  victim&2 
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SaiBte  BeuvCj  who  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  Fondness 
towarda  the  edit43r-in-chief  of  the  ReiuL€  Parkienne,  ti*lb  a 
fttory  stranger  and  more  significant  than  every  other.  At  one 
time  an  entire  social  set  in  Venice,  and  the  most  aristocratic, 
decided  to  give  out  among  its  members  different  characters 
drawn  from  the  Coniidit  Humaine;  and  stime  of  these  roles, 
the  critic  ailds,  mysteriously  p  were  artistically  carried  out 
to  the  vety  end;— a  dangerous  experiment,  for  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Balzac  often  skirt 
ilie  niost  treacherous  abysses  of  the  social  Hell, 

Ail  that  Imppened  about  1840.  The  present  year  Is  1887, 
and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  the  sorcer>^  weakening*  The 
work  to  which  thette  notes  eers'e  as  an  introduction  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof.  Indeed,  somebody  haa  said  that  the 
men  of  Balssao  liave  appeared  as  much  in  literature  as  in 
life*  especially  since  the  death  of  the  novelist,  Bahac 
schema  to  have  observeil  the  8<jciety  of  his  day  less  than  he 
contributed  to  form  a  new  one*  Such  and  such  personage 
arc  tnier  to  life  in  ISOO  than  in  18.3^5.  When  one  consitlers  a 
phenomenon  of  sueh  range  and  intensity,  it  does  not  suffice 
to  employ  wonls  like  infatuation,  "fashion,  mania.  The 
attraction  of  an  author  becomes  a  psychological  fact  of  prime 
Importance  and  subject  to  analysis.  I  tliink  I  can  see  two 
reasona  for  this  particular  strength  of  lialaiac's  genius.  One 
dwells  in  the  speeial  character  of  his  vision^  the  other  in  the 
phiiosoptiieal  trend  wliicb  he  sueeeeded  in  giving  to  all  bis 
writing. 

As  to  the  scope  of  his  vision,  this  Rep^torff  alone  will  suf- 
fice to  show.  Turn  over  the  leaves  at  random  and  cstinimte 
the  numl>er  of  fietfiiinis  deeds  going  to  make  up  these  ti^*© 
tbaueand   biographies,  each   individual,   caeh  distinct,   and 
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most  of  them  complete — that  is  to  say,  taking  the  character 
at  his  birth  and  leaving  him  only  at  his  death.  Balzac  not 
only  knows  the  date  of  birth  or  of  death,  he  knows  as  wdl 
the  local  coloring  of  the  time  and  the  comitry  and  profession 
to  which  the  man  belongs.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  questions  of  taxation  and  income  and  the  agricultural 
conditions.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Grandet 
cannot  make  his  fortune  by  the  same  methods  employed  by 
Gobseck,  his  rival  in  avarice;  nor  Ferdinand  du  Tillet,  that 
jackal,  with  the  same  magnitude  of  operations  worked  out 
by  that  elephant  of  a  Nucingen.  He  has  outlined  and 
measured  the  exact  relation  of  each  character  to  his  environ- 
ment in  the  same  way  that  he  has  outlined  and  measured 
the  bonds  uniting  the  various  characters;  so  well  that  each 
individual  is  defined  separately  as  to  his  personal  and  his 
social  side,  and  in  the  same  manner  each  family  is  defined. 
It  is  the  skeleton  of  these  individuals  and  of  these  families 
that  is  laid  bare  for  your  contemplation  in  these  notes  of 
Messieurs  Cerfberr  and  Christophe.  But  this  structure  of 
facts,  dependent  one  upon  another  by  a  logic  equal  to  that 
of  life  itself,  is  the  smallest  effort  of  Balzac's  genius.  Does 
a  birth-certificate,  a  jnarriage-contract  or  an  inventory  of 
wealth  represent  a  person?  Certainly  not.  There  is  still 
lacking,  for  a  bone  covering,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  the  muscles 
and  the  nerves.  A  glance  from  Balzac,  and  all  these  tabu- 
lated facts  become  imbued  with  Ufe;  to  this  circumstantial 
view  of  the  conditions  of  existence  with  certain  beings  is  added 
as  full  a  view  of  the  beings  themselves. 

And  first  of  all  he  knows  them  physiologically.  The  inner 
workings  of  their  corjxireal  mechanism  is  no  mystery  for  him. 
Whether  it  is  Birotteau's  gout,  or  Mortsauf's  nervousness, 
or  Traisicr's  skin  trouble,  or  the  secret  reason  for  Kouget'i 
subjugation  by  Flore,  or  Louis  Lambert's  catalepsy,  he  b  as 
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conversant  with  the  ease  ae  though  he  were  a  physician; 
and  he  la  m  well  mfonned,  also,  m  a  confessor  concerning  the 
spiritual  mechanism  which  this  animal  macliine  supports. 
The  slightest  frailties  of  conscience  are  perceptible  t<»  him. 
From  the  portress  Cibot  to  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  not  one 
of  his  women  has  an  evil  thouglU  that  he  does  not  fathom* 
With  what  art,  comparable  to  that  of  Stendhal  or  LacloB,  or 
Ihe  most  subtle  analysts,  does  lie  note — in  The  Scerds  of  a 
Princt^ — ^the  transition  from  comedy  to  sincerity  t  He  knows 
when  a  sentiment  is  ^mple  and  \i^hen  it  is  complex^  when 
the  heart  is  a  dupe  of  the  mind  and  when  of  tho  senses. 
And  throuuli  it  all  he  hears  his  characters  s^pejtk,  he*  dis^ 
tinguishes  their  voices,  and  we  oursdves  distinguish  them  in 
the  dialogue.  Tlie  ^rowlin^  of  Vautrin,  the  hissing  of  F^a 
Gamard,  the  mekxlinus  tones  of  Madame  de  Mnrtsanf  still 
linger  in  our  ears.  For  such  intensity  of  evocation  is  as 
contagious  as  an  enthusiasm  or  a  panic. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  going  to  show  that  with 
Bakae  this  evocation  is  acconiplishai,  as  in  the  my**tic  arts, 
by  releasing  it,  so  to  speak,  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  life. 
Pray  note  in  what  terms  M-  !e  Docteur  Foumier,  the  real 
mayor  of  Tours,  niat*'«  incidents  of  the  novelist*a  method  of 
work,  according  to  the  report  of  a  eer^^ant  employed  at  the 
eh&teau  of  8arlt^:  "Sometimes  he  would  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room  and  stay  there  several  days.  Then  it  was  that, 
phmg€d  into  a  sort  of  ecstasy  and  armed  ivith  a  crow  quill, 
he  would  write  night  and  daVi  aljst^ining  from  all  ffxxi  and 
merely  contenting  himself  with  decoctions  of  coffee  which 
he  himsetf  preiiared/** 

»  Bmrlitir*  nr  IfJ*  Dtjrifftjf  Tanmrnr  la  nw&ft!  to  tb«il#tu«  ol  Bilifte.  thmt  tlniu* 
ftpl#C#<pf  work  to  wit  Ml  M  l{**tirv  ftrnAult — nnot  hrr  «le  voiee  wlia  bacl  «pUilili«hwl 
£#  Bntmt^hm^i  givfn  littriJwtK  m  ni-ij^tiilv  in  fhli  brcK-hiir* In fnund  m  vrrv  curiou* 
pcinfmtt  lif  BjikttP.  slier  m  mimk  by  Limi«  Beulaiiccr  Ifvlonciu  to  M    te  H«rt!«t 
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In  the  opening  pages  of  Facino  Cane  this  phenomenon 
is  thus  described:  "With  me  observation  had  become  inr 
tuitive  from  early  youth.  It  penetrated  the  soul  without 
neglecting  the  body,  or  rather  it  seized  so  completely  the 
external  details  that  it  went  beyond  them.  It  gave  me  the 
faculty  of  living  the  life  of  the  individual  over  whom  it  ob- 
tained control,  and  allowed  me  to  substitute  myself  for  him 
like  the  dervish  in  Arabian  Nights  assumed  the  soul  and 
the  body  of  persons  over  whom  he  pronounced  certain  words." 
And  he  adds,  after  describing  how  he  followed  a  workman 
and  his  wife  along  the  street:  "I  could  espouse  their  very 
life,*  I  felt  their  rags  on  my  hsick.  I  trod  in  their  tattered 
shoes.  Their  desires,  their  needs,  all  passed  into  my  soul, 
or  my  soul  passed  into  them.  It  was  the  dream  of  a  man 
awakened."  One  day  while  he  and  a  friend  of  his  were 
watching  a  beggar  pass  by,  the  friend  was  astonished  to  see 
Balzac  touch  his  own  sleeve;  he  seemed  to  feel  the  rent  whidi 
gaped  at  the  elbow  of  the  beggar. 

Am  I  wrong  in  connecting  this  sort  of  imagination  with 
that  which  one  witnesses  in  fanatics  of  religious  faith?  With 
such  a  faculty  Balzac  could  not  be,  like  Edgar  Poe,  merely  a 
narrator  of  nightmares.  He  was  preserved  from  the  fan- 
tastic by  another  gift  which  seems  contradictory  to  the  first. 
This  visionary  was  in  reality  a  philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  an 
experimenter  and  a  manipulator  of  general  ideas.  Proof 
of  this  may  be  found  in  his  biography,  which  shows  him  to  us, 
during  his  college  days  at  Venddmie,  plunged  into  a  whirl  of 
abstract  reading.  The  entire  theological  and  occult  library 
which  he  discovered  in  the  old  Oratorian  institution  was 
absorbed  by  the  child,  till  he  had  to  quit  school  sick,  his  brain 
benumbed  by  this  strange  opium.  The  story  of  Louis  Ijam- 
bert  is  a  monograph  of  his  own  mind.    During  his  youth 
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and  in  the  momenta  snatch^  from  hb  profession,  to  what 
did  ho  turn  his  atu^nt  ion?  Still  t-o  general  ideas.  We  find  him 
an  interested  onlooker  at  the  quarrel  of  Geoffroy  Samt- 
l^iiluire  and  Cuvier,  tnmhling  himself  about  the  hypothesis 
of  the  unity  of  creation,  and  still  dealing  with  mysticism; 
and,  in  fact,  his  romances  alx>utid  in  theories.  There  h  not 
one  of  his  works  from  which  y*m  eannot  obtain  abstract 
thoughts  by  the  hundreds.  If  he  deeeribes,  as  in  The  Viear 
&f  TauTij  the  woes  of  an  old  priest ,  he  profits  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exploit  a  theoiy  coneerniniE  the  development  of 
mnisibUity,  and  a  treatise  on  the  future  of  Catholicism.  If 
he  deaeribcs,  as  in  The  Firm  of  Nucingerif  a  supper  given  to 
Parisian  blasH,  he  introduces  a  system  of  rretiit*  n^ports  of  the 
liank  and  Hiireau  of  llnance,  and^ — any  nimiber  of  other 
things  I  S|)eaking  of  Daniel  d'Arthe^,  that  one  of  hm  heroes 
who,  with  Albert  8a varus  and  Raphael  ^  most  nearly  resembles 
himself,  he  writes:  ''Daniel  would  not  admit  the  rxistcnee 
of  talent  without  profound  iuetaphy*tirul  knowledge*  At 
this  moment  he  was  in  the  act  of  despoiling  both  ancient 
and  modem  philosophy  of  all  their  wealth  in  order  to  as* 
idmiUte  it,  He  desired,  like  Moli^re,  to  1>ecomc  a  profonnd 
philosopher  first  of  all,  a  writer  of  comedies  afterwanb/* 
Some  readers  there  are,  indeed »  who  think  that  philosophy 
FUpcrabounds  with  Balzac,  that  the  sur|)his  of  general  hypoth* 
eses  overfloTji-s  at  times,  and  that  the  novels  are  too  prone  to 
digressions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  intonlestible  that 
this  wa»  hiM  master  faculty,  the  virtue  and  vice  of  his  thought, 
I^i  us  sec,  however,  by  ^hat  singular  detotir  this  power  of 
generaligation— the  antithesis,  um*.  luight  ^ny,  of  the  creative 
poivoer — incfeascHl  in  him  the  faculty  of  the  jKietir  visionary. 
It  is  important,  first  at  all,  to  note  that  this  ]>i^wer  of  the 
wmmBXj  could  not  be  put  directly  into  play.    nalKsc  had 
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not  long  enough  to  live.  The  hst  of  his  works,  year  by  year, 
prepared  by  his  sister,  shows  that  from  the  moment  he 
achieved  his  reputation  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  nev^ 
took  time  for  rest  or  observation  or  the  study  of  mankind 
by  daily  and  close  contact,  like  Moli&rc  or  Saint-Simon.  He 
cut  his  life  in  two,  writing  by  ni^t,  sleeping  by  day,  and  after 
sparing  not  a  single  hour  for  calling,  promenades  or  senti- 
ment. Indeed,  he  would  not  admit  this  troublesome  factor 
of  sentiment,  except  at  a  distance  and  through  letters — 
**  because  it  forms  one's  style  "  I  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  kind 
of  love  he  most  willingly  admitted — unless  an  exception  be 
made  of  the  mysterious  intimacies  of  which  his  correspond- 
ence has  left  traces.  During  his  youth  he  had  followed  this 
same  habit  of  heavy  labor,  and  as  a  result  the  experience 
of  this  master  of  exact  literature  was  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
but  this  minimum  sufficed  for  him,  precisely  because  of  the 
philosophical  insight  which  he  possessed  to  so  high  a  d^ree. 
To  this  meagre  number  of  positive  faculties  furnished  by 
observation,  he  applied  an  analysis  so  intuitive  that  he  dis- 
covered, behind  the  small  facts  amassed  by  him  in  no  un- 
usual quantity,  the  profoimd  forces,  the  generative  in- 
fluences, so  to  speak. 

He  himself  describes — once  more  in  connection  with  Daniel 
d'Arthez — the  method  pursued  in  this  analytical  and  general- 
izing work.  He  calls  it  a  "retrospective  penetration.'' 
Probably  he  lays  hold  of  the  elements  of  experience  and  casts 
them  into  a  seeming  retort  of  reveries.  Thanks  to  an  alchemy 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Cuvier,  he  was  enabled  to 
reconstruct  an  entire  temperament  from  the  smallest  detail, 
and  an  entire  class  from  a  single  individual;  but  that  which 
guided  him  in  this  work  of  reconstruction  was  always  and 
everywhere  tlie  habitual  process  of  philosophers:  the  quest 
and  investigation  of  causes. 
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It  ifi  dii«*  to  this  analysis  that  this  dreamer  has  defincnl 
almost  all  the  great  principles  of  the  psychologieai  changes 
mctdent  to  uur  tinie.  He  saw  clearly,  while  democracy  waa 
eetabiishing  it^^lf  with  us  on  the  ruins  of  the  andenl  r^gime^ 
the  novelty  of  the  sentiments  which  these  tranRfei-s  from  claaa 
to  clas^  were  certain  to  produce.  He  fathomed  every  com- 
plication of  heart  and  mind  in  the  modem  woman  by  an 
intuition  of  the  laws  which  control  her  development.  He 
rti%dn€?d  the  transformation  in  the  lives  of  artist:^,  Iceeping 
pace  mth  the  change  in  the  national  Bitnation;  and  to  this 
day  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  journalism  in  Lmt  Ilhisimis^ 
texnmnB  strictly  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  same  power 
of  lo4!ating  causes,  which  has  brought  about  such  a  wealth 
of  ideas  in  his  work^  has  also  brought  al>out  the  magic  of  it 
all.  While  other  no\'eiiBts  describe  humanity  from  the  out* 
Bide,  he  has  shown  man  to  us  both  from  within  and  without. 
The  characters  which  crowd  forth  from  his  brain  are  sustained 
and  impelled  by  the  same  social  \\ aves  which  siistam  and 
impc4  ua.  The  generative  facta  which  created  them  are 
the  aame  which  are  always  in  operation  about  us*  If  many 
young  mrn  have  taken  as  a  model  a  Rastignac»  for  instance, 
it  la  because  the  passions  by  which  this  ambitious  pauper 
was  consmmed  are  the  same  which  our  age  of  unbridled  greed 
multiplies  around  disinherited  youth.  Add  to  this  that 
Balsae  was  not  content  merely  to  display  the  fruitful  sourcdt 
of  a  modern  intellect,  but  that  he  cast  upon  them  the  glare 
of  the  most  ardent  imagination  the  world  has  ever  known* 
By  a  rare  combination  this  philosopher  was  also  a  man,  like 
the  story-tellers  of  the  Orient,  to  whom  solitude  and  the 
over-excitement  of  night^w*ork  had  communicated  a  briUiant 
and  unbroken  haUucination.     He  waa  able  to  impart  this 

*  *A  t>ktiiifiiMi«d  Frtiviiicul  mi  Pack/* 
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fever  to  his  readers,  and  to  plunge  them  into  a  sort  of  Arabidn 
NighU  country,  where  all  the  passions,  all  the  desires  of  real 
life  appear,  but  expanded  to  the  point  of  fantasy,  like  the 
dreams  brought  on  by  laudanum  or  hasheesh.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  understand  the  reason  that,  for  certain  readers, 
this  world  of  Balzac's  is  more  real  than  the  actual  world, 
and  that  they  devoted  their  energies  to  imitating  it? 

It  is  possible  that  to-day  the  phenomenon  is  becoming 
rarer,  and  that  Balzac,  while  no  less  admired,  does  not  exov 
cise  the  same  fascinating  influence.  The  cause  for  this  is 
that  the  great  social  forces  which  he  defined  have  almost 
ended  their  work.  Other  forces  now  shape  the  oncoming 
generations  and  prepare  them  for  further  senaitive  influences. 
It  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that,  to  penetrate  the  central  portions 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  France,  one  must  read  and  re- 
read the  Comidie  Humaine,  And  we  owe  sincere  thanks  to 
Messieims  Cerfberr  and  Christophe  for  this  Repertory,  Thanks 
to  them,  we  shall  the  more  easily  traverse  the  long  galleries, 
painted  and  frescoed,  of  this  enormous  palace — a  palace  still 
unfinished,  inasmuch  as  it  lacks  those  Scenes  of  llilitaiy  life 
whose  titles  awaken  dreams  within  us:  Farced  Marches;  The 
BalUe  of  AtLsterlitz;  After  Dresden,  Incontestably,  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace  is  an  admirable  book,  but  how  can  we  help 
regretting  the  loss  of  the  painting  of  the  Grand  Army  and  of 
our  Great  Emperor,  by  Balzac,  our  Napoleon  of  letters  ? 

Paul  Boubget. 
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Abramko,  PoHsli  Jew  of  gigantic  strength*  thoroughly 
devoted  tu  the  broker,  Elie  Magus,  whose  porter  he  was,  and 
whosc^  (laughter  aiid  treasures  he  guarded  with  the  aid  of  three 
fierce  d(>gs,  hi  1844,  in  an  old  house  on  the  Mniimes  road  hard 
by  the  Palais  Roycde,  Paris.  Abraniko  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  t«HnproTnis(*d  in  the  Polish  insurrection  and  Magus  was 
mtercste<l  in  saving  him,    [Cousin  Poa^.] 

AdUe,  sturdy,  good-hearted  Briarde  servant  of  Denis  Rog- 
nm  and  hii?  sister,  Sylvie,  from  1824  to  1827  at  Provins. 
Contrary  to  her  emphn^en?,  she  displayed  much  sympathy  and 
pity  f*»r  their  youthful  eoiisiTj,  Piern^tte  Lorrain.     [Pierrette.] 

A4lle,  charnberniaid  of  Madame  du  Val-Noble  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  maintained  so  magnificently  by  the  stocks 
broker,  Jaeques  Falleix,  who  failed  in  1829.  [Scenes  from  a 
Ci*urU!fisiuj*s  Life.] 

Adolplie^  slight,  blonde  young  man  employed  at  the  shop 
of  the  shawl  merchant,  Fritot,  in  the  Bourse  quarter,  Paris, 
at  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    [Gaudissart  IL] 

Adolphus,  head  of  the  banking  fimi  of  Adolphus  &  Com- 
pany of  Manheim,  anrl  father  of  the  Baroness  Wilhelmine 
d'Aldrigger.     [The  Finn  of  Nucingen.] 

Ag&the  ^iater),  n4e  Langc^ais,  nun  of  the  convent  of  Cliel- 
les,  and,  with  her  sister  Martha  and  Uie  Abb4  de  Marolles,  a 
r»*fugee  under  the  Terror  in  a  poor  house  of  the  Faubourg 
[       Saint-Martin,   Paris.    [An   Episode   Under  the  Terror.] 

JUglemont  (G^n^ral,  Marquis  \1ctor  d*),  heir  of  the  Mar- 
quis d'Aiglemont  and  nephew  of  the  dowager  C'omtesse  de 
listom^rc-Landon ;  brim  ifi   1783*    After  having  been  the 
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lover  of  the  Mar^chale  de  Carigliano,  he  married,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1813  (at  which  time  he  was  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  dashing  colonels  of  the  French  cavalry),  Mile. 
Julie  de  Chatillonest,  his  cousin,  with  whom  he  resided  suc- 
cessively at  Touraine,  Paris  and  Versailles.*  He  took  part 
in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Empire;  but  the  Restoration 
freed  him  from  his  oath  to  Napoleon,  restored  his  titles, 
entrusted  to  him  a  station  in  the  Body  Guard,  which  gave 
him  the  rank  of  general,  and  later  made  him  a  peer  of  Franco. 
Gradually  he  forsook  his  wife,  whom  he  deceived  on  account 
of  Madame  de  S^rizy.  In  1817  the  Marquis  d'Aiglemont 
became  the  father  of  a  daughter  (See  H61^ne  d'Aiglemont) 
who  was  his  image  physically  and  morally;  his  last  three 
children  came  into  the  world  during  a  liaison  between  the 
Marquise  d'Aiglemont  and  the  brilliant  diplomat,  Charles 
de  Vandenesse.  In  1827  the  general,  as  well  as  his  prot^^6 
and  cousin,  Godefroid  de  Beaudenord,  was  hurt  by  the 
fraudulent  failure  of  the  Baron  de  Nucingen.  Moreover, 
he  sank  a  million  in  the  Wortschin  mines  where  he  had  been 
speculating  with  hypothecated  securities  of  his  wife's.  This 
completed  his  ruin.  He  went  to  America,  whence  he  returned, 
six  years  later,  with  a  new  fortune.  The  Marquis  d'Aiglemont 
died,  overcome  by  his  exertions,  in  1833.^  [At  the  Sign  of 
the  Cat  and  Racket.  The  Firm  of  Nucingen.  A  Woman  of 
Thirty.] 

Aiglemont  (G^n^rale,  Marquise  Julie  d'),  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding; born  in  1792.  Her  father,  M.  de  Chatillonest,  advised 
her  against,  but  gave  her  in  marriage  to  her  cousin,  the 
attractive  Colonel  Victor  d'Aiglemont,  in  1813.  Quickly 
disillusioned  and  attacked  from  another  source  by  an  "in- 
flammation very  often  fatal,  and  which  is  spoken  of  by  women 
only  in  confidence,''  she  sank  into  a  profound  melancholy. 
The  deatli  of  the  Comtesse  de  Listom6re-Landon,  her  aunt  by 
marriage,  deprived  her  of  valuable  protection  and  advice. 

1  It  appears  that  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  d' Aiglemont  at  Versalllei  war 
located  at  number  57,  on  the  present  Avenue  de  Paris  ;  until  recently  it  wm  oocu- 
pied  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this  work. 

<  Given  eironeously  in  the  origiual  as  1835, 
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Shortly  thereafter  she  became  a  mother  and  futiiid,  in  the  re* 
iiiuation  of  her  new  duties, strength  to  resjst  the  mutual  attach- 
ment iM^iweeu  hrrsclf  nml  the  j'niiug  nrid  romantic  Englij^h- 
man,  Lord  Arthur  Ormorul  Gjr*nvillt%  a  student  of  niedicina 
who  had  nursed  her  and  healed  her  bodily  aihnonlK,  and 
who  diiHl  rather  than  comprfiniist*  her.  Heart-broken,  the 
marquise  withdrew  to  the  stJitude  of  an  old  chdteau  situated 
l>etwH*^^n  Moret  and  Montcreau  In  the  midst  of  a  neglected 
waste.  Slie  remained  a  recliLse  for  almost  a  year,  given 
ovfT  utterly  to  her  grief,  refusing  the  eonsolations  of  the 
Chureh  offered  her  by  the  old  cur^  ijf  the  village  of  Saint- 
Lange.  Then  she  re-entered  stjriety  at  Paris.  There,  at 
the  age  of  alMHit  thirty*  she  yielded  to  the  genuine  pm^ion 
of  the  Marquis  de  Vandenesse.  A  etiild,  christened  Charles, 
was  born  of  this  union,  hut  h**  iieriahetl  at  aa  early  age  under 
very^  tragic  circinnstances*  T\\*o  otlier  children,  Moina 
and  AIm^U  wrn>  al;^  the  n^sult  of  Wm  love  nnifin.  They 
were  favon^d  by  their  mother  al>ove  the  two  eld<'st  children, 
Tl^l^ne  and  Gnstave,  the  only  oni^  really  lielonging  to  the 
Marquis  d'Aiglemont.  Ma^lame  d'Aiglemont,  when  nearly 
fifty,  a  widow,  and  having  none  of  her  children  n^nunning 
alive  save  her  daughter  Moina,  saenfice<l  all  her  own  fortune 
for  a  dower  in  order  to  marry  the  latttT  to  M.  dc  Sainl- 
H^-n*cn,  heir  of  one  of  the  most  famous  faniiliea  of  France. 
She  then  went  to  live  with  her  son-in-law  in  a  mfigniftct^nt 
mansion  overlooking  the  Ei^platiat.le  des  Invalided.  But 
her  daughter  gave  her  slight  return  for  her  love.  Euflled 
one  day  by  some  remarks  made  to  her  by  lladame  d'Aiglemont 
concerning  the  suspicious  devotion  of  the  Marquis  de  Ymi- 
dcne^^isep  Moina  went  so  far  t\s  to  fling  back  at  her  mother 
the  remembrance  of  tlie  lalter's  ow  a  guilty  relations  with 
tlie  young  man*s  father*  Terribly  overcome  by  this  atta<*k, 
the  poor  woman,  who  was  a  physical  wreck,  deaf  and  suIj- 
jcct  to  heart  disease,  died  in  1S44.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Aigiemoiit  (H^l^e  d'),  ddest  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marfjuise  Victor  d'Aigtemont;  born  in  1817*  She  and 
her  brother  OusIbvc  wxtc  neglected  by  her  mother  for  Charlea, 
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Abel  and  Moina.  On  this  account  H^l^ne  became  jealous 
and  defiant.  When  about  eight  years  old,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  ferocious  hate,  she  pushed  her  brother  Charles  into  the 
Bi^vre,  where  he  was  drowned.  This  childish  crime  always 
passed  for  a  terrible  accident.  When  a  young  woman 
— one  Christmas  night — H^l^ne  eloped  with  a  mysterious 
adventurer  who  was  being  tracked  by  justice  and  who 
was,  for  the  time  being,  in  hiding  at  the  home  of  the 
Marquis  Victor  d'Aiglemont,  at  Versailles.  Her  despairing 
father  sought  her  vainly.  He  saw  her  no  more  till  seven 
years  later,  and  then  only  once,  when  on  his  return  from 
America  to  France.  The  ship  on  which  he  returned  was 
captured  by  pirates,  whose  captain,  "The  Parisian,"  the 
veritable  abductor  of  H61^ne,  protected  the  marquis  and 
his  fortune.  The  two  lovers  had  four  beautiful  children  and 
lived  together  in  the  most  perfect  happiness,  sharing  the 
same  perils.  Hfl^ne  refused  to  follow  her  father.  In  1835, 
some  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Madame  d'Aigle- 
mont,  while  taking  the  youthful  Moina  to  a  Pyrenees  watering- 
place,  was  asked  to  aid  a  poor  sufferer.  It  was  her  daughter, 
H616ne,  who  had  just  escaped  ship\\Teck,  saving  only  one 
child.  Both  presently  succumbed  before  the  eyes  of  Madame 
d'Aiglemont.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Aiglemont  (Ciustavo  d'),  second  child  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marquise  Victor  d'Aiglemont,  and  horn  under  the  Ilestoratioiv 
His  first  appearance  is  while  still  a  child,  about  1827  or  1828, 
when  returning  in  company  with  his  father  and  his  sister 
H^ldne  from  the  presentation  of  a  gloomy  melodrama  at 
the  Ga!t^  theatre.  He  was  obliged  to  flee  hastily  from 
a  scone,  which  violently  agitated  H61i^ne,  because  it  recalled 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of  his  brother, 
some  two  or  three  years  earlier.  Gustave  d'Aiglemont 
is  next  found  in  a  Lyceum  garb  reading  '*  Arabian  Nights" 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Versailles,  where  tlie  family  is  assem- 
bled, on  the  same  evening  of  the  abduction  of  H61ene.  He 
die<l  at  an  early  ag(»  of  the  oholora,  leaving  a  widow  and 
children  for  whom  {\w  Dowager  Manniise  (TAiglemont 
showed  little  love.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 
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Aiglemont  (Cliarles  d'),  third  child  of  the  Marquis  and  the 

Marquia*^  d'Alglemont,  bom  at  the  time  of  the  intimacy 
of  Madame  d'Aigleniont  with  the  Marquis  de  Vandeoesse. 
He  appears  but  a  mngle  tune,  one  spring  morning  about 
1824  or  1825,  then  being  four  years  old.  He  was  out  walking 
with  hiB  sister  H^l^ne,  his  mother  and  the  Marquis  de  Van- 
dcnessp.  In  a  sudden  outburst  of  jealous  hate,  H^lfene 
pushed  the  little  diaries  into  the  BiSvre,  where  he  was 
drowned.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

AiglemoQt  (^loTiia  d'),  fourth  child  and  second  daughter 

of  the  MarquLs  and  Marquise  Victor  d'Aiglemont.  (Set 
Cbmtefise  de  Saint-H<^reen*)     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Aiglemont  (Abei  d/),  fifth  and  last  chOd  of  the  Marciuia 
and  Marquiee  Victor  d* Aiglemont,  bom  during  the  relations 
of  his  mother  %vith  M.  de  Vandenesse,  Molna  and  he  were 
the  favorites  of  Madame  d*Aiglemont.  Killed  in  Africa 
before   Oonstantine*     [A   Woman   of  Thirty,] 

Ajuda-Pinto  (Marquis  Miguel  d'),  Portuguese  belonging 
to  a  very  old  and  wealthy  family,  the  oldest  branch  of 
which  wm  connected  with  the  Briiganc<^  and  the  Grandlieu 
bouses.  In  IS  1 9  he  was  enrolled  among  the  most  distinguisht^J 
dandies  who  graced  Parisian  society.  At  this  same  period 
he  began  to  foneake  Claire  de  Bourgogne,Vicfimtessc  dcBeau* 
sdant,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  for  three  years, 
AfttT  liaving  eausc^d  her  much  uneasiness  concerning  his 
real  intentionB,  he  returned  her  letler^i*  on  the  intervention 
of  Eugene  de  Rastignac,  and  married  MUe,  Berthe  de  Roche- 
fide.  [Father  (loriot.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  LlfeJ 
In  1832  he  \\^  preseut  at  one  of  Madame  d*Espard's  r^ci^ptions, 
where  *.v\'ery  one  there  joined  in  slaodering  the  Princesse 
de  Cadignan  before  Daniel  d* Arthez,  then  violently  enamorfnl 
of  her.  [The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.]  Toward**  1840,  the 
MarqujB  d*Ajuda-Pinto^  then  a  widower,  married  again — 
this  tune  Mile.  Josi6j)hine  de  Grandlieu.  third  daughter  of 
the  last  duke  of  this  name.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  marquis 
was  accomplice  in  a  plot  hatched  by  the  friends  of  the  Duchesse 
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de  Grandlieu  and  Madame  du  Gu6nic  to  rescue  Calyste 
du  Gu6nie  from  the  clutches  of  the  Marquise  de  Rochefide. 
[Beatrix.] 

Ajuda-Pinto  (Marquise  Berthe  d'),  n^e  Rochefide.  Married 
to  the  Marquis  Miguel  d' Ajuda-Pinto  in  1820.  Died  about 
1840.     [Beatrix.] 

Ajuda-Pinto  (Marquise  Josephine  d'),  daughter  of  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  Ferdinand  de  Grandlieu;  second  \iife 
of  the  Marquis  Miguel  d' Ajuda-Pinto,  her  kinsman  by  mar- 
riage. Their  marriage  was  celebrated  about  1840.  [Scenes 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Alain  (Fr6d6ric),  bom  about  1767.  He  was  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Bordin,  procureur  of  Ch&telet.  In  1798  he  lent 
one  hundred  crowns  in  gold  to  Monegod  his  life-long  friend. 
This  sum  not  being  repaid,  M.  Alain  found  himself  almost 
insolvent,  and  was  obliged  to  take  an  insignificant  position  • 
at  the  Mont-de-Pi^t<^.  In  addition  to  this  he  kept  the  books 
of  C^sar  Birotteau,  the  well-known  perfumer.  Monegod 
became  wealthy  in  1816,  and  he  forced  M.  Alain  to  accept  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  in  payment  of  the  loan  of 
the  hundred  crowns.  The  good  man  then  devoted  his  unlooked- 
for  fortune  to  philanthropies  in  concert  with  Judge  Popinot. 
Later,  at  the  close  of  1825,  he  became  one  of  the  most  active 
aides  of  Madame  de  la  Chanteric-  and  her  charitable  associar 
tion.  It  was  M.  Alain  who  introduced  Godefroid  into  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  CJonsolation.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Albertine,  Madame  de  Bargeton's  chaml)ermaid,  between 
the  years   1821    and    1824.     [Ix)st   Illusions.] 

Albon  (Marquis  d'),  court  councillor  and  ministerial 
deputy  under  the  Restoration.  Born  in  1777.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1819,  he  went  hunting  in  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Tlsle- 
Adain  with  his  friend  Philipi)e  tie  Sucy,  who  suddenly  fell 
senseless  at  the  sight  of  a  poor  madwoman  whom  he  recognized 
as  a  former  mistress.  Stephanie  de  Vaiidieres.  The  Marquis 
d'Albon,  assisted  by  two  passers  by,  M.  and  Mme.  de  Granville, 
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resuscttated  M,  de  Sucy.    Then  the  marquis  returned,  at 

his  friend 's  cntn?aty^  to  the  home  of  Stephanie,  where  he 
learned  from  the  uncle  of  this  unfortunate  one  the  sad  story 
of  the  love  of  his  friend  and  Madame  de  Vandi^res.    [Farewell.] 

Albrtzzi  (Comtesse)t  a  friend,  in  1S20,  at  Venice,  of  the 
celebratM  melomaniac,  Capraja-     [Maflsimilla  Dotii*] 

Aldngger  (Jean-Baptiate,  Baron  d')i  born  in  Alsace  in 
1704.  In  1800  a  banker  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  was  at  the 
apogee  of  a  fortune  made  during  the  Revolution,  he  wxxlded, 
partly  through  ambition,  partly  through  inclination,  the 
heirees  of  the  AiInlphuBcs  of  Manheim.  Tlie  young  daughter 
WBs  idolized  by  every  one  in  her  family  and  naturally  inherited 
all  their  fortune  aft  or  some  ten  yeais.  Aldrigger,  created  bar* 
on  by  the  Empt^ror,  was  passionately  devoted  to  tJie  great 
man  who  hail  bt^^towed  upon  him  his  title,  and  he  ruined 
himself^  between  1814  and  1S15,  by  believing  too  deeply 
in  *'the  sun  of  Austerlitz."  At  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
the  trustworthy  Alsatian  continued  Ui  pay  on  demand  and 
closed  up  his  hank,  thus  meriting  the  remark  of  Nucingen, 
his  former  hcail-clerk;  **  Honest,  but  stoobid* ''  The  Baron 
d'Aldriggcr  went  at  once  to  Paris.  There  still  remained 
to  him  an  income  of  forty-four  thousand  francs,  rrdncetl 
at  his  death,  in  1S23,  by  more  than  half  on  account  of  the 
exptmditur^  and  cart^lessness  of  his  wife,  Tlie  latter  was  left 
a  widow  with  two  daughters,  Malvina  and  Isaure,  [The  Plrm 
of  NucingenJ 

Aldrigger  (Th^lora-Marguerite-Wilhehnine,  Baronne  d'), 
hiV  Adolphus.  Dutighter  *jf  fht*  hanker  Adolphu^  of  Man- 
heim,  greatly  s[)oileLl  by  her  i>arents.  In  1800  she  married 
the  Strasbouiig  banker,  Alilriggcr,  who  spoiled  her  aa  badly 
as  they  had  done  and  as  later  did  the  two  daughters  whom 
she  had  by  her  husbancL  She  wiis  superficid,  in(*apablc, 
egrjtistic,  coquettiiih  and  pretty.  At  forty  years  of  a^ 
she  still  prc^rved  almost  all  her  frciihness  and  could  be 
calW  ''the  little  Hheplnnh^s^  nf  the  AIjib/'  In  1823,  %vhen 
the  baron  dieti.  she  came  near  following  him   through  her 
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violent  grief.  The  following  morning  at  breakfast  she 
was  served  with  small  pease,  of  which  she  was  very  fond, 
and  these  small  pease  averted  the  crisis.  She  resided  in 
the  rue  Joubert,  Paris,  where  she  held  receptions  until  the 
marriage  of  her  younger  daughter.     [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.] 

Aldrigger  (Malvina  d'),  elder  daughter  of  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  d'Aldrigger,  born  at  Strasbourg  in  1801,  at  the 
time  when  the  family  was  most  wealthy.  Dignified,  slender, 
swarthy,  sensuous,  she  was  a  good  type  of  the  woman  "you 
have  seen  at  Barcelona."  Intelligent,  haughty,  whole- 
souled,  sentimental  and  sympathetic,  she  was  nevertheless 
smitten  by  the  dry  Ferdinand  du  Tillet,  who  sought  her 
hand  in  marriage  at  one  time,  but  forsook  her  when  he 
learned  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Aldrigger  family.  TTie 
lawyer  Desroches  also  considered  asking  the  hand  of  Malvina, 
but  he  too  gave  up  the  idea.  The  young  girl  was  counseled 
by  Eugene  de  Rastignac,  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  see 
that  she  got  married.  Nevertheless,  she  ended  by  being 
an  old  maid,  withering  day  by  day,  giving  piano  lessons, 
living  rather  meagrely  with  her  mother  in  a  modest  flat 
on  the  third  floor,  in  the  rue  du  Mont-Thabor.  [The  Firm 
of  Nucingen.] 

Aldrigger  (Isaure  d'),  second  daughter  of  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  d' Aldrigger,  married  to  Godefroid  de  Beaudenord. 
(See  that  name.)     [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.] 

Aline,  a  young  Auvergnc  chambermaid  in  the  service  of 
Madame  V^ronique  Graslin,  to  whom  she  was  devoted  body 
and  soul.  She  was  probabl}'  the  only  one  to  whom  was 
confided  all  the  terrible  secrets  pertaining  to  the  life  of 
Madame  Graslin.     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Allegrain^  (Christophe-Gabriel),  French  sculptor,  bom  in 
1710.  With  Lauterbourg  and  Vien,  at  Rome,  in  1758,  he 
assisted  his  friend  Sarrasine  to  abduct  Zambinella,  then  a  fa- 
mous singer.     The  prima-donna  was  a  eunuch.    [Sarrasine.] 

iTo  tho  sculptor  Allegraiii  who  die<1  In  1795.  the  Louvre  Museum  is  indebted  fbc 
a  *•  Narci0se,"  a  "  Diana,*'  and  a  *•  Venus  entering  the  Bath." 
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Alplionse,  a  friend  of  the  ruined  orphan,  Chark'S  Grandet, 
tarr}mg  tcmp«rsriiy  at  Saiimur-  In  1819  be  a(3qu!tt4^d 
hmiseU  most  creditably  of  a  mission  enlmstrd  to  him  by 
that  young  man.  He  wound  up  Charles'  business  at  Paris^ 
paying  all  his  debt^  by  a  single  little  &ale.     [Eugenie  Grandet .] 

Al-SaitcMld,  name  of  a  German  banking-house*  where 
GM^jn  Brunner  was  compelled  to  deposit  the  funds  belonging 
to  his  son  Fr^l^ric  and  inherited  from  his  mother.  [CViusin 
Poms.] 

Althor  (Jacob),  a  Ham!>ourg  banker,  who  opt^ncd  up  a 
business  at  Havre  in  1815*  He  had  a  son,  whc»m  in  1829 
M,  and  Mmc,  Mignnn  dt^ired  fnr  a  son-in-law.  [Modt*ste 
Mignon.] 

Althor  (Francisque),  son  of  Jacob  Althor.  I'Yaneisque 
was  the  dandy  of  Havre  in  182t>*  He  wisht^l  to  marry 
Modeste  Mignon,  but  forsook  her  quickly  enough  when  he 
found  out  that  her  family  wa.s  bankrupt.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  marrietl  Mile,  Vilquin  the  elder.    [Modeete  Mignon.] 

Amanda,  Parisian  modiste^  at  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe- 

Among  her  customers  was  Marguerite  Turqiiet,  known   as 
Malaga^  who  was  slow  in  paying  bHb.     [A  Man  of  RiisineHS.] 

Amaury  (Madame),  owner,  in  1829,  of  a  pavilion  at  San  vie, 
near  Ingouville,  which  Canalis  leas^xl  when  he  went  to 
Havre  to  see  Mile.   Mignon.     [^odeste  Mignon.] 

Ambennesml  (Gomtesse  de  V)  %vent  in  1819,  when  about 
thirty*six  years  old,  to  board  with  the  widow,  Muie.  Vauqucr, 
rue  Neuve  Saint e-Oenevi eve,  now  Tourncfort,  Paris.  Mme, 
de  rAmbermeenil  gave  it  out  that  she  wm  awaiting  the 
acttlement  of  a  pension  ^vhich  was  due  her  on  account  of  being 
the  widow  of  a  general  killed  "on  the  batUefiokb '*  Mme. 
Vauquer  gave  her  every  attention^  c*>nfidirig  all  licr  own 
affairs  to  hen  The  cmntosst*  vanished  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  leaving  a  board  bill  inisrttled.  Mme,  Vauquer  sought 
her  eagerly,  but  wa.**  never  ablfi  to  obtain  a  trace  of  thig 
adventuresa.    [leather  Goriot.1 
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AmM^,  nickname  bestowed  on  F^lix  de  Vandeneese 
by  Lady  Dudley  when  she  thought  she  saw  a  rival  in  Madame 
de  Mortsauf.    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Anchise  (Pftre),  a  surname  given  by  La  Palf^rine  to  a 
little  Savoyard  of  ten  years  who  worked  for  him  without 
pay.  "I  have  never  seen  such  silliness  coupled  with  such 
intelligence,"  the  Prince  of  Bohemia  said  of  this  child; 
"  he  would  go  through  fire  for  me,  he  understands  everything, 
and  yet  he  does  not  see  that  I  cannot  help  him. "  [A  Prince 
of  Bohemia.] 

Angard — At  Paris,  in  1840,  the  "professor"  Angard  was 
consulted,  in  connection  with  the  Doctors  Bianchon  and 
Larabit,  on  account  of  Mme.  Hector  Hulot,  who  it  was  feared 
was  losing  her  reason.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Ang€lique  (Sister),  nun  of  the  Carmellite  convent  at  Blois 
under  Louis  XVIII.  Celebrated  for  her  leanness.  She 
was  known  by  Ren6e  de  TEstorade  (Mme.  de  Maucombe) 
and  Louise  de  Chaulieu  (Mme.  Marie  Gaston),  who  went  to 
school  at  the  convent.     [Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

Anicette,  chambermaid  of  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan  in 
1839.  The  artful  and  pretty  Champagne  girl  was  sought 
by  the  sub-prefect  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  by  Maxime  de  Trailles, 
and  by  Mme.  Beauvisage,  the  mayor's  wife,  each  trying  to 
bribe  and  enlist  her  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  various  candi- 
dates  for  deputy.     [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Annette,  Christian  name  of  a  young  woman  of  the  Parisian 
world,  under  the  Restoration.  She  had  been  brought  up 
at  Ecouen,  where  she  had  received  the  practical  coimsels 
of  Mme.  Campan.  Mistress  of  Charles  Grandet  before  his 
father's  death.  Towards  the  close  of  1819,  a  prey  to  suspicion, 
she  must  needs  sacrifice  her  happiness  for  the  time  being, 
so  she  made  a  weary  journey  with  her  husband  into  Scotland. 
She  made  her  lover  effeminate  and  materialistic,  advising 
with  him  about  everything.  He  returned  from  the  Indies 
in  1827,  when  she  quickly  brought  about  his  engagement 
with  Mile.  d'Aubrion.     [Eug6nie  Grandet.] 
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Aimettef  maid  s<*n^aiit  of  Rigou  at  Blangy^  Buj^untty, 
Bhe  was  nmeteeii  years  old,  in  1823,  and  had  held  this  place 
for  more  than  three  years,  although  Gr^oire  Rjgou  never 
kept  servants  for  a  longer  pcTiod  than  this,  hDwevcr  much 
he  might  and  did  favor  them,  Annette,  sweet,  blonde, 
delicate,  a  true  masterpiece  of  dainty »  piquant  loveliness, 
worthy  to  wear  a  duchess'  coronet,  eanied  nevertheless 
only  thirty  francs  a  year.  She  kept  company  with  Jean- 
Ijoum  Tonsard  without  letting  her  master  once  sns|>ect  it; 
ambition  had  prompteil  this  young  woman  to  flatter  her 
employer  as  a  meane  of  hoodwinking  this  lynx,  [I'he  Peas^ 
antr>%] 

Ansfclme,  Jesuit,  livini^  in  me  des  Posies  C^^ow  rue  Lho- 
mond).  CHebrated  matliematician.  Had  some  dealings  with 
1^'i^lix  Phellion,  wdioni  he  tried  to  cfmvert  to  his  ri'llgious 
h^Iief.  This  rather  mt^agre  information  concerning  him  was 
funiished  by  a  certain  Madame  Komom.  [The  Middle 
aa^scs] 

Antoine,  Ix^ni  in  liie  village  of  Echelles,  Savoy.  In 
1824  he  had  8er\'ed  longest  as  cler';  m  the  Bureau  of 
Ilnatiee,  whem  he  had  S4*furetl  pcjsitions,  otill  more  modest 
than  his  own,  for  a  couple  of  his  nephew^s,  Laurent  and 
(inbri**!,  Ixith  of  whom  were  married  to  lace  laundreji^^s. 
j-Vutfiine  Djeddled  with  every  act  of  the  atlministration* 
He  elbowed,  criticised,  scold  oil  and  toadieil  to  Clement 
Chardin  des  Lupeaulx  aiid  oifier  ofhec-holders-  He  doubtless 
IivihI  with  his  nephews*     [I1ic  Gcn^nmient  Clerks,] 

Antoine^  old  servant  of  the  Marquist*  Beatrix  de  Rochefide, 
in  1840,  on  the  rue  de  Chart re^u-Roule,  near  Monceau 
Park,  Paris.     [Beatrix.] 

Antonia— Src  Choeardelle,  Mile. 

AqulHiim,  a  Parisian  courtesan  af  the  time  of  the  Res- 

t^*ration  and  I/>uis  Philippe*  She  claimed  to  ha  a  Pled- 
jMonietie.  Of  her  true  name  she  waa  ignorant.  She  hml 
ajipropriated  this  rwmi  */c  jTUtrrr  from  a  character  in  the  well- 
known  iragt^y  by  Otway^  *' Venice  Presen^ed,"    that    s>te 
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had  chanced  to  read.  At  sixteen,  pure  and  beautiful, 
at  the  time  of  her  downfall,  she  had  met  Castanier,  Nucingen's 
cashier,  who  resolved  to  save  her  from  evil  for  his  own 
gain,  and  live  maritally  with  her  in  the  rue  Richter.  Aquilina 
then  took  the  name  of  Madame  de  la  Garde.  At  the  same 
time  of  her  relations  with  Castanier,  she  had  for  a  lover  a 
certain  L6on,  a  petty  officer  in  a  raiment  of  infantry,  and 
none  other  than  one  of  the  sergeants  of  Rochelle  to  be  executed 
on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  in  1822.  Before  this  execution,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  she  attended  a  performance  of 
"Le  Com^dien  d'Etampes,"  one  evening  at  the  G3annase, 
when  she  laughed  immoderately  at  the  comical  part  played 
by  Perlet.  At  the  same  time,  Castanier,  also  present  at 
this  mirthful  scene,  but  harassed  by  Melmoth,  was  experienc- 
ing the  insufferable  doom  of  a  cniel  hidden  drama.  [Mel- 
moth Reconciled.]  Her  next  appearance  is  at  a  famous  orgy 
at  the  home  of  Fr^d^ric  Taillefer,  rue  Joubert,  in  company 
with  Emile  Blondet,  Rastignac,  Bixiou  and  Raphael  de 
Valentin.  She  was  a  magnificent  girl  of  good  figure, 
superb  carriage,  and  striking  though  irregular  features. 
Her  glance  and  smile  startled  one.  She  always  included 
some  red  trinket  in  her  attire,  in  memory  of  her  executed 
lover.     [The  Magic  Skin.] 

Arcos  (Comte  d'),  a  Spanish  grandee  living  in  the  Pen- 
insula at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  I.  He 
would  probably  have  married  Maria-Pepita-Juana  Marana 
de  Mancini,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  incidents  which 
brought  about  her  marriage  with  the  French  officer,  Fran9ois 
Diard.     [The  Maranas.] 

Argaiolo  (Due  d*),  a  very  rich  and  well-born  Italian,  the 
respected  though  aged  husband  of  her  who  later  became 
the  Duchessc  de  Rh^tord,  to  the  perpetual  grief  of  Albert 
Savarus.  Argaiolo  died,  almost  an  octogenarian,  in  1835. 
[Albert  Savarus.] 

Argaiolo  (Duchesse  d^,  w^c  Soderini,  wife  of  the  Due 
d'Argaiolo.  She  became  a  widow  in  1835,  and  took  as  her 
second  husband  the  Due  de  Rh6tor6.  (See  Duchesse  de  Rh6- 
tor^.)     [Albert  Savarus,! 
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Armdielauie»  suruame  of  the  rogue,  Ruffard.    {S^ 
wiie.)     [Scenes  from  a  Oourteaan's  Life.] 
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{See  that 
nmiie       '~  ^  ~ 

Artliez  (Daniel  iV),  one  of  the  most  illustrious  authors 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
display  "  the  imity  of  excellent  talent  and  exeelleiit  character.  *' 
Born  about  1794  or  1796.  A  Pieard  gentleman.  In  1821, 
when  about  twenty-five,  he  was  povertj^-atricken  and  dwelt 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  dismal  house  in  the  rue  des  Qiiatre- 
Vents,  PariB,  where  had  also  resided  the  illustrious  surgeon 
Despleinf  in  his  youth.  There  he  fraternised  with:  Horace 
Btanohon,  then  house-physician  at  Hotel-Dieu;  IA>n  Giraud, 
the  profound  philosopher;  Joseph  Bridau,  the  paint^^r  who 
lat^r  achieved  s*>  much  renown^  Fulgence  Ridal,  eomic 
ptiet  of  great  sprightlinoss ;  Meyraux,  the  eminent  physiologist 
who  died  young ;  lastly,  Ijouis  I^tnbert  and  Michel  Chrcstien, 
the  Federalij&t  Republican,  Ixitli  of  whom  were  cut  off  in 
their  prime.  To  these  men  of  heart  aad  of  talent  Lucien 
de  Rul>cmpr6,  the  p<K?t.  sought  to  attach  himself.  He  was 
introduceil  by  Daniel  d'Arthe^s,  their  recfjgnized  leafier. 
This  society  had  taken  the  name  of  the  "  CdnacJe. "  D'Arthez 
and  his  friends  atlvistMi  and  aidetl,  when  in  need,  Lucien 
the  **  DistuiguLshcM:!  P^o^^ncial  at  Paris"  w*ho  ended  so 
tra^dally.  Moreover,  with  a  truly  remarkable  disintercst- 
fMlneas  d* Arthejs  correct^Hl  and  revised  "  The  Archer  of  Claries 
TX.,"  written  by  Inicien,  and  the  work  became  a  superb 
book|  in  his  hands,  .\nother  glimpse  of  d'Artbejc  is  as 
the  unselfish  friend  of  Marie  Claston,  a  young  poet  of  iiia 
stamp,  but  'Effeminate."  D'Arthez  was  swarthy,  with 
long  locks,  rather  small  and  bearing  some  resc^mblanee  to 
Bonaparte,  He  might  Ix^  called  the  rival  of  Rousst^aUj 
"the  Aquatic,"  since  he  was  very  temperate,  very  pure, 
and  drank  w^at^T  only.  For  a  long  time  he  ate  at  ilicotcaux's 
in  the  Latin  Quart4*r.  He  had  ^rown  famous  in  1832,  besides 
enjoying  an  inaime  of  tiiirty  thousand  francs  bcKiucathed 
by  an  uncle  who  had  left  him  a  prey  to  the  most  biting 
poverty  so  long  as  the  author  %vas  unknown.  D*Arthea  then 
t«sided  in  a  pretty  firMi^*  of  his  own  in  the  rue  de  Belkfond, 
where  he  lived  in  other  respects  m  formerly,  in  the  rigor 
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of  work.  He  was  a  deputy  sitting  ou  the  right  and  upholding 
the  Royalist  platform  of  Divine  Right.  When  he  had 
acquired  a  competence,  he  had  a  most  vulgar  and  incom- 
prehensible liaison  with  a  woman  tolerably  pretty,  but 
belonging  to  a  lower  society  and  without  either  education 
or  breeding.  D'Arthez  maintained  her,  nevertheless,  care- 
fully concealing  her  from  sight;  but,  far  from  being  a  pleas- 
urable manner  of  life,  it  became  odious  to  him.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  was  invited  to  the  home  of  Diane  dc 
Maufrigneuse,  Princesse  de  Cadignan,  who  was  then  thirty- 
six,  but  did  not  look  it.  The  famous  "great  coquette" 
told  him  her  (so-called)  "secrets,"  offered  herself  outright 
to  this  man  whom  she  treated  as  a  "famous  simpleton," 
and  whom  she  made  her  lover.  After  that  day  there  was 
no  doubt  about  the  relations  of  the  princesse  and  Daniel 
d'Arthez.  The  great  author,  whose  works  became  ver\' 
rare,  appeared  only  during  some  of  the  winter  months  at 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial 
at  Paris.  Letters  of  Two  Brides.  The  Member  for  Arcis. 
The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.] 

Asie,  one  of  the  pseudonyms  of  Jacqueline  Collin.  (See 
that  name.)     [Scenes  from  a  Courtcsan\s  Life.] 

Athalie,  cook  for  Mme.  Schontz  in  1836.  According 
to  her  mistress,  she  was  specially  gifted  in  preparing  venison. 
[The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Aubrion  (Marquis  d*),  a  gentleman-in-waiting  of  the 
Bedchamber,  under  Charles  X.  He  was  of  the  house  of 
Aubrion  de  Buch,  whose  last  head  died  before  1789.  He 
was  silly  enough  to  wed  a  woman  of  fa.shion,  though  he  was 
already  an  old  man  of  but  twenty  thousand  francs  income, 
a  sum  hardly  sufficient  in  Paris.  He  tried  to  marry  his 
daughter  without  a  do\\T>'  to  some  man  who  was  intoxicated 
with  nobility.  In  1827,  to  quote  Mme.  d^Aubrion,  this 
ancient  ^\Teck  was  madly  devoted  to  the  Duchesse  dc 
Chaulieu.     [Eugenie  Grandet.] 

Aubrion  (Marquise  d'),  wife  of  the  preceding.  Bom  in 
1789.    At   thirty-eight  she   was  still   pretty,    and,   having 
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ill  ways  bK?c^n  somewhat,  aspiring,  she  endeavored  (in  1827), 

1}y  h<Mik  or  by  cnxik,  to  entangle  Charles  Grandet,  lately 
plumed  from  the  Indies.  She  wishef!  to  make  a  son-in-law 
kit  of  him,  and  she  succc*eded.  [Eugenie  Grandet.] 
Aubrion  (MathiUie  iVu  slaughter  of  the  Martinis  and  Mar- 
luLsiMl'Aulintin;  lx»rn  in  1808 ;  niarried  to  Charles  Grandet. 
See  thai  name.)  [Eugenie  Grandet.] 
AnbdoQ  (Otnite  tP),  the  title  acquired  by  Charles  Grandet 
rftf*r  his  maiTjagi^  to  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  d'Aubriim. 
[The   Firm   of   Niicingen.] 

Auifray,  grocer  at  Provina,  in  the  period  of  Louis  XV. , 
ouis  X\L  and  the  Revolution.  M<  Auffray  married  the 
rst  time  when  eighteen,  the  second  time  at  sixty-nine* 

ly  his  first  vdfe  he  hwA  a  rather  ugly  daughter  who  marrieil,  at 

ixttvn,  a  landlnrd  of  Provins,  Ilogrou  Iry  namr.     Auffray 

had  another  daughter,  by  his  second  marriage,  a  charming 

girl,  this  timc%  who  rruirried  a  Breton  captain  in  the  Imperial 

Guard,     Pierrette  I^^rrain  \\m  the  daughter  of  this  ofTieer. 

ISTie  f4d  groerr  Auffray  died  at  the  time  of  the  Empire  without 
fcaving  hail  time  enough  to  make  hli^  wilL  The  inheritance 
Wfis  Sf>  skillfully  manipulated  by  Rogron,  the  first  son-in*law 
pf  the  deeeafiC'd,  that  almt^t  nothing  wa^  left  for  the  good- 
Bian*s  %vidom%  then  only  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  [PieT- 
Wtte.] 

Auffray  (Madanu)^  wife  of  the  preceding^     (See  N^aud, 

Ime.)     [Pierrette.] 

Auffray,  a  notary  of  Provina  in  1S27.  Hu&band  of  Mme. 
;u^*ntt*'s  thinl  daughter,  Great^grand-nephew  of  Ihe 
Jd  gnicer,  Auffray,  Appointed  a  guardian  of  Pierrette 
orrain.  On  account  of  tlie  ill-treatment  to  which  this 
THing  girl  was  subjected  at  tlie  hon\e  of  her  guardian,  Denis 

^groii^  she  was  removed,  an  invalid,  to  the  home  of  the 
lotary  AufiTray,  a  dtv^i^rmted  guardian,  where  she  die<l, 
J  though  teadcriy  cari'd  for.     [Pierrette.] 

Auffray  (Miwlame),  born  Guen6f.%  Wife  of  the  preceding, 
The  third  daughter  uf  Mme.  Gu6n6e,  born  Tiphaine,    She 
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exhibited  the  greatest  kindness  for  Pierrette  Lorrain,  and 
nursed  her  tenderly  in  her  last  illness.     [Pierrette.] 

Augusta,  name  borne  by  Boislaurier,  as  chief  of  "  brigands, " 
in  the  uprisings  of  the  West  under  the  Republic  and  under 
the   Empire.     [The  Seamy   Side  of  History.] 

Auguste,  valet  de  chambre  of  the  G^n^ral  Marquis  Armand 

^  de  Montriveau,  under  the  Restoration,  at  the  time  when  the 

latter  dwelt  in  the  rue  de  Seine  hard  by  the  Chamber  of 

Peers,    and    was   intimate   with   the   Duchesse   Antoinette 

de   Langeais.     [The  Thirteen.] 

Auguste,  notorious  assassin,  executed  in  the  first  years*  of 
the  Restoration.  He  left  a  mistress,  sumamed  Rousse, 
to  whom  Jacques  Collin  had  faithfully  remitted  (in  1819) 
some  twenty  odd  thousands  of  francs,  on  behalf  of  her  lover, 
after  his  execution.  This  woman  was  married  in  1821, 
by  Jacques  Collin's  sister,  to  the  head  clerk  of  a  rich,  whole- 
sale hardware  merchant.  Nevertheless,  though  once  more  in 
respectable  society,  she  remained  bound,  bj'  a  secret 
compact,  to  the  terrible  Vautrin  and  his  sister.  [Scenes  from 
a  Onirti>san*s  Life.] 

Auguste  (Madame^  dressmaker  of  Esther  Gobseck,  and 
her  onxlitor  in  the  time  of  Louis  XMII.  [Scenes  from 
a  CVurtosianV  life.] 

Augustin,  uild  de  chamtre  of  M.  de  S^rizy  in  1822.  [A 
Start  in  life.] 

AurAie,  a  rarisian  ix>urto:?An.  under  Louis  Philippe, 
at  the  time  when  Mmo.  Fabion  du  Ronceret  commenced 
her  cv^nqm^tji,     [IV^atrix.] 

Anr^e  v^^^  lVtito\  one  of  the  nicknames  of  Josephine 
Schilt^.  aL«^>  calU\l  Si^hout;,  who  became,  later,  Mme.  Fabien 
du  Komvr^^t.     {IVatrix.J 

AuTCfgnat  ,1.".  v*i:o  of  the  aiJc>ui:>\i  names  of  the  rogue 
SSoHtT.  alias  IV^v  RalUa.u  aiuis  Ronlour.  alias  ni-de«>ie. 
(Sw  ^leritT.)     [S\vnt*5^  frv^tu  a  Coiirt^ian's  Life.] 
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ibjlaa,  groom  or  '* tiger"  of  AmM4e  de  Boulas,  m  1834, 
&l  Bcsaiigon.  Was  fourteeji  years  old  at  this  time-  The  eon 
of  one  of  his  master's  tenanta.  He  earned  thirty-dx  francs 
a  month  by  his  position  to  support  himself,  but  he  was  neat 
and  skiilful.     [All>ert  Savanis*] 

Baptlste,  valef  de  chmnltre  to  the  Diichesse  de  Lenoncourt- 
Chaiilieu  in  1830*     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

BarbanchUi  Bohemian  with  a  cocked  hat,  who  was  called 

into  Vdfour's  by  some  journalists  who  breakfasted  there 
at  the  expense  of  J^^rome  Thuillier,  in  1840^  and  invited 
by  them  to  *' sponge"  ofif  of  this  urbane  man,  which  he  did- 
[The  Middle  Classes.] 

Barbanti  (The),  a  Gorsican  family  who  brought  about  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Piombos  and  the  Portas  in  1800, 
[The  Vendetta.] 

Barbet,  a  dynasty  of  decond*hand  book-dealers  in  Paris 
under  the  Restoration  and  Loitis  Philippe.  They  were 
Normans.  In  1821  and  the  years  following,  one  of  them 
ran  a  little  shop  on  the  quay  des  Grands-Au^stins,  and 
purchased  Lousteau's  books.  In  1836,  a  Barbeti  partner 
in  a  book-shop  with  M^tivier  and  Morand,  owned  a  wretched 
house  on  the  rue  Notre-DamcKies-Champs  and  the  boulevard 
du  Mont-Pamasse,  where  dwelt  the  Baron  Bourlae  with 
his  daughter  and  grandson.  In  1840  the  Barbcts  hatl  beeome 
regular  usurers  dealing  in  credits  with  the  firm  of  C^rizet 
ud  Company.  The  same  year  a  Barbet  occupied,  in  a  house 
bdonglng  to  J^r^me  ThuiUier,  rue  Saint-Dominique-d'Enfer 
(now  rue  Royer-GoUard),  a  room  on  the  first  fliglit  up  and 
a  shop  on  the  ground  floor.  He  was  then  a  "publisber's 
ahark.''  Barbet  junior ,  a  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  and 
editor  in  the  alley  des  Panoramas,  placed  on  the  market 
at  this  time  a  brochure  composed  by  Th.  de  la  Pewade, 
but  mgned  by  Thuillier  and  having  the  title  "Capital  and 
Taxes/*  [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.  A  Man 
of  Business.  The  Seamy  Sitlc  of  History.  The  Middle 
diifisesj 
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BarbettCi  wife  of  the  great  Qbot,  known  as  Galope-Chopine. 
{See  Cibot,  Barbette.)     [Les  Chouans.] 

Barchou  de  Penhoen  (Auguste-Th^odore-Hilaire),  born 
at  Morlaix  (Finist^re),  April  28,  1801,  died  at  Saint-Gennain- 
en-Laye,  July  29,  1855.  A  school-mate  of  Balzac,  Jules 
Dufaure  and  Louis  Lambert,  and  his  neighbors  in  the  college 
dormitory  of  Vendome  in  1811.  Later  he  was  an  officer, 
then  a  writer  of  transcendental  philosophy,  a  translator 
of  Fichte,  a  friend  and  interpreter  of  Bdlanche.  In  1849 
he  was  elected,  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Finist^re,  to  the 
L^islative  Assembly  where  he  represented  the  Legitimists 
and  the  Catholics.  He  protested  against  the  coup  d^itdt 
of  December  2,  1851  (See  'The  Story  of  a  Crime, "  by  Victor 
Hugo).  When  a  child  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Pyrrhon- 
ism. He  once  gainsaid  the  talent  of  Louis  Lambert,  his 
Vend6me  school-mate.    [Louis  Lambert.] 

Bargeton  (De),  bom  between  1761  and  1763.  Great- 
grandson  of  an  Alderman  of  Bordeaux  named  Mirault, 
ennobled  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  whose  son, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  now  Mirault  de  Bargeton,  was  an  officer 
of  the  Guards  de  la  Porte.  He  owned  a  house  at  Angoul^me, 
in  the  rue  du  Minage,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife,  Marie- 
Louise-AnaTs  de  N^epelisse,  to  whom  he  was  entirely 
obedient.  On  her  account,  and  at  her  instigation,  he  fought 
with  one  of  the  habitues  of  his  salon,  Stanislas  de  Chandour, 
who  had  circulated  in  the  town  a  slander  on  Mme.  de  Bargeton. 
Bargeton  lodged  a  bullet  in  his  opponent's  neck.  He 
had  for  a  second  his  father-in-law,  M.  de  N^grepelisse.  Fol- 
lowing this,  M.  de  Bargeton  retired  into  his  estate  at  Escarbas, 
near  Barbezieux,  while  his  wnfe,  as  a  result  of  the  duel, 
left  Angoulemefor  Paris.  M.  de  Bargeton  had  been  of  good 
physique,  but  "injured  by  youthful  excesses."  He  was 
commonplace,  but  a  great  gourmand.  He  died  of  indi- 
gestion   towards    the    close    of    1821.     [Lost    Illusions.] 

Bargeton  (Madame  de),  nCe  Maric-Louisc-AnaTs  N6gTe- 
pelisse,  wife  of  the  foregoing.  licft  a  widow,  she  married 
again,  this  time  the  Baron  Sixte  du  Chatelet.  (See  that 
nam"}J 
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Baiillaud^  kiio^ii  by  Fr^d^t ic  Alain  wliose  suspicion  he 
aroused  witli  regard  to  Monegod.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  His- 
toryO 

Barimore  (Lady),  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley,  and  apparently 
the  wife  of  Lfird  IJarimore,  although  it  is  a  disputed  qucstirm. 
Just  after  1830,  she  helped  receive  at  a  f miction  of  Mile. 
des  Touches,  rue  de  la  Chauss^e^d'Antin,  where  Mar^ay 
told  about  his  first  love  affair.     [Another  Study  of  Woman.  ] 

Barker  (William),  one  of  Vautrin's  "incarnatinns/'  In 
1824  or  1S25,  nnd<T  tbl.^  aj^^^unied  name,  he  posetl  as  one  of 
llie  creditors  of  M.  d'Ewtourny,  making  him  endorse  some 
not€»s  of  Ofri«et*s»  the  partner  of  this  M.  d'Estourny.  [Seenes 
from  a  Courtesan's   Life] 

Bamlieini,  family  in  ^ood  standing  at  Bade.  On  the 
maUrnal  mlv,  the  family  of  Mme.  du  Roncerct,  n/e  Schiltz, 
alias  Schonta.     [Bf^atrix] 

Bamiol,  Phellion*B  son-in-law.  Head  of  an  academy 
(in  1840),  rue  Saint-iryaeinthe-Saint-Michel  (now,  rue  I^ 
Goff  and  rue  Malebranclic).  A  ratlier  influential  man  in  the 
Faulxjuri^  Saiut-JaLC[UC8*  Visited  the  salon  of  Thuillier. 
[The  Middle  Clast^^sJ 

Bamiol   (Madame),  tUe  PhcUion,  wife  of  the  preceding* 

She  had  been  under-governess  in  the  Ijoardiog  school  of 
Ute  Mlie^,  Lagrave,  nw  Notre-Daine  des  Champs,  [The 
Middle  Classes.] 

Barry  {.h>hn),  a  young  English  huntaman,  well  known  in  the 
district  whence  the  Frincje  of  Loudon  brought  him  to  emjiioy 
him  at  his  own  home.  He  was  with  this  great  lord  in  1829, 
1830.     [Modeste   Mignon,] 

Bttitos  (Adrien  de),  of  AngouWme.  In  1821,  he  and  his 
wife  we?re  very  devoted  callers  at  the  Bargetons,  M,  de  Barta«i 
irave  hinuself  up  entirely  to  music,  talkinj?  about  this  subject 
inee*«antly,  and  eourtin?^  invitations  to  sing  with  his  heavy 
bass  voict\  He  pisi**!  a^  the  lover  of  Mme.  de  Brdbion, 
the  wife  of  his  Ixst  friencL  M,  de  Brdbion  becume  the 
lover  of  Mme.  de  Bartas,    [Lost  Ilhisions,] 
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Bartas  (Madame  Josephine  de),  wife  qf  the  preceding, 
always  called   Fifine,   "for  short."     [Ix)st  Illusions.] 

BastiennCi  Parisian  modiste  in  1821.  Finot's  journal 
vaimted  her  hats,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and  derogated 
those  of  Virginie,  formerly   praised.     [Lost   Illusions.] 

Batailles  (The),  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris, 
traders  of  Marais,  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  Baudoyers 
and  the  Saillards  in  1824.  M.  Bataille  was  a  captain  in 
the  National  Guard,  a  fact  which  he  allowed  no  one  to 
Ignore.     [The  Government  C3erks.] 

Baudenord  (Godefroid  de),  bom  in  1800.  In  1821  he 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  fashion,  in  company  with  Marsay, 
Vandenesse,  Ajuda-Pinto,  Maxime  de  Trailles,  Rastignac, 
the  Due  de  Maufrigneuse  and  Manerville.  [A  Distinguished 
Provincial  at  Paris.]  His  nobility  and  breeding  were  perhaps 
not  very  orthodox.  According  to  Mile.  Emilie  de  Fontaine,  he 
was  of  bad  figure  and  stout,  having  but  a  single  advantage 
— that  of  his  brown  locks.  [The  Ball  at  Sgeaux.]  A  cousin, 
by  marriage,  of  his  guardian,  the  Marquis  d'Aiglemont, 
he  was,  like  him,  ruined  by  the  Baron  de  Nucingen  in  the 
Wortschin  mine  deal.  At  one  time  Beaudenord  thought 
of  paying  court  to  his  prett}'  cousin,  the  Marquise  d'Aigle- 
mont.  In  1827  he  wedded  Isaure  d'Aldrigger  and,  after 
having  lived  with  her  in  a  cosy  little  house  on  the  rue  de  le 
Blanche,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit  employment  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  a  position  which  he  lost  on  account  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  However,  he  was  reinstated  through  the 
influence  of  Nucingen,  in  1836.  He  now  lived  modestly 
with  his  mother-in-law,  his  unmarried  sister-in-law  Malvina, 
his  wife  and  four  children  which  she  had  given  him,  on  the 
third  floor,  over  the  entresol,  rue  du  Mont-Thabor.  [The 
Firm  of  Nucingen.] 

Baudoyer  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  formerly  tanners 
at  Paris,  rue  Censier.  They  owned  their  house,  besides 
having  a  country  scat  at  Tlsle  Adam.  They  had  but  one 
child,  Isidore,  whose  sketch  follows.  Mme.  Baudoyer, 
born  Mitral,  was  the  sister  oi  tiie  Dailiff  of  that  name.  [The 
Government  Clerks  J 
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Baudoyer  (Isidore),  Ixjm  in  1788;  only  sou  of  M,  atidMme* 

audoyer,  t^rmerb,  rue  Ceiisicr,  Paris*    Haviog  finished  a 

urse  of  study,  he  obtained  a  position  m  the  Bureau  of 

juance,  "vvhere,  despite  his  notanoiis  incapacity — and  through 

wire-pulling" — he    became   hearl  of   the  office.     In   1824, 

head  of  the  division,  M.  de  La  Bi!lardi6re  died,  when  the 

eritorious    clerk,  Xa\'ier    Rabourdin,  aspired    to    succeed 

im ;  but  the  position  went  to  Lsidore  Baud(»ycr,  who  was 

acked  by  the  power  of  money  and  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

iHe  did  not  retain   this   post   long;  sLx   months   thereafter 

^be  became  a  preceptor  at  Paris.     Isidore  Baudoyer  li\Td 

^^rith  his  ^-ife  and  her  parents  in  a  house  on  Palais  Royale 

(now  Plaee  dvh  \*nsges),  of  ^\'hieh  they  w«*re  joint  ownei^. 

[The  Govemnient  Clerks.]     He  dined    frequently,   in   1S40, 

(      at  Thuillier's,  an  old  employ^  of  the  Bureau  of  1  inanee, 

|i      then  domiciled   at  the   ruo   Saint^Dominique<l'Eiiferj  who 

had  renewed  his  aef|uaintance  with  his  old-time  col le agues. 

[The  Middle  Classes,]     In  1845,  this  man,  who  had   been  a 

mfidel  husband  and  wht)  made  a  grc^at  pretence  of  religion 

,      maintjimed  H^lolse  Brisctout.    He  was  then  mayor  of  the 

aTTOodksemcnt  of  the  Palais  Royale.     [0>usin  Pons,] 

Baudoyer  (Madame),  i^ife  of  the  preceding  and  daughter 

of  a  cashier  of  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  born  Elisabeth  Saillard 

I     in  1795,     Her  mother,  an  Auvergnat,  had  an  \niele»  Bidauit, 

^■|lia&  Gigonnet,  a   short-time  money  lender  in  the    Halles 

^HfUartrr.    On  the  other  side,   her  mother-in4aw    was   the 

I     sister  of  the  bdliff  Mitral.    Thanks  to  these  two  men  of 

means,  who  exercised  a  veritable  st^cret  power,  and  through 

her  piety,  which  put  her  on  gtiotl  terms  with  the  clergy, 

she  succeeded  in  raising  her  hiLsband  up  to  the  hight^st  official 

j      positions — profiting  also  by  the  financial  straits  of  dement 

I      Chardin  dee  Lupeaulx,  Secretar>^  Generai  of  ITnance.     [The 

Govenmient  Clerks.] 

BtLXtdojer  (Mademoiselle),  claughtcir  c*f  Isidore  Baudoyer 
and  Elisabeth  Saillard,  btirn  in  1812.  HeanHl  by  her  parents 
with  the  idea  of  bocnniin^  the  wife  of  the  shrewd  and  energetic 
specnlator  Martin  lidlrix,  liruther  of  .bictjurs  Fallcix  the 
stock-broker,    frhc  Government  Clerks.] 
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Baudrand,  cashier  of  a  boulevard  theatre,  of  which  Gaud- 
issart  became  the  director  about  1834.  In  1845  he  was 
succeeded    by    the    proletariat    Topinard.     [Cousin    Pons.] 

Baudry  (Planat  de),  Receiver  General  of  Finances  under 
the  Restoration.  He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Comte  do  Fontaine.  He  usually  passed  his  summers  at 
Sgeaux,  with  almost  all  his  wife's  family.  P?he  Ball  at 
S9eaux.] 

Bauvan  (Comte  de),  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  Chouan 
insurrection  in  the  department  d'lUe-et^Vilaine,  in  1799. 
Through  a  secret  revelation  made  to  his  friend  the  Marquis 
de  Montauran  on  the  part  of  Mile,  de  Vameuil,  the 
Comte  de  Bauvan  causetl,  indirectly,  the  Massacre  des  Bleus 
at  Viveti^re.  Later,  surprised  in  an  ambuscade  by  soldiers 
of  the  Republic,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Mile,  de  Vemeuil 
and  owed  his  life  to  her;  for  this  reason  he  became  entirely 
devoted  to  her,  assisting  as  a  witness  at  her  marriage  with 
Montauran.     [The   Chouans.] 

Bauvan  (Comtesse  de),  in  all  likelihood  the  wife  of  the 
foregoing,  whom  she  survived.  In  1822  she  was  manager 
of  a  Parisian  lottery  bureau  which  employcHl  Madame  Agatha 
Bridau,  about  the  same  time.  [A  Bachelor's  Establish- 
ment.] 

Bauvan  (Comte  and  Comtesse  de),  father  and  mother 
of  Octave  de  Bauvan.  Relics  of  the  old  Court,  living  in 
a  tumble-clown  house  on  the  rue  Pay(mne  at  Paris,  where 
they  died,  alx)ut  1815,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other, 
and  before  the  conjugal  inf<*licity  of  their  son.  (See  Octave 
de  Bauvan.)  Probably  related  to  the  two  preceding.  [Hono- 
rine.] 

Bauvan  (C<>int(»  Octave  d(0,  statesman  and  French  magis- 
trate. Born  in  1787.  Wlien  twenty-six  he  married  Ilonorine, 
a  beautiful  young  Ikmh^&s  who  had  been  n^afed  carefully 
at  tlic  home  of  his  parents,  M.  and  Mnie.  de  Bauvan,  whose 
ward  she  was.  Two  oi  thr(\*  years  aftcrwanls  slie  left  the 
conjugal  roof,  to  the  infinite  despair  of  the  comte,  who  gave 
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bitnself  over  entirely  to  winning  her  back  again.  At  the 
t'ud  of  several  years  h^  succeeded  In  getting  her  to  return 
to  him  through  pity,  but  she  died  sw^n  after  this  reconciliation, 
leaving  one  scyn  bom  of  their  reunion.  The  Comte  de  Bauvan, 
compleli^ly  broken,  set  nut  for  Italy  about  1836.  He  had 
two  rt*aidenw*s  at  I^aris^  one  on  rue  Payenne,  an  heirloom, 
^the  other  on  Faulwurg  Saint-Honor^,  wliich  was  the  scene 
of  the  domestic  reimion.  [Hcmotine.]  In  1830^  the  Comto 
di'  Bauvan,  then  president  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  with 
MM.  de  Granville  and  de  S^rizy,  tried  to  save  Lucien  de 
RuJ>f*mpr<5  from  a  eriminal  jutln^ment,  and,  after  the  suicide 
of  that  unhappy  man,  he  followed  hia  remains  to  the  grave. 
[Sceni^s  from  a  Courtesan's  life.] 

Bau7an  (Comteasf^  Honorine  de),  wife  of  the  preceding. 
Born  in  t794.  Married  at  nineteen  to  the  Comte  Octa\^e 
f!e  Bauvan.  After  ha\in*r  almndoned  her  husband,  she  waa 
in  turn,  while  expecting  a  child,  abandoned  by  her  lover,  some 
eighteen  months  later.  She  then  lived  a  ver>^  retired  life 
in  the  rue  Saint-lWaur,  yet  all  the  time  being  under  the 
secn^t  sur\^eilIaneo  of  the  Comt^  de  Banvan  w^ho  paid  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  the  artificial  flowers  which  she  made.  She 
thus  derived  from  hirn  a  rather  large  part  of  the  sustenance 
which  she  believed  she  ow^ed  only  to  her  own  efforts.  She 
died,  reunited  to  her  husliand,  shortly  after  the  Revolution 
of  July,  1830.  Honorine  de  Banvan  lost  her  child  Ixirn  out 
of  wf^dlock,  and  she  always  mourned  it,  Ptiring  her  yeare 
of  toilsome  exile  in  the  Parisian  faulsourg,  she  came  in  contact 
succf*sfilvely  with  Marie  Cinbain*  Jean* Jules  Popinot,  F^^lix 
(iandisaart,  Maurice  de  rHostal  and  Abb4  Loraux.  [Hono- 
rine,] 

Beaudenord  (Madame  de),  wife  of  the  preceding*  Born 
Isaure  d'AUlri^ger,  in  1807,  at  Strai^bourg,  An  indolent 
bkmde,  fond  of  dancings  but  a  nonentity  from  l>oth  the  moral 
and  the  intellectual  staudiKiints.     [The  Firm  of  NucmgenJ 

Beaumtsnil  (Mademoisoile),  a  celebrated  actress  of  the 
Th^tre-Fraii^ais^  Paris,    Mature  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
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tion.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the  police-officer  Peyrade, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Lydie,  whom  he  acknowledged. 
The  last  home  of  Mile.  Beaumesnil  was  on  rue  de  Toumon. 
It  was  there  that  she  suffered  the  loss  by  theft  of  her  valuable 
diamonds,  through  Charles  Crochard,  her  real  lover.  This 
was  at  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  [The 
Middle  Classes.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.  A  Second 
Home.] 

Beatqried,  or  Beau-Pied,  an  alias  of  Jean  Falcon.  (See 
that  name.) 

Beaupr^  (Fanny),  an  actress  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Porte- 
Saint-Martin,  Paris,  time  of  Charles  X.  Young  and  beautiful, 
in  1825,  she  made  a  name  for  herself  in  the  role  of  marquise 
in  a  melodrama  entitled  "La  Famille  d'Anglade. "  At 
this  time  she  had  replaced  Coralie,  then  dead,  in  the  affections 
of  Camusot  the  silk-merchant.  It  was  at  Fanny  Beaupr^'s 
that  Oscar  Husson,  one  of  the  clerks  of  lawyer  Desroches, 
lost  in  gaming  the  sum  of  five  hundred  francs  belonging 
to  his  employer,  and  that  he  was  discovered  lying  dead- 
drunk  on  a  sofa  by  his  uncle  Cardot.  [A  Start  in  Life.] 
In  1829  Faimy  Beaupr^,  for  a  money  consideration,  posed 
as  the  best  friend  of  the  Due  d'H6rouville.  [ilodeste  Mignon.] 
In  1842,  after  his  liaison  with  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye,  Lousteau 
lived  maritally  with  her.  [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 
A  frequent  inmate  of  the  mansion  magnificently  fitted 
up  for  Esther  Gobseck  by  the  Baron  de  Nucingen,  she  knew 
aU  the  fast  set  of  the  years  1829  and  1830.  [Scenes  from 
a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Beaus^ant  (Marquis  and  Comte  de),  the  father  and  eldest 
brother  of  the  Vicomte  de  Beaus^ant,  husband  of  Claire 
de  Bourgogno.  [Tlie  Dcsortct.1  Woman.]  In  1819,  the 
marquis  and  the  conite  dwelt  together  in  their  house,  rue 
Saint-Dominique,  Paris.  [Father  Goriot.]  While  the  Revo- 
lution wa?  on,  the  marquis  liad  emigrated.  The  Ahh6 
de  Marollos  had  dealings  with  him.  [An  Episode  under 
the  Terror.] 
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Beaus^ant  (Marquise  de).  In  1S24  a  Marquke  de  Beau^ 
|,£^aiit,  then  rather  old,  is  found  to  have  dealings  with  the 
Chaulieus.  It  was  probably  the  widow  of  the  marquk 
of  this  name,  and  the  mother  of  the  Oomte  and  Vicointe 
de  Beatisiant.  [Letters  of  Two  Brides.]  The  Marquise 
I  de  Beaiis6aiit  was  a  native  of  Champagnep  coming  of  a  very 
old   family.    [The   Uaeerted  Woman.] 

Beatis^ant  (Vicomto  de),  husband  of  Claire  de  Bourgogne. 
Ho  understood  the  relations  of  his  wife  with  Miguel  d^Ajuda- 
Pint<*,  and,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  respect^l  this 
gpeeies  of  morganatic  alliance  recognized  by  society.  The 
Vieomte  de  Beaus^ant  had  his  residence  in  Paris  on  the 
rue  de  Grenelle  in  1819.  At  that  time  he  kept  a  <lancer 
anfl  liked  nothing  V>etter  than  high  living.  He  beeatne  a 
marquiB  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  eldest  brother.  He 
was  a  p*>lished  man,  courtly,  method  Seal,  and  ceremonioua* 
He  insisted  upf)n  living  selfishly.  His  death  would  have 
Allowed  Mme.  de  Beau.s^ant  to  wed  Gaston  de  Nueil.  [Father 
Gofiot,    The  Deserted  Woman.] 

BeflUfllaDt  (Vieomtesse  de),  bom  Oaire  de  Bourgogne, 
in  1792.  Wife  of  the  preceding  and  eousin  of  Eugene  de  Ras- 
tignac.  Of  a  family  almost  roval.  Deceived  by  her  lover, 
Miguel  d'Ajuda- Pinto,  who,  while  continuing  his  intimacy 
with  her,  asked  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Berthe  de  Roche- 
fide,  the  vicomtes^  left  Paris  secretly  before  this  wedding 
and  on  the  morning  following  a  grand  ball  was  given  at  her 
home  where  she  Bhone  in  all  her  pride  and  splendor.  In 
1822  this  **desi*rted  woman''  liad  livetl  for  three  yean3  in 
the  nuiflt  rigid  B(*cluKiim  at  Courcelles  near  Bayeux.  Gaston 
de  Nueil,  a  yomig  man  of  three  and  twenty,  who  had  lKx>n 
st^nt  t^  Normandy  for  his  health,  succeeded  in  makifig  her 
acquaintance,  was  immediately  smitten  with  her  and, 
ftfter  a  long  :*iege,  became  her  lover.  This  was  at  Geneva, 
w^^htthor  she  had  fled.  Their  intimacy  lasted  for  nine  years, 
being  broken  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  man.  In  1819 
the  Viciimte«8*'  di*  Bfuu^rntjt  received  at  Paris  the  most 
famous  *' high-rt»llers  *'  of  the  day — Malinoour,  BonqueraUee, 
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Maxime  de  Trailles,  Marsay,  Vandenesse,  together  with 
an  intermingling  of  the  most  elegant  dames,  as  Lady  Brandon, 
the  Duchesse  de  Langeais,  the  Comtesse  de  Keigarouet, 
Mme.  de  S^rizy,  the  Duchesse  Carigliano,  the  Comtesse 
Ferraud,  IVIme.  de  Lantr}^,  the  Marquise  d'Aiglemont,  Mme. 
Iirmiani,  the  Marquise  de  Listom&re,  the  Marquise  d'Espard 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse.  She  was  equally 
intimate  with  Grandlieu,  and  the  G6n^ral  de  Montriveau. 
Rastignac,  then  poor  at  the  time  of  his  start  in  the  world, 
also  received  cards  to  her  receptions.  [Father  Goriot. 
The  Deserted  Woman.    Albert  Savarus.] 

Beaussier,  a  bourgeois  of  Issoudun  under  the  Restoration. 
Upon  seeing  Joseph  Bridau  in  the  diligence,  while  the  artist 
and  his  mother  were  on  a  journey  in  1822,  he  remarked 
that  he  would  not  care  to  meet  him  at  night  in  the  comer 
of  a  forest — he  looked  so  much  like  a  highwa}'man.  That 
same  evening  Beaussier,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  came 
to  call  at  Hochon's  in  order  to  get  a  neairer  view  of  the 
painter.     [A   Bachelor's   Establishment.] 

Beaussier  the  younger,  known  as  Beaussier  the  Great; 
son  of  the  preceding  and  one  of  the  Knights  of  Idlessc 
at  Issoudun,  commanded  by  Maxence  Gilet,  imder  the  Restor- 
ation.    [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Beauvisage,  physician  of  the  Convent  des  Carmelites 
at  Blois,  time  of  L<^uis  XVIII.  He  was  known  by  Louise 
de  Chaulieu  and  by  Ren^  de  Maucombe,  who  were  reared 
in  the  convent.  According  to  Ix^uise  de  Chaulieu,  he  cer- 
tainly belied  his  name.     [IxHters  of  Two  Brides.] 

Beauvisage,  at  one  time  tenant  of  the  splendid  fann  of 
Bellache,  pertaining  to  the  Gondreville  estate  at  Arcis- 
sur-Aube.  The  father  of  Phileas  Beauvisage.  Died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centur}-.  [The  Gondreville 
My«ter>'.     The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Beauvisage  O^adame),  wife  of  the  preceding.  She  sur- 
vive^l  him  lor  quite  a  long  piTiod  anil  helped  her  son  Phil6as 
win  his  success.     [The  Member  for  Arcis. 
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B^uvisage  (Phil^asJ,  son  of  B^auviBage  xiw  fanner^  Born 
in  1702.  A  hmkr  at  Arois-sur-Aubc^  during  the  Rcfitoratioii, 
Mayor  of  the  to^\ii  in  1S39.  Afirr  a  pn^liminur)*  d^^fi-at 
lie  waa  elected  deputy  at  the  tiirie  when  Sallenau%^e  sont 
in  his  rPBignatiou,  in  1S4L  An  ardent  admirer  of  Crevel 
whose  affectations  he  aped.  A  millionaire  and  very  vain, 
he  would  have  been  ab?e»  according  to  Crcvel,  to  advance 
Mme.  Hulotj  for  a  considtTation,  the  two  hundrc*d  thousand 
francs  of  which  that  unhappy  lady  stood  in  so  dire  a  need 
alxiut  1842.     [Cousin  Betty.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Beauvisage  (Matlame),  bom  S^verine  Gr^vin  in  1795. 
Wife  of  I'hil^as  Beau  visage,  whom  she  kept  in  eoinplcte 
Bubjugation*  Daughter  of  Gr^\'in  the  notary  of  Arcis-sur- 
Au1>c,  Senator  Malin  dc  Gondieville^s  intiniale  friend.  She 
iiihent4xl  her  father^s  mar\^elous  factilty  of  discretion;  and, 
though  dhninulive  in  stature,  reminded  one  forcihly,  in 
her  face  and  ways,  of  Mile,  Mars,     p'he  MeniWr  for  ArcisJ 

Beativisage  (Wcilc^Ren^),  only  daughter  of  Phil^as 
Beau  visile  and  S^verine  Gri^vin.  B<irn  in  1820.  Her 
natural  father  was  the  Mcomte  Melehior  de  Chargeboeiif 
who  was  suU*pn*ft*ct  of  Ard»-siir'Aul>e  at  the  eonrmencernent 
of  the  Restoration.  She  looked  exaetly  like  him,  L>csides 
having  his  aristocratic  airs.     {Tho  Mi*inl>er  for  Atcib.] 

Beauvoir  (Charles-F^Hx-Thecxlore,  Chevalier  de),  oousin 
of  the  Dtichesse  tie  Maill^^  A  Chouiui  prisoner  t»f  the  Republic 
in  the  chateau  de  rEseai^H*  in  179fK  The  hert>  c*f  a  tale 
of  marital  revenge  related  by  Ixnisteau,  in  1830,  to  Mine, 
de  la  Baudraye,  the  bUivy  Ijeing  oljtiiint'd— so  the  nan^ato? 
said — from  Charles  Nodier,  [The  MiLse  of  the  Departs 
mentj 

B^cani^re    (La),   sumanie  of  Barbette  Cibot,     (See  that 

name.) 

Becker  (Edme),  a  student  of  medicine  who  dwelt  in  1828 
at  nnml>er  22,  rue  de  la  Montfi|nio-Saintt**ttenevi^ve — the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  d*EspartL  [The  Commission  in 
Lunacy.] 
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Bedeau,  office  boy  and  roustabout  for  Mattre  Bordin, 
attorney  to  the  Chatelet  in  1787.    [A  Start  in  life.] 

B^ga,  surgeon  in  a  French  regiment  of  the  Army  of  Spain 
in  1808.  After  having  privately  accouched  a  Spaniard 
under  the  espionage  of  her  lover,  he  was  assassinated  by 
her  husband,  who  surprised  him  in  the  telling  of  this  clandes- 
tine operation.  The  foregoing  adventure  was  told  Mme. 
de  la  Baudraye,  in  1836,  by  the  Receiver  of  Finances,  Gravier, 
former  paymaster  of  the  Army.  [Tlie  Muse  of  the  Depart- 
ment.] 

B^grand  (La),  a  dancer  at  the  theatre  of  Porte-Saint- 
Martin,  Paris,  in  1820.^  Mariette,  who  made  her  dSbui 
at  this  time,  also  scored  a  success.  [A  Bachelor's  Establish- 
ment.] 

Belief euille  (Mademoiselle  de),  assimied  name  of  Caroline 
Crochard. 

Bellejambe,  servant  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Husson  in  1837. 
[A  Start  in  Life.] 

Belor  (Mademoiselle  do),  young  girl  of  Bordeaux  living 
there  about  1822.  She  was  always  in  search  of  a  husband, 
whom,  for  some  cause  or  other,  she  never  found.  Probably 
intimate  with   Evangclista.     [A  Marriage  Settlement.] 

Bemboni  (Monsignor),  attach^  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Rome,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  transmission 
to  the  Due  dc  Soria  at  Madrid  of  the  letters  of  Baron  de  Ma- 
cumer  his  brother,  a  Spanish  refugee  at  Paris  in  1823,  1824. 
[Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

B^nard  (Fieri).  Aft<^r  corresponding  with  a  German  for 
two  years,  he  discovered  an  engraving  by  MuUer  entitled 
the  "Virgin  of  Dresden."  It  was  on  Chinese  paper  and 
made  before  printing  was  discovered.  It  cost  C^ar  Bi- 
rotteau  fifteen  hundred  francs.  The  perfumer  destined 
this  engraving  for  the  savant  Vauquelin,  to  whom  he  was 
under  obligations.     [C^sar  Birotteau.] 

1  She  shone  for  more  tliau  sixty  years  an  a  fiunoas  choiogzaphical  artiiit  in  the 
boulevanU. 
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Benassk  (Doctor),  hiyrn  about  1779  in  a  litUe  town  of 
Languecioc*  He  received  his  early  training  at  tb«  College 
of  Sor^ze,  Tarn,  whit'h  wtm  managed  by  the  Oratorians* 
After  that  he  pursued  his  medical  studies  iit  I'arb»  resitling 
in  the  Latio  quarter.  When  twenty -tvio  he  hjat  his  father, 
who  left  him  a  large  fortune;  alui  he  deserted  a  young  girl 
by  whom  be  had  had  a  son,  in  order  to  give  hiniiMflf  over  to 
the  most  foolish  dissipations.  This  young  girl,  who  was  thor- 
oughly well  meant  and  devoted  to  him,  died  two  years  aftcT 
the  desertion  despite  the  most  tender  cart*  of  her  now  contrite 
lover.  Later  Benassis  sought  marriage  with  another  young 
girl  l>elongi ng  to  a  Jansenist  family.  At  first  the  affair 
was  settled,  but  he  was  thrown  over  when  the  sc*cret  of 
his  past  life,  hitherto  concealed^  was  niatle  known.  He  then 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  his  son,  btit  the  cliild  dierj  in  his 
youth.  Aft^er  wavering  l>etween  suicide  and  the  monustery 
of  Crande-Omrtreusej  Doctor  Benasyis  stopixtl  by  clmnce 
in  tlie  i^or  %Uiage  of  TMre,  five  leagues  from  Grenoble. 
He  remained  there  until  lie  had  transformed  the  squalid 
settlement,  inhaijited  by  goml-for-nothing  Cretins,  into  the 
chief  place  of  the  Canton,  bustling  and  proftip<*nnis.  Benassis 
died  in  I82t),  mayor  of  the  town.  All  the  ixipidact^  mourned 
the  benefactor  and  man  of  genius*     [I'he  (.\>untry  Doctor.] 

Benedetto^  an  Italian  living  at  Rome  in  the  first  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  tolerable  musician^  and  a 
police  spy,  *'on  the  side,"  Ugly,  small  and  a  drmikard, 
he  was  neverthelt^ss  the  lueky  huslmnd  of  Luigia,  whose 
roan^elous  beauty  wa3  his  continual  l>oa^t.  After  an  evening 
»ix*nt  by  him  over  the  wme-cup8,  his  wife  in  loathing  lighted 
a  brafiier  of  charcoal,  after  carefully  closing  ail  the  exits 
of  the  lxN:lchandj<T.  The  neighbors  rushing  in  ancceeded 
in  saving  her  alone;  Benedetto  \\as  dead.  [The  Mem5er 
for  ArcisJ 

B^r^ce,  chamliermaid  and  cousin  of  Qiralio  the  actrf^ 
of  the  I'amtrama  and  Gymna^se  Dramatique,  A  large  Xor* 
fnaii  woman,  as  ugly  as  Vier  iniHtrt^w*  was  pretty,  but  Irndei 
Mid  sympathettc   iu    <hrtM*t    imipt^rtion    to   hvr   corpulence. 
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She  had  been  Coralie's  childhood  plajTnate  and  was  absolutely 
bound  up  in  her.  In  October,  1822,  she  gave  Lucien  de  Ru- 
bempr6,  then  entirely  penniless,  four  five-franc  pieces  which 
she  undoubtedly  owed  to  the  generosity  of  chance  lovers 
met  on  the  boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle.  This  sum  enabled 
the  unfortunate  poet  to  return  to  Angoulfime.  [Lost  Il- 
lusions.    A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Bergerin  was  the  best  doctor  at  Saumur  during  the  Res- 
toration. He  attended  F^lix  Grandet  in  his  last  illness. 
[Eugenie-  Grandet.] 

Bergmann  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  Swiss.  Venerable 
gardeners  of  a  certain  Comtc  Borromeo,  tending  his  parks 
located  on  the  two  famous  isles  in  Lake  Major.  In  1823 
they  owned  a  house  at  Gersau,  near  Quatre-Canton  Lake, 
in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne.  For  a  year  back  they  had  let 
jne  floor  of  this  house  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  Gandol- 
phini, — personages  of  a  novel  entitled,  "L'Ambitieux  par 
Amour, "  published  by  Albert  Savarus  in  the  Revue  de  TEst, 
in  1834.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Bernard.     (See  Baron  de  Bourlac.) 

Bemus,  diligence  messenger  carrying  the  passengers, 
freight  and,  perhaps,  the  letters  of  Saint-Nazaire  to  Gudrande, 
during  the  times  of  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.    [Beatrix.] 

Berquet,  workman  of  Besan9on  who  erected  an  elevated 
kiosk  in  the  garden  of  the  Wattevilles,  whence  their  daughter 
Rosalie  could  see  every  act  and  movement  of  Albert  Savarus, 
a  near  neighbor.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Berthier  (Alexandre),  marshal  of  the  Empire,  bom  at 
Versailles  in  1753,  dying  in  1815.  He  wrote,  as  Minister 
of.War  at  the  close  of  1799,  to  Hulot,  then  in  command 
of  the  Seventy-second  demi-brigade,  refusing  to  accept  his 
resignation  and  giving  him  further  orders.  [The  Chouans.] 
On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  J6na,  October  13,  1806,  he 
accompanied  tlie  Emperor  and  was  present  at  the  latter's 
interview  with  the  Marquis  de  Chai^eboeuf  and  Laurence 
de  Cinq-Cygne,  special  envoys  to  France  to  implore  pardon 
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for  the  Sinieuses,  the  Hauteserres,  and  Michu  who  had  been 
condemned  as  abductors  of  Senator  MaUn  de  Goodreville. 
[The  Gondrevillc  Mystery,] 

Berthier,    Parisian    notary,    sucoeesor   of   Cardot,    whose 

assist  ail  t  head-clerk  he  had  been  and  whose  daughtl^r  F^Ucit^ 
(or  F^Iicie)  he  inarried-  In  1843  he  was  Mme,  Mameffe's 
notary.  At  the  same  time  he  had  in  hitritl  the  aiTaira  of 
Cdmusot  de  Marville;  and  Sylvain  Pons  often  dined  with 
him.  Master  Berthier  drew  up  the  marriage  settlement 
et  Wilhelm  Schwab  vnih  Emilie  Graff,  and  the  copartnership 
tides  between  Fritz  Brunner  and  Wilhelra  Schwab* 
[CoiiBin  Betty*     Cousin  Pons.] 

Berthier  (Madame),  n^e  F^licie  CfU-dot,  wife  of  the  pre- 
CMling.  Slie  had  been  wronged  by  the  chief-clerk  in  her 
father's  office.  This  young  man  died  suddenly,  leaving  her 
enceinte.  She  then  espoused  the  second  clerk,  Berthier, 
in  T837,  after  havini^  been  on  the  jioint  of  at^ceptiiig  Louateau, 
Berthier  wa^  cognizant  of  all  the  head-clerk's  doings.  In  this 
affair  both  actetl  for  a  common  interest.  Tlic  marriage  was 
measural>ly  happy.  Madame  Berthier  waB  so  grateful  to  her 
hiisliand  that  she  made  herself  his  slave.  About  the  end  of 
1S44  she  w^elcomed  ^T^y  coldly  Sylvain  Pons,  then  in  disgrace 
in  the  family  circle,  [The  Muse  of  the  Department.  Cousin 
Pons,] 

Berton,  tax-collector  at  Arcis-sur-Aubc  in  1839*  [The 
Mem  tier  for  Arcis,] 

Berton  (Mademoifielle),  daughter  of  the  tax-collector 
of  Areis-sur-Aubc.  A  young,  insignificant  girl  who  acted 
the  satelhte  to  C-^rile  Beauvisage  and  Ernestine  Mollot* 
[The  MembiT  for  Anns.) 

BertoD  (Doctor),  physician  of  Paris.  In  1836  he  lived 
on  rue  d'Enfer  (now  nie  Denfert-Rochereau).  An  assistant 
in  the  benevolent  work  of  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie,  he  \'imU*d 
the  needy  sick  whom  she  pointed  out.  Among  others  he* 
attended  Vanda  do  Mergi,  daughter  of  the  Barun  de  Bourlac — 
H.  BiTnard,  Doctor  Berton  was  gruff  and  frigid*  [The 
Seamy  Bide  of  History.] 
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B6thune  (Prince  de);  the  only  man  of  fashion  who  knew 
"what  a  hat  was" — to  quote  a  saying  of  Vital  the  hatter, 
in  1845.    [The  Unconscious  HmnoristB.] 

Betinier  &  Co.,  the  firm  Bixiou  inquired  after  in  1845, 
near  Mme.  Nourrisson's.    [The  Unconscious  Himiorists.] 

Bianchi.  Italian.  During  the  first  Empire  a  captain  in 
the  sixth  regiment  of  the  French  line,  which  was  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  men  of  his  nationality.  Celebrated  in 
his  company  for  having  bet  that  he  would  eat  the  heart 
of  a  Spanish  sentinel,  and  winning  the  bet.  Captain  Bianchi 
was  first  to  plant  the  French  colors  on  the  wall  of  Tarragone, 
Spain,  in  the  attack  of  1808.  But  a  friar  killed  him.  [The 
Maranas.] 

Bianchon  (Doctor),  a  physician  of  Sancerre,  father  of 
Horace  Bianchon,  brother  of  Mme.  Popinot,  Hie  wife  of 
Judge  Popinot.     [The  Commission  in  Lunacy.] 

Bianchon  (Horace),  a  physician  of  Paris,  celebrated 
during  the  times  of  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe;  an  ofiScer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member  of  the  Institute,  professor 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  physician-in-charge,  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  hospital  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  Bom  at 
Sancerre,  Cher,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  "  interne  "  at  the  Cochin  Hospital  in  1819,  at  whicn 
time  he  boarded  at  the  Vauquer  Pension  where  he  knew  Eugene 
dfe  Rastignac,  then  studying  law,  and  Goriot  and  Vautrin. 
[Father  Goriot.]  Shortly  thereafter,  at  Hotel  Dieu,  he 
became  the  favored  pupil  of  the  surgeon  Desplein,  whose 
last  days  he  tended.  [The  Atheist's  Mass.]  Nephew  of 
Judge  Jean-Jules  Popinot  and  relative  of  Anselme  Popinot, 
he  had  dealings  with  the  perfumer  C^ar  Birotteau,  who 
acknowledged  indebtedness  to  him  for  a  prescription  of 
his  famous  hazelnut  oil,  and  who  invited  him  to  the  grand 
ball  which  precipitated  Birotteau's  bankruptcy.  [C^sar 
Birotteau.  The  Commission  in  Lunacy.]  Member  of  the 
"C^nacle"  in  rue  des  Quatre- Vents,  and  on  intimate  terms 
with  all  the  young  fellows  composing  this  clique,  he  was 
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CMitisequenfly  enabled,  to  an  extent,  to  bring  Daniel  d'Arllte^ 
to  the  notice  of  Rastignsc.  now  Under-St^cretarj*  of  State. 
He  nnrseci  Lucien  tie  Rubenipr^  who  was  woimtlecl  in  a 
duel  wth  Micbel  Clire^tien  in  1822;  also  Coralie,  Lucien 'a 
mistress^  and  Mme,  Bridau  in  their  last  illnc!iflc£,  [Lost 
Illusions,  A  l>Lstinguislyal  Prnvincial  at  Paris.  A  Baeh- 
dor's  Establishment,  The  Seerets  of  a  Princess.]  In  1824 
the  youn^  !)f*ftor  Bianehon  accompanied  Desplein,  who 
was  palled  in  to  attend  i€i  the  dying  Flanit^t  de  la  Billardi^re. 
[TIjc  Govemrneiit  Clerks,]  In  Provins  in  1828,  with  the 
same  Desplein  and  I>r,  Martener,  he  gave  the  most  ai^iduoua 
attention  to  I*ierrette  Ixurain.  [Pierrette,]  In  this  same 
year  of  1S2S  he  had  a  moment ar>*  desire  to  l^*eome  one  of  an 
expedition  to  Morea.  He  was  then  physirian  to  Mme.  de 
histom^re,  whose  misimderstamlinji:  w^ith  Rastignac  he  learned 
and  afterwards  nMated,  [A  8tndy  of  Woman,]  Again  in 
eompany  with  Desplein,  in  1829,  he  was  called  in  by  Mme,  de 
Nuctngen  with  the  nhjrct  nf  studying  the  case  of  Bamn  de 
Nncingen,  her  hnsband.  lo%'e'{^ick  for  l-lsthcr  Ciobseck.  In  1830» 
stiU  with  his  celebrated  chief,  he  W£us  eitc^l  by  CorentiJi  to 
ejcpress  opinion  on  the  death  of  Peyrade  and  the  lunacy  of 
Lydie  Kis  daughtcT,  Then,  with  Desplein  and  with  Dr.  Sinard, 
to  attend  Mme,  de  S^'rissy,  who  it  was  feared  would  go  crazy  over 
the  suicide  of  Lucien  de  Rul;)em  pT(\  (Seenes  f mm  a  Courtesan  *s 
Life.]  AfiHiciated  with  DeJipIein,  at  this  same  time,  he  eared 
for  Hie  dying  Honorine,  wife  of  Comic  de  Banvan  [Honorine], 
and  examined  the  daughter  of  Baron  dc  Bourlac — M,  Bernard 
— who  was  suffering  from  a  peculiar  Polish  malady,  the 
pUca.  [The  Si^amy  Side  of  History.]  In  1831  Horace 
lilanchon  was  the  friend  and  pin  sician  of  Raphael  de  Valentin. 
[The  Magic  Skin.]  In  touch  with  the  Comte  de  Granville 
in  1833,  he  attended  the  latter's  mistiTSs,  Caroline  Crochard. 
^JU  Second  Home.]  He  also  attcndf**!  Mme.  du  Bruel,  then 
^^sistresft  of  La  Palf^rine,  who  had  injured  herself  by  falling 
I  and  striking  her  head  against  the  sharp  comer  of  a  fir<*- 
f  place.  [A  lYmQe  of  Bohemia]  In  1835  he  attended  Mme, 
Marif*  Gaston — Txniis**  <le  Chanlieu — though  a  hoiseless  ea-^. 
[Lelters  of  Two  Bride©.]    In  1837  at  Paris  he  accouched 
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Mme.  de  la  Baudrayc  who  had  been  mtiinate  with  Lousteau; 
he  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated  accoucheur  Duriau.  [Die 
Muse  of  the  Department.]  In  1838  he  was  Comte  Lag- 
inski's  physician.  [The  Imaginary  Mistress.]  In  184W 
Horace  Bianchon  resided  on  rue  de  la  Montagne-Sainte- 
Genevi^ve,  in  the  house  where  his  uncle,  Judge  Popinot, 
died,  and  he  was  asked  to  become  one  of  the  Mimicipal 
Council,  in  place  of  that  upright  magistrate.  But  he  declined, 
declaring  in  favor  of  Thuillier.  [The  Middle  Classes.]  The 
physician  of  Baron  Hulot,  Crevel  and  Mme.  Mameffe,  he 
observed,  with  seven  of  his  colleagues,  the  terrible  malady 
which  carried  off  Valerie  and  her  second  husband  in  1842. 
In  1843  he  also  visited  Lisbeth  Fischer  in  her  last  illness. 
[Cousin  Betty.]  Finally,  in  1844,  Dr.  Bianchon  was  con- 
sulted by  Dr.  Roubaud  regarding  Mme.  Graslin  at  Mont^gnac. 
[The  Country  Parson.]  Horace  Bianchon  was  a  brilliant 
and  inspiring  conversationalist.  He  gave  to  society  the 
adventures  known  by  the  following  titles:  A  Study  of 
Woman;  Another  Study  of  Woman;  La  Grande  Bretfiche. 

Bibi-Lupin,  chief  of  secret  police  between  1819  and  1830; 
a  former  convict.  In  1819  he  personally  arrested  at  Mme. 
Vanquer's  boarding-house  Jacques  Collin,  alias  Vautrin,  his 
old  galley-mate  and  personal  enemy.  Under  the  name  of 
Gondureau,  Bibi-Lupin  had  made  overtures  to  Mile. 
Michonneau,  one  of  Mme.  Vauquer's  guests,  and  through 
her  he  had  obtained  the  necessary  proofs  of  the  real  identity 
of  Vautrin  who  was  then  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  but 
who  later,  May,  1830,  became  his  successor  as  chief  of  secret 
police.     [Father   Goriot.     Scenes  from   a  Courtesan's  life.] 

Bidault  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  of  Bidault,  alias  Gigonnet;  father  and  mother  of  M. 
and  Mme.  Saillard,  furniture-dealers  under  the  Central 
Market  pillars  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  [The 
Government  Clerks.] 

Bidault,  known  as  Gigonnet,  born  in  1755;  originally  an 
Auvergnat;  uncle  of    Mme.  Saillard  on  the   paternal  side. 
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A  paper-merchant  at  one  time,  retired  from  businejBs  since 
the  year  II  of  the  Republic,  he  opcni'd  aa  accomit  with 
a  Dutchman  odled  Sicur  Werbrust,  who  \vm  a  friend  of 
Gcibseck,  In  business  n^latioas  with  the  latter^  he  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  usurers  in  Fari^,  during  the  Empire, 
the  Restoration  and  the  first  part  of  the  July  Government* 
He  dwelt  in  me  (Ireneta,  [The  Ciovemmcnt  Clerks.  Gob- 
seek,]  Luigi  PoHa,  a  ranking  offieer  retired  under  I^iuis 
XVIIL,  sold  all  lib  back  pay  to  Gigomiet.  [The  Vendetta.] 
Bidault  w^as  one  of  the  syndicate  that  engineered  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Btiotteau  in  1819:  At  this  time  he  persecuted  Mmc* 
5Iailou,  ft  market  dealer  in  filberts,  who  was  his  debtor. 
[Cfear  Birotteau-i  In  1824  he  succeeded  m  utaking  his 
granfl-nephew,  li^idore  Baudoyer,  chief  of  division  uiHler 
the  Minister  of  Finance;  in  this  be  was  aided  by  Go1>8<'ck 
and  Mitral,  and  w<.irkcd  r»n  the  General  Secretary,  Cliardin 
des  Lupeaulx,  throut^h  the  mt^hiim  t>f  the  la1t<*r's  dehtj 
and  the  fact  r*f  his  being  candidate  ff*r  deputy.  [Tlie  Govern- 
ment Oerks.]  Bidanit  was  shrewd  entnigh;  he  ^aw  thff>n«:h 
—and  much  to  his  profit— the  pretended  s[>eeulairfm  invnlved 
in  the  third  receivership  which  was  npiTated  by  Nucingen 
in  1826.  rrhe  Fbm  of  Nucini^en.]  In  1833  M.  du  Tillet 
adviBfi'd  Xathan,  then  financially  ptranded,  to  apply  to 
Gigonnetj  the  object  beini^  l^>  invnlve  Nathan.  [A  Daughter 
of  Eve.]  The  nick-name  of  Gi^onnet  was  applied  to  Bidault 
on  account  of  a  feverish,  invobmtar>'  contraction  of  a  leg 
muscle,     [The  Government  Clerks,] 

Biddtii,goUlsmith,  rue  de  rArbe-SiT,  FariB,  in  1829;  one 
of  E^tht-r  Gobscck's  creditoi^.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesaji's 
lifcO 

BIffe  (La),  c^'meublne  of  the  criminal  Rigansotif  alias 
Ij©  Biffon-  This  wriman,  who  was  a  sort  of  Jacc|ues  Collin 
in   jK4ticoats,  cva*i(Hl   the  police,  thanks  to  her  dis|:uiites. 

ac  coiild  ape  the  marriuise,  tlie  baroane  and  the  c^rmitess© 

^,perfection,    8he   had    her   own    carriage   and    finitmcn, 

^^      from  a  Ootirtej^an's  life.] 

Bifion    (Lc)^    an    alia^    of    HigansA>ri. 
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Bigomeatiy  sentimental  clerk  of  Fritot's,  the  shawl  Ine^ 
chant  in  the  Bourse  quarter,  Paris,  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 
[Gaudissart  II.] 

Bijou  (Olympe).    {See  Grenouville,  Madame.) 

Binet,  inn-keeper  in  the  Department  of  TOrne  in  1809. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  trial  which  created  some  stir,  and 
cast  a  shadow  over  Mme.  dc  la  Chanterie,  striking  at  hrr 
daughter,  Mme.  des  Tours-Mini^res.  Binet  harbored  some 
brigands  known  as  **  chauffeurs. "  He  was  brought  to  trial 
for  it  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  [The 
Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Birotteau  (Jacques),  a  gardener  hard  by  Chinon.  He 
married  the  chambermaid  of  a  lady  on  whose  estate  he 
trimmed  vines.  Three  boys  were  born  to  them:  Francois, 
Jean  and  C6sar.  He  lost  his  wife  on  the  birth  of  the  last 
child  (1779),  and  himself  died  shortly  after.  [C^sar  Birot- 
teau.] 

Birotteau  (Abb6  Frangois),  eldest  son  of  Jacques  Birotteau; 
born  in  1766;  vicar  of  the  church  of  Saint-Clatien  at  Tours, 
and  aftenv'ards  cur^  of  Saint-Symphorien  in  the  same  city. 
After  the  death  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bergo,  in  1817,  he  became 
confessor  of  Mme.  de  Mortsauf,  att(^nding  her  last  moments. 
[The  Lily  of  the  Valley.]  His  brother  C^.*^ar,  the  perfumer, 
wTote  him  after  his — tYsar's — business  failure  in  1819,  asking 
aid.  Abb^  Birotteau,  in  a  touching  lettcT,  rc\sjx>nded  with 
a  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  which  represented  all  his 
own  little  hoard  and,  in  addition,  a  loan  obtained  from  Mme. 
de  Listomdre.  [Cesar  Birotteau.]  Accused  of  having  in- 
veigled Mme.  d(»  Listom(5re  to  leave  him  the  income  of  fifteen 
hundred  francs,  which  she  bee jueat lied  him  on  her  death, 
Abl^  Birotteau  was  placed  under  interdiction,  in  1826, 
the  victim  of  the  terrible  hatred  of  tlie  Abb6  Troubert. 
[The  Vicar  of  Tours.] 

Birotteau  (Jean),  second  son  of  Jaccjues  Birotteau.  A 
captain  in  the  army,  killed  in  the  historie  bnttle  of  La  TreV)ia 
whieh  lasted  three  days,  June  17-10.  1790.  [C<^sar  Birot- 
teau.] 
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Btiotteau  (C%ar),  tliird  sati  of  Jacques  Birottuau,  born  in 
1779;  dealiT  iti  perfumes  in  Paris  at  number  397  me  Saint- 
Iltinor^,  near  the  Place  Vemlome,  in  the  old  shop  once  occiipletl 
by  the  grocer  Descoingis,  who  was  executeti  with  Andr4 
C!h#tiier  in  1794.  After  the  eighteenth  Brumaire,  C^ar 
Birotteau  succeeded  Sieur  Ragon,  and  moved  the  source 
of  the  **  Queen  of  Rost^s**  to  the  above  address.  Among 
hii^  eiistomers  were  the  Georges,  the  La  Rillardi^res,  the 
Mnritflunms,  the  Ban  vans,  the  Dmgiiys,  the  Mandas,  the 
Berniers,  the  Gudnies,  and  the  Fontaines.  These  n*lations 
mth  the  militant  Royalists  implicated  him  in  the  plot  of 
the  I3th  Venddmaire,  1795,  against  the  Convention; 
Wd  he  was  woundetl,  as  he  told  over  and  over^  "by  Bonaparte 
on  the  bordeni  of  S^rit^Roch/'  In  May,  1800,  Birotteau 
the  perfumer  married  Const  an  ce-Barbe-Jos(5phine  PillerauH, 
By  her  he  Jiad  an  only  daiighter,  C^sarine,  who  married 
Anselme  Popinot  in  1822,  Successively  captain,  then  chief 
of  battalion  in  the  National  Guard  and  adjuoct-mayor  of 
the  clcvonth  arrondiasement,  Birotteau  was  appointetl 
Clievalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1818,  To  celebrate 
his  norainatlon  in  the  Order^  he  gave  a  grand  ball  ■  which, 
tvn  account  of  the  very  radical  cliangcs  neeessitated  in  his 
apartments,  ancl  coupled  with  some  bad  speculations,  brought 
about  his  total  ruin;  he  filed  a  pt^tition  in  bankruptcy  the 
year  following.  By  stubborn  effort  and  the  most  rigid 
rcononiy.  Birotteau  wus  able  to  indemnify  his  creditors 
c«>mpleti*ly,   throe  years  later   (1822),    But  he  died  soon 

ter  the  formal  court  reinstating.  He  numbered  among 
Ih  patrons  in  1818  the  following:  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Ijcnoncourt,  the  Princessc*  de  Blaniont-Cbau%Ty,  the  Marquise 
d'lvspard,  the  two  Vandenesse*s^  Xlarsay,  Ronquerollt^s,  and 
the  Man[iiis  d'Aiglt*mont.  [Cdaar  Birotteau,  A  Bachelor^s 
Iv^hiijlishment]  C^5sar  Birotteau  was  likewise  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Guillautni^s,  clothing  tleaiers  in  the  rue  Saint^ 
Denis.    [At  tho  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket] 
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Birotteau  (Madame),  born  Constancc-Barbe-Jcus^phine 
Pillerault  in  1782.  Married  C6sar  Birotteau  in  May,  1800. 
Previous  to  her  marriage  she  was  head  "saleslady"  at  the 
"  Little  Sailor  "'  novelty  shop,  corner  of  Quai  Anjou  and  rue 
des  Deux  Fonts,  Paris.  Her  surviving  relative  and  guardian 
was  her  uncle,  Qaude-Joseph  Pillerault.     [Cdsar  Birotteau.] 

Birotteau  (C^sarine).     {See  Popinot,  Madame  Anselme.) 

Bixiou,*  Parisian  grocer,  in  rue  Saint-Honor^,  before 
the  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth  contur\\  He  had  a  derk 
called  Descoings,  who  married  his  widow.  The  grocer 
Bixiou  was  the  grandfather  of  Jean-Jacques  Bixiou,  the 
celebrated  cartoonist.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Bixiou,  son  of  the  preceding  and  father  of  Jean-Jacques 
Bixiou.  He  was  a  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Raiment; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  August, 
1813.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Bixiou  (Jean- Jacques),  famous  artist;  son  of  Colonel 
Bixiou  who  was  killed  at  Dresden;  grandson  of  Mme.  Des- 
coings, whose  first  husband  was  the  grocer  Bixiou.  Bom 
in  1797,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  Lyceum,  to  which 
he  had  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  had  for  friends  Philippe 
and  Joseph  Bridau,  and  Master  Desroches.  Later  he  entCTed 
the  painter  Gros's  studio.  Then  in  1819,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dues  dc  Maufrigneuse  and  de  Rh6tor^,  whom 
he  met  at  some  dancer's,  lie  obtained  a  position  with  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  He  remained  with  this  administration 
until  December,  1824,  when  he  resigned.  In  this  same  year  he 
was  one  of  the  best  men  for  Philippe  Bridau,  who  married 
Flore  Brazier,  known  as  La  Rabouilleuse,  the  widow  of  J.- J. 
Rouget.  After  this  woman's  death,  in  1828,  he  was  led, 
disguised  as  a  priest,  to  the  residence  of  the  Soulanges, 
where  he  told  the  comte  about  the  scandal  connected  ^nth 
her  death,  knowingly  caused  by  her  husband;  he  told,  also, 
about  the  bad  ha])its  and  vulgarities  of  Philippe  Bridau, 

'This  shop  still  exists  at  the  same  place,  Na  43  Qnal  d' Anjou  and  40  nitdfll 
Deux-PontM,  beinjr  run  by  M.  L.  Bcllevaul. 
*PrououQced  "Bi&siou." 
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and  thus  canned  the  breaking  off  of  the  marriage  of  tliia 
weather-beaten  soldier  with  Mile,  Aiin51ie  cle  Soulangea. 
A  talented  cart^xjnist,  distinguished  practical  joker,  and 
recogDized  as  one  of  the  kings  of  hon  mot,  he  led  a  free  anrl 
easy  hfe.  He  was  no  speaking  lenns  with  tdl  the  aHisls 
and  all  the  loretk»s  of  his  day.  Among  others  he  knew 
the  painter^  Hippolyi*?  Sehinner.  He  turiie<l  a  pretty  pc^nny, 
during  the  trial  of  De  Fuald^s  and  De  Castaing,  by  illustrating 
in  a  fantastic  way  the  account  of  this  triaL  [A  Bachelor's 
Efetablishnu  nt.  The  Government  Clerks.  The  PurseJ  He 
designed  some  vignettes  for  the  vmtLng  of  Canalis.  plodeste 
Hignon.]  With  BUmdet,  Ixjusteau  and  Nathan  he  was 
m  habitue  of  the  hotisc  of  Eatlier  Gobsc^ck,  rue  Saint-Georges, 
in  1820.  lS:iO.  [Scenes  from  a  Conrtesan's  Life.]  In  a 
private  room  of  a  well-known  restaurant,  in  1836,  he  wiitily 
related  to  Finot,  Blondet  and  Couture  the  source  of  Nucingen's 
fortune.  [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.]  In  January,  1S37,  his 
friend  Loust^au  had  him  come  especially  t4>  upbraid  hini^ 
Lousteau,  on  account  of  the  latter^s  irregidar  ways  with 
Mme.  do  la  BaudrajT,  while  she^  concealed  in  an  ante-rofvm, 
he^ard  it  all.  This  scene  had  been  arranged  l^eforehand; 
its  object  was  to  give  Ix>usteau  a  chance  to  declare,  apparently, 
his  unquenchable  attacliment  for  his  mistress.  [The  Muse  of 
the  Departmetit,]  In  1838  he  attended  the  housowamdng 
of  H^loTsc  Brisetout  in  rne  Chauchat.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  attendant  at  the  marriage  of  Stcinbock  with  Hortcnsc 
HulDt,  and  of  Crevel  with  the  widow  Marneffe,  [Cousin 
Betty,]  In  1839  the  sculptor  Dorlange-Sallenauve  knew 
of  Bixiou  and  complained  of  his  slanders.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis,]  Mme,  Schontz  treated  him  most  cordially  in 
1S3S^  and  he  had  to  pass  for  her  ">pfciab"  although  their 
relations,  in  fact,  did  not  transct^nd  the  bounds  of  friendship, 
[Beatrix.]  In  1840,  at  the  home  of  ilarguerite  Turqut^t, 
mamtalned  by  the  notar}*  Cardot,  when  Lousteau,  Nathan 
and  La  Palf^rine  were  alst)  pre^rnt^  he  heard  a  story  by 
Dearocbes.  [A  Man  of  Business.]  About  1844,  Bixiou 
helped  in  a  high  comeily  relalive  tn  a  Selini  shawl  sol<l  by 
Fritot  to  Mistress  NoswelL     Bixiou  himtjc^lf  liad  purchased, 
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in  a  shop  with  M.  du  Ronceret,  a  shawl  for  Mme.  Schontz. 
[Gaudissart  II.]  In  1845  Bixiou  showed  Paris  and  the 
"Unconscious  Humorists"  to  a  Pyrrenean  named  Gazonal, 
in  company  with  L^on  de  Lora,  a  cousin  of  the  counti^'man. 
At  this  time  Bixiou  dwelt  at  number  112  rue  Richelieu, 
sixth  floor;  when  he  had  a  regular  position  he  had  lived 
in  rue  de  Ponthieu.  [The  Unconscious  Humorists.]  In 
the  rue  Richelieu  period  he  was  the  lover  of  Hfloise  Brisetout. 
[Cousin  Pons.] 

Blamont-Cbauvry  (Princesse  de),  mother  of  Mme.  d'Espard; 
aunt  of  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais;  great  aunt  of  Mme. 
de  Mortsauf ;  a  veritable  d'Hozier  in  petticoats.  Her  drawing- 
room  set  the  fashion  in  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and  the 
sayings  of  this  feminine  TallejTand  were  listened  to  as 
oradfes.  Ver>'  aged  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  she  was  one  of  the  most  poetic  relics  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  "  WoII-Beloved ; "  and  to  this  nick-name — 
as  the  records  hatl  it — she  had  contributed  her  full  share. 
[The  Thirteen.]  Mme.  Firmiani  was  received  by  the  princess 
on  account  of  the  Cadignans,  to  whom  she  was  related  on 
her  mother's  side.  [Madame  Firmiani.]  Fdlix  de  Vandenessc 
was  admitted  to  lier  "  At  Homes, ''  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mme.  de  Mortsauf;  nevertheless  he  found  in  this  old  lady 
a  friend  whose  affection  had  a  (quality  almost  maternal. 
The  princess  was  in  the  fainily  conclave  which  met  to  consider 
an  amorous  escapade  of  the  Duchesso  Antoinette  de  Langeais. 
[The  Lily  of  the  Valley.     Tlie  Thirteen.] 

Blandureaus  (The),  wealthy  linen  merchants  at  Alen9«)n, 
time  of  the  Restoration.  They  had  an  only  daughter,  to 
whom  the  President  clu  Ronceret  wished  to  marry  his  son. 
She,  however,  niarrit'd  Joseph  Hlondet,  the  oldest  son  of 
Judge  Blond(^t.  This  marriage  eausinl  secret  hostility 
between  the  two  fathers,  one  being  the  other's  sui)erior  in 
office.     [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 

Blondet,  judge  at  Alengon  in  1824;  horn  in  1758;  father 
of  Joseph  and  Kmile  Blondet.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  public  pros(*cutor.     A  botanist  of  note,  he  had  a 
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remarkable  cinisR^rvatory  where  he  cultivated  geraJiiunm 
uiily.  This  cocservatory  \\m  visit4Ltl  by  the  Empress  Miu-i**- 
Ltjuise^  who  spoke  of  it  to  the  Emperor  and  obtained  for 
the  judge  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Folio  wing 
th«f  \'ictinien  d^Eagrignon  episode,  alKiut  1825,  Judge 
Bbttdet  was  rnaile  an  officer  in  the  Order  and  chosen  council- 
It  tr  at  the  Ili^yal  Court,  Here  he  reniahied  hi  office  no  longer 
thnn  absolutely  neecHHary,  relreatmg  to  his  dear  Alen^on 
honi(\  He  manied  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  who  in  consequence  of  this  disparity  was 
unfaithful  to  him*  He  knew  lliat  his  second  son,  Emile, 
was  not  his  own;  he  therefore  cared  only  for  the  elder  and 
Bttni  the  yunnger  elsewhere  as  SiKin  as  p^jseible.  [Jealousies 
of  a  Country  TownJ  About  1838  Fabien  du  Honoeret 
obtsiined  credit  in  an  agricultural  convention  for  a  flower 
which  the  old  Blondet  had  given  him,  but  which  he  exhibited 
as  a  product  of  his  own  green-liouse*     [Bf^atrLx,] 

Blondet  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  born  in  1780; 
married  in  1798.  She  waa  intimate  with  a  prefect  of  Ome, 
who  wfl^  the  natural  father  of  Emile  Blondet.  Distant 
ties  bound  her  to  the  Troisville  family,  and  it  was  to  them 
that  she  sent  Emile,  her  favored  son.  Before  her  death, 
in  1818,  she  cornmt^ndetl  him  to  her  old-time  lover  and  also 
to  the  future  Madame  de  Montcornet,  with  whom  he  had 
been  reared.     [Jealousi(*s  of  a  Oiuntry  Town,] 

Blondet  (Joseph),  eldi-r  s*in  of  Judge  Rlondet  of  Alengon; 
born  in  that  city  alKRit  171J9,  In  1824  he  praetieetl  law 
atid  aspired  to  beoome  a  sulistitute  judge.  Meanwhile 
he  succeeded  his  father,  whose  post  he  filled  till  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  men  of  onlinary  t^ent.  [Jealous- 
ies of  a  Country  Town.] 

Blondet  (Madame  Joseph),  n^e  Claire  Blandureau,  wife 
of  Joseph  Blr^ndeU  wliom  she  married  when  he  wtis  ap|x>intcd 
joilge  at  Alengon*  8he  was  the  daughttT  of  wealthy  linen, 
defers  in  the  city.     [Jealousies  of  a  C^JUntry  Town,] 

Blondet  (Emile),  Wrn  at  AlenQ^ui  about  1800;  k^ally 
the  younger  ion  of  Judge  Dlondeti  but  really  the  ion  of  m 
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prefect  of  Orne.  Tenderly  loved  by  his  mother,  but  hated 
by  Judge  Blondet,  who  sent  him,  in  1818,  to  study  law  in 
Paris.  Emile  Blondet  knew  the  noble  family  of  d'E^grignon 
in  Alcn^on,  and  for  the  youngest  daughter  of  this  illustrious 
house  he  felt  an  esteem  that  was  really  admiration.  [Jeal- 
ousies of  a  Country  Town.]  In  1821  £milc  Blondet  was 
a  remarkably  handsome  young  fellow.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  "  D6bats "  by  a  series  of  masterly  articles 
which  called  forth  from  Lousteau  the  remark  that  he  was 
"  one  of  the  princes  of  criticism. "  [A  Distinguished  Provincial 
at  Paris.]  In  1824  he  contributed  to  a  review  edited  by 
Finot,  where  he  collaborated  with  Lucien  de  RubcmpnS 
and  where  he  was  allowed  full  swing  by  his  chief.  Emile 
Blondet  had  the  most  desultory  of  habits;  one  day  he  would 
be  a  boon  companion,  without  compunction,  with  those 
destined  for  slaughter  on  the  day  following.  He  was  always 
"broke"  financially.  In  1829,  1830,  Bbciou,  Lousteau, 
Nathan  and  he  were  frequenters  of  Esther's  housei  rue 
Saint-Georges.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.]  A  cynic 
was  Blondet,  with  Uttle  regard  for  glory  undefiled.  He 
won  a  wager  that  he  could  upset  the  poet  Canalis,  though 
the  latter  was  full  of  assurance.  He  did  this  by  staring 
fixedly  at  the  poet's  curls,  his  boots,  or  his  coat-tails,  while 
he  recited  poetry  or  gesticulated  with  proper  emphasis,  fixed 
in  a  studied  pose.  [Modeste  Mignon.]  He  was  acquainted 
with  Mile,  dcs  Touches,  being  present  at  her  home  on  one 
occasion,  about  1830,  when  Henri  dc  Marsay  told  the  stor}' 
of  his  first  love  affair.  He  took  part  in  the  conversation 
and  depicted  the  "typical  woman"  to  Comtc  Adam  Laginski. 
[Another  Study  of  Woman.]  In  1832  he  was  a  guest  at 
Mme.  d'Espard's,  where  he  met  his  childish  flame,  Mme. 
de  Monteornet,  also  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan,  Lady  Dudley, 
d'Arthez,  Nathan,  Rastignac,  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda-Pinto, 
Maxime  de  Trailles,  the  Marquis  d'Esgrignon,  the  tw^o  Vanden- 
essos,  du  Tillet,  the  Baron  Nucingen  and  tlie  Chevalier  d'Es- 
pard,  brother-in-law  of  the  marquise.  [The  Secrets  of  a 
Princess.]  About  1833  Blondet  presenter!  Nathan  to  Mme. 
de  Monteornet,  at  whose  home  the  young  Countess  FdUx 
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de  Vandencssc  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and  was 
much  smitten  with  him  for  sonit*  time.  [A  Daughter  of 
E%'e/1  In  1B36  he  and  Finot  and  Couture  chimed  in  on 
the  narrative  of  the  rise  of  Nucingen,  told  with  much  zest 
by  Bixiou  in  a  private  room  of  a  famous  restaurant.  [The 
Firm  of  NucingenJ  Eight  or  ten  years  prior  to  Februar>v 
184S|  Emile  Blondet,  on  the  brink  of  suicide,  \vitnessf.Ml 
an  entire  transition  in  his  affairs.  He  was  chosen  a  prefect, 
and  he  married  the  wTalthy  ^idow  of  Oomte  de  Monteornet, 
who  offered  him  her  hand  when  she  became  free.  Tliey 
had  known  and  loved  each  other  since  childhood,  [The 
Peasantry.] 

Blondat  (Vlrginie),  wife  by  second  marriage  of  Emile 
Blondet ;  l>om  in  1 797 ;  daughter  of  the  Vief>mt^  de  Troisvilie; 
granddaughter  of  the  Russian  Prinecsse  Scherbelloff.  She  was 
brought  up  at  Alen^on,  with  her  future  husband.  In  1819 
she  married  the  General  de  Monteornet,  Twenty  years 
Intpr,  a  widow,  she  married  the  friend  of  her  youth,  who 
i\m  long  lime  had  bec*n  her  lover,  [Jealousies  of  a  CXmntry 
TowTi.  The  Secrets  of  a  Princt^ss.  The  Peasantry'.]  She 
and  Mme,  d'Espard  tried  to  ct>nvert  Lucien  de  Rubempr^ 
to  the  monarchical  side  in  1821.  [A  Distinguished  Pro- 
vincial at  Paris.]  She  was  present  at  MI le .  cies  Touches' ,  al w>ut 
18^30,  when  Marsay  told  alM»ut  \ih  first  love,  ami  slie  joined  in 
the  conversation.  [Another  Study  of  Woman .]  She  received 
a  rather  mbced  ^t.  from  an  aristf^cratie  standp*int,  but 
here  might  l>e  found  the  stars  of  finance,  art  and  literature* 
[The  Member  for  Arcis.]  Mme,  I'Y4ix  de  Vandene.ssf>  saw 
Nathan  the  poet  fcir  tlie  first  time  and  noticed  him  particularly 
lit  Mme  de  MontcornetX  in  1834,  1835.  [A  Daughter  of 
Eve,]  Mme.  Emile  Blondet,  then  Madame  la  G<^n6rale 
de  Monteornet,  passed  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1823 
in  Burgundy^  at  her  beautiful  estaU*  of  Aigues,  where  slie 
lived  a  burdened  and  troubled  life  among  the  many  and 
vaiied  types  of  prasaotry.  Remarried,  anil  now  the  wife 
of  a  prefect,  eight  yeai^  or  so  l>eforc  Febniar\\  1S48,  lime 
of  Lcruis  Philippe,  she  visited  her  former  properties.  [The 
Fcaaanto^,] 
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Bluteau  (Pierre),  assumed  name  of  Genestas.  [The 
Country  Doctor.] 

Bocquillony  an  acquaintance  of  Mme.  Etienne  Gruget. 
In  1820,  rue  des  Enfants-Rougcs,  Paris,  she  mistook  for 
him  the  stock-broker,  Jules  Desmarets,  who  was  entering 
her  door.    [The  Thirteen.] 

Bogseck  (Madame  van),  name  bestowed  by  Jacques 
Collin  on  Esther  van  Gobseck  when,  in  1825,  he  gave  her, 
transformed  morally  and  intellectually,  to  Lucien  <Je  Rubem- 
pr6,  in  an  elegant  flat  on  rue  Taitbout.  [Scenes  from  a 
Courtesan's  Life.] 

Boirougey  president  of  the  Sancerre  Court  at  the  time  when 
the  Baronne  de  la  Baudraye  held  social  sway  over  that 
city.  Through  his  wife,  he  was  related  to  the  Popinot- 
Chandiers,  to  Judge  Popinot  of  Paris,  and  to  Anselme  Popinot. 
He  was  hereditary  owner  of  a  house  which  he  did  not  need, 
and  which  he  very  gladly  leased  to  the  baronne  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  literary  society  that,  however,  degene- 
rated very  soon  into  an  ordinary  clique.  Actuated  by 
jealousy.  President  Boirouge  was  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  defeat  of  Procureur  Qagny  for  deputy.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  unchaste  at  repartee.  [The  Muse  of  the  Departr 
ment.] 

Boirouge  (Madame),  n^e  Popinot-Chandier,wife  of  President 
Boirouge;  stood  well  among  the  middle-class  of  Sancerre. 
After  having  been  leader  in  the  opposition  to  Mme.  de  la  Baud- 
raye for  nine  years,  she  induced  her  son  Gatien  to  attend 
the  Baudraye  receptions,  persuading  herself  that  he  would 
soon  make  his  way.  Profitmg  by  the  visit  of  Bianchon  to  San- 
cerre, Mme.  Boirouge  obtained  of  the  famous  physician,  her 
relative,  a  gratuitous  consultation  by  giving  him  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  some  pretended  nervous  trouble  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  complaint  he  recognized  a  periodic 
dyspepsia.     [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Boirouge  (Gatien),  son  of  President  Boirouge;  bom  in 
1814;  the  junior  "patito"  of  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye,  who 
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employed  him  in  all  swirts  of  mtmll  i^ays*  Galicii  Boirouge 
was  made  game  of  by  Loustcau,  to  whom  fie  had  confessed 
his  love  for  that  masterful  woman*  [The  Muse  of  the  Departs 
ment) 

Botsfranc  (De),  procureur-general,  then  first  presklent  of 
a  rtjyal  i*(*urt  under  the  Restoration,     (See  Dubut*) 

Bois£raiic  (Dubut  de),  president  of  the  Aides  court  mider 
the  old  r<5gime;  brother  of  Dubut  de  Doisfrelon  and  of  Dubut 
de  Boislaurier.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Bolsfrelan  (Dubut  dc),  brother  of  Dubut  de  Boisfranc 
and  of  Duljut  de  Boislaurier;  at  one  time  councillor  in  Far- 
Uament;  born  in  1736,  died  in  1832  in  the  home  of  liis  nieee, 
tho  Baronno  do  la  Chanterie.  tiodefroid  succeeded  him, 
M*  de  Boisfrc*lon  had  been  one  of  the  **  Brotlierhood  of  Cbn- 
fiolation,  *'  He  was  married,  but  his  wife  probably  died 
before  him.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  Histtiry,) 

Boislaurier  (Dubut  de),  junior  brother  of  Dubut  de  Bois- 
franc  and  of  Dubut  de  Boisfrelon.  Ommander-in-chief 
of  the  Western  Rebellion  in  180S-IS09,  and  dt^ignatcd 
then  by  the  surname  of  Augustus.  With  Rifoe!,  Chevalier 
du  Vissard,  he  plotted  the  organization  of  the  **  Chauffeui's  ** 
of  Mortagne*  Then,  in  the  trial  of  the  "brigands,"  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  default.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Bois-Levanti  chief  of  division  under  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  1824,  at  the  time  when  Xavier  Rabourdin  and  Iaid*>re 
Baudoyer  contested  the  succession  of  office  in  another  dtvi- 
sion,  that  of  F,  de  la  Billardi^re.     [TheGovernnu'nt  Geiks.] 

BoleslaSy  Polish  servant  of  the  Oomte  and  Comtesso  La- 
ginski,  in  rue  de  la  P^plnidre,  Paris,  between  1835  and  1842, 
[The  Imaginary-  ilistress.] 

Booajiiy  (Ida),  aunt  of  MUe,  Ant^onia  (^ocardelle.  At 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippej  she  conducted,  on  rue  Coquenard 
(ainee  1848  rue  Lamartine),  "just  a  step  or  two  from  rue 
PigaEe,"  a  reading-room  given  to  her  niece  by  Maxime 
de  Trailles,    [A  Man  of  Busio^s,] 
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Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  Emperor  of  the  French;  horn 
at  Ajaccio,  August  15,  1768,  or  1769,  according  to  var>'ing 
accounts;  died  at  St.  Helena  May  5,  1821.  As  Fh«t  Consul 
in  1800  he  received  at  the  Tuilerics  the  Corsican,  Bartholomeo 
di  Piombo,  and  disentangled  his  countryman  from  the  latter's 
implication  in  a  vendetta.  [The  Vendetta.]  On  the  evening 
of  the  battle  of  Jena,  October  13,  1806,  he  was  met  on  that 
ground  by  Laurence  de  Cinq-Cygne,  who  had  come  post  haste 
from  France,  and  to  whom  he  accorded  pardon  for  the 
Simeuscs  and  the  Hautescrres,  compromised  in  the  abduction 
of  Senator  Malin  de  Gondreville.  [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  strongly  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  his  lieutenant,  Hyacinthe  Chabert,  during  the  battle  of 
Eylau.  [CJolonel  Chabert.]  In  November,  1809,  he  was  to 
have  attended  a  grand  ball  given  by  Senator  Malin  de  Gondre- 
ville; but  he  was  detained  atlhe  Tuilerics  by  a  scene — noised 
abroad  that  same  evening — between  Josephine  and  himself, 
a  scene  which  disclosed  their  impending  divorce.  [Peace 
in  the  House.]  He  condoned  the  infamous  conduct  of  the 
police  officer  Contenson.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 
In  April,  1813,  during  a  dress-parade  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
Paris,  Napoleon  noticed  Mle.  de  Chatillonest,  who  had 
come  with  her  father  \o  sec  the  handsome  Colonel  d' Aiglemont, 
and  leaning  towards  Duroc  he  made  a  brief  remark  which 
made  the  Grand  Marshal  smile.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Bonaparte  (Lucien),  brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  bom 
in  1775;  died  in  1840.  In  June,  1800,  he  went  to  the  house 
of  Talleyrand,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  there  announced 
to  him  and  also  to  Fouch^,  Sicyfes  and  Camot,  the  victory 
of  his  brother  at  Montebt^llo.  [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  encountered 
by  his  countryman,  Bartholomeo  di  Piombo,  whom  he  intro- 
duced to  the  First  Consul;  he  also  gave  his  purse  to  rhe 
Corsican  and  aft^nvards  contributed  towards  relieving  his 
difficulties.     [The   Vendetta.] 

Bonfalot,  or  Bonvalot  (Madame),  an  aged  relative  of 
F.  du  Bruel  at  Paris.    La  Palferine  first  met  Mme.  du  Bnie! 
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18^H  on  the  boulevard,  imd  baldly  followed  her  all  the 
kray  to  Mme.  de  Bonfalot's,  vvlren*  slie  ^vas  ealllDg.  [A 
?rince  of  Bohemia,] 

BonfoBS  (Cnichot  de),  nephew  of  Criichot  the  notary 
jid  Abb^  Cruchot;  bom  in  1786;  president  of  the  Court 
First  Instanct^  of  Baumiir  in  1819.  The  Cruehot  trio, 
iackeil  by  a  gowUy  ntjmber  of  cousiui?  and  allied  to  twenty 
liliea  in  the  city,  formed  a  party  similar  to  that  of  the 
Men-time  Medicis  at  Horence;  and  also,  like  the  Meclleis, 
^e  Oiichots  harl  their  Pazzis  in  the  jx^rsons  of  the  Grassins. 
le  prize  eontested  for  l^etwec^n  the  Cruehot^  and  the  Gras- 
wafi  the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress,  Eijg^jiie  Grandet,  In 
1827,  after  nine  years  of  suinjr,  the  President  Cruehot 
ie  Bonfons  married  the  young  woman,  now  left  an  orphan. 
[*vioim  to  this  he  had  l>een  eommiasioned  by  her  to  settle 
full,  both  principal  and  interest,  with  the  creditors  of 
larled  Grandet's  father.  Six  months  after  his  marriage, 
:>nfi>n5  was  elected  coimcillor  to  the  Royal  0>urt  of  Angers. 
len  after  some  yean?  Bignalized  by  devoted  fi<Tvice  he  bccaine 
first  prpflident.  Finally  chosen  deputy  for  Saumiir  in  1832^ 
be  died  within  a  week,  leaving  his  widow  in  poieession  of 
an  inmiense  fortune,  still  further  augmented  by  the  bequests 
the  Abb^  and  the  notary  CVuchot,  Bonfons  was  the 
[le  of  an  estate  of  the  magistrate.  He  manried  Eugenie 
Jy  through  cupidity.  He  looked  like  "a  big,  rusty  sj^" 
Llug^nie  Graodet,] 

BonfoQs  (Eugenie  Cruehot  de),  only  daughter  of  M.  and 

^llme.    I'Y'lix   Grandet;  bom   at  Saumur  in   1790.     Strictly 

n»ared  by  a  mother  gentle  and  devout,  and  by  a  father 

^bmrd  and  avaricious.     The  single  bright  ray  aerfias  her  life 

ras  an  absolutely  platonic  love  for  her  cousin  Charles  Grandet, 

Jut,  once   away  frt)m  her,  this  3*oung  man  was  forgetful 

her;  and,  on  his  return  from  the  Indies  in  1827,  a  rich 

man,  he  married  the  young  daughter  of  a  nobleman,     I'pon 

this  occum^'nee^  Eugenie  Grandet,  now  an  oqilmn,  M^ttlcNi 

full  with  the  t^n'^litor**  of  Chark^'  father,  and  then  lietftowed 

baud  upon  the  President  Crudiot  de  Bonfons,  who  had 
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paid  her  court  for  nine  years.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six 
she  was  left  a  widow  without  having  ceased  to  be  a  virgin, 
following  her  expressed  wish.  Sadly  she  secluded  herself 
m  the  gloomy  home  of  her  childhood  at  Saumur,  where 
she  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to  works  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  After  her  father's  death,  Eugenie  was  often 
alluded  to,  by  the  Cruchot  faction,  as  Mile,  de  Froidfond, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  her  holdings.  In  1832  an  effort  was 
made  to  induce  Mme.  de  Bonfons  to  wed  with  Marquis 
de  Froidfond,  a  bankrupt  widower  of  fifty  odd  years  and 
possessed  of  numerous  progeny.     [Eugenie  Grandet.] 

Bongrandi  born  in  1769;  first  an  advocate  at  Melun,  then 
justice  of  the  peace  at  Nemours  from  1814  to  1837.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Doctor  Mirouet's  and  helped  educate  Ursule 
Mirouet,  protecting  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability  after  the 
death  of  the  old  physician,  and  aiding  in  the  restitution 
of  her  fortune  which  Minoret-Levrault  had  impaired  by  the 
theft  of  the  doctor's  will.  M.  Bongrand  had  wanted  to 
make  a  match  between  Ursule  Mirouet  and  his  son,  but 
she  loved  Savinien  de  Portendudre.  The  justice  of  the  peace 
became  president  of  the  court  at  Melun,  after  the  marriage 
of  the  young  lady  with  Savinien.     [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Bongrand  (Eugene),  son  of  Bongrand  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  studied  law  at  Paris  under  Derville  the  attorney, 
this  constituting  all  his  course.  He  became  public  pros- 
ecutor at  Melun  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  general 
prosecutor  in  1837.  Failing  in  his  love  suit  with  Ursule 
Mirouet,  he  probably  married  the  daughter  of  M.  Levrault, 
former  mayor  of  Nemours.     [Ursule  Mirouet]. 

Bonnac,  a  rather  handsome  young  fellow,  who  was  head 
clerk  for  the  notary  Lupin  at  Soulanges  in  1823.  His  ac- 
complishments were  his  only  dowry.  He  was  loved  in  platonic 
fashion  by  his  employer's  wife,  Mme.  Lupin,  otherwise' 
known  as  B^bclle,  a  fat  ridiculous  female  without  education. 
[The  Peasantry.] 

Bonn^bault,  retired  cavalry  soldier,  the  Lovelace  of  the 
village   of   Blang>',    Burgundy,    and   its   suburbs    in    1823. 
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ionn^bault  was  the  lover  of  Marie  Tonsard  who  was  perfectly 

I  foolish  about  him.     He  had  still  other  "got»d  friends"  and 

Bved  at   their  expf^nse.    Tlieir  generosity  did   not  suffice 

I  for  his  dissipation.^,  Iiis  caf^  bills  and  his  unbridled  tante 

[lor  billiards.     He   dreamed  of  marrying   Agla^  Soi*quardj 

only  daughtt^r  of  P^re  Socquanip  proprietor  of  the  **Caf6 

de    la    Paix**    at   Soulanges.    Bonn<!"bault    obtained    thrc^ 

tin  *  us  and  francs  from  General  dc  JIoiitct>rnct  by   coming 

to  him  to  confess  voluntarily  that  he  had  been  commissioned 

I  to  kill  him  for  this  price,     ThLs  revelation,  with  other  thittgS| 

[led  the  general  to  weary    f  his  fierce  struggle  witlj  the  peajsan- 

[try,  and  to  put  up  for  sale  his  property  at  Aigues,  which 

[became  the  prey  of  Gaubertin,  Rigou  and  Soudry.     Bound- 

[bauli  was  squint-eyed  and  his  physical  appearance  did  not 

belie  his  depravity*     [The  Peasanto^] 

Bonn^bault  (M^re),  grandmother  of  Boim^bault  the 
veteran.  In  1823,  at  C^)nches,  liurgundy,  where  she  livedo 
she  owned  a  cow  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  pasture  in 
the  fields  Monging  to  General  de  Montcftrnct.  The  numerous 
deprfnlations  of  the  ohl  worn  an  ^  atlded  to  convictions  for 
many  similar  offences,  caused  the  general  to  decide  to  confis- 
cate the  cow.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Bonnet  (Abb^),  Curd  of  Mont^ac  near  Limoges  from 
18li  on.  Tn  this  capacity,  he  assisted  at  the  public  conft^ssion 
of  hift  penitent,  Mme,  Graslin,  in  the  summer  of  1844.  U|)on 
leaving  the  s*nninary  of  Sain t-Sul pice,  Paris,  he  waa  sent 
to  this  village  of  Mont^gnac,  which  he  never  after  wished  to 
leave.  Here,  sonnet imes  unaided,  srimetimes  with  the  help  of 
Mme,  Grafilin,  he  toiled  for  a  materia!  anil  moral  betterment, 
bringing  about  an  entire  regeneration  of  a  ^vretched  country. 
It  was  he  who  bri*ught  the  outlawed  Taacheron  back  into 
the  Church,  and  who  acconipanied  him  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Sfailolfi,  with  a  din  cjttiui  which  caused  his  own  very  st^nsitive 
nature  much  cringing.  Born  in  1788,  he  hiul  embraced 
the  ecch^siastical  calling  through  ch<*ice,  and  all  his  studies 
hail  l>een  to  that  end.  He  Ix-longed  to  a  family  of  more 
than  easy  circumt^tauct^^.    His  father  was  a  self-made  man, 
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stem  and  unyielding.  Abb^  Bonnet  had  an  older  brother, 
and  a  sister  whom  he  counseled  with  his  mother  to  marry 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  release  the  yoimg  woman 
from  the  terrible  paternal  yoke.    [The  CJountry   Parson.] 

Bonnet,  older  brother  of  Abb4  Bonnet,  who  enlisted  as 
a  private  about  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  He  became 
a  general  in  1813;  fell  at  Leipsic.     [The  Coimtry  Parson.] 

Bonnet  (Germain),  ixilet  de  chambre  of  Canalis  in  1829, 
at  the  time  when  the  poet  went  to  Havre  to  contest  the 
hand  of  Modeste  Mignon.  A  servant  full  of  finesse  and 
irreproachable  in  appearance,  he  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  his  master.  He  courted  Philox^ne  Jacmin,  chambermaid 
of  Mme.  de  Chaulieu.  Here  the  pantry  imitated  the  parlor, 
for  the  academician's  mistress  was  the  great  lady  herself. 
[Modeste  Mignon.] 

BontemSy  a  country  landowner  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bayeux,  who  feathered  his  nest  well  during  the  Revolution, 
by  purchasing  government  confiscations  at  his  own  terms. 
He  was  a  pronounced  "red  cap,"  and  became  president  of  his 
district.  His  daughter,  Ang^liquc  Bontems,  married  Gran- 
ville during  the  Empire;  but  at  this  time  Bontems  was  dead. 
[A  Second  Home.] 

Bontems  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  outwardly 
pious,  inwardly  vain ;  mother  of  Ang^lique  Bontems,  whom 
she  had  reared  in  much  the  same  attitude,  and  whose  marriage 
with  a  Granville  was,  in  consequence,  so  imhappy.  [A 
Second  Home.] 

Bontems  (Ang^lique).     (See  Granville,  Madame  de.) 

Borain  (Mademoiselle),  the  most  stylish  costumer  in 
Provins,  at  the  time  of  Charles  X.  She  was  commissioned 
by  the  Rogrons  to  make  a  complete  wardrobe  for  Pierrette 
Lorrain,  when  that  young  girl  was  sent  them  from  Brittany. 
[Pierrette.] 

Bordevin  (Madame),  Parisian  butcher  in  rue  Chariot, 
at  the  time  when  Sylvain  Pons  dwelt  hard  by  in  rue  de  Nor- 
mandie.  Mme.  Bordevin  was  related  to  Mme.  Sabatier. 
[Cousin  Pons.] 
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Bordiii,  procurciir  at  the  Chitelet  Ix^fore  the  Revolution; 
then  advocate  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  Seine. 
under  the  Empire,  In  1798  he  injstnict-ed  and  advised 
ith  M.  Alain^  a  creditor  of  Monegfxl's.  Both  had  been 
tlerks  at  the  proeurt^ur's.  In  1806,  the  Marquis  de  Charge- 
toeuf  %vent  to  Parts  !o  liunt  for  Master  Bordin,  ivho  defended 
the  Simeuses  Ix'fore  the  CViminal  Court  of  Troyes  in  the 
trial  regarding  the  abductitin  and  sc*questratton  of  Senator 
Malin.  In  ISOO  he  also  defended  Henriette  Bryond  des 
Toiir»-Mi nitres,  n^e  La  Chanterie,  in  the  trial  docketeil 
as  the  "  Chauffeurs  of  Morta^2;ne.  "  [The  Gondreville  M yistery , 
The  Seamy  Side  of  History,]  In  1816  Bordin  was  consulted 
by  Mme,  d'E^sp&rd  regarding  her  husband.  [The  Commission 
in  Lunaey,]  During  the  Restoration  a  banker  at  Alen^on 
made  quarterly  payments  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  livres 
^to  the  Chevalier  de  Valois  through  the  Parisian  medium 
Bordin,  [JealousiGS  of  a  Country  Town,]  For  ten 
y^nTB  Bordin  represented  the  nobility.  Derv^iUe  succeeded 
him.     [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Bordin   (J^rome-Sebastien),  was  also  proeureur    at    the 
f "  '     '        andp  in  1806,  advocati?  of  the  Seine   Court.     He 
■  1  Master  Guerbet,  and  sold  his  practice  to  Sauvagn- 
who  disponed  of  it  to  Desroehes*     [A  Start  in  life,] 

Bom  (Cnmtc  de)>  brother  of  the  Vicomteeise  de  Grandlieu. 
the  winter  of  182t»-1830,  he  is  discovered  at  the  home 
his  sister,  taking  part  in  a  conversation  in  which  the 
^Ivocate  Dur\  ille  related  the  marital  infeUcitieR  of  M.  de  Res- 
taud^  and  the  ston^  of  his  will  and  his  death.  The  Oimte 
de  Bom  seized  the  chance  to  exploit  the  character  of  Maxime 
de  Ttailles,  the  lover  of  Mme*  de  Hestaud.     [Oobscck.] 

Bomiche,  s^in-in-law  of  M,  Hochon,  the  old  miser  of  Issou- 
dun.  He  died  nf  chagrin  at  business  failures,  and  at  iu>t 
ha\ing  received  any  assistance  from  his  father  or  mother. 
Hia  wife  preceded  him  but  a  short  time  to  the  tomb.  They 
left  a  sfjn  and  a  daughter,  Baruch  and  Adolphine,  who  weix.^ 
brought  up  by  their  maternal  grandfather*  with  Frari9ttss 
Hochon,  another  grandchild  nf  the  good  man's.  B<jrniehc 
was  probably  a  Calvmkt.    [A  Bachelor's  Establi^hm^\!kl.\ 
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Bomiche  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  father  and  mother 
of  the  preceding.  They  were  still  living  in  1823,  when 
their  son  and  their  daughter-in-law  had  been  deceased 
some  time.  In  April  of  this  year,  old  Mme.  Bomiche  and 
her  friend  Mme.  Hochon,  who  ruled  socially  in  Issoudun, 
assisted  at  the  wedding  of  La  Rabouilleuse  with  Jean-Jacques 
Rouget.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Bomiche  (Baruch),  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  of 
M.  and  Mme.  Hochon.  Bom  in  1800.  Early  left  an  orphan,  he 
and  his  sister  were  reared  by  his  grandfather  on  the  maternal 
side.  He  had  been  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Maxence 
Gilet,  and  took  part  in  the  nocturnal  raids  of  the  "Knights 
of  Idlesse. "  When  his  conduct  became  known  to  his  grand- 
father, in  1822,  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  removing  him 
from  Issoudun,  sending  him  to  Monegod's  office,  Paris, 
to    study    law.     [A    Bachelor's    Establishment.] 

Bomiche  (Adolphine),  sister  of  Baruch  Borniche;  bom 
in  1804.  Brought  up  almost  a  recluse  in  the  frigid,  dreary 
house  of  her  grandfather,  Hochon,  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  peering  through  the  windows,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  of  the  terrible  things  which — as  Dame  Rumor  had 
it — occurred  in  the  home  of  Jean-Jacques  Rouget,  next 
door.  She  likewise  awaiteil  with  some  impatience  the 
arrival  of  Joseph  Bridau  in  Issoudun,  wishing  to  inspire 
some  sentiment  in  him,  and  taking  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  painter,  on  account  of  the  monstrosities  which  were 
attributed  to  him  because  of  his  being  an  artist.  [A  Bachelor's 
Establishment.] 

Boucard,  head-clerk  of  the  attorney  Derville  in  1818, 
at  the  time  when  Colonel  Chabcrt  sought  to  recover  his 
rights  with  his  wife  who  had  Ixnm  nnnarried  to  Comto  Fer- 
raud.     [Colonel  Cliabert.] 

Boucher,  Besaiigon  merchant  in  1834,  who  was  the  first 
client  of  Albert  Savarus  in  that  city.  He  assumed  financial 
control  of  the  '*  Revue  de  TP^st,'^  founder:!  by  the  lawyer. 
M.  lioucher  wa.s  rolat(*d  by  marriage  to  one  of  the  ablest 
editors  of  great  theological  works.    [Albert  Savarus.] 
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Boucher  (Alfred),  eldest  son  of  the  pn^eding.  Born  in 
I8i2.  A  youth,  easfer  for  lilerarj^  faiiic,  wliom  Albert  Savanis 
on  the  staff  of  hh  "Re\tie  do  TEst,"  giving  him  his 
[■themes  and  pubjccla*  Alfred  Boucher  conceived  ii  strong 
Rchniration  for  the  maiiairing  editor,  who  treated  him  as 
a  friend.  The  finst  number  of  the  '* Revue"  t-ontainetl  a 
** Minlitstion  *'  by  Alfred.  Tfiis  Alfred  Boueher  believed 
he  was  exploiting  Sa\'arns,  whereas  tlie  contrary  was  tho 
eofle^    [Albert  Sa varus.] 

Bouff£  (Marie) J  alia.'?  Vignol,  aetor  born  in  Paris,  September 
4,  181K>.  lie  appeareil  about  1822  at  tlie  Panorama- Uramat- 
kpe  theatre,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  Paris,  playing 
the  part  of  the  Alcade  in  a  t)irce-aet  Imbrf^glio  by  Raoul 
Nathan  and  Du  Briiel  entitled  "  L' Alcade  dans  I'embarras,  " 
At  the  first  night  perfonnance  he  annrmnced  that  the 
authors  were  RatHil  anfl  Cursy,  Although  very  young 
at  the  time,  this  arti.st  made  his  first  great  succt*s«  in  this 
role^  and  revealed  his  talent  for  depict iu*^  an  old  man.  The 
critique  of  Lucien  dc  Rubcmpri  established  liia  position. 
[A  Distinguished  rrovincial  at  Paris.] 

Bougival  (La),     (See  Cabirolle,  Madame.) 

Bougniol  (Mesilemoisi'lle-s),  proprietors  of  an  inn  at  Gu4» 
raocie  (Loire-lnf<^rieurc),  at  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Tijey  hail  as  guests  some  artist  frientis  of  F^licit^  des  Touches 
— Camilla  Maupin — ^who  had  eome  from  Paris  to  see  her, 
[B^atrLx] 

Bourhoime  (De),  wealthy  resident  of  Tours,  time  of  Louis 
XVIIL    and    Charles   X.     An  uncle  of   Octavo  do   Camps. 

In  1821  lie  vusited  Paris  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  his  nephew  and  scrle  heir,  which  ruin  was  generally  credited 
to  dissipations  with  Mme.  Firmiani.  M.  de  Bourbcmne, 
a  retired  inusketee:'r  in  easy  (■iri'mn?^tances,  was  well  eon- 
Dected.  He  had  entry  into  the  Fautxiuri^  Saint-Gennain 
through  the  Li^itomfn's,  the  Lemmeourts  and  the  Vanden(*ss«^B. 
He  cau»cd  himself  to  Im*  presented  at  Mme.  Finniani'fi 
as  M.  de  Honxellav,  the  name  of  his  estate*    llie  adviei^ 
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of  Bourlxjiuie,  which  \vai5  marked  by  much  perspicadty, 
if  followed,  would  have  extricated  Frangois  Birotteau  from 
Trouljert's  clutches;  for  the  uncle  of  M.  de  Campe  fathomed 
the  plottings  of  the  future  Bishop  of  Troyes.  Bourbomie 
saw  a  great  deal  more  than  did  the  Listom^res  of  Tours. 
[Madame  Firmiani.    The  Vicar  of  Tours.] 

Bouidet  (Benjamin)  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  formeriy 
nerving  under  Philippe  Bridau's  command.  He  lived  quietly 
in  the  suburbs  of  Vatan,  in  touch  ^nth  Fario.  In  1822 
he  placed  himself  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  also  of  the  officer  who  previously  had  put  him  under 
obligations.  Secretly  he  served  them  in  their  hatred  of 
and  plota  against  Maxence  Gilet.  [A  Bachelor's  Establish- 
ment.] 

Bourgeat,  foundling  of  Saint-Flour.  Parisian  water-carrier 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur>\  The  friend  and 
protector  of  the  young  Desplein,  the  future  famous  surgeon. 
H(»  lived  in  rue  Quatrc- Vents  in  an  humble  house  rendered 
doubly  famous  by  the  sojourn  of  Desplein  and  by  that  of 
Daniel  d'Arthez.  A  fer\'^ent  Churchman  of  unswerving 
faith.  The  future  famous  savant  (Desplein)  watched  by 
his  bedside  at  the  last  and  closed  his  eyes.  [The  Atheist's 
Mass.] 

Bourget,  uncle  of  the  Chaussard  brothers.  An  old  man  who 
lMH*,anu^  implicated  in  the  trial  of  the  Chauffeurs  of  Mortagne 
in  I8(M).  !!(»  died  during  the  taking  of  the  tcistimony,  while 
making  some  confesjsions.  His  wife,  also  apprehended, 
aj)|M'ur(Hl  before  the  court  and  was  sentenced  to  twenty- 
two  ycMU's'  imprisonment.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Bourgneufs  (The),  a  family  ruined  by  the  De  Camps  and 
living  in  ]>overty  and  seclusion  at  Saint-Germain  en  Laye, 
<luring  th(»  (^arly  part  of  the  ninet(H*nth  century.  This 
family  eonsistiHl  of:  the  aged  father,  who  ran  a  lottery-office; 
the*  niotluM*.  almost  always  sick;  and  two  delightful  daughters, 
who  took  earo  of  the  home  and  attended  to  the  correspondence. 
Tlu»  Hourgneufs  were  n^seued  from  their  troubles  by  Octave 
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de  Canips  who,  prompted  by  Mme.  Firmianij  and  at  the  cost 
of  Ills  t^ntin?  property,  restored  to  them  the  fortune  made 
Away  with  by  his  father.    [Madame  Finmaiu^ 

Bourgnier  (Du).     (See  Bousquier,  Du*) 

Bourigimrd  (Gratiea-Henri-Vietor-Jean-Joseph),  father  of 
MnK\  Jjik'S  Desmarcte.  One  of  the  "Thirteen"  and  the 
former  chief  of  the  Onler  of  the  Devorant^  under  the  title 
nf  Ferragus  XXI IL  He  had  been  a  laborer,  but  afterwartls 
was  a  contractor  of  buihiings.  Ilia  daughter  was  born 
to  an  ftbandoned  woman.  About  1807  he  was  sentenced 
to  twenty  years  of  bard  labor,  hut  he  managed  to  escape 
during  a  journey  of  the  chain-gang  from  Paris  to  Toulon^ 
and  he  returned  to  Paris,  In  1820  he  lived  there  mider 
diverse  names  and  disguises,  lodging  successively  on  rue 
des  Vieux  Augnstins  (now  rue  d^Argout),  comer  of  ru© 
Soly  (an  insignificant  street  which  disappeared  when  the 
Hotel  des  Postes  was  rebuilt);  then  at  number  seven  rue 
Joquelet;  finally  at  Mme,  E.  Gruget^s,  number  twelve  rue 
des  Eniants-Rougcs  (now  part  of  the  rue  des  Archives  running 
fr*jm  rue  Pastnurellc  to  nic  Port-efoin),  changing  lodgings 
at  thk  time  to  evade  the  investigations  of  Auguste  de  tiaulin- 
eour.  Stunned  by  the  death  of  his  daughter,  whom  he 
adored  and  \nth  whom  he  held  secret  inter\ie\>*s  to  prevent 
her  becoming  amenable  to  the  law,  he  passi^  his  last  days 
in  an  indifferent,  almost  idiotic  way,  idly  watching  match 
games  at  lx>wHng  on  the  Place  de  TObservatoire;  the  ground 
between  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Boulevard  de  Montpamasse 
was  the  sc-cnc  of  these  games.  One  of  the  assumed  names 
of  Bourignard  was  the  Comte  de  Funca! .  In  1 81 5,  Bourignard, 
aliaa  Ferragus,  assisted  Henri  de  Marsay,  another  member 
of  the  "Thirteen,"  in  his  raid  on  Hotel  San-Rlal,  where 
dwelt  Paquita  Vald^.     [The  Thirteen.] 

Baurlac  (Bemard-Jcan-Baptiste-Madoud,  Baron  de),  for- 
mer procureur-gencral  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Rouen,  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Born  in  177L  He  feU 
in  love  with  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Pole,  Tarlo\\^ki, 
a  colonel  in  the  French  Imperial  Guard.    By  her  he  had  a 
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daugbter,  Vanda,  wiw  becsne  the  BaBranat  de  llexpL  A 
wkUiwer  and  reserved  by  namre.  be  csne  lo  Fazis  in  1S29 
to  take  care  of  Vanda,  vfao  vs&  soaed  hy  a  samn^  and 
very  dangerous  malady.  After  haTinr  fired  in  ibe  Quanier 
du  lloule  in  1838,  ^-ith  his  daoELTer  aid  STaziiscm.  be  dveh 
for  neveral  years,  in  ver}-  straitened  Graa&saaaces.  in  atmnhle- 
down  house  on  the  Boulevard  du  McctparriasBe,  wbore 
(J<Ml<rfroi(I,  a  recent  initiate  into  the  '^  Brotbesbood  of  the 
CofMolation  ^^  and  under  the  directic>n  oe  Kme.  de  la  Chanterie 
and  her  associates,  came  to  his  refief.  Afterwaids  it  was 
dlN()4)vered  that  the  Baron  de  Bourlac  was  nooe  other  than 
thn  terril>le  magistrate  who  had  ^vtMioxaKed  judgment  on 
UiIn  noble  woman  and  her  dauriiter  during  the  trial  of  the 
ChauiTouni  of  Mortagne  in  1S09.  Xeverthekss.  the  aiding 
of  t  ho  family  was  not  abated  in  the  least.  Vanda  was  cuthI, 
thanks  to  a  foreign  physician*  Halpersohn.  procured  by 
(iodrfrold.  M.  de  Bouriac  was  enabled  to  public  bis  great 
work  on  the  "Spirit  of  Modem  Law.''  At  Sorbonne  a 
ohair  of  comparative  legislation  was  created  for  bim.  At 
last  ho  ol)tained  forgiveness  from  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie, 
at  whoHd  fH»t  he  flung  himself.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  History-.] 
In  1H17  the  Baron  de  Bouriac,  then  procureur-general, 
and  Hiiprrior  of  Soudry  the  younger,  royal  procureur.  helped, 
with  tluj  aMHiHiancc  also  of  the  latter,  to  secure  for  SibUet 
tlio  ])OHiti()n  of  estate-keeper  to  the  General  de  Montcomet 
at  Aignijfl.     [The  Peasantry'.] 

Boumier,  natural  son  of  Gaubertin  and  of  Mme.  Socquani, 
tiM?  wife  of  the  caf^  manager  of  Soulanges.  His  existence 
was  unknown  to  Mme.  Gaubertin.  He  was  sent  to  Paris 
wh<!re,  under  Leclercq,  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  and 
finally  became  a  foreman.  Gaubertin  then  brought  him  to 
Villr-aux-Fayf«  where  he  established  a  printing  oflSce  and 
a  pufMrr  known  as  "  Le  Courrier  de  TAvonne '",  entirely  devoted 
Ui  tlie  interests  of  the  triumvirate,  Rigou,  Gaubertin  and 
Hoiidry.     [The  Peasantry.] 

bouaquier  (Du),  or  Croisier  (Du).  or  Bourguier  (Du),  a 
iHmvAituUni  of  an  old  Alen^on  family.    Bom  about  1760. 
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fe  had  been  coaimiasary  agent  in  the  army  from  1793  to 
TlTuy;  had  duiie  business  with  Ouvrard,  and  kept  a  miming 
ftceuunt  with  Barras,  Bernadotte  and  Foudid,  He  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  great  folk  of  finance.  Discharged 
by  Bonaparte  in  1800,  he  withdrew  to  his  natal  tovtn  After 
^tUing  the  Beauseaiit  honsc,  which  he  owned,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  cretlltors,  he  hrnl  rraiaimng  an  income  of  m^t  more 
than  twelve  hundred  francs.  About  1816  he  married  Mile. 
G*nnoni  a  spinster  who  had  been  courted  also  by  the  Che%-a- 
tier  de  V^ois  and  Athanase  Granson.  This  marriage  set 
hini  on  his  feet  again  fijianelally.  He  took  the  lead  in  the 
party  of  the  opposition^  establishetl  a  Liberal  paper  called 
**  Jje  Coiurier  de  rOrne,  '*  and  was  elected  Heceiver*General 
of  the  Exchequer,  after  tlic  Kevohitiim  of  1830.  He  waged 
bitter  war  on  the  white  flag  Ro) alists,  his  hatred  of  them 
canning  him  secretly  to  condone  the  excesses  of  Victurnien 
iilu^riji^non,  until  tlic  latter  involved  him  in  an  affair,  when 
iiouiiquicr  hatl  him  arreste<l,  thinking  thus  to  di&ipose  of 
him  sujnmarily.  The  affair  was  smoothed  over  only  by 
tremendous  pressnre.  But  the  young  nobleman  provoke^I  Du 
Biiosfjuier  into  a  duel  where  the  latter  dangrTously  woun<lt*d 
him.  Afterwards  Bousquier  gave  hiui  in  marriage  the 
hand  of  his  niece,  Mile.  Duval,  dt^wered  with  three  millions, 
[Jealou&leB  of  a  Onmtry  Town,]  Probably*  he  was  the 
father  of  Havie  Minoret,  the  daughter  of  a  celebrateil  Op^ra 
tlam^cuse*  But  he  never  acknowledgetl  this  child,  ainl  she 
was  dowered  by  Prineesse  Galathionne  and  married  Colle- 
ville.     friie  Middle  Gflsees.] 

Bousquier  (^Ia<lame  dn),  l>om  Cormon  CHose-Maricv 
Virtoire)  in  1773.  She  was  a  veni'  wealthy  heiress,  living 
with  luT  marernal  uncle,  t  he  AbM  de  Sponde,  in  an  old  house 
of  Alengon  (rue  du  Yal-Noble),  and  receiving^  in  1 816,  the 
arist^Kracy  of  the  town,  with  which  she  wb^  related  through 
marriaise.  Court^l  aimnltaneously  by  Athanase  liranHon, 
the  Ojevalier  de  Valols  and  Du  Bousquii  r,  sIk*  gave  her 
hand  to  the  *Jd  ctinuni^sariat,  wlKJse  athletio  %tirc*  mul 
jKAssv    libertinisui    hml    Inipri't^xl    her    vaguely.     But    her 
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aecrot  desires  were  uttely  dashed  by  him;  she  confessed 
later  that  she  couldn't  endure  the  idea  of  d^'ing  a  maid. 
Mme.  du  Bousquier  was  very  devout.  She  was  descended 
from  the  stewards  of  the  ancient  Dues  d'Alencon.  In  this 
same  year  of  1816,  she  hoped  in  vain  to  wed  a  TroisviUe, 
but  he  was  already  married.  She  found  it  difficult  to  brook 
the  state  of  hostility  declared  between  M.  du  Bousquier 
and  the  ISsgrignons.     [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 

Boutin,  at  one  time  sergeant  in  the  cavalry  raiment  of 
which  Chabort  was  colonel.  He  lived  at  Stuttgart  in  1814, 
exhibiting  whit<^  bears  vcr>'  well  trained  by  him.  In  this 
city  he  oncountenMl  his  former  ranking  officer,  shorn  of  all 
his  po&Hossions,  and  just  emerging  from  an  insane  asylum, 
lioutin  aided  him  as  best  he  could  and  took  it  upon  himself 
to  go  to  Paris  and  inform  Mme.  Chabert  of  her  husband's 
whereal)outs.  But  Boutin  fell  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  wnild  hardly  have  accomplished  his  mission.  [Colonel 
Chabort.] 

fiouvard  (l>octor),  physician  of  Paris,  bom  about  1758. 
A  friend  of  i>r.  Minon^t,  with  whom  he  had  some  lively  tilts 
alv^ut  Mosmor.  llo  had  adoptcHl  that  system,  while  Minoret 
gainsiiid  tlio  truth  thereof.  These  discussions  ended  in 
an  c^trauir^'n^^'nt.  for  s<>mo  time,  l^otween  the  two  cronies. 
Finally,  in  1S2*J.  Uouvanl  ^^Toto 'Minoret  asking  him  to  come 
to  Paris  t<^  assi>t  in  siMno  ci>nclusive  testes  of  magnetism.  As 
a  n^ult  of  thosi>  tost.«,  Dr.  Minoret,  materialist  and  atheist 
that  ho  was.  l>ec4fimo  a  tlovout  Spiritualist  and  Catholic.  In 
1S2*>  l>r.  UiMiN  ani  livi\l  on  ruo  IVnni,  [Ursule  Mirouet.]  He 
ha*i  Uvn  a^  a  fathor  lo  l>r.  lx>brun,  ph^-sician  of  the  Oon- 
cionn^rio  in  1S:>(V  wlio,  ao<\>nling  to  his  own  avowal,  owed 
to  him  his  jWMtion,  sinot^  ho  often  drew  from  his  master 
hi>  ■:'\K':-\  i^loas  ivcariiinc  non*o\is  energy,  [Scenes  from  a 
C-.-..-:t»sAv.'s  l.ifo  1 

Bonronnet,   a   lawxor   at    Mantes,  under  Louis  Philippe, 

wti  -.irci-^.',  V\  his  o*^^vVrr^>  .MHii  >Timulated  by  the  public 
TT-'T*  "*■;:  v.  •  >bo\\-<\-.  v.;."  ]  "aisior.  another  lawyer  in  the 
ir^vrr.    vh     y.a.i    Nvr.    ntAmo.i    in  a  suit  for  both  parties 
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%i  oncse.    Ttio  result-  oi  this  ileniLiiciation  was  to  make  Fraiaier 
M  his  office  and  leave  Mantes.     [CtnisLn  Pons.] 

Bmmbourg  (Conik*  tie),  title  of  I'liilippe  Bridau  to  which 
iis  bnither  Joseph  succeedetl*  [A  Bachelor's  Estabrmhment, 
"  be  Unconscioua  Humorists.] 

Brandon  (Lady  Marie- Augiii^ta),  mother  itf  Txuiis  aiid 
tarie  (Ja.st*m,  children  born  out  of  wedlock-  Together 
rith  t!ie  V'icomtesse  dc  Beauseaut  slio  aissisteJ,  in  company 
rith  UoIoBcl  Fran chessi 111.  probably  her  lover,  at  the  famous 
Jl  on  the  morning  foUmring  which  ihv  duped  miBtresa 
|f  D'Ajuda-Pinto  8t*cretly  left  Paris,  [Tlie  Member  for 
rciw  ]  In  1820,  while  living  with  her  two  children  in  seelusitm 
at  La  Grenafii^re,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tours,  she  saw 
^^'^tlx  dt*  Vaiidenessc%  at  the  time  w^hen  Mme,  de  Mortsauf 
^Hied^  and  charged  him  with  a  pressing  message  to  Lady 
^mralK^lh^  Dndley.  [The  Lily  of  the  \^alley.]  She  died, 
^Hged  thirty*mx,  during  the  Restoration,  in  the  hcnise  at 
^HiA  Grenadif>re»  and  was  buried  in  the  Saint-C>T  Cemett^^^^ 
^^ler  husbaniL  lAm]  Brandon,  who  had  abandoned  her, 
Jived  in  I^jndon,  Brandon  Sqnaie,  Hyde  Park,  at  this  time. 
Touraine  Lady  Bran<hin  wa^  known  only  by  the  assumed 
aame  of  Mine.  Willemsens.     [La  Grenadi^r^,] 

Braschon,  upholsterer  and  cabinet-maker  m  the  Faulrourg 

iint-Antoinc,   famous   under  the  Rest(»ration*     He  did   a 
jjcmsiderable  amount  of  wi)rk  fur  Cfear  Birotit^au  and  figunnl 
lijug  the  creiUtors  In  his  bankruptcy,     [Cfear  Binjiteau. 
enes  from  a  CourtcHan's  life.] 

Braulard,  born  in  1782.  Tlic  head  d^iqinT  at  the  theatre 
the  Panorama- 1  )raniatique,  and  then  at  the  GymnaMc% 
mi  1822.  The  lover  of  Mile.  Millot,  At  this  lime  he 
SvchI  on  rue  Faubtjurg  du  Ti^mple,  In  a  rather  cornfortable 
flat  where  he  gave  fine  dinner?^  h}  actresses,  managing  editnm 
and  authon? — among  others,  ArhM**  Dupiiis^  Kinot,  Dueange 
ami  Fr^d^ric  du  ^etit-M^r<'^  He  waii  crediteii  vnih  having 
gained  an  ineomi*  of  twenty  thousand  francs  by  discounting 
authors'  and  other  complimentary  tickets,    [A  Distinguislied 
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Provincial  at  Paris  ]  When  chief  claquer,  about  1843,  ho  had 
in  his  following  Chardin,  alias  Idamore  [Cousin  Betty], 
and  commanded  his  "  Romans ".  at  the  Boulevard  theatre, 
which  presented  operas,  spectaculars  and  ballets  at  popular 
prices,  and  was  run  by  F61ix  Gaudissart.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Brazier^  this  family  included  the  following: 

A  peasant  of  Vatan  (Indre),  the  paternal  uncle  and  guardian 
of  Mile.  Flore  Brazier,  knowTi  as  "La  Rabouilleuse. "  In 
1799  he  placed  her  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Rouget  on  ver}*^  satis- 
factory conditions  for  himself,  Brazier.  Rendered  com- 
paratively rich  by  the  doctor,  he  died  two  years  before  the 
latter,  in  1805,  from  a  fall  received  on  leaving  an  inn  where 
he  spent  his  time  after  becoming  well-to-do. 

His  wife,  who  was  a  very  harsh  aunt  of  Flore's. 

Lastly  the  brother  and  brother-in-law  of  this  girl's  guardians, 
the  real  father  of  "La  Rabouilleuse,"  who  died  in  1799, 
a  demented  widower,  in  the  hospital  of  Bourges.  [A 
Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Brazier  (Flore).     (See  Bridau,  Madame  Philippe.) 

Breautey  (Comtcsse  de),  a  venerable  woman  of  Provins, 
who  maintained  the  only  aristocratic  salon  in  that  citv, 
in  1827-1828.     [Pierrette.] 

Br6bian  (Alexandre  de),  member  of  the  Angoul^me  aristoc- 
racy in  1821.  lie  frequented  the  Bargeton  receptions. 
An  artist  like  his  friend  Bartas,  he  also  was  daft  over  drawing 
and  would  ruin  every  album  in  the  department  with  his 
grotesque  productions.  He  posed  as  Mme.  de  Bartas* 
lover,  since  Bartas  paid  court  to  Mme.  de  Br^bian.  [Lost 
Illusions.] 

Br^bian  (Charlotte  de),  wife  of  the  preceding.  Currently 
called  "Lolotte."     [Lost  Illusions.] 

Breintmayer,  a  banking  house  of  Strasbourg,  entrusted 
by  Michu  in  1803  with  the  transmission  of  funds  to  the 
De  Simeuses,  young  officers  of  the  army  of  Cond£.  [The 
Gondreville  Mystery.] 
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Brizacs  (TheJ>  Auvergnats,  dealers  in  general  merchandise 

aid    thi^    fiiriiishiiigs   of    chateaux  during  the    Revfjhitioo, 

^hc    EaijHre    mul    the    Realoration.      They    had     business 

derail ngB   mth    Tiem^    ItrasUn,    Jeaii-Baptiste   Sanviat   and 

Mnrtin    Falleix*    [The  Country   Parson.    The  Government 

I         Bridau,  father  of  Philippe  and  Joseph  Bridau;  one  of  the 

^Secretaries  of  Roland,  Minister  of  the  Inti*rinr  in  1702,  and 
^^Jie  right  arm  of  succeeding  ministers.  He  was  attached 
fanatically  to  Napoleon,  who  could  appreciate  him,  and 
who  made  him  chief  of  division  in  1804.  He  died  in  1808, 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  Vieen  promisetl  the  offices 
of  director  general  and  councillor  of  etat^.  with  the  title 
of  comtr.  He  first  met  Agathe  Rouget,  whom  he  matle 
his  wife,  at  the  home  of  the  grocer  Descoings,  the  man  whom 
he  tried  to  save  from  the  scaffold.  [A  Bachelor^s  Elstabli^ih- 
menl.] 

Bridau  (Agathe  Ronget,  Madame),  wife  of  the  pa»ceding; 
bom  in  1773.  L«*gal  daughtt^r  of  Dr.  Ronget  of  Isgoiidun, 
but  possibly  the  natural  daughter  of  Sub-delegate  L*)usteau. 
The  doctor  did  not  waste  any  affection  upon  her,  and  lost 
no  time  in  sending  her  to  Paris,  where  ^he  was  reared  by  her 
uncle,  the  grocer  Descotngs.  She  die<l  at  the  close  of  1828, 
Of  her  two  sons,  Philippe  and  Joseph,  Mme.  Bridau  alwayj^ 
preferred  the  elder,  though  he  caused  her  nothing  but  grief. 
[A  13at4ielor'6  Establishment  J 

Bndau  (Philippe),  elder  mm  of  Bridau  and  Agathe  Rouget. 
Uoni  in  17im  Placed  in  the  Sainl-Cyr  school  in  1813,  he 
remained  but  six  months,  leaving  it  to  becfmie  underdieU' 
tenant  of  the  cavalry.  On  arcount  of  a  skirmish  »if  the 
aflvance  puani  he  waj^  made  full  licutenaot.  during  the 
French  campaign*  then  eaptniu  after  the  tjallle  of  La  P^re- 
Champenoise,  where  Na|M>leon  made  him  artillery  ofTict*r, 
He  WBi^  den>rated  ,iit  Montereau,  After  witnessing  the 
fnn'wi*ll  ft*  rtiutuinebleu,  he  rame  back  to  hi^  nu^lhrr  in 
July,  18U,  ln'ing  then  hardly  nineteen.    He  did  not  vmh 
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to  serve  the  Bourbons.  In  March,  1815,  Philippe  Bridau 
rejoined  the  Emperor  at  Lyons,  accompanying  him  to  the 
Tnileries.  He  was  promised  a  captaincy  in  a  squadron  of 
dragoons  of  the  Guard,  and  made  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  at  Waterloo.  Reduced  to  half-pay,  during  the  Restora- 
tion, he  nevertheless  preserved  his  rank  and  officer's  cross. 
He  rejoined  General  Lallemand  in  Texas,  returning  from 
America  in  October,  1819,  thoroughly  degenerated.  He 
ran  an  opposition  newspaper  in  Paris  in  1820-1821.  He 
led  a  most  dissolute  life;  was  the  lover  of  Mariette  Godeschal; 
and  attended  all  the  parties  of  Tullia,  Florentine,  Florine, 
Goralie,  Matifat  and  Camusot.  Not  content  \i'ith  using 
the  income  of  his  brother  Joseph,  he  stole  a  coffer  entrusted 
to  him,  and  despoiled  of  her  last  savings  Mme.  Descoings, 
who  died  of  grief.  Involved  in  a  military  plot  in  1822, 
he  was  sent  to  Issoudun,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
There  he  created  a  disturbance  in  the  "bachelor's  estab- 
lishment" of  his  uncle,  Jean- Jacques  Rouget;  killed  in  a 
duel  Maxence  Gilet,  the  lover  of  Flore  Brazier;  brought 
about  the  girl's  marriage  with  his  uncle;  and  married  her 
himself  when  she  became  a  widow  in  1824.  WTien  Charles  X. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  Philippe  Bridau  re-entered  the 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Due  de  Maufrigneuse's 
regiment.  In  1827  he  passed  with  this  grade  into  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  was  made  Comte 
de  Brambourg  from  the  name  of  an  estate  which  he  had 
purchased.  He  was  promised  further  the  office  of  commander 
in  the  Ix^gion  of  Honor,  as  well  as  in  the  Order  of  Saints 
Louis.  After  having  consciously  caused  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Flore  Brazier,  he  tried  to  marry  Am^lie  de  Soulangcs, 
who  belonged  to  a  great  family.  But  his  manGDU\Tes  were 
frustrated  by  Bixiou.  The  Revolution  of  1830  resulted 
in  the  loss  to  Philippe  Bridau  of  a  portion  of  the  fortune 
which  ho  had  obtained  from  his  uncle  by  his  marriage.  Once 
more  he  entered  military  service,  under  the  .July  Government, 
which  macU*  him  a  colonel.  In  1839  he  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Arabs  in  Africa.  [A  Bachelor's  Establishment. 
Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 
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Bndau  (Josepli),  pain  tor;  younger  brnther  nf  Philippe 
Bridau;  bom  in  1799.  Ho  studied  witli  tiro??,  and  made 
his  first  exhibit  at  the  Salon  of  1823.  lie  rocfived  great 
itimulus  from  his  fellow^membors  of  the  "Wnaele/*  in  rue 
Quatre-Vent.s^  alj?o  from  his  master,  frtim  (Seranl  and  from 
MIIp.  di*s  Touchi'3,  Moreover  he  wa^i  a  hard-work* t  and  an 
artist  of  genius.  He  waa  decorated  in  1827,  and  alx>ut 
1839,  through  the  interest  of  the  Com  to  do  8<jnz>%  for 
whose  homo  he  had  formerly  done  some  work,  he  married 
the  only  daughter  of  a  retired  farmer,  now  a  niilhrmaire. 
On  th^  death  of  Iub  brnther  PhjUpi>e,  he  inherited  his  house 
in  rue  de  Berlin,  his  estat-e  of  Brambourg,  and  his  title  of 
cfimte.  [A  liachelor^s  Establishment,  A  Distingmshed 
Fro\incial  at  Paris.  A  Start  in  Life.]  Joseph  Bridau 
ma*le  some  vignettes  fr»r  the  works  of  Canalis,  [Mndestje 
Mignoii.]  He  was  intimate  with  Hippolyto  Schinner,  whom 
he  hiicl  known  at  Gros*  studio.  [The  Purse.]  Shortly  after 
1830,  he  was  firesf^nt  at  an  "at  liome'*  at  Mile,  des  Toiiches, 
when  Henri  de  Marsay  told  about  his  first  love  affair.  [An- 
other Study  ijf  Woman.]  In  1832  he  rushed  in  t<j  see  Pierre 
Grassou,  bormwt^  five  luiudred  francs  of  him,  and  told 
him  to  '*  cater  to  his  talent "  and  even  to  plunge  into  literature 
since  he  was  nothing  mtire  than  a  j>oor  painter.  At  this 
same  time,  Joseph  Bridau  piiinted  the  dining- hall  in  the 
D*Arthe2  chateau.  [Pierre  Grassou.]  He  was  a  friend  of 
Marie  Gaston^  and  was  attendant  at  his  marriage  with 
Jx»uiso  de  Clianlieu,  widow  of  Maeumer,  in  1833.  [Letters 
of  Two  Bridpis.]  He  aiso  assisted  at  the  wedding  of  Steinboek 
with  Horteni5e  Hulot,  aiifl  in  1838,  at  the  instigation  of  Stld- 
mann,  dublHxl  in  with  I^n  de  Lora  to  raise  four  thousand 
francs  for  the  Pole,  wlio  was  imimsoned  fur  debt.  He  harl 
made  the  portrait  of  Jos6pim  Mirah.  [Giusin  Betty.]  In 
1839,  at  Mme.  Mont  cornet  *5.  Joseph  Bridau  praised  the 
talent  and  character  displayed  l>y  Dorlange,  the  sculptor, 
[Thf*  Membc^r  for  Arcis,] 

Bridau  (Flore  Brazier,  Maciaaie  Philippe*),  born  in  1787 
at  Vatan  Indre,  known  as  "La  Rabouilleuse^  ■*  on  acciiunt 
jC  her  uncle  having  put  her  to  work,  when  a  child,  at  stirring 
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up  (to  ''rabouiller")  the  streamlets,  so  that  he  might  find 
crayfishes.  She  was  noticed  on  account  of  her  great  beauty 
by  Dr.  Rouget  of  Issoudun,  and  taken  to  his  home  in  1799. 
Jean-Jacques  Rouget,  the  doctor's  son,  became  much  enam- 
ored of  her,  but  obtained  favor  only  through  his  money.  On 
her  part  she  was  smitten  with  Maxence  Gilet,  whom  she 
entertained  in  the  house  of  the  old  bachelor  at  the  latter's 
expense.  But  ever>'thing  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
Philippe*  Bridau  at  Issoudun.  Gilet  was  killed  in  a  dud, 
and  Rouget  married  La  Rabouilleuse  in  1823.  Left  a  widow 
soon  after,  she  married  the  soldier.  She  died  in  Paris  in 
1828,  abandoned  by  her  husband,  in  the  greatest  distress, 
a  prey  to  innumerable  terrible  complaints,  the  products  of  the 
dissolute  life  into  which  Philippe  Bridau  had  designedlythro^n 
her.  She  dwelt  then  on  rue  du  Houssay,  on  the  fifth  floor. 
She  left  here  for  the  Dubois  Hospital  in  Faubourg  Saint- 
Denis.     [A  Bachelor's  Rstablishment.] 

Bridau  (Madame  Joseph),  only  daughter  of  Leger,  an  old 
farmer,  afterwards  a  multi-millionaire  at  Beaumont-sur- 
Oise;  married  to  the  painter  Joseph  Bridau  about  1839. 
[A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Brigaut  (Major),  of  Pen-Hoel,  Vendue;  retired  major 
of  the  Catholic  Army  which  contested  with  the  French 
Republic.  A  man  of  iron,  but  devout  and  entirely  unselfish. 
He  had  served  under  Charette,  Mercier,  the  Baron  du  Gu6nic 
and  the  Marquis  de  Montauran.  He  died  in  1819,  six  months 
after  Mme.  Lorrain,  the  widow  of  a  major  in  the  Imperial 
Army,  whom  he  was  said  to  have  consoled  on  the  loss  of 
her  husband.  Major  Brigaut  had  received  twenty-fieven 
wounds.     [Pierrette.    The  Chouans.] 

Brigaut  (Jacques),  son  of  Major  Brigaut;  bom  about 
1811.  Childhood  companion  of  Piern»tte  Lorrain,  whom 
he  loved  in  innocent  fa.shion  similar  to  that  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  and  whose  love  was  reciprocated  in  the  same  way. 
When  Pierrette  was  sent  to  Provins,  to  the  home  of  the 
Rogrons,  her  relatives,  Jacques  also  went  to  this  town  and 
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worked  at  the  carpenter^s  trade.  He  was  present  at  the 
dt*ath*l>0€l  of  the  young  girl  and  immediately  thereafter 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  j  he  became  head  of  a  battalion,  after 
having  several  times  sought  death  vainly.     [Pierrette.] 

Brigitte,    (S€€  Cottin,  Madame,) 

Brigttte,  sen  ant  of  Chesnel  from  1795  on.  In  1824  she 
was  still  with  him  in  me  du  Bereai!,  AJen^n,  at  the  time 
of  the  pranks  of  the  ynimg  D'Esgngnon.  Brigitte  humored 
the  gormandizing  of  her  master,  the  only  weakness  of  the 
goodman.     [Jealnnsies    cjf    a   Country    Town,] 

BrigQolet,  clerk  ^vith  lawyer  Bordin  in  1806.  [A  Start 
in  Life,] 

Brisetout  (H^loTse),  mistreas  of  Wlestin  Crevel  in  1838, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  elected  mayor.  She  succeeded 
Jos^pha  Mirah,  in  a  little  house  on  rue  Clisuchatj,  after  having 
livecl  on  rue  Notre-Dame-de  T/irette.  [Cousin  Betty.]  In 
1844-1845  she  was  prtmilre  dansemr  in  the  Th^^tre  du  Boule- 
vard, when  she  was  claimed  by  both  Bixiou  and  daudissart^, 
her  manager.  She  was  a  very  literar}^  young  woman,  much 
spoken  of  in  Bohemian  circles  for  deganoe  and  gracioiisness. 
She  knew  all  the  great  artists,  and  favored  her  kinsman, 
the  musician  Garangeot.  [0>usin  Pons.]  Towards  the  end 
of  tJie  reign  of  Ijoim  Philippe,  she  had  Isidore  Bautloyor 
for  a  "protector'*;  he  was  then  mayor  of  the  arrondisse- 
m**nt  of  Paris,  which  included  the  Palais  Royale,  [The 
Middle  aasses,] 


b,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Paris,  time  of  Louis 
Philippe.  A  materialist  and  successor  to  Bichat,  and 
Cabanis.  At  the  hea*i  of  the  "Organists/*  opposed 
to  CamdriFtus  head  of  the  "Vitalbts/*  He  was  called  in 
consultation  regarding  Raphael  de  Valentin,  whose  condition 
was  serious.    [The  Magic  Skin,] 

BrochoE^  a  half-pay  soldier  who,  in  1822,  tended  the  horees 
and  did  chores  for  Mon^mi,  manager  uf  Predea,  the  estate 
of  the  Comte  de  S^risy,     [A  Start  in  Life*J 
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Bro6Bard  C^Iadame;,  widow  received  at  Mme.  de  Bargeton's, 
at  Angouleme  in  1821.  Poor  but  well-bom,  she  sought 
to  mam*^  her  daughter,  and  in  the  end,  despite  her  precise 
dignity  and  "sour-sweetness, ""  she  got  along  fairiy  wdl 
with  the  other  sex.     [Lost  Illusions.] 

Bro6Bard  (Camille  du),  daughter  of  the  preceding.  Bom 
in  1794.  Heshy  and  impodng.  Posed  as  a  good  pianist. 
Not  yet  married  at  twenty-seven.     [Lost  Illuidons.] 

Bxmsette  (Abb6),  bom  about  1790;  cur^  of  Blangy,  Bur- 
gundy, in  1823,  at  the  time  when  General  de  Montcomet 
was  struggling  with  the  peasantry'.  The  abb6  himself  was 
an  object  of  their  defiance  and  hatred.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  a  good  bourgeoisie  family  of  Autun,  a  faithfiJ  prelate, 
an  obstinate  Royalist  and  a  man  of  intelligence.  [The  Peas- 
antry'.] In  1840  he  became  a  cur6  at  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg 
Slunt-Germain,  and  at  the  request  of  Mme.  de  Grandlieu, 
be  interested  himself  in  remo\'ing  Calyste  du  Gu^nic  from 
ihe  clutches  of  Mme.  de  Rochefidc  and  restoring  him  to 
his  \*ife.     [Beatrix.] 

Brouet  (Joseph),  a  Chouan  who  died  of  wounds  received 
in  the  fight  of  La  Pdlerine  or  at  the  siege  of  Foug^res,  in  1799. 
[The  Chouans.] 

Brotisson  (Doctor),  attended  the  banker  Jean-FrW6ric 
Taillefer,  a  short  time  before  the  financier's  death.  [The 
Red  Inn.] 

Bruce  (Gabriel),  alias  Gros-Jean,  one  of  the  fiercest  Chouans 
of  the  Fontaine  division.  Implicated  in  the  affair  of  the 
"Chauffeurs  of  Mortagne"  in  1809.  Condemned  to  death 
for  contumacy.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Bruel  (Du),  chief  of  division  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior, 
imder  the  Empire.  A  friend  of  Bridau  senior,  retired  on 
the  advent  of  Restoration.  He  was  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  widow  Bridau,  coming  each  evening  for  a  game  of 
cards  at  her  house,  on  rue  Mazarine,  with  his  old-time  col- 
leagues, Claparon  and  Desroches.  These  three  old  employes 
were  called  the  "  Three  Sages  of  Greece ''  by  Mmes.  Bridau 
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and  Deseoiiiga.  M.  (iij  Bniel  wm  desceiiderl  of  a  contractor 
eoiiobknl  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Loub  XIV,  He  died 
about  1821.     [A  Bachelor's  Egrtabllghment] 

Bruel  (Madame  du),  wife  of  the  preceding*  She  survived 
hirn.  She  was^  the  mother  of  the  dramatic  author  Jean- 
I-'ranQoiB  du  Bruel,  christened  Cxirsy  on  the  Parisian  bill- 
hoards.  Althoufrh  a  bourgeoisie  of  etrict  Ideas,  Mnie.  du 
Bruel  welcomed  the  dancer  Tulliai  who  became  her  daughter- 
in-law,     [A  Prince  of  Bohemia.] 

Bruel  (Jeau-Frangois  du),  aon  of  the  preceding;  bom 
about  1797.  In  1816  he  obtained  a  place  under  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  thafiks  to  the  favor  of  the  Due  de  Navarreins. 
(A  Bachelor's  R^tabliahnient.]  He  was  fluli-chief  of  Ra- 
bourilin*s  office  when  the  latter,  in  1824,  contested  with  M. 
Baudoyer  for  a  place  of  divij^ion  chief,  [Tlie  Government 
Clerks.]  In  NovembiT^  1825,  Jean-Frangoi,s  du  Bruel  assisted 
at  a  biHrakfast  given  at  the  "  Roeher  tie  Cancale  ■  *  to  the 
clerks  of  Desroch<:>s*  office  by  Ir^*d^ric  Marest  who  was  treating 
to  celebrate  his  incoming,  He  was  pfesent  also  at  the  orgy 
which  followed  at  Florentine's  home.  [A  Start  in  life.] 
M*  du  Bruel  successively  rose  to  be  chief  of  bureau,  director, 
councillor  of  state^  deputy,  peer  of  France  and  commander 
of  the  JjCgion  of  Honor;  he  received  the  title  of  count  and 
entered  one  of  the  classes  in  the  Institute.  All  thia  was 
accomplished  through  !iLs  wife,  Oaudine  ChafFaroux,  formerly 
the  dancer,  TuUia,  whom  he  married  in  1829.  [A  Prince 
of  Bohemia.  The  Middle  Classes.]  For  a  long  lime  he 
wrote  vaudeville  sketches  over  the  name  of  Cursy.  Nathan, 
,tho  poet,  found  it  necessary  to  unite  vn\h  htm.     Pu  Bruel 

lultl  make  use*  of  the  author's  iileas,  condensing  tlicm 
into  small,  sprightly  skits  which  always  scortKl  succt^^es 
for  the  aclars,  Du  Bruel  and  Nathan  discovered  the  actress 
Florine.  They  were  the  autht>rs  of  **L'Alcmle  dans  Fern- 
barras,"  an  imbroLrlio  in  three  acts,  played  at  the  ThMtre 
du  Panorama-Dram ntique  abnit  1822*  when  Flnrine  made 
her  d^but,  playing  with  Corulie  mid  Bonff^,  the  latti^r 
under  the  name  of  VignoL  [A  I Hstinguished  Pro\nncial 
iit  Paris.     A  Daughter  of  Eve.] 
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Bruel  (Claudine  Chaff aroux,  Madame  du),  born  at  Nanterre 
in  1799.  One  of  the  preniiere  danseuses  of  the  Op^ra 
from  1817  to  1827.  For  several  years  she  was  the  mistress 
of  the  Due  de  Rh6tor6  [A  Bachelor's  Establishment],  and 
afterwards  of  Jean-Frangois  du  Bruel,  who  was  much  in 
love  with  her  in  1823,  and  married  her  in  1829.  She  had 
then  left  the  stage.  About  1834  she  met  Charles  Edouard 
de  la  Palf^rine  and  formed  a  violent  attachment  for  him. 
In  order  to  please  him  and  pose  in  his  eyes  as  a  great  lady, 
she  lu^ed  her  husband  to  the  constant  pursuit  of  honors, 
and  finally  achieved  the  title  of  countess.  Nevertheless 
she  continued  to  play  the  lady  of  propriety  and  foimd  entrance 
into  bourgeoisie  society.  [A  Prince  of  Bohemia.  A  Dis- 
tinguished Provincial  at  Paris.  Letters  of  Two  Brides.]  In 
1840,  to  please  Mme.  Colleville,  her  friend,  she  tried  to  obtain 
a  decoration  for  Thuillier.  [The  Middle  Classes.]  Mme. 
du  Bruel  bore  the  name  of  TuUia  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
"gallant"  circle.  She  lived  then  in  rue  Chauchat,  in  a 
house  afterwards  occupied  by  Mmes.  Mirah  and  Brisetout, 
when  Claudine  moved  after  her  marriage  to  rue  de  la  Victoire. 

Brunet,  bailiff  at  Blangy,  Burgundy,  in  1823.  He  was 
also  councillor  of  the  Canton  during  the  Terror,  having  for 
practitioners  Michel  Vert  alias  Vermichel  and  Fourchon  the 
elder.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Bnmner  (G6d^on),  father  of  Fr^d^ric  Brunner.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  Restoration  and  of  Louis  Philippe  he 
owned  the  great  Holland  House  at  Frankford-on-the-Main. 
One  of  the  early  railway  projectors.  He  died  about  1844, 
leaving  four  millions.  Calvinist.  Twice  married.  [Cousin 
Pons.] 

Bnmner  (Madame),  first  wife  of  CJ6d6on  Brunner,  and 
mother  of  Fr6d6ric  Brunner.  A  relative  of  the  Virlaz  family, 
well-to-do  Jewish  furriers  of  Leipsic.  A  converted  Jew. 
Her  dowry  was  the  basis  of  her  husband's  fortune.  She 
died  young,  leaving  a  son  aged  but  twelve.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Brunner  (Madame),  second  wife  of  G6deon  Brunner. 
The  only  daughter  of  a  German  inn-keeper.     She  had  been 
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badly  srpaili?d  by  her  pareats.  Sterile,  dissipated  and 
prociigal^  die  raaile  her  hiisbaiKl  very  unhappy,  thus  avenging 
the  first  Mme.  Brunner.  She  was  a  step-mother  of  the  most 
abominable  sort,  launching  her  stepson  into  an  unbridled 
life,  hopuig*that  debauchery  would  devour  both  the  child 
fud   the  Jemsh   fortune*     After  ten  years  t*f  wedded  life 

died  before  her  pai^uts,  having  made  great  inroads 
upon  Q(^d&on  Bmnoer's  proper 1 3%     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Bnmner  (Freti^^rle),  only  mn  of  GM6on  Brunner,  born 
within  the  first  four  years  of  the  c^ntur>'.  He  ran  through 
his  malerual  irdieritanee  by  silly  dissipations,  and  then 
helped  his  friend  Williehu  8ehwalj  to  make  away  with  the 
hundred  thousand  franes  his  pai^nts  had  left  him.  Without 
r««ourees  and  cast  adrift  by  his  father  he  \\'ent  to  Paris 
in  1835,  wherei  upon  the  re  commend  alio  n  of  Graff,  the  inn- 
ke*'j>4^r,  he  obtained  a  position  with  Keller  at  six  hundred 
francs  per  annum.  In  1843  he  was  only  two  thousand 
francs  ahead ;  but  G4d^on  Brunner  having  died,  he  became 
a  multi-millionaire.  Then  for  friendships  sake  he  founded, 
witli  his  chum  Wilhelmi  tlie  banking  house  uf  "  Bnmncr, 
Schwab  &  Co-/^  on  rue  Richelieu,  between  rue  Neuve-dcs- 
Pet  its-Champs  and  nie  Villedo,  in  a  magnificent  budding 
belonging  to  the  tailor,  Wolfgang  Graff,  Fr^kl^ric  Brunner 
had  bi^n  presented  by  Sylvalu  Pons  I0  the  CamuFots  dc  Mar* 
vUle;  he  woulti  have  married  their  daughter  had  she  not 
bt*t'n  the  only  child.  The  breaking  off  of  thia  match  involved 
ala«j  the  rt^lations  of  Pons  with  the  DeMarv'ille  family  and 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  musician.     [C<*usin  PonsJ 

Bruno,  fa/*f  de  chambre  of  Corentin  at  Pussy^  on  rue 
des  Vignes,  in  1S3D.  [Scenes  from  a  0>urtesran^a  Life.J 
Alwut  1840  ho  \\a^  again  in  the  ^cr\'iee  of  Corentin^  who 
was  now  knouii  a*s  M.  du  Port  ail  and  livt**!  *m  rue  Honor4- 
Clievalier,  at  Paris.  [Tlie  Middle  Class**.]  This  name  is 
aometimea  Bp(4]ed  Bnineau, 

Brutiia,  pniprietor  of  the  Hotel  des  Troifi-Maiu-es  in  the 
Crande-Rue.  Aleuyon,  in  1790,  where  Alphonse  dc  Montauran 
met  Mile,  de  Verneuil  for  the  first  time.     [The  Cliouans.] 
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Buneaud  (Madame)  ran  a  bourgeoisie  boarding-house  in 
opposition  to  Mme.  Vauquer  on  the  heights  of  Sainte- 
Genevidvo,  Paris,  in  1819.    [Father  Goriot.] 

Butifer,  noted  hunter,  poacher  and  smuggler,  li\'ing  in 
the  village  hard  by  Grenoble,  where  Dr.  Benassis  located, 
during  the  Restoration.  When  the  doctor  arrived  in  the 
.country,  Butifer  drew  a  bead  on  him,  in  a  comer  of  the 
forest.  Later,  however,  he  became  entirely  devoted  to 
him.  He  was  charged  by  Genestas  with  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  this  officer^s  adopted  son.  It  may  be  that  Butifer 
enlisted  in  Genestas'  regiment,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Benassis. 
[The  Country  Doctor.] 

Butscha  (Jean),  head-clerk  of  Maitre  Latoumelle,  a  notary 
at  Ha\Te  in  1829.  Born  about  1804.  The  natural  son  of 
a  Swedish  sailor  and  a  Demoiselle  Jacmin  of  Honfleur.  A 
hunchback.  A  type  of  intelligence  and  devotion.  Entirely 
subservient  to  Modeste  Mignon,  whom  he  loved  without 
hope;  he  aided,  by  many  adroit  methods,  to  bring  about 
her  marriage  with  Ernest  de  la  Bri^re.  Butscha  decided 
that  this  union  would  make  the  young  lady  happy.  [Modeste 
Mignon.  5 

C 

Cabirolle,  in  charge  of  the  stages  of  Minoret-Levrault, 
postmaster  of  Nemours.  Probably  a  widower,  with  one 
son.  About  1837,  a  sexagenarian,  he  married  Antoinette 
Patris,  railed  La  Bougival,  who  was  over  fifty,  but  whose 
income  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  francs.  [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Cabirolle,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  1830  he  was  Dr. 
Min()ret\s  coachman  at  Nemours?.  LattT  he  was  coachman 
U)V  Savinien  de  Portenduere,  after  the  vieomte*s  marriage 
with  I'rsule  Mirouet.     [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Cabirolle  (Madame),  wife  of  Cabirolle  senior.  Born  Antoi- 
nette Patris  in  17SG,  of  a  {^oor  family  of  ha  Bresse.  Widow 
of  a  workman  named  Pierre  alias  Boujrival;  she  wa^s  usually 
designated  by  the  latter  name.     After  havhig  Ikvu  Ursule 
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MiToneVB  tmrm,  she  became  Dr.  Minoret's  servant,  marr>'ing 
Cabirnlle  alxjut  1837.     [Ursule  MirouetJ 

Cabirolle  (Sfaflaine),  mother  of  Florentine,  the  dansnisc, 
Forau'iiy  jaiiitrt^ss  rm  rue  Pa^kmrelle,  but  living  in  1820 
\vith  her  daughter  on  rue  de  Crussol  in  a  modest  affluence 
assured  by  Cai^dot  the  old  silk-dealer,  since  1817,  According 
to  GirondeaUj  she  was  a  woman  of  sense.  [A  .Start  in  Life, 
A  Bachelor's  EstablislLment.] 

CabiroUe  (Agathe- Florentine),  known  as  Florentine;  born 
in  lHt)4.  In  181 7^  ni>on  leaving  Coulon's  class,  she  was 
discovered  by  Cardot,  the  old  silk- merchant,  and  established 
by  him  with  her  mother  in  a  relatively  comfortable  fiat 
on  rue  de  CruasoL  After  having  been  featureil  at  the  Gait^ 
theatre,  in  1S20,  she  danced  for  the  first  time  in  a  sfK^etaeular 
drama  entitled  '*The  Ruins  of  Babylon/'*  InimcHliat^ly 
aft^Twards  she  succeeded  Mariette  as  prfmurc  dan^wuse  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Port^MSaint-Martin.  Then  in  1823  she 
made  her  d6but  at  the  Op6ra  in  a  trio  skit  with  Mariette 
and  Tullia.  At  the  time  when  Canlot  **  jmit^^ctrd  *^  her, 
she  had  for  lover  the  retired  Captain  Ginindeau,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Philippe  Bridau,  to  whom  she  gave  money  when 
in  need.  In  1825  Horentine  ocenpied  C4>ralie'3  old  flat, 
now  for  some  three  years,  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  Oscar 
Huitson  hist  at  play  tlie  money  entrusted  to  him  b\'  his 
employer,  l)esrocht*s  the  attorney,  and  was  surprised  by 
hia  uncle,  Cartlot.  [A  Start  in  Life,  I^ost  Ilhisions.  A 
Pisrmguislied  Provincial  at  Paris,  A  Bachelor's  Establish- 
ment.] 

C«lK)t   (Armand-Hippolyte),  a  native  of  Toulouse  who, 

in  18fH),  cBtabliFhed  a  hair-<lreseing  salon  on  the  Plao*  dc* 
la  Bourse,  Paris,  On  the  a^hice  of  his  customer^  the  poet 
Parny,  he  hail  taken  the  name  of  MariiiSf  a  sobriquet  wliieh 
atuek  to  the  establishment.  In  1845  Cubot  had  earned 
ini^ome  of  twenty-four  thousand  francs  and  lived  at 
Lilxiurne,  while  a  fifth  Marius,  ciUled  Itougin,  niana^e<l 
the  business  ftmnded  by  him.     [Th*-  rnconMcious  Hiunorists,] 

t  H>  fteu<v-Cluurl£«(iuinK.rl  tki  fnx4!>#«'(.Miurt;  I^lAToa  luf  this  ntmi  Uimmt  I'mia  in 
1%W. 
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Cabot  (Marie-Anne),  known  as  Lajeunesse,  an  old  servant 
of  Marquis  Carol  d'Esgrignon.  Implicated  in  the  affair 
of  the  "Chauffeurs  of  Mortagne"  and  executed  in  1809. 
prhe  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Cachan,  attorney  at  AngoulSme  under  the  Restoration. 
He  and  Petit-Claud  had  similar  business  interests  and  the 
same  clients.  In  1S30  Cachan,  now  mayor  of  Marsac,  had 
dealings  with  the  S^chards.  [Lost  Illusions.  Scenes  from 
a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Cadenet,  Parisian  wine-merchant,  in  1840,  on  the  groimd- 
floor  of  a  furnished  lodging-house,  corner  of  rue  des  Postes 
and  rue  des  Poules.  C^rizet  also  dwelt  there  at  that  time. 
Cadenet,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  house,  had  something 
to  do  with  the  transactions  of  C^rizet,  the  "banker  of  the 
poor."     [The  Middle  Qasses.] 

Cadignan  (Prince  de),  a  powerful  lord  of  the  former  r^me, 
father  of  the  Due  de  Maufrigneuse,  father-in-law  of  the 
Due  de  Navarreins.  Ruined  by  the  Revolution,  he  had 
regained  his  properties  and  income  on  the  accession  of 
the  Bourbons.  But  he  was  a  spendthrift  and  devoured 
everything.  He  also  ruined  his  wife.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  some  time  before  the  Revolution  of  July.  [The  Secrets 
of  a  Princess.]  At  the  end  of  1829,  the  Prince  de  Cadignan, 
then  Grand  Huntsman  to  Charles  X.,  rode  in  a  great  chase 
where  were  also  found,  amid  a  ver}'^  aristocratic  throng, 
the  Due  d'H6rouville,  organizer  of  the  jaunt,  Canalis  and 
Ernest  de  la  Bri^rc,  all  three  of  whom  were  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  Modeste  Mignon.     [Modcste  Mignon.] 

Cadignan  (Prince  and  Princesse  de),  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  preceding.  (See  Maufrigneuse,  Due  and 
Duchesse  de.) 

Cadine  (Jenny),  actress  at  the  Gymnase  theatre,  times 
of  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.  The  most  frolicsome  of 
women,  the  only  rival  of  Ddjazet.  Born  in  1814.  Dis- 
covered, trained  and  "protected"  from  thirteen  years  old 
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on,  by  Baron  Hulot.  Intimate  friend  of  Josdpha  Mirali* 
[Oousin  Betty.]  Between  1835  and  1840,  while  maintained 
by  Couture,  she  livetl  on  rue  Blanche  in  a  delightful  little 
ground-floor  flat  with  ita  own  garden.  Fabien  du  Ronceret 
cmd  Mme.  Sebontz  succeeded  her  here.  [Beatrix,]  In  1845 
she  was  Massol's  mistress  and  lived  on  rue  de  la  Victoire, 
At  this  time,  she  apparently  led  astray  in  short  order  Palafox 
Gazonal,  who  had  lie^n  taken  to  her  home  by  Bixiou  and 
L^on  de  Lara,  [The  Unconscious  Humorists.]  About  thia 
time  she  was  the  \ictim  of  a  jewelry  theft.  After  the  arrest 
of  the  thieves  her  property  was  returned  by  Saint-Est^ve 
— Vautrin— who  was  then  chief  of  the  special  service.  [The 
Member  for  Arcis.] 

Cadot  (Mademoiselle),  old  servant-mistreas  of  Judge  Blon- 
det  at  Alen^on,  during  the  Restoration,  She  pampered  her 
master,  and,  like  him,  preferred  the  elder  of  the  magistrate's 
two  sons.     [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town,] 

Cahri  (Th^dore),  alia«  Madeleine.  Born  in  1803,  A 
Cfirsican  eoiiflemned  to  the  galleys  for  life  on  account  of 
eleven  murders  tNimmitt^d  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen. 
A  member  of  the  same  gang  wnth  Vautrin  from  1819  to  1820, 
Escaped  with  him.  Having  assassinat-etl  the  widow  Pigeau 
of  Nanterre.  in  May,  1830,  he  was  rearrested  and  this  time 
s<!ntt'nced  to  death.  The  plotting  of  Vautrin,  who  Iwre 
for  him  an  unnatural  affection,  saved  his  life;  the  sentence 
was  commuted,     fScenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life,] 

Cambon,  lumber  merchant,  a  deputy  mayor  to  Benassis, 
in  1829,  in  a  community  near  Grenoble,  and  a  devoted 
a^iBtant  in  the  work  of  regeneration  undertaken  by  the 
doctor.     [The  Cbuntry  Doctor.] 

Cambremer  (Pierre),  fisherman  of  Croialc  on  the  Ijower- 
l/iire*  lime  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  for  the  honor  of  a  jen- 
pardisEe<l  name*  hatl  east  his  only  son  into  the  sea  and  after- 
wards remained  deeolatc  and  a  widower  on  a  cliff  near 
by,  in  expiation  of  Ids  crime  induced  by  paternal  justice. 
[A  Seaside  Ttage<l>\    Beatrix.) 
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Cambremer  (Joseph),  younger  brother  of  Pierre  Cam- 
bremer,  father  of  Pierrette,  called  Perotte.  [A  Seasidr 
Tragedy.] 

Cambremer  (Jacques),  only  son  of  Pierre  Cambremei 
and  Jacquette  Brouin.  Spoiled  by  his  parents,  his  mothei 
especially,  he  became  a  rascal  of  the  worst  type.  Jacques 
Cambremer  evaded  justice  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
his  father  gagged  him  and  cast  him  into  the  sea.  [A  Sea^de 
Tragedy.] 

Cambremer  (Madame),  bom  Jacquette  Brouin,  wife  of 
Pierre  Cambremer  and  mother  of  Jacques.  She  was  of 
Gu^rande;  was  educated;  could  write  "like  a  clerk";  taught 
her  son  to  read  and  this  brought  about  his  ruin.  She  was 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  beautiful  Brouin.  She  died  a 
few  days  after  Jacques.     [A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 

Cambremer  (Pierrette),  known  as  Perotte;  daughter  of 
Joseph  Cambremer;  niece  of  Pierre  and  his  goddaughter. 
Every  morning  the  sweet  and  charming  creature  came  to 
bring  her  uncle  the  bread  and  water  upon  which  he  subsisted. 
[A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 

Cam^ristus,  celebrated  physician  of  Paris  under  Louis 
Philippe ;  the  Ballanchc  of  medicine  and  one  of  the  defenders 
of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Van  Helmont ;  chief  of  the  "  Vital- 
ists"  opposed  to  Brisset  who  headed  the  "Organists."  He 
as  well  as  Brisset  was  called  in  consultation  regarding  a 
very  serious  malady  afflicting  Raphael  de  Valentin.  [The 
Magic  Skin.] 

Camps  (Octave  de),  lover  then  husband  of  Mme.  Firmiani. 
She  made  him  restore  the  entire  fortune  of  a  family  named 
Bourgneuf,  ruined  in  a  lawsuit  by  Octave's  father,  thus 
reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  living  by  teaching 
mathematics.  He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
met  Mme.  Firmiani.  He  married  her  first  at  Gretna  Green. 
The  marriage  at  Paris  took  place  in  1824  or  1825.  Before 
marriage,  Octave  dc  Camps  lived  on  rue  dc  TObservance. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Abb6  de  Camps,  so  well 
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known  among  bookmen  antf  savants.  [Madame  Finniani.] 
Oeta%T  dc  Camps  roappfurs  as  an  imnma'ster,  dttring  the 
iTign  of  Tx^uis  Philippo,  At  tlib  time  he  rarely  resided  at 
Paris,     [The  Member  for  Arcis*] 

Camps  (Madame  Ortave  de),  n^e  Cadigiifln;  niece  of  the 
oltl  Ffiace  dc  Cadignan;  cousin  of  the  Due  de  Maufrigneiisc. 
In  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  married  M.  Fimiiaiii, 
receiver-general  in  the  departnieut  of  Montenotte,  SL 
Finniiini  died  in  Greece  about  1322,  and  she  became 
Mme.  de  Cainjis  in  1824  or  1825.  At  this  time  she  di\^t 
on  rue  du  Bac  and  had  entr6e  into  the  home  of  Prineesse 
de  Blaniont-Cliau\Tj%  the  oracle  r*f  Fanbourg  Saint-Germain. 
An  aeconiplished  and  excellent  la^lVi  loved  even  by  her  rivals^ 
tlie  r>uchpi?i4e  de  Maufrigneiise,  her  cnimin,  Mine,  de  Macuraer 
— I/ouiae  de  Chaulieii — and  the  Marquise  d'Espard.  [Ma- 
dame Firmiani,]  She  welcomed  anrl  protected  Mme.  Xavicr 
RalH>urdin.  ffhe  Gr>\'eriimeiit  Clerks.]  At  the  close  of 
1S2I  she  gave  a  ball  where  Ciiarlcj?  dt-  \'andene,sm»  made 
the  aequaintanee  of  Mme.  (rAiglemf)nt  whose*  lover  he 
became.  [A  Woman  of  Thirty,]  In  1834  Mme,  Octave 
de  Camps  tried  to  check  the  slanders  going  the  rnumls  at 
the  expense  of  Mme.  F^lix  de  Vanticnesse,  who  had  com  pro- 
mi^  hersi'lf  fsomewhai  on  account  of  the  poet  Nathan; 
and  Mme.  de  Caiu)>s  gave  the  young  woman  st»me  good 
advicf^*  [A  IJaughter  of  Eve.]  On  another  occasion  she 
gavee?ccee<!ingly  troud  conns*'!  to  Mme.  de  TEstorade,  who  \\  as 
afraid  of  being  smitten  with  SaJlenauve.  [The  Member  for 
ArclsJ  Mme.  Firmlani,  "  that  ism^ "  shared  her  time  bet^Tcen 
Pari??  and  the  furnaces  of  NL  de  Camps;  but  she  gave  the 
Litirr  much  the  preference — at  least  so  said  one  of  her  inti- 
mate friends,  Mme.  de  FEstorade.     [The  Meml>er  for  Arcis.] 

C^muset,  one  of  Bourignord's  assumed  namt^, 

Camusot,  silk-merchanl ,  nie  des  Rourdonnais,  Paris, 
under  the  U^^Muration.  Born  in  1765.  8on-indaw  and 
gucce«S(>r  of  CarJot,  whase  eUh*st  daughter  he  hwl  tnarried. 
At  that  tinie  he  was  a  widower,  his  fiist  Tivife  being  a  Demoi- 
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selle  Pons,  sole  heiress  of  the  celebrated  Pons  family, 
embroiderers  to  the  Court  during  the  Empire.  About 
1834  Camusot  retired  from  business,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Council,  deputy,  peer  of  France  and 
baron.  He  had  four  children.  In  1821-1822  he  maintained 
Coralie,  who  became  so  violently  enamored  of  Lucien 
de  Rubempr^.  Although  she  abandoned  him  for  Lucien, 
he  promised  the  poet,  after  the  actress'  death,  that  he  would 
purchase  for  her  a  permanent  plot  in  the  cemetery  of  Pftre- 
Lachaise.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.  A  Bache- 
lor's Establishment.  Cousin  Pons.]  Later  he  was  intimate 
with  Fanny  Beaupr6  for  some  time.  [The  Muse  of  the  De- 
partment.] He  and  his  wife  were  present  at  C^sar  Birotteau's 
big  ball  in  December,  1818;  he  was  also  chosen  commissary- 
judge  of  the  perfumer's  bankruptcy,  instead  of  Gobenheim- 
Keller,  who  was  first  designated.  [C^sar  Birotteau.]  He 
had  dealings  mth  the  Gillaumes,  clothing  merchants,  rue 
Saint-Denis.    [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.] 

Camusot  de  Marville,  son  of  Camusot  the  silk-merchant 
by  his  first  marriage.  Born  about  1794.  During  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  he  took  the  name  of  a  Nonnan  estate  and 
green,  Marville,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  himself 
and  a  half-brother.  In  1824,  then  a  judge  at  Alengon, 
he  helped  render  an  alibi  decision  in  favor  of  Victumien 
d'Esgrignon,  who  really  was  guilty.  [Cousin  Pons.  Jeal- 
ousies of  a  Country  Town.]  He  was  judge  at  Paris  in  1828, 
and  was  appointed  to  replace  Popinot  in  the  court  which 
was  to  render  a  decision  concerning  the  appeal  for  inter- 
diction presented  by  Mme.  d'Espard  against  her  husband. 
[The  Commission  in  Lunacy.]  In  May,  1830,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  judge  of  instruction,  he  prepared  a  report  tending 
to  the  liberation  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr6,  accused  of  assassi- 
nating Esther  Gobseck.  But  the  suicide  of  the  poet  rendered 
the  proposed  measure  useless,  besides  upsetting,  momentarily, 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  magistrate.  [Scenes  from 
a  Courtesan's  Life.]  Camusot  de  Marville  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Nautos.  lu  1844  he  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris  and  commander  of  the  L^on 
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Honor.    At  this  time?  he  lived  in  a  house  on  ruo  do  HauovrPi 

purcba5*efi  by  him  in  1834,  where*  he  received  tho  musician 
Finitf,  a  Lfjumnof  his.    The  Prosidentde  Marville  was  elected 
puty  in  1S46.    [Cotisin  Pons.] 


■pflle. 


Camusot  de   Marville    (Madame),   born  Thirion,   Marie- 

^cilc-Am6lte,  in  171l*S.     Daughter  of  an  usher  of  the  Cabinet 

of   Louis  XVIII*    Wife   of  the   magistrate.     In   1814  she 

frf'quenttxl  the  studio  of  the   painter  Servin,   who   had   a 

for  young  ladies.     This  studio  contained  two  factions; 

Thirion  beaded  the  party  of  the  nobility,  though  of 

"onUnary  birth,  and  persecuted  CJinevra  di  Piombo.  of  the 

B<mapartlst   party.      [The   Vendetta.]     In    1818   she   was 

in\4ted  to  accompany  her  father  and  mother  to  the  famous 

11  of  C6sar  Birotteau.     It  was  about  the  time  her  marriage 

rith  Camusot  dc  ^larville  was  being  considered*    [C^ar 

'T^  I  ]      This  woildinj^  took   place  in   1819,   and   im- 

,  V ;  V"  the  imperious  young  woman  gained  the  upper  hand 

rith  the  judge,  making  him  follow  her  ovm  will  absolutely 
"^ttnd  in  the  interests  of  her  boundless  ambition*  It  was 
she  who  brought  about  the  discbarge  of  the  young  d'Esgrignon 
j  in  182lp  and  the  suicide  of  Lucien  de  Rubcmpr6  in  1830. 
^^Throngh  her,  the  Marquis  d*Espard  failed  of  interdiction* 
^^powever,  Mme*  de  Marville  had  no  influence  over  her  fatlier- 
^indaw,  the  senior  Camusot,  whom  she  bored  dreadfully  and 
I  importunetl  excessively.  She  causetl,  also,  by  her  evil  treat- 
ment, the  death  of  Sylvain  Pons  "the  poor  relation,"  in- 
I  heriting  witli  her  husband  his  fine  collection  of  curios. 
I  [JealouaiGS  of  a  Country  Town,  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Hiife.    Cbusin  Pons.] 

Htle 


Camusot  (Charles),  son  of  the  jireceding  couple.    He  died 
ciung,  at  a  time  when  his  parents  had  neither  land  nor 
|tle  of  Marville,  and  when  they  were  in  almofit  straitened 
^^cumatanoes.    [Cousin  Pons,] 


Camusot  de  Marville  (C^cile),     (Ste  Popinot,  Vimmteaae.) 

Canalis    (Conf5tant-Cyr-Melchior,  Baron    dt*)»    poet— chief 
of  the  "Angeiie"  achool — deputy  minister,  peer  of  France 
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member  of  the  French  Academy,  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Born  at  Canalis,  CoiT^ze,  in  1800.  About  1821 
he  became  the  lover  of  Mme.  de  Chaulieu,  who  was  constantly 
wding  him  to  high  positions,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
was  always  very  exacting.  Not  long  after,  Canalis  is  seen 
at  the  opera  in  Mme.  d'Espard's  box,  being  presented  to 
Lucien  de  Rubemprd.  From  1824  he  was  the  fashionable 
poet.  [Letters  of  Two  Brides.  A  Distinguished  Provincial 
at  Paris.]  In  1829  he  lived  at  number  29  rue  Paradis- 
PoissoniSre  (now  simply  rue  Paradis)  and  was  master  of 
requests  in  the  Council  of  State.  This  is  the  time  when 
he  was  in  correspondence  with  Modesto  Mignon  and  wished 
to  espouse  that  rich  heiress.  [Modesto  Mignon.]  Shortly 
after  1830,  now  a  great  man,  he  was  present  at  Mile,  des 
Touches',  when  Henri  de  Marsay  told  of  his  first  love  affair. 
Canalis  took  part  in  the  conversation  and  uttered  a  most 
vigorous  tirade  against  Napoleon.  [The  Magic  Skin.  Another 
Study  of  Woman.]  In  1838  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Moreau  (de  TOise),  who  brought  him  a  very  large  do'WT}'. 
[A  Start  in  Life.]  In  October,  1840,  he  and  Mme.  de  Rochefide 
were  present  at  a  performance  at  the  Vari6t4s  theatre, 
where  that  dangerous  woman  was  encoimtered  again  after 
a  lapse  of  three  years  by  Calyste  du  Gu^nic.  [Beatrix.] 
In  1845  Canalis  was  pointed  out  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  L€on  de  Lora  to  Palefox  Gazonal.  [The  Unconscious 
Humorists.]  In  1845,  he  consented  to  act  as  second  to  Sal- 
lenauve  in  his  duel  with  Maxime  de  Trailles.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

Canalis  (Baronne  Melchior  de),  wife  of  the  preceding 
and  daughter  of  M.  and  Mme.  Moreau  (de  TOise).  About 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  she  being  then 
recently  married,  she  made  a  journey  to  Seine-et-Oise.  She 
went  first  to  Beaumont  and  Presles.  Mme.  de  Canalis 
with  her  daughter  and  the  Academician,  occupied  Pierrotin's 
stage-coach.     [A  Start  in  Life.] 

Cane  (Marco-Facino),  known  as  P^re  Canet,  a  blind  old 
man,  an  inmate    of    the  Hospital  d(»s  Quinze-Vingts,  who 
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ing  tj\e  Rcfittiration  followed  tha  vocatiou  of  musician, 
at  Paris,  He  pla\x*il  the?  claritjnet  at  a  ball  of  the  working- 
jetiplc  of  rae  dc  Charentoii,  f*n  the  occasioa  of  the  wedding 
Mtiic.  VuiUarit's  sister.  He  said  he  was  a  Venetian, 
rincc  tie  Var^i,  a  desecndant  of  tbe  cmidofticre  Facino 
^  Cane,  whose  yuntjuests  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Ditke  of 
■■lilan.  ilv  tokl  strange  stories  regarding  his  patrician 
^KduUi.  He  died  in  1820,  more  than  an  octogenarian.  He  was 
^Hpe  last  (i(  the  Canes  on  the  senior  branchy  and  he  trans- 
^Tiittcd  the  title  of  Prince  de  Var^  to  a  relative,  Emilio 
Mernmi.     [I'aeiTio  Cane,     Massimilla  Doiii*] 

Caste-Croix  (Marquis  de).  under-lieu tenant  in  one  of  the 

regiments    which    tarri<xi    at    Angoul^me    from  November, 
807^  to  March,  1808,  while  nn  its  way  to  Spain,     He  was  a 
lonel  at  Wagrani  on  July  6,  1809,  although  only  twenty- 
mo years  old.  when  a  shot  crushed  over  his  heart  the  picture 
of   Mme.   de   Barge  ton,   whom  he  loved.     [Lost  lUuBions.] 


Cantixiet,  an  old  glass-dealer,  and  beadle  of  Saint- Francois 
church,  Marais.  Paris,  in  1845;  dwelt  on  rue  d'Orl^ans.     A 
I     drunken  itller.     [OiRisin  Pons,] 

Lm  Cantinet  (Madame),  wife  of  preceding  ;  renter  of  seats 
|Hd  Bainl-Frari^ois.  Last  nurse  to  Sylvain  Pons,  and  a  tool 
^Bc»  the  intercuts  of  Fraisier  and  Poulain.     [Cousin  Pons,] 

^™  Cantiiiet,  Junior,  would  have  been  made  beadle  of  Saint- 
Frau^jis.  where  his  father  and  mother  were  employed, 
but  he  jneferred  the  theatro.     He  was  connected  with  tbe 

MSrque-Olympique  in  1845.  He  caused  his  mother  sorrow, 
}y  a  dissolute  life  and  by  forcible  inroads  on  the  maternal 
mrw.    [C>>iLsiu  Pons,] 

N^  CapraJEy  a  noble  Venetian,  a  recognized  <lUettante,  living 
loly  by  and  tlu^ugh  music.  Nicknamed  **ll  Fanatico/* 
vnown  by  the  Uuke  and  Uuehess  Cataneo  and  their  frienils, 
[MassiniiUa  iJooi,] 

Carabtne^  asi^unietl  name  of  Sdraphine  Sinet,  which  name 
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Carbonneau,  physician  whom  the  Comte  de  Mortsauf 
spoke  of  consulting  about  his  wife,  in  1820,  instead  of  Dr. 
Origet,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  unsatisfactory,  piie  Lily 
of  the  Valley.] 

Carcado  (Madame  de),  founder  of  a  Parisian  benevolent 
society,  for  which  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye  was  appointed 
y  collector,  in  March,  1843,  on  the  request  of  some  priests, 
friends  of  Mme.  Pi^defer.  This  choice  resulted,  noteworthily, 
in  the  re-entrance  into  society  of  the  "muse,''  who  had  been 
beguiled  and  compromised  by  her  relations  with  Lousteau. 
[The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Cardanet  (Madame  de),  grandmother  of  Mme.  de  Senonches. 
[Lost  Illusions.] 

Cardinal  (Madame),  Parisian  fish- vender,  daughter  of  one 
Toupillier,  a  carrier.  Widow  of  a  well-known  marketman. 
Niece  of  Toupillier  the  pauper  of  Saint-Sulpice,  from  whom 
in  1840,  with  C^rizet's  assistance,  she  tried  to  capture  the 
hidden  treasure.  This  woman  had  three  sisters,  four  brothers 
and  three  uncles,  who  would  have  shared  with  her  the  pauper's 
bequest.  The  scheming  of  Mme.  Cardinal  and  G^rizet  was 
frustrated  by  M.  du  Portail — Corentin.     [The  Middle  Gasses.] 

Cardinal  (Olympe).     (See  C^rizet,  Madame.) 

Cardot  (Jean-J^r6me-S6verin),  born  in  1755.  Head-clerk 
in  an  old  silk-house,  the  "Golden  Cocoon,"  rue  des  Bour- 
donnais.  He  bought  tlie  establishment  in  1793,  at  the 
"maximum"  moment,  and  in  ton  years  had  made  a  large 
fortune,  thanks  to  tlie  dowry  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
brought  him  ])y  his  wife;  she  wa.«<  a  Demoiselle  Husson, 
and  gave  him  four  children.  Of  these,  the  elder  daughter 
married  Camusot,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law;  the 
second,  Marianne,  married  Protez,  of  the  firm  of  Protez  & 
Chiffrevillo;  the  elder  son  ])ecame  a  notary;  the  younger 
son,  Josopli,  took  an  interest  in  Matifat's  drug  business. 
Cardot  was  the  "protector"  of  the  actress,  Horentine, 
whom  he  (liscov(»ro<l  and  started.  In  1822  ho  lived  at  Belle- 
ville in  one  of  tlie  first  houses  above  Courtille;  he  had  then 
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a  widower  for  six  years.  He  was  tui  uncle  of  Oscar 
on,  afid  hfltl  tttki^D  some  interest  in  and  heiiiecl  the 
dtjt,  until  an  incident  occurretl  that  changed  everything; 
the  old  man  discovered  the  youii^  fellow  asleep  one  morning, 
on  one  of  IHorentine^s  divans,  after  an  orgy  wherein  he  had 
squandered  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by  his  employer, 
Dcaroehes  the  attorney.  [A  Start  in  Life.  Lost  Illiisions, 
A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Parb.  A  Bachelor's  Estab- 
lishmentj  Cardot  had  dealings  with  the  Gillaumes,  tjoth- 
iers,  rue  Saint-Denis,  [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.] 
He  and  his  entire  family  were  incited  to  the  great  ball  gl%'en 
by  Cfear  Birottcau,  Becemlxr  17,  1818.     [C^sar  BirottcauJ 

Cardot,  elder  son  of  the  preeediiig.  Parisian  notary, 
succ€^ss<3r  of  Sorbier.  Born  in  1794.  Married  to  a  Demoiselle 
Chiffreville,  of  a  faniily  of  celebrated  chemists,  Three 
children  were  born  to  them;  a  son  who  in  1836  was  fourth 
clerk  in  his  father'.-^  busineag,  and  should  have  succeeded 
liim,  but  dreamed  instea^^l  of  literar\'  fame;  F^lieie,  who 
married  Berthier;  and  another  daughter,  born  in  1S24, 
The  notar>^  Cardot  maintained  Malaga,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe,  [The  Muse  of  the  Department.  A 
Man  of  Business.  Jealousies  of  a  Omntrj'  Town.]  He 
as  attorney  for  Pierre  Grassou,  w^ho  deposited  his  savings 
ith  him  every  quarter.  [Pierre  Grayson.]  He  was  also 
notary  to  the  Thuilliers,  and,  in  1840,  had  presented  in  their 
drawing-roomSj  on  rue  Saint-Dtiminique  d'Enfer,  Godesrhal 
an  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  Celeste  Colleville.  After  living 
on  Place  du  Ch^telc-t,  Cardot  bc^came  one  of  the  tenant*; 
of  the  house  purchasixi  by  the  Thuilliers,  near  tlie  Madeleine. 
[The  Middle  ClaBses.]  In  1844  he  was  mayor  aiul  deputy 
of  Paris.     [Cousin  Pons,] 

Cardot  (Madame)  n^e  Chiffreville,  wife  of  Cardut  the 
not4iry.  Very  devoted,  but  a  "wtxjdcn'-  w^nman,  a  'Weri- 
talile  penitential  brush."  Alxjul  1S40  she  lived  on  Pla<^e 
du  C'hAtelet,  Paris,  with  her  husljand*  At  this  time,  the 
notary's  wife  took  her  daughter  Velit^i*  In  rut*  des  Martyr«, 
to  the  home  of  Ktieane  Lousteau,  whom  she  ha<l  planned 
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to  have  for  a  son-in-law,  but  whom  she  finally  threw  over 
on  account  of  the  journalist's  dissipated  ways.  [The  Muse 
of  the  Department.] 

Cardot  (F61icie  or  Fflicit^).     {See  Berthier,  Madame.) 

Carig^iano  (Mar^chal,  Due  de),  one  of  the  illustrious  soldiers 
of  the  Empire;  husband  of  a  .Demoiselle  Malin  de  Gondreville, 
whom  he  worshiped,  obeyed  and  stood  in  awe  of,  but  who 
deceived  him.  [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.]  In 
1819,  Mar^chal  de  Carigliano  gave  a  ball  where  Eugtoe 
de  Rastignac  was  presented  by  his  cousin,  the  Vicomtesse 
de  Beaus^ant,  at  the  time  he  entered  the  world  of  fashion. 
[Father  Goriot.  ]  During  the  Restoration  he  owned  a  beautiful 
house  near  the  Elys^Bourbon,  which  he  sold  to  M.  de  Lanty. 
[Sarrasine.] 

Carigliano  (Duchesse  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter 
of  Senator  Malin  de  Gondreville.  At  the  end  of  the  Empire, 
when  thirty-six  years  of  age,  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  young 
Colonel  d'Aiglemont,  and  of  Sommervieux,  the  painter, 
almost  at  the  same  time ;  the  latter  had  recently  w^edded  Augus- 
tine Guillaume.  The  Duchesse  de  Carigliano  received  a  visit 
from  Mme.  de  Sommervieux,  and  gave  her  very  ingenious 
advice  concerning  the  method  of  reconquering  her  husband, 
and  binding  him  forever  to  her  by  her  coquetry.  [At  the  Sign 
of  the  Cat  and  Racket.]  In  1821-1822  she  had  an  opera-box 
near  Mme.  d'Espard.  Sixte  du  Chdtelet  came  to  her  to 
make  his  acknowledgments  on  the  evening  when  Lucien 
de  Rubemprd,  a  newcomer  in  Paris,  cut  such  a  sorry  figure 
at  the  theatre  in  company  with  Mme.  de  Bargeton.  [A 
Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.]  Twas  the  Duchesse 
de  Carigliano  who,  after  great  effort,  found  a  wife  suited 
to  General  de  Montcomct,  in  the  person  of  Mile,  de  Trois- 
ville.  [The  Peasantry.]  Mme.  de  Carigliano,  although  a 
Napoleonic  duchesse,  was  none  the  less  devoted  to  the  House 
of  the  Bourbons,  being  attached  especially  to  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry.  Becoming  imbued  also  ^^^th  a  high  degree  of 
piety,  she  \asited  nearly  every  year  a  retreat  of  the  Ursulines 
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of  Arcjs-sur-Aube.  In  1839  Sallenauve's  friends^  counted 
on  the  duchi'sse's  supix>rt  to  elect  him  deputy.  [ITie  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

Carmagnola  (Giambatilsta),  an  old  Venetian  gondolier, 
entirely  devoted  to  Emilio  Menimi,  in  1820.  [Massimilla 
Doni.] 

Camot  (T.azare-Nicola.s-Xrargiierite),  bom  at  Nolay — 
On^dXJr— in  1753;  dUnl  in  1823.  In  June,  1800,  while 
Minister  of  War,  lie  was  prest^nt  in  enmpany  with  TallejTand, 
I'^ouch^  and  Si6y^,  at  a  eouncil  held  at  the  home  of  the 
Minister  of  Fort^gn  Affairs,  rue  du  Bac,  when  the  overthrow 
of  llrst  Consul  Bonaparte  was  discussed.  [The  Gondre\ille 
MystiTv,] 

Carolme  (Mademoiselle),  govemeai,  during  the  Empire, 
of  the  four  children  of  M.  and  Mme.  de  Vandene^se.  ''She 
was  a  tem^r/'    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

CATolmep  chain Ix^nnaid  of  the  Man  |uis  de  Listomire,  in  1827- 
1828,  on  rue  Saint- Dominique-Bain t-Cicmiain,  Pwis,  when 
the  marquis  received  a  letter  fnvm  Eiigdne  de  Rastignac 
intended  for  Dclpliine  ile  Xucinijen,     [A  Study  of  Womaih] 

Caroiiiue^  servant  of  the  Tbuillieni  in  IS'^.  [The  Middle 
aa»e&] 

CaroEi,  lam'er,  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Mile.  Gamard 
at  Tours  in  1826.  He  acted  Ekgainst  Abb€  Fran9ois  Birotteau. 
fTJie  Vicar  of  Toui^.] 

CarpeDtier,  formerly  captain  in  the  Imperial  Army,  retired 
at  lasouduu  duni^  the  Restoration.  lie  had  a  |Kisition 
in  the  mayor's  4>fTiee.  He  was  ullitxl  b}^  marriage  to  one 
of  the  strong* 'j^t  fuinili*^  of  tlie  city,  the  Bornicht*-Hcn*aus, 
Hr  wa**  an  intimate  frieml  of  the  artillery  captain,  Mignonnet, 
sharing  with  him  his  aversion  for  Oommantlanl  Maxence 
(iiiet.  Carprntier  aufi  Mignonnct  were  j^econds  of  Philippe 
Bridau  in  his  duel  with  the  cliief  of  tfie  '*Kmght^  of  Idlesse." 
[A  Bftclidor's  Establishmeut,] 
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Carpi  (Benedetto),  jailer  of  a  Venetian  prison,  where 
Faeino  Cane  was  confined  between  the  years  1760  and  1770. 
Bribed  by  the  prisoner,  he  fled  with  him,  carrjdng  a  portion 
of  the  hidden  treasure  of  the  Republic.  But  he  perished 
soon  after,  by  drowning,  while  trying  to  cross  the  sea.  [Faeino 
Cane.] 

Carthagenova,  a  superb  basso  of  the  Fenice  theatre  at 
Venice.  In  1820  he  sang  the  part  of  Moses  in  Rossini's 
opera,  with  Genovese  and  La  Tinti.     [Massimilla  Doni.] 

Cartier,  gardener  in  the  Montparnasse  quarter,  Paris, 
duripg  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1838  he  supplied 
flowers  to  M.  Bernard — Baron  de  Bourlac — for  his  daughter 
Vanda.     [The  Soamy  Side  of  History.] 

Cartier  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  vender  of  milk, 
eggs  and  vegetables  to  Mme.  Vauthier,  landlady  of  a  miserable 
boarding-house  on  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  and  also  to 
M.  Bernard,  lessee  of  real  estate.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  His- 
tory.] 

Casa-R^al  (Due  de),  younger  brother  of  Mme.  Balthazar 
Qaes;  related  to  the  Evangelist  as  of  Bordeaux;  of  an  illus- 
trious family  under  the  Spanish  monarchy;  his  sister  had 
renounced  the  paternal  succession  in  order  to  procure  for 
him  a  marriage  worthy  of  a  house  so  noble.  He  died  young, 
in  1805,  leaving  to  Mme.  Claes,  a  considerable  fortune  in 
money.  [The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.  A  Marriage  Settle- 
ment.] 

Castagnould,  mate  of  the  "Mignon,"  a  pretty,  hundred- 
ton  vessel  owned  by  Charles  Mignon,  the  captain.  In  this 
he  made  several  important  and  prosperous  voyages,  from 
1826  to  1829.  Castagnould  was  a  Provengal  and  an  old 
servant  of  the  Mignon  family.     [Modoste  Mignon.] 

Castanier  (Rodolpho),  retired  chief  of  squadron  in  the 
dragoons,  under  the  I^mpiro.  Cashier  (^f  Baron  de  Nucingen 
during  the  Restoration.  Wore  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,     lie  maintained  Mme.  de  la  Garde — Aquilina — 
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and  on  her  account,  in  1821,  he  couiiterfeilCHl  the  banker's 
nacne  on  a  letter  of  credit  for  a  considerable  amount.  John 
Helmoih,  an  Englishman,  got  him  out  of  this  scrape  by 
eaceh&Qging  his  own  individuality  for  that  of  the  old  officer, 
Castanie?  was  thus  all-powerful,  but  Ix^connng  pmmptly  at 
ouUi  with  the  proceedings  he  adopted  the  sauic  tactics  of 
exchange,  traiiBferring  his  power  to  a  financier  named  Qap- 
aron.  Castanier  was  a  Southerner,  He  had  seen  service 
from  sixteen  till  nearly  forty,     [Mehnoth  Reconciled.] 

Castanier  (Madame),  viife  of  the  preceding,  married 
during  the  first  Empire.  Her  family — that  of  the  bourgeoisie 
of  Nancy — foolerl  Caatanier  about  the  size  of  her  dowT>^ 
atid  her  *^  expect  a  tions/'  Mine.  Castanier  was  honest,  ugly 
and  soiu^'tempered*  She  waa  separated  frum  her  husband, 
t*>  his  4'elief.  and  for  several  years  previous  to  1821  lived 
ill  the  sulmrbs  of  Stra^sbourg,     [Melmoth  ReoonciJed,] 

Casteran  (De)t  a  very  ancient  aristocracy  of  Normanrly; 
rrlatetl  to  William  the  0>nqucror;  allied  with  the  Verneuils, 
r  E*grignons  and  the  Troisvilles.  The  name  is  pronoimced 
Cateran, "  A  Demoiselle  Blanche  de  Casteran  was  the 
other  of  Mle.  de  Vemenil,  and  died  Al>bess  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  8^ez.  [The  aiouana.]  In  1807  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie, 
then  a  widow,  w*as  hot^pitably  received  in  Normandy  by 
the  Casterans.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.]  In  1822 
a  venerable  couple,  Marqum  and  Marquise  de  Ciisteran 
visited  the  drawitig-rfMim  of  Marquis  d'Esgngnnn  at  Alentjfui. 
[Jealousies  of  a  C3ountry  Town,]  The  Marquise  de  Koche- 
fide,  nie  l^atrix-Maximilienne-RoHi>  de  Casteran,  was  the 
younger  daughter  of  a  Marquis  de  Casteran  who  wished  to 
marry  off  botti  his  daughters  without  «hnvries,  and  thus 
save  his  entire  fortune  for  his  ^n,  the  Cr»mte  de  Casteran. 
[B^'atrix,]  A  Omite  de  Cawteran,  siui-indaw  of  tlie  Marquis 
de  Troiavilie,  relative  of  Afme.  de  Monteornet,  was  prefect 
of  a  department  of  Burgimdy  between  1820  and  1825*  [The 
Pea^^antr}^] 

Cataneo  (Duke),  noble  Sicilian,  bom  in  1773;  first  husband 
oi  Maasiniiila  Duni.     Physically  ruined  by  early  debaycherics, 
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he  was  a  husband  only  in  name,  living  only  by  and  through 
the  influence  of  music.  Very  wealthy,  he  had  educated 
Clara  Tinti,  discovered  by  him  when  still  a  child  and  a  simple 
tavern  servant.  The  young  girl  became,  thanks  to  him, 
the  celebrated  prima  donna  of  the  Fenice  theatre,  at 
Venice  in  1820.  The  wonderful  tenor  Genovese,  of  the 
same  theatre,  was  also  a  prot^g6  of  Duke  Cataneo,  who 
pwd  him  a  high  salary  to  sing  only  with  La  Tinti.  The 
Duke  Cataneo  cut  a  sorry  figure.    [Massimilla  Doni.] 

Cataneo  (Duchess),  n^e  Massimilla  Doni,  wife  of  the 
preceding;  married  later  to  Emilio  Memmi,  Prince  de  Vardse. 
(See  Princesse  de  Varfese.) 

Catherine,  an  old  woman  in  the  service  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Saillard,  in  1824.     [The  Government  Qerks.] 

Catherine,  chambermaid  and  foster  sister  of  Laurence 
de  Cinq-Cygne  in  1803.  A  handsome  girl  of  nineteen. 
According  to  Gothard,  Catherine  was  in  all  her  mistress' 
secrets  and  furthered  all  her  schemes.  [The  Gondreville 
Mystery.] 

Cavalier,  Pendant's  partner;  both  were  book-collectors, 
publishers  and  venders  in  Paris,  on  rue  Serpente  in  1821. 
Cavalier  traveled  for  the  house,  whose  firm  name  appeared 
as  "Fendant  and  Cavalier."  The  two  associates  failed 
shortly  after  having  published,  without  success,  the  famous 
romance  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr6,  "The  Archer  of  Charles 
IX.,"  which  title  they  had  changed  for  one  more  fantastic. 
[A  Distinguished  Provuicial  at  Paris.]  In  1838,  a  firm  of 
Cavalier  published  "The  Spirit  of  Modern  Law"  by  Baron 
Bourlac,  sharing  the  profits  with  the  author.  [The  Seamy 
Side   of   History.] 

Cayron,  of  Languedoc,  a  vender  of  parasols,  umbrellas 
and  canes,  on  rue  Saint-IIonori^  in  a  house  adjacent  to  that 
inhabited  by  Birottoau  the  jx^rfumer  in  1818.  With  the 
ci^nsent  of  the  lundlonl,  Moliiicux.  Cayron  sublet  two  apart- 
ments over  his  shop  to  his  neighbor.     He  fared  badly  in 
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business,  suddenly  dJsappeming  a  short  time  after  the  grand 
ball  given  by  Birotteau.  CE}T*on  admired  Birotteau.  [C4ear 
Birotteau-] 

C^lestiuy  i^ei  de  vhamJbrt  of    Lticien  de  Rubempr^,  on 

the  Malaquais  quai,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
X,     [Scenes  from  a  Omrtesan's  Life.] 

Clrizet,  orphan  from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Paris;  bom 
In  1802;  an  apprentice  of  the  celebrated  printers  Didot,  at 
whase  office  he  was  noticed  by  David  S^chard,  who  took 
him  to  Angoul^me  and  employed  him  in  his  own  shop,  where 
C6rizet  performed  triple  duties  of  fonn'maker,  compositor 
and  proof-readier.  Presently  he  l:»etrayed  hb  master,  and 
by  leaguing  with  the  Cointct  Brothers,  rivals  of  David 
S^chard,  he  obtained  possession  of  his  property.  [Lost 
Illusions.]  Following  thig  he  was  an  actor  in  the  provinces; 
manage*!  a  Liberal  paper  tin  ring  the  Restoration;  was  sub- 
prefect  at  the  iH^ginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe; 
and  finally  was  a  "man  of  business/*  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  was  ^-'ntenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  swindling. 
After  business  partnership  with  Georges  d'Rstourny,  and 
lat^r  with  Claparon,^he  strandc*fl  and  was  reduced  to  transcrib- 
ing for  a  Justice  of  the  peace  in  the  quartier  Saint-Jacques* 
At  the  same  time  he  l>egan  lending  money  on  short  time, 
and  by  s|>ecijlating  with  the  poorer  class  he  acquired  a  certain 
compc*tcnce-  Although  thoroughly  debauched,  CMzct  mar- 
rieil  OhTope  Cardinal  about  1840*  At  this  time  he  was 
implicated  in  the  intrif^iics  of  Th^cxiose  de  la  Pc\TaAle  and 
in  the  inten^sts  of  J6r6me  Thulllier,  Bectjming  iKMssessfKl 
of  a  note  of  Maxime  de  TraiHc^  in  1S33,  he  succeeded  by 
Scapinal  tat^tk^s  in  obtaining  face  value  of  the  paper,  [A 
Man  of  Bitsineas,  Scenes  from  a  Courtt^san'a  Life.  The 
Middle  Classes] 

drizet  (Olympe  Cnrihnal,  Madame),  wife  of  foregoing; 
l)om  about  IS24;  daughter  of  ^!mc.  Cardinal  the  fish-dealer. 
Actress  at  the  BobinOj  Ltixembourg,  then  at  the  Folies- 
Dramatiques,  where  she  mmio  her  d^^^but  in  "The  Telegraph 
of  Love."    At  first^  she  was  intimate  with  the  first  comedian. 
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Afterwards  she  had  Julicn  Minard  for  lover.  From  the 
father  of  the  latt<T  she  received  thirty  thousand  francs  to 
renounce  his  son.  This  money  she  used  as  a  dowry  and 
it  aided  in  consummating  her  marriage  with  G^rizet.  [The 
Middle  Classes.] 

C^saiine,  laundry  girl  at  Alengon.  Mistress  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Valois,  and  mother  of  a  child  that  was  attributed  to  the 
old  aristocrat.  It  was  also  said  in  the  town,  in  1816,  that 
he  had  married  C^sarine  clandestinely.  These  rumors  greatly 
annoyed  the  chevaUer,  since  he  had  hoped  at  this  time  to 
wed  Mile.  Cormon.  C^sarine,  the  sole  legatee  of  her  lover, 
received  an  income  of  only  six  hundred  livres.  [Jealousies 
of  a  Country  Towti.] 

C^sarine,  dancer  at  the  Op^ra  de  Paris  in  1822;  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Philippe  Bridau,  who  at  one  time  thought  of  breaking 
off  with  her  on  account  of  his  uncle  Rouget  at  Issoudun. 
[A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Chabert  (Hyacinthe),  Count,  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  colonel  of  a  cavalr>'  regiment.  Left  for  dead 
on  the  battlefield  of  Eylau  (February-  7-8,  1807).  He  was 
healed  at  Hcilsbcrg,  then  locked  up  in  an  insane  asylum 
at  Stuttgart.  Returning  to  France  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  he  lived,  in  1818,  in  straitened  circumstances, 
with  the  herdsman  Vergniaud,  an  old  lieutenant  of  his  regi- 
ment, on  rue  du  Petit-Banquier,  Paris.  After  having  sought 
without  arousing  scandal  to  make  good  his  rights  with  Rose 
Chapotel,  his  wife,  now  married  to  Count  Ferraud,  he  sank 
again  into  poverty  and  was  convicted  of  vagrancy.  He 
ended  his  days  at  the  Hospital  de  Bicetrc;  they  had  begun 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital.     [Colonel  Chabert.] 

Chabert  (Madame),  ti^c  Rose  Chapotel.  (Sec  Ferraud, 
Comtesse.) 

Chaboisseau,  an  old  bookseller ,  book-lender,  something 
of  a  usurer,  a  millionaire  living  in  1821-1822  on  quai  Saint- 
Michel,  where  he  discussed  a  business  deal  ^xiih  Lucien 
de  Rubenipr6,  who  had  been  piloted  there  by  Lousteau. 
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{A  Distinguiished  Provincial  at  Paris.]  He  was  a  friend  of 
Gobeeck  and  of  GigotuiLt  and  with  them  he  frequented, 
in  1824,  the  Cidi  Themis,  [The  Government  Oerks.  ]  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  had  dealings  \rith  the  Wrizet* 
daparon  Company,     [A  Man  of  Business,] 

Chaffaroux^  building-contractor,  one  of  C^sar  Birotteay's 
cretlitors  [C^.sar  Birotteau];  uncle  of  Claudine  Chaff an.>ux 
who  iK^eame  Mme.  du  Bruel.  Rich  and  a  bachelor,  he  showond 
much  affection  upon  his  niece;  she  had  helped  him  to  laimcb 
into  business.  He  died  in  the  second  half  nf  the  reign  of 
I^uifl  Philippe,  lea^nng  an  income  of  forty  thousand  francs 
to  the  former  dansettsc.  [A  Prince  of  Bohemia,]  In  1S40 
he  did  Fome  work  on  an  nn finished  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  Madeleine,  purchased  by  the  Thuilliers.  [The  Middle 
JlQIasses.] 

Chaiiiaiolles  (MesdcmoiseUes)^  conducted  a  boarding-school 
for  young  ladies  at  Boiu^ges,  at  the  begiiming  of  the  century. 
This  school  enjoycfi  a  great  reputation  in  the  department* 
Here  wm  echicated  Anna  Grosetete,  w^ho  later  married  the 
third  son  of  Comte  de  Fontaine;  also  Dinah  PiMcfer  who 
became  Mme,  de  la  Baudraye,  [The  Muse  of  the  Depart- 
ment.] 

Champagnac,  charman  of  Limoges,  a  widower,  native  of 

Auvcrgne,     la  1797  J^rdme-Baptiate  Sauviat  mamed  Cham- 

I      pagnac's  daughter,  who  wbm  at  least  thirty,     [The  Country 

Parson,] 

Ctiampi|rneiles  (Dr),  an  illuislrions  Norman  family.  In 
1S22  a  ^larqiii:^  de  Clminpiguelles  %va8  t!ie  head  of  the  leading 
house  of  the  country  at  Bayeux.  Through  marriage  this 
family  was  allied  with  the  Xavameins^  the  Blamont-Gluiu- 
vries,  and  the  BeausC-ants.  Marquis  de  Champi^nelles  intro- 
duce*] Gaston  de  Nueil  to  Mm(\  de  Beflus6arit\s  home.  [The 
Deserted  Woman,]  A  M,  de  ChampigneUea  presented 
Mme,  de  hi  Chanterie  to  Lfuiis  XVITT.,  at  the  bcfj'  t 

the  R**j^tj^ratiiiTi.     The  Ban  nine  ile  la  Chanterie  was  y 

A  Champignelles,     [The  8«*am>'  Sid<:  ai  IIistor)\] 
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Champion  (Maurice),  a  young  boy  of  Mont^nac,  Haiite* 
Vienne,  son  of  the  postmaster  of  that  conunune;  employed 
as  stable-boy  at  Mme.  Graslin's,  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 
fThe  Country  Parson.] 

Champlain  (Pierre),  vine-dresser,  a  neighbor  of  the  crazy 
Margaritis,  at  Vouvray  in   1831.     [Gaudissart  the  Great.] 

Champy  (Madame  de),  name  given  to  Esther  Gobseck. 

Chandour  (Stanislas  de),  bom  in  1781;  one  of  the  habitues 
of  the  Bargeton's  drawing-room  at  Angoul^me,  and  the 
"beau"  of  that  society.  In  1821  he  was  decorated;  He 
obtained  some  success  with  the  ladies  by  his  sarcastic  pleas- 
antries in  the  fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Having 
spread  about  town  a  slander  relating  to  Mme.  de  Bargeton 
and  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  he  was  challenged  by  her  husband 
and  was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  bullet,  which  wound 
brought  on  him  a  kind  of  chronic  twist  of  the  neck.  [Lost 
Illusions.] 

Chandour  (Am^lie  de),  wife  of  the  preceding;  charming 
conversationalist,  but  troubled  with  an  unacknowledged 
asthma.  In  Angoulemc  she  posed  as  the  antagonist  of  her 
friend,  Mme.  de  Bargeton.     [Lost  Illusions.] 

Chanor,  partner  of  Florent,  both  being  workers  and  dealers 
in  bronze,  rue  des  Tournelles,  Paris,  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Wenceslas  St<^inbock  was  at  first  an  apprentice  and  after- 
wards an  employe  of  the  firm.  [Cousin  Betty.]  In  1845, 
Fr^d^ric  Brunnor  obtained  a  watch-chain  and  a  cane-knob 
from  the  firm  of  Florent  &  Chanor.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Chantonnity  mayor  of  Riceys,  near  Besan^on,  between 
1830  and  1840.  He  was  a  native  of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland, 
and  a  Republican.  He  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with 
the  Wattevilles.  Albert  Savarus  pleaded  for  them  agjunst 
Chantonnit.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Chapeloud  (Abb6),  canon  of  the  Church  of  Sidnt-Gatien 
at  Tours.  Intimate  friend  of  the  Abb6  Birotteau,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  on  his  death-bed,  in  1824,  a  set  of  furniture 
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mod  a  library  of  cotiBidi-Table  value  which  had  been  ardently 
coveUnl  by  the  naive  priest.    [The  Vicar  of  Tours,] 

Cbaperoti  (Abl3<5),  Cur^*  of  Nemours,  SeintM^t-Marne,  after 
the  rc^e^tablishmeut  of  religious  worship  following  the  Revo- 
liitiou.  Born  in  1755,  die*.l  in  1841,  in  that  city.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Miiioret  and  helped  educate  Ursule  Mirouet, 
»  niece  of  the  plmician.  He  was  nicknajiied  '*the  Fenflon 
ai  Giitinais/'  His  successor  was  the  cur^  of  Saint-Larige, 
the  priest  who  tried  to  give  religious  oonsolatioii  to  Mine- 
d*Aiglemont,  a  prey  to  despair.     [Ursule  Mirouet,] 

Chapotel  (Rose),  family  name  of  Mme.  Clmbcrt,  who  after- 
wards  became  Onntesse   Ferraud,   which  name  see. 

Chapoulot  (Monsieur  and  Matlame),  formerly  lace-dealers 
of  rue  8^nt^ Denis  in  1S45.  Tenants  of  the  house^  rue  de 
Nomiandie,  where  lived  Pons  and  Schmucke.  One  evenini^, 
when  M.  and  Mme.  Oiaponlot  accompanied  by  tReir  daughter 
Vietorine  were  returning  fmm  the  Th^/itre  d^-.  rAmbigu- 
Ctimique.  they  met  Hi4oise  Orisetout  on  the  landing,  and 
a  little  conjugal  scene  resulted,     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Chapuzot  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  porters  of  Marguerite 
Turquetj  known  as  Afala^^a,  rue  des  Fosije&^lu-Temple  at 
Paris  in  1836;  afterwards  her  servants  and  her  confidants 
when  she  was  maintained  by  Thadd^e  Pajs,  [The  Inm^i* 
nary  Mistress,] 

Chapuzot,  chief  of  division  to  the  prefecture  of  police 
in  tlie  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  Visited  and  consulted  in 
1843  by  Victorin  Hulot  on  account  of  Mnie.  dc  Saint-Est^ve, 
[Oomn  Bf*tty.] 

dMrdin  (P^re),  oM  mattress^maker,  and  a  sot.  In  1843 
hi*  actJil  as  a  go-between  for  Baron  Hulot  nnder  the  name 
of  P^e  Thoul,  and  Cbuain  Betty,  who  concealed  from  the 
family  the  infamy  of  its  heafb     [Cousin  Betty,] 

Chardm^  son  of  the  preceding.  At  fii^t  a  watchman  for 
Johaon  Fiacher,  cornjnissariat  for  the  Minister  of  War  in 
tJie  province  of  Oran  from  1838  to  1841.    Afterwards  cffM/i«"ixr 
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id  m  xtniSiir^  uiKlcr  Braulard,  and  designated  at  that  time 
by  t^ie  riarnr^  of  Idamore.  A  brother  of  Elodie  Chardin 
trfMirn  hft  prrxmred  for  Pere  Thoul  in  order  to  release  Oljinpe 
Bijou  whoHe  lover  he  himself  was.  After  01\Tnpe  Bijou, 
Chardin  paid  court  in  1843  to  a  young  premiere  of  the  Th^tre 
de»  Funambulc58.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Chardin  (Elodie),  sister  of  Chardin  alias  Idamore;  lace- 
mt'tuU'r;  mistress  of  Baron  Hulot — P^re  Thoul — in  1843. 
Hliif  llvr**!  th#*n  with  him  at  nimiber  7  me  des  Bemardins. 
H\u*  had  Kucccteileil  Olympe  Bijou  in  the  old  fellow's  affections. 
[(>>UHin  JMty.] 

Chardony  retired  surgeon  of  the  army  of  the  Republic; 
mtablished  as  a  druggist  at  Angouleme  during  the  Empire. 
He  was  engrossed  in  trying  to  cure  the  gout,  and  he  also 
(lrc*arn(Hl  of  n^placing  rag-paper  with  paper  made  from  vege- 
table; fibn^  lifter  the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  He  died  at 
the*  l>cginning  of  the  Restoration  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
come*  to  solicit  the  sanction  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
in  despair  at  the  lack  of  result,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children 
IM)vcTly-strickon.     [Lost  Illusions.] 

Chardon  (Madame),  n/^e  Rubompr^,  wife  of  the  preceding. 
T\\o  fuuil  branch  of  an  illustrious  family.  Saved  from  the 
scafTold  in  1703  by  the  army  surgeon  Chardon  who  declared 
luT  <Mio(Mnto  by  him  and  who  married  her  despite  their 
niulual  i)<>vcrty.  Reduced  to  suffering  by  the  sudden  death 
of  hor  husband,  she  concealed  her  misfortunes  under  the 
name  of  Mme.  Charlotte.  She  adored  her  two  children, 
ICve  and  T.uoion.  Mme.  Chardon  died  in  1827.  [Lost 
Ilhisions.    Scinios  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Chardon  (Luoiou).     (^^<r  Rubtnnpr^,  Chardon  de.) 

Chardon  (l^vo).     (Sec  ScVhanl,  Madame  David.) 

Charels  (Thc\  worthy  fanners  in  the  outskirts  of  Alengon; 
the  father  anil  mother  of  Olympe  Charel  who  became  the 
\K'\(o  o(  Miohniul,  the  hoa<l-ket^i->or  of  General  de  Montoomet's 
tmiMi\    [TIm5  IVasantry.] 
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Chargeboeuf  (Marquis  de),  a  Chain pagn*^  gentleman, 
born  in  173^,  head  of  the  house  of  Chargeboeuf  in  llie  time 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  His  lands  reached  from 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne  into  tliat  of  the  Aube.  A 
relative  of  the  Hauteserrcj^  aud  the  Simeuses  whom  he  sought 
to  erase  from  the  emigrant  list  in  1804,  and  whom  he  agisted 
in  the  lawsuit  in  which  they  were  implicated  after  the  abduc- 
tion of  Senator  Malln*  He  v\£Uj  alsi*  related  to  Laurence 
de  Ciuq-Cj"gne.  The  Chargebocnfs  and  the  Cinq-C}gries 
had  the  same  origin,  the  FrankiBh  name  of  DuinefT  Wing 
tlieir  joint  property*  Cinq-C,rgne  became  the  name  t»f 
the  junior  branch  of  the  Chargeljoeufs,  The  Marc|Uis  du 
Chargeboeuf  was  accjuainted  with  Talleyrand,  at  whose 
instance  he  was  enables!  to  transmit  a  petition  to  Fii-st- 
Consul  Bonaparte.  M.  de  Chargeboeuf  was  apparently 
reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things  springing  out  nf  the 
year  '89;  at  any  rate  he  displayed  much  politic  pmdenfe* 
His  family  reckoned  their  ancient  titles  from  the  CVusades; 
his  name  aroee  from  an  eqnerry^s  exploit  with  Saint  Louis 
in  Egypt*    [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Chaifeboeuf  (>Iadame  de),  mother  of  Bathilde  de  Ctiarge- 
boeuf  who  married  Denis  Rogron.  She  hved  at  Troyes 
wnth  her  daughter  during  the  Restoration.  She  was  poor 
but  haughty,    [Pierrette.] 

Cliargeboeuf  (Bathilde  de),  daughter  of  the  preceding; 
married   Denis   Rogron,     {See  Rogron,  Matlame.) 

Clmrgebocuf  (Melchior-Ren^,  Vieomte  de),  of  the  ptwr 
branch  of  the  Chargeboenfs*  Made  snb-prefect  of  Arcis- 
6ur-Aube  in  1815,  through  the  infiuence  of  his  kinswoman, 
Mmc,  de  Cinq-Cv'gne.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Mme. 
S^verine  Beauvisage.  A  mutual  attachment  resultetl,  and 
a  daughter  called  C^cile-Ren^k*  was  born  of  their  iutiiuacy. 
PTie  Member  for  Arcis.  ]  In  1820  the  Vieomte  de  Chargeboeuf 
ronoved  to  Sancerre  w  here  ho  knew  Mme*  de  la  Bau<lraye. 
She  iiTDuld  probably  have  favorp<l  him,  had  he  not  been 
m&de  prefect  and  left  the  city.    [The  Muse  of  the  Departmental 
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Chargeboeuf  (De),  secret  ar}-  of  attomej^-general  Granville 
at  Paris  in  1830;  then  a  young  man.  Entrusted  by  the 
magistrate  with  the  details  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr^'s  fimeral, 
which  was  carried  through  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one 
believe  that  he  had  died  a  free  man  and  in  his  own  home, 
on  quai  Malaquais.     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Chargegrain  (Ix)uis),  inn-keeper  of  Littray,  Normandy. 
He  had  dealings  with  the  brigands  and  was  arrested  in  the 
suit  of  the  Chaufifeurs  of  Mortagne,  in  1809,  but  acquitted. 
[The  Seamy  Side  of  Histor}-.] 

Charles,  first  name  of  a  rather  indififerent  young  painter, 
w^ho  in  1819  boarded  at  the  Vauquer  pension.  A  tutor 
at  college  and  a  Museum  attach^;  ver>'  jocular;  given  to 
personal  witticisms,  which  were  often  aimed  at  Goriot. 
[Father  Goriot.] 

Charies,  a  yomig  prig  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  of  small 
arms  with  Raphael  de  Valentin  at  Aix,  Savoy,  in  1831.  Charies 
had  boasted  of  having  received  the  title  of  "Bachelor  of 
shooting"  fn>m  I^page  at  Paris,  and  that  of  doctor  from 
Loz(^s  the  "King  of  foils."     [The  Ma^c  Skin.] 

Charles,  i-alct  de  chamhre  of  M.  d'Aiglemont  at  Paris 
in  1823.  The  marquis  complained  of  his  servant's  care- 
lessness.    [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Charles,  f(K>tman  to  Comte  de  Montcomet  at  Aigues, 
Burgundy,  in  1823.  Through  no  good  motive  he  paid  court 
to  Catherine  Tonsard,  being  encouraged  in  his  gallantries 
by  Fourchon  the  girl's  maternal  grandfather,  who  desired 
to  have  a  spy  in  the  ch&teau.  In  the  peasants*  struggle 
against  the  people  of  Aigues,  Charles  usually  sided  with 
the  peasants:  "Spnuig  from  the  people,  their  liverj'  remained 
upon   him."     [The   Peasantry-.] 

Charlotte,  a  groat  lady,  a  duchess,  and  a  widow  without 
children.  She  was  lc)\ed  by  Marsay  then  only  sixteen  and 
some  six  years  younger  than  she.  She  deceived  him  and 
he  resented  l>y  j^rocuring  her  a  rival.  She  died  young  of 
consumption.  He  husband  was  a  t^tatesraan.  [Another 
Study  of  Woman.j 
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Charlotte  (Madame),  name  assumed  by  Mme.  Chardon, 
in  1821  at  Angoul^me,  when  obliged  to  make  a  living  as 
a  nurse.     [Jjosi  lUusions.] 

ChAtelet  (Sixte,  Baron  du),  lx)m  in  1776  as  plain  Sixte 
ChAtelet.  About  1806  he  qualified  for  and  later  was  made 
baron  under  the  Empire.  His  career  began  with  a  secretary- 
ship to  an  Imperial  princess.  Later  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  finally,  under  the  Restoration,  M.  de  Barante 
selected  him  for  director  of  the  indirect  taxes  at  Angoul^me. 
Here  he  met  and  married  Mme.  de  Bargeton  when  she  became 
a  widow  in  1821.  He  was  the  prefect  of  the  Charente. 
[Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.]  In 
1824  he  was  count  and  deputy.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.]  Ch&telet  accompanied  General  Marquis  Armand  de 
Montriveau  in  a  perilous  and  famous  excursion  into  Egypt. 
[The  Thirteen.] 

Chitelet  (Marie-Louise-AnaTs  de  N^grepelisse,  Baronne  du), 
bom  in  1785;  cousin  by  marriage  of  the  Marquise  d'Espard; 
married  in  1803  to  M.  de  Bargeton  of  Angou'^me;  A^idow 
in  1821  and  married  to  Baron  Sixte  du  Chdtelet,  prefect 
of  the  Charente.  Temporarily  enamored  of  Lucien  de 
Rubempr^,  she  attached  him  to  her  party  in  a  journey  to 
Paris  made  necessary  by  provincial  slanders  and  ambition. 
There  she  abandoned  her  youthful  lover  at  the  instigation 
of  Chdtelet  and  of  Mme.  d'Espard.  [Lost  Illusions.  A  Dis- 
tinguished Provincial  at  Paris.]  In  1824,  Mme.  du  Ch&telet 
attended  Mme.  llabourdin's  evening  reception.  [The  Gov- 
ernment Clerks.]  Under  the  direction  of  Abb^  Niolant  (or 
Xiollant),  Madame  du  Ch&telet,  orphaned  of  her  mother, 
had  been  reared  a  little  too  boyishly  at  TEscarbas,  a 
small  paternal  estate  situated  near  Barbezieux.  [Tx)st  lUu- 
sions.] 

Chatillonest  (De),  an  old  soldier;  father  of  Marquise  d'Aigle- 
mont.  He  was  hardly  reconciled  to  her  marriage  Nnth  her 
cousin,  the  brilliant  colonel.  [A  Woman  of  Thirty.]  The 
device  of   the  bouse  of  Chatillonest  (or  Chastilloncst)  was; 
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Pidgens,  scquar  ('Shining.  I  follow  thee**}.  Jean  Butsdui 
hskd  put  this  device  beneath  a  star  on  his  seaL  [Modeste 
Jlignon.] 

Chandet  (Antoine-Denis  ,  sculptor  and  painter,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1763,  interested  in  the  birth  of  Joseph  Bridau's 
genius.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Chaulieu  (Heiiri,  ]>iic  de).  bom  in  1773;  peer  of  France: 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Coiut  of  Louis  X\1II.  and 
of  that  of  Charles  X..  principally  in  favor  imder  the  latter. 
After  having  been  ambassador  from  Fiance  to  Madiid 
he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  beginning 
of  1830.  He  had  three  children:  the  eldest  was  the  Due 
de  Rh^tor^;  the  second  became  Due  de  Lefioncourt-Gi\TT 
through  his  marriage  uith  Madeleine  de  Mortsauf ;  the  third, 
a  daughter,  Armande-LouLse-Marie,  married  Baron  de 
Macumer  and,  left  a  widow,  afterwards  married  the  poet 
Marie  Gaston.  [Letters  of  Two  Brides.  Modeste  ItGgnon. 
A  Bachelor's  Rstablishment.]  The  Due  de  Chaulieu  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  Grandlieus  and  promised  them  to 
obtain  the  title  of  marquis  for  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  who 
was  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  their  daughter  Clotilde.  The 
Due  de  Chaulieu  resided  in  Paris  in  very  close  relations 
Nnth  these  same  (irandlieus  of  the  elder  branch.  More 
than  once  he  took  particular  interest  in  the  family's  affairs. 
He  employ e<l  Corentin  to  clear  up  the  dark  side  of  the  life 
of  Clotilde's  fianc^.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.]  Some 
time  before  this  M.  de  Chaulieu  made  one  of  a  portentous 
conclave  assembled  to  extricate  Mme.  de  Langeais,  a  relative 
of  the  Grandlieus^  from  a  serious  predicament.  [The  Thir- 
teen.] 

Chatilieu  (E16onore,  Diichesse  de),  wife  of  the  preceding. 
She  was  a  friend  of  M.  d'Aubrion  and  sought  to  influence 
him  to  bring  al)()ut  the  marriage  of  Mile.  d'Aubrion  with 
Charles  Grandct.  [Eugenie  Grandet.]  For  a  long  time 
she  was  the  mistress  of  the  poet  Canalis,  several  years  her 
junior.  She  protected  him,  helping  him  on  in  the  world, 
and  in  public  life,  but  she  was  very  jealous  and  kept  him 
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umler  strict  surveillaTJce.  She  still  retained  her  hold  of 
him  at  fifty  years,  Mme.  de  Chaulieti  gave  her  husbatul 
ifie  three  children  designated  Iq  the  due's  biography.  Her 
haiitctir  and  eoi|uetr)'  subdued  most  of  her  inalemal  senti- 
meutB.  During  the  last  year  of  the  second  Restoration, 
Eldonore  de  Chaulieu  fallowed  on  the  way  to  Normandy, 
nut  far  from  Rosny,  a  chase  almost  royal  where  her  sentiments 
%vrre  fully  occupied.     [letters  of  Two  Brid^.] 

Cbattlieu  (Arinande-Loube-Majie  de),  daughter  of  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Chaulieu,     (See  Marie  Gaaton,  Madame*) 

Chaussard  (The  Brothers),  inn-kei^pers  at  Louvigny,Ome; 
<ild  punokee|>crs  of  the  Tmisville  estate,  implicated  in 
a  trial  known  m  the  " Chauffeurs  of  Mortagne"  in  WBs 
Chitnssani  the  elder  was  coriflemued  to  twenty  years'  hanl 
laJ>or,  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  later  was  pardoned  by 
the  Emfieror.  Chaussard  junior  w^as  contumacious,  and 
therefore  received  sentence  of  death.  Later  he  was  cast 
into  the  sea  by  M.  de  lioislaurier  for  having  been  traitorous 
to  the  Chouans.  A  third  Chaussard,  enticed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  police  by  Contenson,  was  assassinated  in  a  nocturnal 
affair.    [The  Seamy   Side  of  Histx>ry,] 

Chavoncoiut  (De),  Bei^nQon  gentleman,  highly  thought 
of  in  the  town,  representing  an  old  parliaroen tar>^  family. 
A  deputy  under  Charleys  X.,  one  of  the  famcms  221  who 
signed  the  addrei^  to  the  King  on  March  18,  183(1  He  was 
riM^lected  under  Lrmis  Philjpi^je-  1  ather  of  three  children 
but  poesessing  a  rather  slender  income.  The  family  of 
ChavoD0>urt  was  acquainted  mih  the  Wattevilles,  [Albert 
Savanis*] 

Chavoncourt  (Madame  de),  wife  of  the  precetling  and  one 
of  the  beauties  of  Besan^on.  Bom  about  17!M;  mother 
of  three  children  j  managed  capably  the  household  with  ita 
slender  res*:>ujices,     [All)ert  Sa  varus.] 

ChatTcmamrt  (De),  bom  in  1812.  Son  of  M,  and  Mme. 
de  Chavoncourt  of  Be^angfm.  College-mate  and  ehum  of 
M-  de  Vauchelles.    [Albert  bavani^*^ 
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Chavoncourt  (VicU)ire  de),  second  child  aiid  elder  daughter 
of  M.  and  Mme.  de  Chavoncourt.  l^)rn  between  1816  and 
1817.  M.  de  Vauchelles  desired  to  wed  her  in  1834.  [Albert 
Savarus.] 

Chavoncourt  (Sidonie  de),  third  and  last  child  of  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Chavoncourt  of  Besangon.  Bom  in  1818.  [Albert 
Savarus.] 

Chazelley  clerk  under  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  Baudoyer's 
bureau,  in  1824.  A  benedict  and  wife-led,  although  wishing 
to  appear  his  own  master.  He  argued  without  ceasing  upon 
subjects  and  through  causes  the  idlest  with  Pauhnier  the 
bachelor.  The  one  smoked,  the  other  took  snuff ;  this  different 
way  of  taking  tobacco  was  one  of  the  endless  themes  between 
the  two.     [The  Government  Clerks.] 

Chelius,  physician  of  Heidelberg  with  whom  Halpersohn 
corresponded,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  [The 
Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Cherviiiy  a  police-corporal  at  Mont^gnac  near  Limoges 
in  1829.     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Chesnely  or  Choisnel,  notar}'  at  Alengon,  time  of  liouis 
XVIII.  Bom  in  1753.  Old  attendant  of  the  house  of 
Gordes,  also  of  the  d'Esgrignon  family  whose  property  he 
had  protected  during  the  Revolution.  A  \vidower,  childless, 
and  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  he  had  an  aristocratic 
clientele,  notably  that  of  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie.  On  every 
hand  he  received  that  attention  which  his  good  points  merited. 
M.  du  Bousquier  held  him  in  profound  hatred,  blamdng 
him  with  the  refusal  which  Mile.  d'Esgrignon  had  made 
of  Du  Bousquicr's  proffered  hand  in  marriage,  and  another 
check  of  the  same  nature  which  he  experienced  at  first  from 
Mile.  Cormon.  By  a  dexterous  move  in  1824  Chesnel  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  Victurnien  d'Esgrignon,  though  guilty, 
from  the  Court  of  Assizes.  The  old  notary  succumbed  soon 
after  this  event.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.  Jealousies 
of  a  Country  Town.] 
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Chessal  (De),  m^-ner  of  the  ch^eau  and  estate  of  Frapesle 
near  Sach^  in  Touraine.  Fiieiid  of  the  ^'auclenegscs;  he 
introduced  their  mn  F^lix  to  his  neighbors,  the  Mortsaufs, 
The  son  of  a  manufacturer  named  Durand  who  became  very 
rich  duiing  the  Revohitunii,  but  whose  plebeian  name  he  had 
entirely  dmpped;  instead  he  adopted  that  of  his  wife,  the 
only  heiress  of  the  Chessels^  an  uld  parliamentary  family. 
M.  de  Chessel  was  direetor-generft!  and  twice  deputy.  He 
received  the  title  of  count  under  Louis  XVIII.  [The  Lily 
of  the  Valley.] 

Chessel  (Madame  de),  wife  of  the  preceding:.  She  made 
up  elabfjrate  toilettes.  [The  Liiy  of  the  \'alleyd  In  1824 
she  frequented  Mme,  Rabourdin's  Paris  home.  [The  Coveni- 
ment  Clerks.] 

Chevrel  (Mongtieur  and  Madame),  founders  of  the  house 
of  the  "Cat  and  Racket,"  rue  Saint- Denis,  at  the  close 
of  the  cighteentli  centur\'.  Father  and  mother  of  Mme. 
GuiUaume,  whose  hu*sband  succeeded  to  tlie  inaiuigement 
of  the  firm,     [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Jacket*] 

Clievrelf  rich  Parisian  banker  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  c€ntur>\  Probably  brother  &nd  bmtlier-indaw 
of  the  foregoing.  He  had  a  daughter  who  married  Maitre 
Rofuin.    [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.] 

Chiavari  (Prince  de),  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Vissembourg; 
flon  of  Mar§chal  Vernon,    [Beatrix.] 

ChiffreviUe  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  ran  a  very  prosperous 
drug-More  and  laborator}^  in  Paris  during  Ihe  Restoration ♦ 
Their  partners  were  MM.  Profez  and  Cochiir  TIais  firm 
had  frequent  budness  dealings  with  C^5,sa^  Birotteau's  **  Queen 
of  Roses";  it  also  supplied  Balthaaiar  Claes.  [C#sar  Birot- 
teau.    The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.] 

ChigJ  (Prince),  great  lord  of  Rome  in  1758,  He  boasted 
of  having  "made  a  soprano  out  of  Zambinella"  and  disclosed 
the  fact  to  Sarraslne  that  this  creatnrft  wnf?  ntit  a  woman, 
[Sarraaine.] 
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Chiss£  (Madame  de),  great  aunt  of  M.  du  Bruel;  a  grai^ping 
old  Provincial  at  whose  home  the  retired  dancer  Tullia,  nowr 
Mme.  du  Bruel,  was  fortunate  to  pass  a  summer  in  a  rather 
hypocritical  religious  penance.     [A  Prince  of  I^hemia.] 

Chocardelle  (Mademoiselle),  known  as  Antonia;  a  Parisian 
courtesan  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philij)pe;  bom  in  1814. 
Maxime  de  Trailles  spoke  of  her  as  a  woman  of  wit;  "She's 
a  pupil  of  mine,  indeed,"  said  he.  About  1834  she  lived 
on  rue  Helder  and  for  fifteen  days  was  the  mistress  of  M. 
de  la  Palf^rine.  [Beatrix.  A  Prince  of  Bohemia.]  For 
a  time  she  operated  a  reading-room  that  M.  de  Trailles  had 
established  for  her  on  nic  Coquenard.  Like  Marguerite Turquet 
she  had  "well  soaked  the  little  d'Esgrignon."  [A  Man  of 
Business.]  In  1838  she  wa.s  present  at  the  "house-warming" 
to  Jos^pha  Mirah  on  nie  de  la  \'ille-rEvSque.  [Coasin 
Betty.]  In  1839  she  accompanied  her  lover  Maxime  de 
Trailles  to  Arcis-sur-Aube  to  aid  him  in  his  ofRcial  trans- 
actions relating  to  the  legislative  elections.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

Choin  (Mademoiselle),  good  Catholic  who  built  a  parsonage 
on  some  land  at  Blangy  bought  expressly  by  her  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj^;  the  property  was  acquired  later  by 
Rigou.     [The  Peasantr}'.] 

Chollet  (Mother),  janitress  of  a  house  on  me  du  Sentier 
occupied  by  Finot's  paper  in  1821.  [A  Distinguished  Pro- 
vincial at  Paris.] 

Chrestien  (Michel),  Federalist  Republican;  member  of 
the  "C6nacle"  of  rue  des  Quatre- Vents.  In  1819  he  and 
his  friends  wore  invited  by  the  widow  Bridau  to  her  home 
to  celebrate  the  return  of  her  older  son  Philipjxj  from  Texas. 
He  posed  as  a  Roman  senator  in  a  historic  picture.  The 
paint<*r  Joseph  Bridau  was  a  friend  of  his.  [A  Bachelor's 
Establishment.]  About  1822  Chrestien  fought  a  duel  with 
Lucion  Chardon  de  Rubempre  on  account  of  Daniel  d'Arthez. 
He  was  a  groat  tli()UG:h  unknown  statesman.  He  was  killed 
at  the  Saint -Merri  cloister  on  June  6,  1832,  where  he  was 
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^fencling  ideas  not  his  own.  [A  Pbiiriguiffhed  Provincial 
at  Pari^,]  He  Vx^cariie  fr^f^lislily  enam*)ix*tl  of  Diane  de  Mi?ti- 
frigiif^a^^,  but  did  nut  confess  hif^  love  Kave  by  a  letter  ad- 
dn*«?orl  to  lier  just  before  he  went  to  hi«  death  at  the  baiv 
rieaile.  He  had  savrd  the  life  of  M.  de  Maufrigneuse  in 
the  Rpvolutinn  of  July,  1S30,  through  love  for  the  duchesae. 
[Tlie  Secrets  of  a  Princei^.] 

Christemio,  creole  and  footer-father  of  Paqnita  Valdis, 
whfj^e  [H'uteetor  and  btnly-g^iiard  he  constitiile^i  liimself. 
The  Marcjnis  de  San-R*5al  caii^M:!  his  death  for  having  abetted 
the  intimacy  lietween  Paqulla  and  Marsay,     [The  Tliirteen.] 

Christopbey  native  of  Savoy;  servant  of  Mnie,  \'aaquer 

on  me  Neuve-Siunt-C;enevid%^e,  Paris,  m  1S19,  He  alone 
was  imh  RsH^tignac  at  tlvo  funeral  of  Goriot,  accompanying 
the  Iftnly  us  far  as  P^re-Laehaise  in  the  priest's  caxilage, 
[Father  Goriot.] 

Cibot,  ftli^  Galope-Chophie,  al^  caller  I,  Gbot  the  Great. 
A  Chouau  implicated  in  the  BreU)n  insurrection  of  1799* 
iJecapJtated  by  his  cousin  Cibot,  alias  Pille-Miche,  and 
l*y  March e-&.-Terre  for  having  unthinkingly  lielrayeil  the 
brigand  position  tu  the  "Blue??."     [The  C-houaasJ 

Ctbot  (Barbette),  wife  of  Cibot,  alias  Galope^hopine. 
She  went  over  to  tlie  *'Bluef^''  after  her  husband's  execution, 
and  Vowed  through  vengeance  to  devote  her  son^  who  was 
still*  a  child,  to  tJie  Republican  cause.    [The  Chouans.] 

Cibat  (Jean),  alias  Pille-Miche;  one  of  the  Chouans  of 
the  Breton  insurrection  of  1709;  cousin  of  Cibot,  alias 
Galope-Chopiue,  and  his  niurJerer,  Pille-Miche  it  was, 
also,  who  shot  and  killed  Adjutant  Gerard  of  the  72d  deim- 
brig^e  at  the  N'i^etidre,  [The  Chouans.]  Signalized  as 
the  hanliest  of  the  indirect  allies  of  the  brigands  in  the 
affair  of  the  *'CliaufTeuj's  uf  Mortagne/*  Tried  and  executed 
in   1800.     [Tlie  SeaniA^  Side  of  History.] 

Cibot,  l¥>ni  in  1786.  rn>rn  1818  to  1845  he  was  tailor- 
janitor  in  a  house  in  ruo  de  Normanclie^  belonging  to  Claude- 
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Joseph  Plllerault,  wiiere  dwelt  Tons  and  Schmucke,  the  tm> 
muaciana,  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  Poisoned  by  the  pawn- 
broker Ri^monencq,  Gbot  died  at  his  post  in  April,  1845, 
en  the  same  day  of  Sylvain  Pons^  demise.     [Couam  Pons.] 

(Shot  (Uadame).  (See  Remonencq.  iladame.) 

Cicognaia,  Roman  Cardinal  in  1758;  protector  of  Zam- 
binella.  He  caused  the  assas^nation  of  Sarrasine  who 
otherwise  would  have  slain  Zambinella.     [Sarrasine.] 

Cmq-CygDe,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  family  of  CSiam- 
pagne,  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Chaigeboeuf. 
These  two  branches  of  the  same  stock  had  a  common  origin 
in  the  Duineffs  of  the  FrankLsh  people.  The  name  of 
Cinq-CS'gne  arose  from  the  defence  of  a  castle  made,  in  the 
absence  of  their  father,  by  five  (cinq)  daughters  all  remarkably 
fair. '  On  the  blazon  of  the  house  of  Qnq-Cygne  is  placed 
for  de\'ice  the  response  of  the  eldest  of  the  five  sisters  when 
summoned  to  surrender:  **  We  die  singing  f  [The  Gondreville 
Mysterj-.] 

Cinq-Cygne  (Comtesse  de),  mother  of  Laurence  de  CSnq- 
Cygne.  Widow  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  She  died 
in  the  height  of  a  ner\'ous  fever  induced  by  an  attack  on 
her  chateau  at  Troyes  by  the  populace  in  1793.  [The  Gondre- 
ville Mystery.] 

Cinq-Cygne  (Marquis  de),  name  of  Adrien  d'Hautescrre 
after  his  marriage  with  Laurence  de  CSnq-Cygne.  (See 
Hauteserre,  Adrien  d'.) 

Cinq-Cygne  (Laurence,  CJomtesse,  afterwards  Marquise  de), 
bom  in  1781.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  she 
lived,  at  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  of  the  nineteenth 
centmy,  with  her  kinsman  and  tutor  M.  d'Hauteserre  at 
Cinq-C>'gnc,  Aube.  She  was  loved  by  both  her  cousins, 
Paul-Marie  and  Marie-Paul  de  Simeuse,  and  also  by  the 
younger  of  her  tutor's  two  sons,  Adrien  d'Hauteserre,  whom 
she  married  in  1813.  Laurence  de  Cinq-C}gne  struggled 
valiantly  against  a  eumiing  and  redoubtable  police-agencyi 
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the  soul  of  wJiich  whs  CbrentiiL  Hia  Iving  of  France  approved 
the  charter  of  the  Count  of  Chanipagrie,  by  \irtue  of  which, 
in  the  family  uf  Cinq-C>^gne,  a  woaxaii  niigbt  ''ennoble  and 
succeed"  J  therefore  the  husband  of  Laurence  took  the  nanj© 
and  the  amis  of  hk  wife.  Although  an  ardent  Hoyalist 
she  went  to  seek  the  Emperor  as  far  as  the  Ijattiefield  uf 
J^naj  in  1S06,  to  ask  pardon  for  tixe  tw^o  Simeuscs  and  the 
two  Hauteserres  involved  in  a  political  trial  and  condemned 
to  hard  labor,  deepite  their  hiiiocenee.  Her  bold  move 
succf  ^ded.  The  Marquise  de  Cinq-<^^|:ne  gave  her  husband 
two  children,  Paul  and  Bertlie.  This  family  passed  the 
winter  season  at  Paiis  in  a  magnificent  mansion  on  Faulxan^ 
du  Hrmie.  [The  Gontkeville  Ilfysterv-.]  In  1^32  Mme, 
de  Cinq-Cygne,  at  the  instance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris^ 
consented  to  call  on  the  PrinccK^  de  Cadignan  who  had 
reforme<h  [The  Secrets  of  a  Princcfis.]  In  1836  Mme< 
de  Cinq-Cygne  was  intimate  ivith  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie* 
[Tlie  Seamy  Ride  of  Hl.stow.]  Under  the  Restoration, 
aJid  principally  during  Charles  X/s  reign,  Mme.  <le  Clnq- 
Cygne  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignt\'  over  the  Department 
of  the  Aube  which  the  Comte  de  Gondrevillc  cnunterhaknccd 
in  a  measure  by  his  family  cnnnections  and  tlmMigh  the 
generosity  of  the  department.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XVIII.  ahe  brought  about  the  election  of  Francois 
Michu  as  president  of  the  Arcie  Court-  [The  Meml>er  for 
Arcig.] 

Cinq-Cygne  (Jules  de),  only  brother  of  I^urence  de  Cinq- 
CH^ne.  He  emigrated  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revohition 
and  dietl  for  the  Royalist  cause  at  Mayence.  [The  Gondre^ 
ville  Mystery,] 

Cinq-Cygne  (Paul  de),  son  r»f  I^urence  de  Cinq-C>*gne 
and  of  AdrieTi  d'Hauteserrc;  he  becanie  marquiH  after  his 
father's  death,     fThe  Oondre%ille  Myster^^] 

Cinq-Cygne  (Berthe  de),  (See  Maufrigneuse,  Mrae. 
Georges  de.) 

Ciprey  of  Pmvins,  Seine-et-Mai-ne :  nephew  of  the  maternal 
gTandmoiher  of  Pierrette  L^rraiiu    lie  formed  one  of  the 
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iiiSTJxy  tfjmjdl  caDed  \o(Bt%her  ii.  1S2S  tt>  deckLe  whetba 
fjrjjfA  the  yoTUig  girl  sfaoujd  ren^ftin  uadecretih  Denis  Bogron^s 
iv»f .  T1j»  oouncdj  rr-pdaced  Rc^Ton  -siih  Tbt  zotary  Auffray 
«rv1  efar/K  Cipre>-  for  \ice-fUArdiazi.     [PferreiieJ 

Chrft  Moliiia  ^Balthazar),  Comie  do  Xourho;  bom  at 
jAr/iinj  jfj  1701  aud  died  in  the  sanx-  town  in  1S32:  sprung 
frofti  a  iamffus  family  of  Flemish  weavers,  alliei  to  a  ven* 
ttfA/Uf  Hfjarii>h  family,  time  of  Philip  II.  In  17^5  he  married 
J(/*/^/hwt:  do  Temninck  of  Brussels,  and  lived  happfly 
with  ht*T  until  18f)9,  at  which  time  a  PolisJi  officer.  Adam 
tU^  W'KTzchownia,  seeking  shelter  at  the  Claes  mansion, 
di^niw^-'l  with  him  the  subject  of  chemical  affinity.  From 
that  tirrK;  on  Ralthazar,  who  formerly  had  worked  in  I-avoi- 
Mtr*H  IaUirator>',  buries!  himself  exclusively  in  the  "quest 
*ff  i)n*  ftli^iliif  o."  He  expended  seven  millions  in  experiments, 
t'ftvifiK  hi»  wife  to  die  of  neglect.  From  1820  to  lS25^be 
yfti*i  fftx-c^>ll<'Ctor  in  Brittany — duties  performed  by  his 
i*hUi  da  lighter  who  had  secured  the  position  for  him  in  order 
in  tUyt*ri  him  from  his  barren  labors.  During  this  time 
<*h"  f<'fiHbilifnt<Hl  tlie  family  fortunes.  Balthazar  died, 
Hlt$i*ftii  inwmc,  rrving  "FAireka!"  [The  Quest  of  the  Abeo- 
Uiiv  J 

CJaUfi  (JciH/'jihinc  do  Temninck,  Madame),  \*ife  of  Balthazar 
C*|««^;  liorri  fit  Hru.ssols  in  1770,  died  at  l>ouai  in  1816:  a 
n«<i\»'  f^imniard  on  hor  mother's  side;  commonly  called 
|'«'I»'H«  Hhn  wii,M  wnmll,  cnK)ked  and  lame,  ^ith  hea\y 
)i\ntU  \\mr  and  ^^lowing  eyes.  She  gave  her  husband  four 
i'hili|if»n:  Mntjinrrilc*.  Iclicie,  (Jabriel  (or  Gustave)  and 
.Imim  h«hlin7,Mt.  SIh»  was  passionately  devoted  to  her  hus- 
brth'l,  «nd  di*««|  of  fjriof  over  his  neglect  of  her  for  the  scientific 
iJ>i|M'iiiM«'nl.-i  wliirh  novor  came  to  an  end.  [The  Quest 
i»f  Ui«»  AlKuilnic]  Mmo.  Claos  oounte<l  among  her  kin  the 
lv<in(/c.||ofMf<  n(  Hoidoaux.     [A  Marriage  Settlement.] 

«!!••••«  (MM!|rnfMito>.  rltlrr  daughter  of  Balthazar  Qaes 
itO'l  .hifM'phlni*  «!<»  TtMuninok.     (Sec  Solis,  Madame  de.) 

•  •,(«...  .M.H...,<i»U  tn  oilKhm)  lo\t  I»»1H.V2.--J.  \V.  M. 
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Cla^  (I'dlicie),  second  ciaughtei  of  BuLrbazar  Claes  and 
of  Jo^phine  dc  Tcmiiinck;  born  in  ISOL  (See  Plerquin^ 
Madame.) 

Cla^  (CJabriel  or  Giistave),  tlui^l  child  of  Balthazar  Claes 
and  of  Ji)S('*phitie  de  Teiiniiock;  Ixjrn  about  1802.  lie  atteudpil 
the  College  of  Douai,  afterwards  entering  the  Ecole  Poly* 
technique,  beeoming  an  engineer  of  roads  and  bndgei?. 
In  1825  he  married  Mile.  Cbnyncks  of  Cainbrai*  [The  Quest 
of  the  Absolute.] 

Cla^  (Jean-Balthazar)  lapt  child  of  Balthazar  Claes  and 
Jf«*dphjne  de  Temninek :  Ixnn  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur>',     [The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.] 

Cli^Qy  (J.-B.  de),  pubUc  prosecutor  at  Sancerre  in  1836, 
A  passionate  admirer  of  Dinah  de  la  Fiaudraye,  lie  got 
transfen-etl  to  Paris  when  she  returned  there,  and  became 
successively  the  substitute  for  the  general  prosecutor,  attorney- 
general  and  Roally  attorney -general  to  tlie  Court  of  Conation. 
He  watched  over  and  prntected  the  misguide*!  woman  ^ 
consenting  to  act  as  godfather  to  tt)e  child  she  had  by  Lous- 
teau.     [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Clagny  (Madame  de),  wife  of  the  preceding.  To  use  ^n 
expression  of  M.  nra\ner*s,  she  was  "ugly  enough  to  clmste 
a  young  Cbaaack'*  in  1814.  Mme,  de  Clagny  associated 
with  Mme*  de  la  Baudraye.     [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

ClaparoBy  clerk  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
the  Republic  and  Empire.  Friend  of  Bridau,  Sr*,  after 
whose  death  he  continued  his  cordial  relations  with  Mme, 
BridaiL  He  gave  much  attention  to  Philippe  and  Joseph 
on  their  mother's  accoimt,  Clapamn  died  in  1820.  [A 
Bachelor's  EstabUshment,] 

Claparon  (Charles),  son  of  the  preceding;  bc»m  about  1790, 
BiL^iness  man  and  banker  (rue  de  Provence) ;  at  first  a  com- 
mercial traveler;  an  aide  of  F.  du  TiUet  in  tiansactions 
of  somewhat  shady  nature.  He  was  incited  to  the  famous 
ball  g^ven  by  C^sar  Birotteau  in  honor  of  Ce^sar's  nominalion 
to  the  Le^OD  of  Honor  and  the  rdeaae  of  French  possessions. 
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[A  Bachelor's  Establishment.  C^sar  Birotteau.]  Iii  1821, 
at  the  Bourse  in  Paris,  he  made  a  peculiar  bargain  with  the 
cashier  Castanier,  who  transferred  to  him,  in  exchange 
for  his  own  individuality,  the  power  which  he  had  received 
from  John  Melmoth,  the  Englishman.  [Melmoth  Reconciled.] 
He  was  interested  in  the  third  liquidation  of  Nucingen  in 
1826,  a  settlement  which  made  the  fortune  of  the  Alsatian 
banker  whose  "man  of  straw"  he  was  for  some  time.  [The 
Firm  of  Nucingen.]  He  was  associated  with  C^rizet  who 
deceived  him  in  a  deal  about  a  house  sold  to  Thuillier.  Becom- 
ing bankrupt  he  embarked  for  America  about  1840.  He 
was  probably  condemned  for  contumacy  on  account  of  swind- 
ling.    [A  Man  of  Business.    The  Middle  Classes.] 

Clapart,  employ^  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine  during 
the  Restoration,  at  a  salary-  of  twelve  hundred  francs.  Bom 
about  1776.  About  1803  he  married  a  widow  Husson, 
aged  twenty-two.  At  that  time  he  was  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Finance,  at  a  salar>'  of  eighteen  hundred  francs 
and  a  promise  of  more.  But  his  known  incapacity  held 
him  down  to  a  secondary  place.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
he  lost  his  position,  obtaining  his  new  one  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Comte  de  S^rizy.  Mme.  Husson  had  by  her 
first  husband  a  child  that  was  Clapart's  evil  genius.  In 
1822  his  family  occupie<l  an  apartment  renting  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  at  number  seven  rue  de  la  Cerisaie. 
There  he  saw  much  of  the  old  })ensioner  Poiret.  Clapart 
was  killed  by  the  Fieschi  attack  of  July  28,  1835.  [A  Start 
in  IJfe.] 

Clapart  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom  in  1780; 
one  of  the  "Aspasias'*  of  the  I)irector>%  and  famous  for  her 
acquaintiincc  with  one  of  the  "  Pentarqucs.''  He  married 
her  to  Husson  the  contractor,  who  made  millions  but  who 
became  bankrupt  suddenly  througli  the  First  Consul,  and 
suicided  in  1802.  At  that  time  she  was  mistress  of  Morcau, 
steward  of  M.  de  Sorizy.  Moreuu  was  in  love  with  her  and 
would  have  made  her  his  wife,  but  just  then  was  under 
sentence  of  death  and  a  fugitive.     Thus  it  was  that  in  her 
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distress  she  marrletl  Clapart,  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Fifiaiice. 
By  her  fimt  husband  Mme.  Clajmrt  iiad  a  soiij  Oscar  Uusson^ 
whom  she  was  Iwund  up  in,  but  whose  boyish  pranks  caused 
her  much  trouble.  During  the  fii^t  Empire  Mme.  Clapart 
was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  Mnie,  Mfire^Letilia  Bonaparte. 
[A  Start  in  life,) 

Clarimbaiilt  (Man?chal  do),  maternal  grandfather  of  Mme, 
lb  Beatis^ant.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Chevalier 
de  Rastiguae,  gr&at-uncle  of  Eugene  de  Rastignac,    [Father 

Gnriot] 

Claude,  an  idiot  who  died  in  the  village  of  Daupliin^  in 
1820,  nursed  and  metamorphoseti  by  Dr.  Benassis,  [The 
Country  Doctor.] 

Cleretti,  an  architect  uf  Paris  who  was  quite  the  fashion 
in  1S43.  tirindot,  though  decadent  at  this  liiuc,  tried  to 
compete  with  him,     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Clerget  (Basine),  laundress  at  Angoul^me  during  tlic  Res- 
turution^  who  sucfc^ciied  Mnie.  Prieur  with  whom  Eve  Chardon 
had  worked,  Basine  Clerget  concealed  David  Sdchard  and 
Kolb  when  S^chard  was  pimsued  by  the  Cointet  brotliers. 
[Lost  niusions.] 

Clousieri  retired  attorney  of  limogi^;  juatice  of  the  peace 
at  Mout^gnac  after  18fJ0,  He  was  in  touch  %ith  Mme, 
(Sra^Iin  when  she  moved  there  abcjut  1830,  An  upright, 
pljlegmatic  man  %vhn  finally  le<l  the  conteuiplative  life  of 
one  of  the  ancient  hermits.    [The  Counlr>'  Parson,] 

Cochegrue  (Jean),  a  Chouan  who  died  of  \viiun<is  ix'ceived 
at  the  fight  f>f  I/a  Pelerine  or  at  the  siege  of  Foug^re^  in  1799. 

Abl»^  Gudin  said  a  njass,  in  the  forest,  for  the  repose  of  Jeim 
Cochcf  rue,  and  others  slain  by  the  *'  Blues/*     [The  Chouans.] 

Cocitet    (l^Yan^oim*) ,    chambermaid    of    Modeste    Mignon 

at  Havre  in  1820,  She  received  the  answers  to  the  letters 
a*idre«st^tl  by  Modesto  lo  Canalise-  Shf*  bad  also  faithrully 
serv*eti  Bettina*raroline,  M^dei^teV  elder  sister  who  took 
her  to  PftH^.    [Mncle^ti?  Alignon.J 
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Cochin  (Emile-Louis-Lucien-Emmanuel),  employ^  in  Qer- 
gcot's  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Finance  during  the  Restora- 
tion. He  had  a  brother  who  looked  after  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration. At  this  time  Cochin  was  also  a  silent  partner 
in  Matifat's  drug-store.  Collevillc  invented  an  anagram 
on  Cochin's  name;  with  his  given  names  it  made  up  "Coch- 
enille."  Cochin  and  his  wUe  were  in  Birotteau's  circle, 
being  present  with  their  son  at  the  famous  ball  given  by 
the  perfumer.  In  1840,  Cochin,  now  a  baron,  was  spoken 
of  by  Anselme  Popinot  as  the  oracle  of  the  Lombard  and 
Bourdonnais  quarters.  [C^ar  Birotteau.  The  Government 
Clerks.     The  Firm  of  Nucingen.    The  Middle  Classes.] 

Cochin  (Adolphe),  son  of  the  preceding;  an  employ^  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  as  his  father  had  been  for  some 
years.  In  1826  his  parents  tried  to  obtain  for  him  the  hand 
of  Mile.  Matifat.  [C6sar  Birotteau.  The  Firm  of  Nucin- 
gen.] 

Co£Snet,  porter  of  a  house  belonging  to  Thuillier  on  rue 
Saint-Dominique-d'Enfer,  Paris,  in  1840.  His  employer 
put  him  to  work  in  connection  with  the  "  Echo  de  la  Bi^vre," 
wlien  Louis-Jerome  Thuillier  became  editor-in-chief  of  this 
paper.     [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Co£Snet  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding.  She  looked 
after  Th^odose  de  la  Peyrade's  establishment.  [The  Middle 
Classes.] 

Cognet,  inn-keeper  at  Issoudun  during  the  Restoration. 
House  of  the  "Knights  of  Idlesse"  captained  by  Maxence 
Gilet.  A  former  groom;  born  about  1767;  short,  thickset, 
wife-led ;  one-eyed .     [A  Bachelor^s  Establishment.] 

Cognet  (Madame),  known  as  Mother  Cognet,  wife  of  the 
preceding;  born  about  1783.  A  retired  cook  of  a  good 
house,  who  on  account  of  her  "Cordon  blue"  talents,  was 
chosen  to  bo  the  Leonardo  of  the  Order  which  had  Maxence 
Gil(*t  for  chi(»f.  A  tall,  swarthy  woman  of  intelligent  and 
pleasant  doinoanor.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 
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Cointat  (Boniface},  Mkd  his  brother  Jeiui,  rim  a  thriving 
printiiig-ofiice  at  Angoul&ne  during  the  Uestoration.  He 
ruined  David  S^chard's  shop  by  methods  hardly  honorable, 
Bnriif  11*30  Cointet  was  older  than  Jemi,  mid  was  usually  called 
Cointct  the  Great.  He  put  on  the  devout,  ExtTcmely 
wealthy,  he  became  deputy,  was  made  a  peer  of  France 
and  Minister  of  Oonunarce  in  Louis  Philippe*s  coalition 
tuiiiistry*  In  1842  he  married  iflle.  Fopinot,  daughter  of 
Anselme  Popinot.  [bist  lUusions*  The  Firm  of  Nucin- 
l]  On  May  28.  1839,  he  presided  at  the  sitting  of  the 
iber  of  Deputies  when  the  election  of  Sallcnuuve  was 
ratified*     [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Cointet  (Jean),  younger  brother  of  the  preceding;  known  m 
*' Fatty'*  Cointet;  was  foreman  of  the  printing-office,  while 
bis  brotlier  ran  the  business  end.  Jean  Cointet  pas^^  for 
a  gO€Ki  fellow  and  aeted  the  generoua  part.    [Ixml  Illurfons.] 

Colas  (Jacques),  a  consumptive  child  of  a  village  near 
Orenoble,  who  was  attended  by  Dr.  lienassis*  His  passion 
was  singing,  for  which  he  had  a  very  pure  voice.  lived 
with  his  mother  who  wa.s  p<:jverty-stricken.  Bit^l  in  the 
latter  part  of  1S2D  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  l>enefactar*  the  physician.  A  nephew  of  Moreau, 
the  old  laborer.    [The  Countr>'  Doctor.] 

Colteville,  son  of  a  talented  musician,  onc^  leading  violin 
of  the  ()j>t'*ra  imder  Francopur  and  Rebel,  He  himself  was 
first  clarionet  at  the  Op^raComique,  and  at  the  same  time 
chief  clerk  under  the  Mini^^ter  of  Finance,  and,  in  addition, 
book'kee|x^r  for  a  merchant  from  seven  to  nine  iii  the  morn- 
ings. Great  on  anai^rams.  Made  deputy-chief  clerk  in 
llaiidoyer's  bureau  when  the  latter  wag  prr>mot<^l  to  division 
chief.  He  was  prea^iitor  at  Paris  six  months  later.  In 
1832  ho  becaJiie  secretary  t^i  the  mayor  of  the  twelfth  Arron- 
diisement  ami  officrr  of  the  I/»pon  of  Honor  At  that  time 
Oolleville  live*!  with  his  \rife  and  family  on  rue  d'Enfer. 
He  was  Tlruillier's  most  intinjatc  friend.  [The  Government 
Oefks.    The  Middle  Claases.] 


n*         itu^rjr:ji:i  *jw  the  oydmix.  htieadcs 

CoDefiDe  j:^^.k  }£ixrr^  ]Lhdicj&_.  cwni  in  1796;  wife 
fA  Uyf'.  iXHf^^Z4^\  -'.^jzuz^r  A  x  ttieccftiai  dancer  and,  siq>- 
p^isiftfiiy,  fA  M-  C-;  iVy^irziia'.  3ie  m^de  a  love  matcliy 
axid  r/^xe^rik  IsUj  ftr>;  1^2i^  bo?cr  5ve  chikiieii,  emcfa  ol  whcmi 
r€«r;rri'r/i/;^l  ary;  rr^y  a/n  i&Zy  have  b^  %  diflTerent  father: 

Ut.  A  dMBgiiV-r  'rx/TiA  ir.  ISIO.  idio  fsTored  GoUeviUe. 

2^1,  A  jy^n,  OiAj\f^,,  cut  out  ich'  a  scddier,  bom  during 
hift  FTKith^rr'f*  2Lii'j{MtLUiX2Ln«:ft  with  diaries  de  Gondieville, 
wiwlfr-li^'Ut^riant  of  thf:  dragoons  of  Saint-CSuunaiis. 

3^1.  A  Kvri,  I  ran9riL«,  dastioed  for  busmess,  bom  during 
Mrrif.  (/ilh?vill/;'H  intimac}'  with  FranQois  KeUer,  the  banker. 

4tli.  A  dauK^UT,  Wleste  bom  in  1821,  of  whom  ThuiUier, 
Collc'villi'V  iK'Kt  friond,  was  the  gcxlfather — and  father  in 
jKirtibiat.     (Sre  Phflhon,  Mme.  Fflix.) 

6th.  A  son,  Theodore,  c>r  Anatde,  bom  at  a  period  of 
roll^iouH  7A*fx\. 

Mndntnc  (>)ll«'villo  wa«  a  Parisian,  piquant,  winning  and 
prrtty,  ns  well  as  clover  and  ethereal.  She  made  her  husband 
vrvy  hapj)y.  lie  owed  all  his  advancement  to  her.  In 
the  intcrrsts  of  their  ambition  she  granted  momentary  favor 
U\  Chardin  dcs  LiiiK^aulx,  the  Secret ar\'-General.  On  Wed- 
nesdays she  was  at  home  to  artists  and  distinguished  people. 
[The  \n)V(Tnmont  Clerks.  Cousin  Betty.  The  Middle 
Hasst^s.] 

Collin  (JaoquesV  Iwm  in  1779.  Reared  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  tVatory.  Ih^  went  as  far  as  rhetoric,  at  school,  and 
was  then  put  in  a  bank  by  his  aimt,  Jacqueline  Cbllin.  Ac- 
cus<\i.  ht^wewr,  oi  a  erinu^  probably  committed  by  Franches- 
sini,  he  \\k\\  the  ctnmtry.  l^ter  he  was  sent  to  the  galleys 
where  ho  n^maineti  fn>m  ISIO  to  1815,  when  he  escaped 
an.i  cAme  to  Paris.  stop]Mnir  \mder  the  name  of  Vautrin 
at  the  Vav«quer  ^vnsion.  There  ho  knew  Rastignac,  then 
a  younc  rt\ni\  Ivoame  i^.iton^tod  in  him,  and  tried  to  bring 
aK»v,i  his  ir.rtrriain"^  with  Vietorine  TaiUef er,  for  whom  he 
proeure.-i  a  rioh  i'Ii^wta-  by  eausinc  hrr  brother  to  be  dain 
in  a  duel  T\ith  1  rn  ehessini.  Bihi-Lujwn,  fiiief  of  secret 
police,  arresto^i  l.ir.-  in  ISIO  and  retumod  him  to  tl^  htffie, 
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whence  he  scaped  again  in  1820,  reappearing  in  Park  bb 
Carlos  Heirera,  honorary  canon  of  the  ChapU'r  of  Toledo. 
At  this  time  lie  rescued  Luclcn  de  Rubempr^  from  suicide, 
and  took  charge  of  the  yonng  poet.  Accused,  i^ith  the 
latter,  of  ha\ing  murdered  Esther  Gnhseck,  wha  in  truth 
was  poboned,  Jacques  Collin  was  acquitted  of  this  charge, 
and  ended  by  becoming  chief  of  secret  jwliee  under  the  name 
of  Samt-Est-^vc,  in  1830.  He  held  this  position  till  1845, 
He  finally  became  wealthy,  having  an  income  of  twelve 
thousand  francs,  three  hundred  thousand  francs  inlierited 
from  Lncien  de  Rubempr^,  and  tiie  profits  of  a  green-leather 
maniifactorj^  at  Centilly*  [leather  Goriot*  Lost  Illusions. 
A  DiFtinguiahefl  Provincial  at  Paris.  Scenes  from  a  Cour- 
tesan's Life*  The  IMeinber  for  Areis.]  In  addition  to  the 
peeudonym  of  M.  Jules,  under  which  he  wnM  known  by 
Catherine  CJoussard,  Jaecpies  CViUin  also  took  for  a  time  the 
English  name  of  William  Barker^  creditor  for  Geoi^es  d'E&- 
toumy.  Under  this  name  he  homhvinked  the  cunning 
C^ri-Ket,  inducing  that  "man  of  business*'  to  endorse  some 
notes  for  him.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan^s  Life.]  He  was 
also  nick-named  "Trompe-la-Mort/' 

CoUJn  (Jacqueline),  aunt  of  Jacques  Collin,  whom  she  had 
reared ;  bom  at  Ja\  a.  In  her  youth  she  was  Marat's  mistress, 
and  afterwards  had  relations  with  the  chemist,  Duvignon, 
who  was  condemned  to  de^th  for  counterfeiting  in  1790. 
During  this  intimacy  she  attiiined  a  <langcroiis  knowIe<!ge 
of  toxjctjlngy.  From  ISOO  to  1805  she  waa  a  clothing  dealer; 
and  fmm  1806  to  ISOS  she  si^cjit  two  yoai^  in  prison  for  having 
iniiuenced  mincers.  From  1824  to  1830  Mile.  Collin  exerted 
a  atning  influei*<'e  over  Jacques,  alias  Vmitrin,  tnwanl  his 
life  of  adventure  i\ithoat  the  pale  of  the  law.  ITer  Mrong 
pouit  was  disguises.  In  1830  she  ran  a  matrimonial  bureau 
on  rue  dc  Provence^  under  the  name  of  Mme.  de  Salnt- 
Bet^ve.  She  often  iKirrowed  the  name  of  her  friend  Mme. 
NouTTOson,  who,  during  the  time  t*f  T/>uis  rhillpjie,  made 
t  pn-tence  of  busiTicss  more  or  leK-^  dubioms  on  me  Xeuve- 
tiaiiit-Hare.    She   had  some   dealings  witli  ^  ictorin    Hulnt, 


Mmh/^^,  r/^jnttfe.  ULii  iif-jgrvurds  vkfe.  «•:  CirreL  Under 
Ifc^  MiFiik  'A  Adtf  ittffjs^jjt  CfAt::  sEdhde  a&  excellent  cook 
far  Fj^hfif  ^0k0mL,  wxtfAi.  £be  t&s  oniencd  fay  Vautzin  to 
wnUrh.    i:^if:^jfi?i   irrtzu   a  Counesan's   Life.    Couan   Betty. 

Cdliiiet,  %fff(:ftr  at  Arcis-«iiF-Aube,  time  of  Loiiis  Philippe. 
Kif^^//r  for  th^  IJberab  beaded  by  Colonel  Giguet.  [The 
iHfjiAfiKT  for  Annn.] 

CoUinet  (rran^r^iifJofleph),  merchant  of  Nantes.  In  1814 
ihi;  f>riliiical  changes  brought  about  his  business  failure. 
Hi;  Wiitii  Uf  America,  returning  in  1824  enriched,  and  le- 
miftblinhryL  He  harl  caused  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand 
frarHiM  t/»  M.  and  Mmc.  Ixirrain,  small  retailers  of  Pen-Hoel, 
and  ffttlHjr  and  mother  of  Major  Ijorrain.  But,  on  his  return 
to  VmuvA^f  ho  nwton*rl  to  Mme.  Ix)rrain,  then  a  widow  and 
ftlrrumt  a  w^ptiuigonarian,  forty-two  thousand  francs,  being 
capital  and  intorcjHt  of  his  indebtedness  to  her.     [Pierrette.] 

Colonna,  im  imccmI  Italian  at  Clenoa,  during  the  latter  part 
of  th(^  <M>?lit(MMith  contiiry.  Ho  had  reared  Luigia  Porta 
und<T  tho  rmiiio  of  Colonna  and  as  his  own  son,  from  the 
l^((«  of  nix  initil  tho  time  when  the  young  man  enlisted  in 
tho  l''itM»<ih  army.     [Tho  Vondotta.] 

Coloquinte,  given  name  of  a  pensioner  who  was  "office 
Ik\v"  in  Kinot*«  nowspaix^r  offico  in  1820.  He  had  been 
thro\»gli  (ho  I'^vptian  campaign,  losing  an  arm  at  the  Battle 
of  Montmirail.  [A  Baoholor's  T^iStablishment.  A  Distinguished 
IVtninoial  at  Paris.] 

Colorat  (Jl^l1^mo\  i^tatt^ktv|vr  for  Mme.  Graslin  at 
Monu*\iXtu»u»:  Uu'n  at  Umogi^s.  Kotinxl  s^^KUer  of  the  Empire; 
o\  sMn'V[va!it  in  tho  Royal  vUianl:  at  ono  time  estate-keeper 
(or  M  vlo  Navanvius,  iK'fon^  ontoring  Mnu\  Graslin's  senice. 
ITKo  l\Hi»\tr\   Pai>5iMi.l 

Cvui$tauce»  ohainlvrtuaivl  for  MttH\  vlo  Utvtaud  in  1819. 
rhtxnv^ii   hor  oUl  in^ru^t   kl^"^\   aKnu  cvor>thiug  that  was 
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going  on  at  the  home  of  his  elder  daughter.  This  Conatancep 
^fioinetinics  called  Victorie,  tCK>k  money  to  her  niiBlress  when 
^Bhe  latter  needed  it,     [Father  Goriot,] 

H  Constant  de  Rebeeque  (Ben}ainiji),  born  at  Lausanne 
r"in  1767,  died  at  Paris,  Dpceniber  8.  1830.  Atout  the  end 
I  of  1821  he  i^  discovered  in  Daiiriat's  hook-^hnp  at  Falais- 
■ffinyal,  where  Lucien  de  Rnbempr^  noticed  his  splendid 
^^■tead    and   spiritual   eyes,     [A    Distinguished  Pmvincial   at 

Conti  (Gennaro),  musical  composer;  of  Neaf^olitafi  origin, 
^^yt  born  at  Marseille.^.     Ix*Yer  o(  Mle.  dps?  Touches — Camille 
^HMaupin^n  182 1-1 822.     Afterwards  he  paid  court  to  Marquise 
Beatrix  de  Rochefide.    [Ixjst  lUnsions,     Beatrix.] 

^^  Conyneks^  family  of  Bnigei^*,  who  were  nmienml  ancestors 
^■rf  Marguerite  Claes,  In  1812  this  young  girl  at  sixteen 
P^pw  the  li\ing  Image  of  a  Cony  neks,  her  grandinother,  whose 
■  ^Tpcirtrait  hung  in  Bahhasiar  Claes*  home,  A  CV>n\*nck5?^  also 
of  Brnges  but  later  established  at  Canthrai^  was  granfkmcle 

Ifef  the  children  of  Baltha7.ar  Clae^;,  and  w^as  app<jinted  their 
■riee-giiardian  after  the  death  of  Mnie.  Clae^.  He  had  a 
^lighter  who  married  tiabriel  Claei?^.  [The  Quest  of  tiie 
Abeohitc] 

^    Coquelin    (Monsieur    and    Madame),    hardware    dealers, 

Bbuccessors  to  Claude-Joseph    Pillcrault  in  a  store  on  quai 

*  de  la  I'Vrraille,  sign  of  the  Gulden  Bell.    Guests  at  the  big 

hball  given  In'  C^sar  liiiTittcs^u,  After  getting  the  invitation, 
pirne.  Q>queMn  ordered  a  miifcnificent  gown  for  the  occasion. 
fO^nar  Birc^tteau,] 

Coqneti  chief  of  bureau  to  the  Minister  of  War,  m  I-ebrun's 
hi&on  in  1838.  Marneffe  was  his  successor.  Coquet 
id  been  in  the  ser%1ce  of  thi*  administration  since  lS()f>, 
iid  had  given  i>erfect  siitisf action.  He  waB  a  married 
aan  and  Ills  wife  was  still  livmg  at  the  time  when  he  was 

f^placed.     [Ciumin  Betty  J 

Coralie  (Madeinoi^t^Ue),  actress  at    tht*   ranorania>I>rania- 
ju©  and  at  the  Th<5dtre  du  Oyttmase^  Paris,  time  of  I^wm 
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XVIII.  Bom  ill  1803  and  brought  up  a  Catholic,  she  was 
nevertheless  of  distinct  Jewish  type.  She  died  in  August, 
1822.  Her  mother  sold  her  at  fifteen  to  young  Henri 
de  llarsay,  whom  she  abhorred  and  who  soon  deserted  her. 
She  was  then  maintained  by  Camusot,  who  was  not  obnoxious. 
She  fell  in  love  with  Lucien  de  Rubenipr6  at  first  sight, 
surrendering  to  him  immediately  and  being  faithful  to  him 
until  her  dying  breath.  The  glor>'  and  downfall  of  Coralie 
dated  from  this  love.  An  original  criticism  of  the  young 
Chardon  established  the  success  of  "  L' Alcade  dans  V  Embar- 
ras,"  at  the  Marais,  and  brought  to  Coralie,  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  play,  an  engagement  at  Boulevard  Bonne- 
Nouvelle,  with  a  salar}'  of  twelve  thousand  francs.  But 
here  the  artist  stranded,  the  \'ictim  of  a  cabal,  despite  the 
protection  of  Camille  Maupin.  At  first  she  was  housed 
on  rue  de  Venddme,  afterw^ards  in  a  more  modest  lodging 
where  she  died,  attended  and  nursed  by  her  cousin,  Berenice. 
She  had  sold  her  el^ant  furniture  to  Cardot,  Sr.,  on  leaving 
the  apartment  on  rue  de  Vendome,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
moving  it,  he  installed  Florentine  there.  Coralie  was  the 
rival  of  Mme.  Perrin  and  of  Mile.  Fleuriet,  w^hom  she  resembled 
and  whose  destiny  should  have  been  her  ()\\ii.  The  funeral 
service  of  Coralie  took  place  at  noon  in  the  little  church 
of  Notre-Dame  de  Bonne-Nouvellc.  Camusot  promised  to 
purchase  a  permanent  plot  of  ground  for  her  hi  the  cemcten* 
of  P6re-Lachaise.  [A  Start  in  Life.  A  Distinguished 
Provincial  at  Paris.     A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Corbigny  (De),  prefect  of  Ix)ire-et-Cher,  in  1811.  Friend 
of  Mme.  de  Stacl  who  authorized  him  to  place  Louis  Lambert, 
at  her  expense,  in  the  College  of  Vendome.  He  probably 
died  in   1812.     [Louis  Lambert.] 

Corbinet,  notar\'  at  Soulanges,  Burgundy,  in  1823,  and 
at  one  time  an  old  patron  of  Sibilet's.  The  (iravelots, 
lumber  dealers,  were  clients  of  his.  Commissioned  \\'ith  the 
sale  of  Aigues,  when  (General  de  Montcornet  became  wearied 
w^ith  developing  his  property.  At  one  time  known  as 
Corbineau.     [The  Peasantry.] 
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Corbinet,  £x>urt-judge  at  Ville-aux-Fa^es  bi  1823;  son  of 
drbinet  tiie  ooiary.  He  belonged,  body  and  soul,  to  Oau- 
l>ertiii,  the  aU-po\verfui  mayor  of  the  to\Mi,    [The  Peasaiitr>\] 

Corbuiet,   retired    captain,  postal  director   at  ViUe-aux* 
ayes  in  1823;  brother  of  Corbinet,  the  notarv,      The  last 
'daughter  of  Sibilet^  the  copy-clerk,  was  engaged  to  him  when 
she  was  axt^en.     [The  Peasantn\] 

Corentiii,  bom  at  Vendome  m  1777;  a  polic^agent  of 
great  genius,  tniine^^l  by  Peyrade  as  Louis  Da\id  was  by 
Vien,  A  favorite  of  Fouch^'s  and  probably  his  natural 
SOU-  In  1799  he  accompanied  Mile,  de  Vemeuil  sent,  to 
lure  and  betray  Alphonse  de  Montauran^  the  young  chief 
of  the  Bretons  who  were  risen  against  the  Republic.  For  two 
yearB  Corcntia  was  attached  to  thia  strange  girl  m  a  serpent 
a  tree»  [The  Chnuans.]  In  1S03  he  and  his  chief,  Peyrade, 
entrusted  with  a  difficult  nii^on  in  the  department 
of  Aube>  where  he  hud  to  search  the  home  of  IMlle.  da  Cinq- 
Cygne.  She  sur|irised  l\im  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
forcing  open  a  casket,  and  struck  him  a  blow  mth  her  riding 
whip.  Tliis  he  avenged  cruelly,  invohing,  despite  their 
iunocenee,  the  Hauteserres  and  the  SimeuBes,  friends  and 
cousins  of  the  young  girL  This  was  during  the  alTair  of 
e  abduction  of  Senator  Malin.  About  the  same  time  he 
ncluded  another  delicate  mi.s8inn  to  Berlin  to  the  satisfaction 
Talleyrand,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  [The  Gondre- 
Myst^rvJ  From  1824  to  1830,  Corentin  was  pittM 
t  the  terrible  Jacques  Qillin,  alias  Vsutrin,  w^hose 
endly  plans  in  behalf  of  Lucien  de  Rubemprfi  he  thwarted 
cruelly,  Corentin  it  was  who  rendcretl  futile  the  con  tern- 
plaled  marriag©  of  the  aspirant  with  Ootilde  de  Orandlieu, 
ringing  about  aa  a  consequence  the  absolute  niin  of  tho 
distinguished  provincial  at  Paris."  He  rusticate*!  at 
rue  des  Vignes,  about  May,  1830.  Under  Charles 
reatin  was  chief  of  the  political  police  of  the  ehileau. 
les  from  a  Cotirti^an's  LifeJ  For  mom  than  thirty 
years  he  Uved  on  rue  Honor^Chevalier  under  the  name  u( 
M-  du  PortaiL    He  slieltcrai  Lydie,  daughter  of  his  friendi 
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Pe^nide,  after  the  death  ot  the  old  police-agent.  About 
1840  he  hruught  about  her  marriage  with  Thdodose  de  la 
l\»ynide>  nephew  of  Pe}Ta^le,  after  having  upset  the  planB 
of  the  \-en-  astute  young  man,  greatly  in  love  with  Cdleste 
CbUevilleV  do^T%\  Corentin — ^M.  du  Portail — then  installed 
the  chot^en  husband  of  his  adopted  child  into  his  own  high 
ofltcial  duties.     [The  Middle  Oasses.] 

Conikoii  (Rose>Marie-Mctoire).  {See  Bousquier^  Madame 
du.) 

Cwnevin,  an  oM  native  of  P^rhe;  foster-father  of  Olympe 
MichaxHt.  He  was  with  the  Cbouans  in  1794  and  1799. 
In  182^5  he  w^»s  a  servant  at  Michaud's.    [The  Peasantry.] 

Comoiller  (Autoiue\  game-keeper  at  Saimiur  ;  married 
the  stunly  Nanon  then  ftfty-nine  years  old,  after  the  death 
of  (iraudet,  alx>ut  1S27.  and  became  general  overseer  of 
laiuW  aiul  pr\>perties  of  Eugenie  Grandet.    [Eugenie  Grandet.] 

ComoiUer  (Madame).    {See  Xanon.) 

Cottereau,  well-knowii  smuggler,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Bn^to!!  iiisumvtion.  In  1799  he  was  principal  in  a  rather 
8toriny  sivne  at  the  Vivetiere,  when  he  threatened  the  Marquis 
lie  Moutaun\u  with  swearing  allegiance  to  the  First  Consul 
if  he  did  utU  iiniutxliately  obtain  noteworthy  advantages 
ill  paynuMit  of  stnen  years  of  devoted  service  to  "the  good 
enust\*'  **  My  inou  and  I  have  a  dcNilish  importimate  creditor," 
Huid  he.  slapping  his  stomach.  One  of  the  brothers  of  Jean 
(•otteivau,  was  niek-nameil  the  "Chouan,''  a  title  used  by 
all  the  Western  n^lvls  against  the  Republic.     [The  Chouans.] 

Cottin  (Maivchal).  Prince  of  Wissembourg;  Duke  of  Orfano; 
old  soldier  of  the  RepubUc  and  the  Empire;  Minister  of 
War  in  1S41 ;  horn  in  1771.  He  was  obliged  to  bring  great 
nhuint*  u|H)n  his  old  friend  and  companion-in-arms,  Marshal 
Hulot,  by  advising  him  of  the  swindling  of  the  commissariat, 
Ifniot  d'lOrvy.  Marshal  Cottin  and  Nucingen  were  witnesses 
lit  l\\o  wedding  of  Ilortense  Hulot  and  Wenceslas  Steinbock. 
ICoumu  Botty.] 
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Cottin  (Francine)j  a  Breton  woman,  |ii-ohi*bly  bom 
at  ibug^rcs  in  1773;  chambcrtimiJ  and  confidante  of  MUe. 
de  Vemeuil,  who  had  Ijeen  reared  by  Francine's  parents. 
Cliildhood's  friend  of  MaiThe-i-Terre,  witJi  w}iorn  she  used 
lier  iriflupnce  to  save  the  life  of  her  mistress  during  the  n»assacre 
of  the  **Bliif^'*  at  the  Vivitifere  in  1799.     [The  Chouans.] 

Coudrai  (Dn).  re^^ister  of  mortgages  at  Alen^on,  time 
of  TxiuiB  X\1IL  A  caller  at  the  home  of  Mile.  Connon, 
and  aften^^arils  at  that  of  M-  tin  BoiLsquier,  who  married 
*'the  old  maid/*  One  of  the  t<»pni*s  moat  open-hearted 
men;  his  only  faults  were  having  nmrried  a  rich  old  lady 
who  ^^-BS  iinendnrahlr,  ami  the  habit  of  making  x-illainoua 
puns  at  which  he  was  fiT^t  to  laugh.  To  1824  M.  du  Coudrai 
was  poverty^fttriekeo;  he  had  losst  his  place  on  acctmnt  of 
voting;  the  %vrong  %vay.     [Jealousies  of  a  Count  r>*  Town  J 

CoupiaU|  Breton  courier  from  Mayenuc  to  Fougcims 
In  1799.  In  the  4*truggle  between  Uie  ''Blues"  and  the 
Cliouans  he  tocik  no  part,  but  acterl  as  cireumstanct^  demanded 
and  for  his  own  interests.  Indeed  lie  i^iTered  no  resistance 
when  the  ''Brigaiicls'*  stole  the  government  clients.  Coupiau 
W'iis  niek'iiametl  M^ne-A-Bicn  by  Marche-^-Terre  the  Chonan. 
[The  Chouans.] 

Coupiau  (Stilpice),  Clajuan  and  pmbably  the  father  of 
Cbiipiau  the  messenger,  lulled  in  1799  in  the  battle  of 
I^a  Pdlerine  or  at  ihe  siege  of  FtKig&res.     [The  Chouans.] 

Courand  (Jemiy),  florist;  mi^stress  of  F61ix  Gaudissart  in 
183L  At  that  time  she  lived  in  Paris  on  nic  d'Artois, 
[riaiidis^art  the  Great.] 

CourceuU  (F^lix),  of  Alen^tm,  retired  army  sui^eon  of 
(he  Rel»el  forces  of  the  Vend^^e.  In  1809  he  furnished  arms 
to  the  *'lirigands/'  ln%'olve<l  in  the  trial  kno%\n  as  "Chauf- 
feurs of  Mnrtagne."  C-tJodemned  to  death  for  contiiinacy. 
[The  Seamy  Side  of  Histor\\] 

Cotinmntr  nolar>^  at  Prrnins  in  1827;  rival  of  Auffray,  the 
notan,-;  of  the  Opposition;  itnc  of  the  few  public-spirifeci 
men  of  the  littte  town.     [Pien^tte.j 
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Courtecuissei  game-keeper  of  the  Aigues  estate  in  Bur- 
gundy under  the  Empire  and  Restoration  until  1823. 
Bom  about  1777;  at  first  in  the  service  of  Mile.  Laguerre; 
discharged  by  General  de  Montcomet  for  absolute  incapacity, 
and  replaced  by  keepers  who  were  trusty  and  true.  Coiule- 
cuiflse  was  a  little  fellow  with  a  face  like  a  full  moon.  He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  idle.  On  leaving  he  demanded 
a  sum  of  eleven  hmidred  francs  which  was  not  due  him.  His 
master  indignantly  denied  his  claim  at  first,  but  yielded 
the  point,  however,  on  being  threatened  with  a  lawsuit, 
the  scandal  of  which  he  wished  to  avoid.  Courtecuisse, 
out  of  a  job,  purchased  from  Rigou  for  two  thousand  francs 
the  little  property  of  I.a  Bdchelerie,  enclosed  in  the  Aigues 
estate,  and  wearied  himself,  without  gain,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  land.  He  had  a  daughter  who  was  tolerably 
pretty  and  eighteen  years  old  in  1823.  At  this  time  she 
was  in  the  service  of  Mme.  Mariotte  the  elder,  at  Auxerre. 
Courtecuisse  was  given  the  sobriquet  of  "  Court ebotte" 
— short-boot.     [The  Peasantr>\] 

Courtecuisse  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  in  abject 
fear  of  the  miser,  Gr^goire  Rigou,  mayor  of  Blang\',  Burgundy, 
pile  Peasantry.] 

Courteville  (Madame  de),  cousin  of  Comte  de  Bauvan 
on  the  maternal  side;  widow  of  a  judge  of  the  Seine  Court. 
She  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  Am^lie,  whom  the  comte 
wished  to  marry  to  his  secretary,  Maurice  de  THostal.  [Hono- 
rine.] 

Courtois,  Marsac  miller,  near  Angoulfime  during  tlie  Res- 
toration. In  1821  rumor  had  it  that  he  intended  to  wed 
a  miller's  widow,  his  patroness,  who  was  thirty-two  years 
old.  She  had  one  hundred  thousand  francs  in  her  owti 
right.  David  S^chard  was  advised  by  liis  father  to  ask  the 
hand  of  this  rich  widow.  At  the  end  of  1822  Courtois,  now 
marricil,  sheltered  Lucien  de  Rubempr<5,  returning  almost 
dead  from   Paris.     [Tjost  Illusions.] 

Courtois  (Madame),  ^vife  of  the  preceding,  who  cared 
sympathetically  for  Lucien  de  Rubempn$,  on  his  return, 
[liost  Illusions.| 
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Coussard  (Laurent).    {See  Goussard,  Laurent.) 

Couteliefi  a  creditor  of  Maxime  de  Trailles.  The  Coutelier 
credit,  purchased  for  five  hundred  francs  by  the  Claparon- 
Cdrizet  firm,  came  to  thirty-two  hundred  francs,  seventy- 
five  centimes,  capital,  interest  and  costs.  It  was  recovered 
by  C^rizet  by  means  of  strategy  worthy  of  a  Scapin.  [A  Man 
of  Business.] 

Couture,  a  kind  of  financier-journalist  of  an  equivocal 
reputation;  bom  about  1797.  One  of  Mme.  Schontz's 
earliest  friends;  and  she  alono  remained  faithful  to  him 
when  he  was  ruined  by  the  douTifall  of  the  ministry  of  March 
1st,  1840.  Couture  was  always  welcome  at  the  home  of 
the  courtesan,  who  dreamed,  perhaps,  of  making  him  her 
husband.  But  he  presented  Fabien  du  Ronceret  to  her 
and  the  "lorette"  married  him.  In  1836,  in  company  with 
Flnot  and  Blondet,  he  was  present  in  a  private  room  of  a 
well-known  restaurant,  when  Jean-Jacques  Bixiou  related 
the  origin  of  the  Nucingen  fortune.  At  the  time  of  his 
transient  wealth  Couture  splendidly  maintained  Jenny 
Cadine.  At  one  time  he  was  celebrated  for  his  wfustcoats. 
He  had  no  known  relationship  with  the  widow  Couture. 
[Beatrix.  Tlie  Firm  of  Nucingen.]  The  financier  drew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  C6rizet  for  having  deceived  him  in 
a  deal  about  the  purchase  of  lands  and  houses  sit^ 
uate<l  in  the  .suburbs  of  the  Madeleine,  an  affair  in  which 
J6r6me  Thuillier  was  afterwards  concerned.  [The  Middle 
Classes.] 

Couture  (Madame),  \\'idow  of  an  ordonnance-commissary 
of  the  French  Republic.  Relative  and  protectress  of  Mile. 
Victorine  Taillefer  ^\•ith  whom  she  lived  at  the  Vauquer 
pension,  in  1819.     [Father  Goriot.] 

Couturier  (AbWO>  curate  of  Saint-Leonard  church  at 
Alengon,  time  of  Louis  XVIII.  Spiritual  adviser  of  MUe. 
Cormon,  remaining  her  confessor  after  her  marriage  with 
Du  Bousquier,  and  influencing  her  in  the  way  of  exceesivo 
penances.    [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 
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Cr&niire,  tax-collector  at  Nemours  during  the  Restoration. 
Nephew  by  marriage  of  Dr,  Minoret,  who  had  secured  the 
position  for  him,  furnishing  his  security.  One  of  the 
three  collateral  heirs  of  the  old  physician,  the  two  others 
being  Minoret-Levrault,  the  postmaster,  and  Massin-Le\Tault, 
copy-clerk  to  the  justice  of  the  peace.  In  the  curious  branch- 
ing of  these  four  Gdtinais  bourgeois  families — the  Minorets, 
the  Massins,  the  Le\Taults  and  the  Cr^mi^res — the  tax- 
collector  belonged  to  the  Cr6mi^re-Cr6mi6re  branch.  He 
had  several  children,  among  others  a  daughter  named  Angi^l- 
ique.  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  became  mimicipal 
councillor.    [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

CrCmftre  (Madame),  nie  Massin-Massin,  wife  of  the  tax- 
collector,  and  niece  of  Dr.  lEnoret — that  is,  daughter  of 
the  old  phjrsician's  sister.  A  stout  woman  with  a  muddy 
blonde  complexion  splotched  with  freckles.  Passed  for  an 
educated  person  on  account  of  her  novel-reading.  Her 
lapsi  Hnguw  were  maliciously  spread  abroad  by  Gk>upfl, 
the  notar\''s  clerk,  who  labellerl  them  "CapsuUnguettes*'; 
indeed,  Mme.  O^mi^re  thus  translated  the  two  Latin  words. 
[Ursule  Mirouet.] 

CrAnifere-Dionis,  always  called  Dionis,  which  name  see. 

Crevel  (Cdlestin),  bom  between  1786  and  1788;  clerked 
for  C^sar  Birotteau  the  perfumer — first  as  second  clerk,  then 
as  head-clerk  when  Popinot  left  tlie  house  to  set  up  in  business 
for  himself.  After  his  patron's  failure  in  1819,  he  purchased 
for  five  thousand  seven  hundred  francs, "  Tlie  Queen  of  Roses,'* 
making  his  own  fortime  thereby.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  lived  on  his  income.  Captain,  then  chief  of 
battalion  in  the  National  Guard;  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  mayor  of  one  of  the  arrondi&sements  of  Paris,  he 
endeil  up  by  being  a  ver\'  groat  j^ersonage.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Brie ;  Ix^came  •  a  \iidower  in 
1833,  when  he  gave  himself  over  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  He 
maintaineil  Jos^pha,  who  was  taken  away  from  him  by 
his  friend.  Baron  Hulot.     To  avenge  himself   he   tried  to 
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win  Mine.  Ilulot*  He  "protected"  Heloise  Brisetout. 
Finally  ho  was  smittjeu  vAih  Mme.  ManicJIe,  whom  he  had 
for  mistrci^  aud  afterwards  married  ^hen  she  became  a 
i^idow  111  1843,  In  May  of  this  same  year,  Crevel  and 
hb  wife  dial  of  a  horrible  disease  which  had  beeji  comrauni- 
cated  to  \''al^ric  by  a  ne^m  bilooging  to  Months  the  Brazihan. 
In  1838  Crevel  livetl  on  rue  dt^  Saussales ;  at  the  same  time 
he  ownerl  a  little  hciuse  on  me  du  Dauphin,  where  he  had 
preparetl  a  secret  chamber  for  Mme,  MamefTe;  this  liust 
house  he  leased  to  Maxime  de  Trailles.  Besides  these  Cievel 
ijwned:  a  honso  on  rue  Barbet  de  Jouy;  the  Presles  pro|)ejiy 
bought  of  Mme.  de  S^rizy  at  a  cost  of  three  million  francs. 
He  caused  himself  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  General 
Council  of  Seine-^t-Oise.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  WIestine,  w^ho  married  Victorin  Hulot, 
[C^mt  Birotteau.  dnmn  Betty.]  In  1844-1845  Crevel 
grn-ned  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  theatre  directed 
W  GautUssart,     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Ortvel  (Celestine),  only  child  of  the  first  marriage  of  the 
preceding.     (See  Hulot,  Mme.  Victorin.) 

Crevel  (Madame  C^Ieetin),  bom  Yal^ric  Fortin  in  181S; 
natural  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Montcomet,  marshal  of 
France;  mnrried,  first  Marneffe,  an  employ^  in  the  War 
Office,  vn\\i  whom  she  broke  faith  by  agreement  with  the 
i^Ierk;  and  second,  C<5lestin  CreveL  She  bore  Man^efTe  a 
child,  a  stnntwl,  scrawny  urchin  named  Stanislas.  An  inti- 
mate friend  of  Liwljeth  Fischer  who  ntilbed  Valerie's  irresist- 
ible attractions  for  the  .mtisfying  of  her  hatred  towards 
her  rich  relatives.  At  thb  time  Mnie.  Mameffe  belonged 
jointly  to  Manreffe,  to  the  Brazilian  Mont^^  to  Steinbock 
the  Pole,  to  C^*leiilin  Crevel  and  to  Bamn  Ilulot.  Each 
of  these  she  held  n^jwriidblc  for  a  child  burn  in  1S41,  and 
which  died  on  eonxing  into  the  world.  By  prearrangement, 
she  was  surfjrised  with  Hulot  by  the  |x>ljcc-conmiissioneiB, 
during  thin  jxTiod,  in  ('rev^ra  cuttagc  on  rue  du  Dauphin. 
tVftcr  ha\ itjtr  U\M  with  ManictTc  on  rue  du  Doycnn<5  in  the 
hot^te  occuiHcd  liy  Li^Wth    ll^her — **CousiB    Betty*' — she 
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was  installed  by  Baron  Hulot  on  rue  Vaneau;  then  by  Crevd 
in  a  mansion  on  rue  Barbet-de-Jouy.  She  died  in  1843, 
two  days  prior  to  C^lestin.  She  perished  while  trying  to 
"cajole  God" — to  use  her  own  expression.  She  bequeathed, 
as  a  restitution,  300,000  francs  to  Hector  Hulot.  Valerie 
Mameflfe  did  not  lack  spirit.  Claude  Vignon,  the  great 
critic,  especially  appi-eciated  this  woman's  intellectual 
depravity.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Crochard,  Opera  dancer  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Director  of  theatrical  evolutions.  He  conunanded 
a  band  ot  assailants  upon  the  Bastile,  July  14,  1789;  became 
an  officer,  a  colonel,  dying  of  wounds  received  at  Lutzen, 
May  2,  1813.    [A  Second  Home.] 

Crochard  (Madame),  widow  of  the  preceding.  Before 
the  Revolution  she  had  sung  with  her  husband  in  the  chorus. 
In  1815  she  lived  wretchedly  with  her  daughter  Caroline, 
following  the  embroiderer's  trade,  in  a  house  on  rue  du 
Tommiquet-Saint-Jean,  which  belonged  to  Molineux.  "Wlsh- 
ing  to  find  a  protector  for  her  daughter,  Caroline,  Mme. 
Crochard  favored  the  attentions  of  the  Comte  de  Granville. 
He  rewarded  her  with  a  life-amiuity  of  three  thousand  francs. 
She  died,  in  1822,  in  a  comfortable  lodging  on  rue  Saint-Louis 
at  Marais.  She  constantly  wore  on  her  breast  the  cross 
of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  conferred  on  her  husband 
by  the  Emperor.  The  ^vidow  Crochard,  watched  by  an 
eager  circle,  received,  at  her  last  moments,  a  visit  from  Abb^ 
Fontanon,  confessor  of  the  Comtesse  de  Granville,  and  was 
greatly  troubled  by  the  prelate's  proceedings.  [A  Second 
Home.] 

Crochard  (Caroline),  daughter  of  the  preceding;  bom 
in  1797.  For  several  years  during  the  Restoration  she  was 
the  mistress  of  Comte  de  Granville;  at  that  time  she  was 
known  as  Mile,  de  Bellefeuille,  from  the  name  of  a  small 
piece  of  property  at  Gdtinais  given  to  the  young  woman 
by  an  uncle  of  the  comte  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  her. 
Her  lover  installed  her  in  an  elegant  apartment  on  rue  Tait- 
bout,   where   Esther   Gobseck    afterwards    lived.     Caroline 
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CrcKihard  abandoned  M.  de  Granville  juid  a  good  posiLion 
for  a  needy  young  fellow  named  Solvel,  wlio  j'an  througli 
with  aU  her  property.  Sick  and  poverty-stricken  in  1S33,  she 
lived  in  a  wretched  Uvo-stoiy  hoi^e  on  me  fiaiUon.  She 
gave  the  Comte  de  ( iran\dlle  a  son,  Charles,  and  a  daughter, 
Eugenie,    [A  Sc*cond  Home.] 

Croctiard  (Charles),  illegitimate  child  of  Comte  de  Gran- 
viUv  and  Camline  Crochard,  In  1833  Ke  was  apprehended 
for  a  considerable  theft,  when  he  appealed  tn  his  father 
through  the  agency  of  Kug5ne  de  Granvnlte,  his  half- 
brr>lher.  I'he  comte  ga^'e  the  latter  money  enough  to  clear 
up  the  nii^rahie  business,  if  such  were  possibk^  [A  Seeonti 
.  Home,]  The  theft  in  question  was  coTnmitted  at  the  home 
of  Mile,  Beaumeanih  Ho  carried  off  her  diamonds.  [The 
Middle  Classes.] 

Croisier  (Du),     (See  Bousquier,  Dn.) 

Cmizeati,  former  coach  maker  ta  Bonaparte^s  Imperial 
Court ;  had  an  income  of  about  forty  thousand  francs;  live<l  on 
I  rue  BnfTault ;  a  widower  without  children.  He  was  a  constant 
k^.'Visitnr  at  Antonia  Chneardelle's  reading-mom  <m  nic  Coqnc- 
P^anl,  time  of  Ijouis  Philippe,  and  he  offered  to  many^  the 
** charming  woman."     [A  Man  of  Business,] 

Crottat  (Monsieur  and  Madame) ,  retired  faimers ;  parents 
of  the  no  tar}'  Crottat,  assassinated  by  some  thieves,  among 
them  being  the  notorions  Dannepont,  alias  I*a  Pouraillo. 
the  trial  of  this  crane  was  called  in  ]May.  1830.  [Scenes 
from  a  Cburtc^san's  Life.]  They  were  well-to-do  folk  and, 
according  toC<56ar  Birotteau  who  knew  them,  okl  nian  Crottat 
w^*^  as  *'  close  as  a  snaib"     [C^sar  Birotteau.] 

Crottat  (Alexandre),  head-clerk  of  Maitre  Rogiiin,  and  his 
successor  in  1810;  after  the  flight  of  the  notary.  Ho  married 
the  daughter  of  Lourdois,  the  painting-coniractor.  C^sar 
Bin*lt*mii  thought  fnr  a  time  of  making  him  his  son-in-law. 
He  called  him,  familiarly,  **Xandrot."  Alexandre  Crottat 
was  a  guest  at  the  famcnis  ball  given  by  the  j>erfumer  in 
Deoember,  1818,     He  was  in  friendly  relartiotis  with  Derville, 
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the  attorney,  who  coininissioned  him  with  a  sort  of  half- 
pay  for  Colonel  Chabert.  He  was  also  Comtesse  Ferraud's 
notary  at  this  time.  [C^sar  Birotteau.  Colonel  Chabert.] 
In  1822  he  was  notar}'  to  Comte  de  S^rizy,  [A  Start  in 
Life.]  He  was  also  notary  to  Charles  de  Vandenesse;  and 
one  evening,  at  the  home  of  the  marquis,  he  made  some 
awkward  allusions  which  undoubtedly  recalled  unpleasant 
memories  to  his  client  and  Mme.  d'Aiglemont.  Upon  his 
return  home  he  narrated  the  particulars  to  his  wife,  who 
chided  him  sharply.  [A  Woman  of  Thirty.]  Alexandre 
Crottat  and  Leopold  Hannequin  signed  the  will  dictated  by 
Sylvain  Pons  on  his  death-bed.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Cruchot  (Abb4),  priest  of  Saumur;  dignitary  of  the  Chapter  . 
of  Saint-Martin  of  Tours;  brother  of  Cruchot,  the  notary; 
uncle   of   President   Cruchot   de   Bonfons;   the   Talleyrand 
of  his  family ;  after  much  angling  he  induced  Eugenie  Grandet 
to  wed  the  president  in  1827.     [Eugenie  Grandet.] 

Cruchot,  notary  at  Saumur  during  the  Restoration;  brother 
of  Abb4  Cruchot;  uncle  of  President  Cruchot  de  Bonfons. 
He  as  well  as  the  prelate  was  much  concerned  with  making 
the  match  between  his  nephew  and  Eugenie  Grandet.  Tlie 
young  girPs  father  entrusted  M.  Cruchot  with  his  usurious 
dealings  and  probably  with  all  his  money  matters.  [Eug6nie 
Grandet.] 

Curieux  (Catherine).     (See  Farrabesche,  Madame.) 

Cydalise,  magnificent  woman  of  Valogncs,  Normandy, 
who  launched  out  in  Paris  in  1840  to  make  capital  out  of 
her  beauty.  Born  in  1824,  she  was  then  only  sixteen.  She 
served  as  an  instrument  for  Months  the  Brazilian  who,  in 
order  to  avenge  himself  on  Mme.  Marneffe — now  Mme. 
Crevel — inoculated  the  yoiuig  girl  with  a  terrible  disease 
through  one  of  his  negroes.  He  in  turn  obtained  it  from 
Cydalise  and  transmitted  it  to  the  faithless  Valerie  who  died, 
as  also  did  her  husband.  C>'dalise  probably  accompanied 
Months  to  Brazil,  the  only  place  where  this  horrible  ailment 
is  curable.    [Cousin  Betty.] 
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DaUoty  niaaon  in  the  suburbs  of  TMe-Adam  in  the  early 
lays  of  ihc  Restoration,  who  waa  to  marry  a  petuj>aiit  woman 
of  small  wit  named  Genevieve.  After  havuig  courted  her 
fur  the  sake  of  her  little  proi)erty,he  deserted  her  for  a  woman 
of  more  means  and  alscj  of  a  sharper  intelligence.  This 
gejiaration  wm  m  cruel  a  blow  to  Genevieve  that  she  became 
idiotic.     [Farewell,] 

Bflimepontf  alios  La  Pourallle,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
M.  and  Mme.  CrtJttat.  Imprisoned  for  his  rrime  in  1830 
at  the  Oinciergerie,  and  under  sentence  of  capital  pnnii^hnient ; 
an  e^capixl  n>nviet  who  had  been  sought  on  account  of  other 
crimes  by  the  police  for  five  years  past.  Bom  about  1785 
and  sent  to  the  galleys?  at  the  age  of  nineteen*  There  he 
had  knowTi  Jacqties  Collin — Vautrin.  Riganson,  Sfli^rier 
and  he  formed  a  sort  of  trium%'irate.  A  short,  skinny,  dried-np 
fellow  with  a  face  like  a  marten,  [Scen^  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.] 

Daupbin^  pa3tr>-cnok  of  Arcsis^ur- Aubc ;  well-known 
Republiean.  In  1830,  in  an  electoral  caucus,  he  questioned 
RalSenauve,  a  candidate  for  deputy,   about  Dantou.     [The 

Member  for  Arcis.] 

Dauriat,  etlitor  and  bookman  of  Paris,  on  Palais-Royale, 
(lalleries  de  Bois  during  the  Rej^t^iration*  He  purchased 
for  three  thousanil  francs  a  collection  of  sonnets  'VMar- 
gui'rites*'  fn^m  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  who  had  scored  a  book 
i3f  Nathan's.  But  he  did  not  publish  the  lionnets  until  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  with  a  success  that  the  author 
declared  to  be  posthumous.  Dauriat's  shop  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  WTiters  and  jKilitieians  of  untc  at  this  tin»\  [A 
Diatingniahed  Provincial  at  Paris.  Scenes  from  a  Courti^san's 
life.]  Dauriat,  who  was  Canali^'  publisher^  wa^  at*ketl  in 
1829  by  Modeste  Mignon  for  personal  inforniation  ctin- 
cerning  the  poet^  to  which  he  made  a  rather  ironical  reply. 
In  spc^aking  of  celebrated  autlioi^  Daurial  was  wtint  to  sa}', 
"I  have  made  Canalis,  I  have  made  Nathan/'  [Modeste 
Mignon.] 
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David  (Madame),  woman  living  in  the  outskirts  of  Brives, 
who  died  of  fright  on  accomit  of  the  Chauffeurs,  time  of  the 
Directory.    [The  Country  Parson.] 

Delbecq,  secretary  and  steward  of  Comte  Ferraud  diuing 
the  Restoration.  Retired  attorney.  A  capable,  ambitious 
man  in  the  service  of  the  countess,  whom  he  luded  to  rid 
herself  of  Colonel  Chabert  when  that  officer  claimed  his 
former  wife.    [Colonel  Chabert.] 

Denisart,  name  assumed  by  C^rizet. 

Derville,  attorney  at  Paris,  rue  Vivienne,  from  1819  to 
1840.  Bom  in  1794,  the  seventh  child  of  an  insignificant 
bourgeois  of  Noyon.  In  1816  he  was  only  second  clerk  and 
dwelt  on  rue  des  Grds,  having  for  a  neighbor  the  well- 
known  usurer  Gobseck,  who  later  advanced  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  at  15  per  cent.,  with  which  he 
purchased  the  practice  of  his  patron,  a  man  of  pleasure 
now  somewhat  short  of  funds.  Through  Gobseck  he  met 
his  future  wife,  Jenny  Malvaut;  through  the  same  man  he 
learned  the  Restaucl  secrets.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30 
he  told  of  their  troubles  to  the  Vicomtesse  de  Grandlieu. 
Derville  had  re-established  tlie  fortune  of  the  feminine  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grandlieu*s  younger  branch,  at  the  time  of 
the  Bourbon's  re-entr\%  and  therefore  was  on  a  friendly 
footing  at  her  home.  [Gobseck.]  He  had  been  a  clerk 
at  Bordin*s.  [A  Start  in  Life.  The  Gondreville  Myster}*.] 
He  was  attorney  for  Colonel  Chabert  who  sought  his  conjugal 
rights  with  Comtesse  Fenaud.  He  became  keenly  interested 
in  the  old  officer,  aiding  him  and  being  greatly  grieved  when, 
some  yeai*s  latiT,  he  found  him  plunged  into  idiocy  in  the 
Bicetre  hospital.  [&)loncl  Chabert.]  Derville  was  also 
attorney  for  Comte  do  Serizy,  Mme.  de  Xucingen  and  the 
Dues  de  CJrandlieu  and  de  Chaulieu,  whose?  entire  confidence 
he  possessed.  In  1830,  under  th(»  name  of  Saint-Denis,  he  and 
Corentin  iiKjuired  of  the  SMuirds  nt  An<r<nileme  concerning 
tlie  real  n^soiirees  of  Limien  dr  Knln'inpr^*.  [Father  Goriot. 
Scenes  fr(»m  a  Courtesan*s  Life.] 
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DerFilie  (Madame),  boni  Jeimy  Malvaut ;  wife  nf  DervUlo 
hi"  attorney;  young  Parisian  girl,  though  boni  hi  thecountr\\ 
III  1826  she  Uved  alone,  but  maintaining  a  virtuous  life, 
gnpport^l  by  her  •n^ork.  She  was  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a 
gloomy  house  on  rue  Montmartre,  where  (jobseck  had  callinl 
to  colleet  a  note  sigris?d  by  her.  He  pointed  her  out  to  Derv  ille, 
who  married  her  without  cionTy.  Later  she  inherited  from 
an  uncle,  a  fanner  who  ha<l  beeome  wealth>%  seventy  Thousand 
francs  with  which  sl>e  aided  her  hu^bancl  to  eaneel  liis  debt 
with  Gobseck.  [Clobseck.]  Being  anxious  for  an  invitation 
to  the  bidl  given  by  Birotteau,  she  paid  a  rather  nnexpeeted 
visit  to  the  perfumer's  wife.  She  made  much  uf  the  latter 
and  of  Mile.  Hinntteau,  ami  was  invited  %vith  her  husband 
to  the  festivities.  It  appears  that  eome  jeans  l>efore  her 
rnarriage  she  hatl  worked  as  dressmaker  foi:  the  Birotteaus, 
[C^fear  BirotteaiL] 

kDescoings  (Monsieur  and  Matlamc),  father-in-law  and 
otherdndaw  of  Dr.  Rouge t  of  I>^s4Kuhm.  Dealers  in  WYwr>b 
!tiiig  as  selling  agentii  for  owners,  and  buying  agents  for 
fleece  merchants  of  Berry,  They  also  l>ought  state  lauds. 
Rich  and  miserly.  Died  during  the  Republic  within  two  years 
of  each  other  and  before  ITlHL  [A  Bachelor's  Establish- 
mcQt.J 

DeiCOings,  son  of  the  precetling:  younger  brother  of  Mme, 

ijliouget,  the  doctor'^  wife ;  grocer  at  Paris,  on  rue  Samt-Honord, 

■Hot  far  from  Robespierre's  quarters.    Descoinp  had  mar- 

r   lied  for  love  the  widow  of  Bixiou,  his  predecessor.     She  was 

twelve  years  his  senior  t)ut  well  preserv^ed  and  "plump  as 

a  thrush  afti^r  harvest/*     Accused  of  foreclosing,  he  was  sent 

to  the  scaffold,  in  company  vnth  Andrd  Ch^nier,  on  the 

seventh  Thennitlor  of  year  2 » July  25»  17M.    The  death  of  the 

grocer  caused  a  great^^r  s<*nsation  than  did  that  of  tht*  poet, 

Otmst  Birottean  moveil  thr  plant  of  the  perfumery  "Queen 

of  Roaee'^  into  I>«sc<>ings'  shop  about  1800.    Tl*e   Bucee^o? 

erf  the  executed  man  managed  liis  bminesB  badly;  the  in* 

ventor    of    the    "Eau    Camiinativc '*    went   bankrupt,    [A 

BacfaeWfi  E^tabLbhmeut.] 
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Descoings  (Madame),  born  in  1744;  widow  of  two  husbands, 
Bixiou  and  Descoings,  the  latter  succeeding  the  former  in 
the  grocer  shop  on  rue  Saint-Honor^,  Paris.  Grandmother 
(rf  Jean- Jacques  Bixiou,  the  cartoonist  .•  After  the  death 
of  M.  Bridau,  chief  of  division  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Mme.  Descoings,  now  a  widow,  came  in  1819  to 
live  with  her  niece,  the  widow  Bridau,  n^e  Agathe  Rouget, 
bringing  to  the  common  fund  an  income  of  six  thousand 
francs.  An  excellent  woman,  kno\Mi  in  her  day  as  "the 
pretty  grocer."  She  ran  the  household,  but  had  likewise  a 
decided  mania  for  lottery,  and  always  for  the  same  numbers; 
she  "nursed  a  trey."  She  ended  by  ruining  her  niece  who 
had  blindly  entrusted  her  interests  to  her,  but  Mme.  Descoings 
repaid  for  her  foolish  doings  by  an  absolute  devotion, — all  the 
while  continuing. to  place  her  money  on  the  evasive  combina- 
tioiis.  One  day  her  hoardings  were  stolen  from  her  mattress 
by  Philippe  Bridau.  On  this  account  she  was  unable  to  renew 
her  lottery  tickets.  Then  it  was  that  the  famous  trey  turned 
up.  Madame  Descoings  died  of  grief,  December  31,  1821. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  theft  she  would  have  become  a  million- 
aire.   [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Desfondrilles,  substitute  judge  at  Provins  durmg  the  Res- 
toration ;  made  president  of  the  court  of  that  town,  time  of 
Louis  Philippe.  An  old  fellow  more  archaeologist  than  judge, 
who  found  delight  in  the  petty  squabbles  under  his  eyes.  He 
forsook  Tiphaine's  party  for  the  Liberals  headed  by  lawyer 
Vinet.    [Pierrette.] 

DeslandeSy  surgeon  of  Azay-le-Rideau  in  1817.  Called  in  to 
bleed  Mme.  de  Mortsauf,  whose  life  was  saved  by  this  opera- 
tion.   [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Desmarets  (Jules),  Parisian  stock-broker  imder  the  Res- 
toration. Hardworking  and  upright,  being  reared  in  sternness 
and  poverty.  When  only  a  clerk  he  fell  in  love  with  a  charm- 
ing young  girl  met  at  his  patron's  home,  and  he  married 
her  despite  the  irregularity  connected  with  her  birth.  With 
the  money  obtained  by  hLs  wife's  mother  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  position  of  the  stock-broker  for  whom  he  had 
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clerked:  and  for  soveraJ  years  he  was  very  liappy  in  a  uiuUaal 
love  and  a  liberal  competence — an  ineoine  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tiioiiyand  francft.  In  1820  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  large 
mansion  on  rue  M^*nam.  In  the  early  years  of  his  wedded 
life  he  kiUciI  in  u  duel^t hough  unknown  to  his  wife— a 
man  who  liad  vilJified  Mine.  Desniarets,  The  flawless 
happiness  which  aliode  \nth  this  well-mated  couple  wa.*^ 
cut  short  by  the  tieath  of  the  %vilep  mortally  wTmnded  by 
a  doubt,  held  for  a  moment  only  by  her  husband^  concerning 
her  faithfulness.  Dc^inarets,  bereuved.  Rold  Ills  place  to 
Martin  Falleix^i^  l»rt>ther  and  left  Pam  in  deijpair.  [The 
Thirteen.]  M.  and  Mme.  I>c«marets  were  invited  to  the 
famoiiH  hall  |^i\'c*n  by  C6sar  Birotteau  in  1818*  After  the 
bankruptcy  cjf  the  perfnnier,  the  broker  kindly  gave  him 
imeful  ti[i6  aliout  j)1aeiug  iiuuh  laboriously  ecrafxrd  together 
towarda  the  complete  reimbursing  of  the  creditors,  [C^sar 
Bifotteau*] 

Destoarets  (Madame  Jules),  wife  of  the  prece<iing;  natural 
daughter  of  Bourignard  alias  FerraguSp  and  of  a  niarriefj 
woman  who  passed  for  her  godmother.  She  had  no  d\il 
itatuB,  but  when  she  married  Jules  Itemarets  her  name, 

l^uencep  arid  her  age  were  [jubliely  announced.  Deijpittj 
hereelf,  >fme.  Desmarets  was  loved  by  a  young  oflicer  nf 
the  lloyal  (tuarrl,  Auguste  de  MauUncour,  Mme.  Desmaret'ii 
secret  visits  to  her  father,  a  man  oi  myster>%  unknown  to 
lier  husband,  caused  the  doTJMifall  nf  their  absolute  hapinnciis* 
Desmarets  thf>ught  himselX  tleceived,  and  she  died  on  acccmnt 
of  \m  suspicions^  in  1S20  or  IH'Il*  TJte  remains  of  CK*inence 
were  place*!  at  first  in  P^re  Lachaise,  but  afteru^ards  were 
disinterredp  inciTjemtetl  and  sent  to  Jules  Pcsmaret^  by 
B<turignard,  assisted  by  twelve  friends  who  thus  thought 
to  dull  tho  edge  of  the  keenest  of  conjugal  Borro\i*s»  [The 
Thirteen,]  M,  and  Mnie.  Desmarets  were  often  alluded 
to  aa  M.  and  Mme*  Jules,  At  the  ball  ^ven  Ijy  Cfear  Birot- 
teaUi  Mme.  IVjiiiiarets  shone  as  the  moat  beautifid  woman, 
according  to  the  i>crfumer*s  i^ifc  lierself.  [C^sar  Birot* 
teau-l 
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Desmarets,  Parisian  notary  during  the  Restoration;  elder 
brother  of  the  broker,  Jules  Desmarets.  The  notary  was 
set  up  in  business  by  his  younger  brother  and  grew  rich 
rapidly.  He  received  his  brother's  will.  He  accompanied 
him  to  Mme.  Desmarets'  funeral.     [The  Thirteen.] 

Desplein,  famous  surgeon  of  Paris,  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centur}\  Sprung  of  a  poor  provincial 
family,  he  spent  a  youth  full  of  suffering,  being  enabled  to 
pass  his  examinations  only  through  assistance  rendered 
him  by  his  neighbor  in  poverty,  Bourgeat  the  water-carrier. 
For  two  years  he  lived  \vith  him  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  wretched 
house  on  rue  des  Quatre- Vents,  where  later  was  established 
the  "C^nacle"  with  Daniel  d'Arthez  as  host — on  which 
account  the  house  came  to  bo  spoken  of  as  the  "bowl  for 
great  men."  Desplcin,  evicted  by  his  landlord  whom  he 
could  not  pay,  lodged  next  with  his  friend  the  Auvcrgnat  in 
the  Court  de  Rohan,  Passage  du  Commerce.  Afterwards, 
when  an  "intern"  at  H6tel-Dieu,  he  remembered  the  good 
deeds  of  Bourgeat,  nursed  him  as  a  devoted  son,  and,  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  established  in  honor  of  this  simple 
man  who  professed  rcli2:i()us  sentiments  a  quai-terly  mass 
at  Saint-Sulpicc,  at  which  he  piously  assisted,  though  himself 
an  outspoken  atheist.  [The  Atheist's  Ma.ss.]  In  1806 
Despleiu  had  predicted  sjxjed}'  death  for  an  old  fellow  then 
fifty-six  years  old,  but  who  was  still  alive  in  1846.  [Cousui 
Pons.]  The  surgeon  was  present  at  the  death  caused  by 
despair  of  M.  Chardon,  an  old  niilitar}'  doctor.  [Lost  Illu- 
sions.] Desplein  attended  the  last  hdurs  of  Mme.  Jules  Des- 
marets, who  died  in  1820  or  1821 ;  also  of  the  chief  of  division, 
Flamet  de  la  Billardi^re,  who  died  in  1824.  [The  Thirteen. 
The  Oovemment  Clerks.]  In  March,  1828,  at  Provnns, 
he  performed  an  operation  of  trepanning  on  Pierrette 
Lorrain.  [Pierrette.]  In  the  same  year  he  undertook  a 
bold  operation  upon  Mme.  Philippe  Bridau  whose  abuse 
of  strong  drink  had  induced  a  "magnificent  malady"  that 
he  believed  had  disappeared.  This  oi)eration  was  reported 
in  the  "Gazette  des  Hopitaux;"  but  the  patient  died.    [A 
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Bachelor's  Establish  men t.]  In  1^9  Df^pleui  wa^  summoiiH 
on  tiehalf  of  Vamia  do  Mergi,  daughk^r  of  BartJiide  Bourlac, 
fThe  Seamy  Side  o(  Histon ,]  In  tlie  latter  part  of  tlie  same 
year  he  operated  successfully  upon  Mine.  Mignon  for  blindness. 
In  Februar}-,  1830,  on  account  of  the  foregoing,  be  wiis  a 
iritnef^  at  Mtjde^te  MiginiTi^s  wcddinp  with  Emcst  de  la 
Bridre,  [Modeste  Jl ignore ]  In  the  l>eginning  of  the  same 
)^ear,  1830,  he  was  called  by  Corcntin  to  visit  Baron  de 
N  '  ■-■  -K  love-sick  for  Esther  rrtjbg*Hik;  and  Mine,  de  S^rixy 
ii  <»iiJit  of  the  suicide  of  Lueien  de  Rubempr6.     [So^hgb 

from  a  (-4turteHan'f3  Life.]  He  and  his  assistant^  Biajiehon, 
waited  on  Mine,  de  Bauvan,  who  was  on  the  verge  of  death 
at  the  elf*ee  of  1S30  ami  beginning  of  1S3L  [Honorine*] 
Dissplcin  had  an  only  daughter  whoso  marriage  in  1820 
was  arranged  with  the  Prince  of  Loudon, 

DesmcheSy  clerk  of  the  Minister  of  t^ie  Interior  under  the 
I^pire:  friend  of  liridau  Senior^  who  had  proeurt*d  him 
the  jKMiiiion.  He  wa«  abso  on  fricn<ily  terms  with  Uie  chief's 
widow,  at  w*hose  home  he  met,  ncsarly  every  fevetiing,  hia 
wlleagues  Du  Bruel  and  Claparon.  A  dry,  crusty  man, 
wluj  would  never  iK^come  &nb-chief,  dc^ite  his  ability. 
He  aimotl  only  one  thousand  eight  hundreti  francs^  and 
hi8  wife  one  thousand  two  huiadred  francs  by  nmniiig  a 
de[>artnient  for  fitarnfied  [mper*  RetirtHl  after  the  sc^eond 
TrUnn  of  Ijiim  XMIT.,  lie  talked  of  entering  as  chief  of 
bureau  into  an  insurance  company  with  a  graduated  salary*. 
In  1821,  dt^jiite  his  «<:arecly  tender  dlsix»i?iUon,  Desroelics 
imdertook  wTth  much  discretion  and  confidence  to  extricate 
I*!iilipj>e  Britku  out  of  a  predicament — the  latter  having 
made  a  *Moan"  on  the  eawh-Iwix  of  the  newspaper  for  w*hich 
he  was  wnrkiug;  he  lirought  about  his  r^gnation  without 
any  aeandah  Desrt^ches  was  a  man  of  good  **judgme«it/' 
He  Ttmatned  to  the  last  a  friend  of  the  widow  Bridau  after 
the  deftth  of  MM,  du  Bruel  and  Clapajx»u  He  was  a  penistent 
ilshaiiuin,    [A  Bachelor's  EstabliahjnentJ 

Besrocbes  (Madame),  wife  of  the  i  '  i.  A  widow, 
in  1826,  ^he  s*mjrht  thr  hand  nf  MIli-.  .   for  her  »>ij, 

Deoroches  the  attorney,    [The  Firm  oC  iHndngenJ 
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Desroches,  son  of  the  two  foregoing;  bom  about  1795; 
reai-ed  strictly  by  a  ver>'  harsh  father.  He  went  into  Derville's 
office  as  fourth  clerk  in  1818,  and  on  the  following  year 
passed  to  the  second  clerkship.  He  saw  Colonel  CJhaix^rt 
at  Derville's.  In  1821  or  1822  he  purchased  a  lawyer's 
office  with  bare  title  on  me  de  B^thizy.  He  was  shrewd 
and  quick  and  therefore  was  not  long  in  finding  a  clientele 
composed  of  litterateurs,  artists,  actresses,  famous  lorettes 
and  el^ant  Bohemians.  He  was  counsellor  for  Agathe  and 
Joseph  Bridau,  and  also  gave  excellent  advice  to  Philippe 
Bridau  who  was  setting  out  for  Issoudun  about  1822.  [A 
Bachelor's  Establishment.  Colonel  Chabert.  A  Start  in 
life.]  Desroches  was  advocate  for  Charles  de  Vandenesse, 
pleading  against  his  brother  F^lix;  for  the  Marquise  d'Espard, 
seeking  interdiction  against  her  husband;  and  for  the  Secre- 
tary-General Chardin  des  Lupeaulx,  with  whom  he  counseled 
astutely.  [A  Woman  of  Thirty.  The  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
The  Government  Clerks.]  Lucien  de  Rubempr6  consulted 
Desroches  about  the  seizure  of  the  furniture  of  Coralie, 
his  mistress,  in  1822.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 
Vautrin  appreciated  the  attorney;  he  said  that  the  latter 
would  be  able  to  "recoxer"  the  Rubemj)r6  property,  to 
improve  it  and  make  it  capable  of  yielding;  Lucien  an  income 
of  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  would  probably  have  allowed 
him  to  wed  Clotilda  de  Grandlicu.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.]  In  1826  Desroches  made  a  shortrlived  attempt  to 
marry  Malvina  d^Aldriggcr.  [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.] 
About  1840  he  related,  at  Mile.  Turquct's — Malaga's— 
home,  then  maintained  by  Cardot  the  notar}-,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Bixiou,  Lousteau  and  Nathan,  who  were  invited 
by  the  tabellion,  the  tricks  employed  by  Oirizet  to  obtain 
the  face  value  of  a  note  out  of  Maxime  de  TraiUes,  [A 
Man  of  Business.]  Indeed,  Desroches  was  Cdrizet's  lawyer 
when  the  latter  had  a  quarrel  ^\^th  Th6odose  de  la  Peyradc 
in  1840.  He  also  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  contractor, 
Sauvaignou,  at  this  same  time.  [The  Middle  Classes.] 
Desrochos'  office  was  prol)ably  located  for  a  time  on  nie 
ue    Buci.     [A    ]iacheIor\s    Establishment.] 
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BtscojSi  elerk  with  tho  Minisler  of  Finance  in  Baudoyei'B 
bureau,  UJider  the  Uestoration.  The  son  of  a  Oinveniinnalist 
who  hnil  not  favored  the  King's  death.  A  Rei>ublicaii; 
friend  of  Micliel  Chieatien.  He  did  not  associate  with  any 
(if  ^l^»  coileagiies,  but  kept  his  manner  uf  life  s<i  eouct^AltHl 
that  none  knew  where  he  livetl.  In  Deceniljer,  1824,  he  was 
dijK'har^t?*!  because  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  deimneiatiun 
of    Dutocq.     [The  (loveninieut   Clerks.] 

DeiToziers,  miniidaT!;  fjrize-winner  at  Rome;  died  in 
that  city  through  typhnirl  fever  in  1836,  Friend  of  the 
sculptor  r>orlan(r»\  (<>  whom  ht*  rr*<'ount^l  th<^  8tor\'  of  Zam- 
hinpllft,  the  death  of  Sarrmdnc  and  the  inarriftfje  of  the 
Omni  of  Lanty*  DesmKiei^  gave  nm^ie  l«^s»t»ns  to  Mariamnii, 
daughter  of  the  oount.  The  musician  employed  hia  friend/ 
o  waa  nionjentarily  in  need  of  money,  to  undertake  a 
ropy  of  a  statue  of  Adonii*.  which  ix?produced  Zarnbinelia's 
fesfttures.  Tliie  inypv  Iw  ^M  ii>  At  dt*  fjinty,  (The  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

De^t»^iers,  printer  at   MouUos,  department  r>f  the  AlUer. 

After    IHW   he   ]>ut>lished    a    Kuiall    voluirie   motaintng    the 

wnrk«  of  "Jan  l>ia2»  mn  nf  a  Spaniah  prisoner,  and  bom 

181)7  at    Bourses?/'      This  volume  had    an   tntrodu(*t()r>' 

etch  on  Jan  Diaz  by  M.  de  (la^y,  [The  Mujne  of  the 
De|mrtment  J 

Dey  (Oimtesse  do),  born  alMJut.  17.55.  Widow  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general retired  to  Carentan.  department  of  the  Manehe, 
when?  nhe  dlt^l  ynddrniy  in  Xo\em*>f*t\  1793,  through  a 
.«^hoek   to  her  maternal  ^mfiilitiei*.     (The  Conscript,] 

Dey  (Auguste,  Couite  do),  only  son  of  Mme,  de  Bey*    Mail- 
Ik'uteuant  of  the  drag^H^is  when  eerily  eighteen,  and  followetl 
the   princes   ifi   euugratiou   as   a   fKnnt   of  hontir.     He   was 
idolij&eii  by  his  nKither,  who  liad  reniaiuf^d  in  Frant*e  in  order 
^^>  ve  his  fortune   f        '         He  participated  in  the 

^%].  exijctlition,     Inu  na  a  remtJt  of  this  affjEUf, 

r    he  wrote  Jinie,  fie  Dey  that  he  would  arrive  at  Iier  lujme, 
dij^i{«ed  and  a  fttgitive,  within  thre<*  days'  time.     But  he 
ahot  in  the  MoHnhan  at  the  exact  moment  when  bis 


^ 
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mother  expired  from  the  shock  of  having  received  instead 
of  her  son  the  conscript  Julien  Jussieu.    [The  Conscript.] 

Diaid  (Pierre-Frangois),  bom  in  the  suburbs  of  Nice; 
the  son  of  a  merchant-provost;  quartermaster  of  the  Sixth 
regiment  of  the  line,  in  1808,  then  chief  of  battalion  in  the 
Imperial  Guard;  retired  with  this  rank  on  account  of  a 
rather  severe  woimd  received  in  Germany;  afterwards  an 
administrator  and  business  man;  excessive  gambler.  Hus- 
band of  Juana  Mancini  who  had  been  the  mistress  of  Captain 
Montefiore,  Diard's  most  intimate  friend.  In  1823,  at  Bor- 
deaux, Diard  killed  and  robbed  Montefiore,  whom  he  met  by 
accident.  Upon  his  return  home  he  confessed  his  crime  to 
his  wife  who  vainly  besought  him  to  conunit  suicide;  and  she 
herself  finally  blew  out  his  brains  with  a  pistol  shot.  [The 
Maranas.] 

Diax^  (Maria-Juana-Pepita),  daughter  of  La  Marana, 
a  Venetian  courtesan,  and  a  young  Italian  nobleman,  Mancini, 
who  acknowledged  her.  Wife  of  Pierre-Frangois  Diard 
whom  she  accepted  on  her  mother's  request,  after  having 
given  herself  to  Montefiore  who  did  not  \vish  to  many  her. 
Juana  had  been  reared  very  strictly  in  the  Spanish  home 
of  Perez  de  Lagounia,  at  Tarrtigone,  and  she  bore  her  father's 
name.  She  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  courtesans, 
a  feminine  branch  that  had  never  made  legal  marriages. 
The  blood  of  her  ancestors  was  in  her  veins;  she  showed 
this  involuntarily  by  the  way  in  which  she  yielded  to  Monte- 
fiore. Although  she  did  not  love  her  husband,  yet  she  re- 
mained entirely  faithful  to  him,  and  she  killed  him  for 
honor's  sake.     She  had  two  children.     [The  Maranas.] 

Diard  (Juan),  first  child  of  Mme.  Diard.  Born  seven  months 
after  his  mother's  marriage,  and  perhaps  the  son  of  Montefiore. 
He  was  the  image  of  Juana,  who  secretly  petted  him  extrav- 
agantly, although  she  pretended  to  Uke  her  younger  son 
the  better.  By  a  "species  of  admirable  flattery"  Diard 
had  made  Juan  his  choice.     [The  Maranas.] 

Diard  (Francisque),  second  son  of  M.  and  Mme.  Diard, 
born  in  Paris.  A  counterpart  of  his  father,  and  the  favorite — 
only  outwardly — of  his  mother.    [The  Maranas.] 
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Dial  (Jan),  assumed  nanie  of  Mme.  Dinah  dp  la  Baudmye 

Diodatif  owner  of  a  \illa  on  Lake  Cctieva  in  1823-1824.— 

Character   in   a   novel   caUed    "L'Aiiibitieux    par  Amour'' 

published  by  Albert  Sa varus  in  the  **  Revue  de  FEst"  in 

1834.     [AUjert  Sa  varus.] 

Dionis^  notary'  at  Nemours  firun  at>out  1813  till  the  early 

part  of  the   rei^   of  l/^xm  Philippe.     He  was  a  Cr^*mi^re- 

Dionis,   but    was   alwa>'5^   known    by   the    latter   name.    A 

shrewc!»  doubk^faccil  iridlvkiual,  who  was  secretly  n  partner 

with  Maasin-Levrault  the  money-lender.    He  concerned  him- 

^Jtflf  with  the  irdieritant'c  left  by  Dr.  Minoret,  ja^ivin*^  advice 

^^U>  the  thnv  I<"iriiU*ei^  of  the  old  physician.     After  the  lievo- 

r    lutson  of  ISiJO.  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Nemours,  instead 

of  M.  lievrault,  arfd  about  1837  he  became  deputy.     He 

w:is  then  received  at  court  balls,  in  company  with  his  wife, 

and  Sfme,  r>ioinB  was  **enthroneil"  in  the  village  because 

of  her  **  ways  of  the  thmne/'    The  ctinple  had  at  lea.*?t  one 

I     dau^liter.     [IJrsnle  Miniuct,]     Dionis  hreakfai>te<l  familiarly 

with    Raatignac,   ^Iinister  of  Public  Works,   from    1839    Ui 

I      IS^S,     [The  Member  for  Areis:] 

DofuereaUi  publisher  on  me  do  Coq,  Paria,  hi  1821,  having 
liceu  e8tablifihei.l  since  the  first  of  the  centur)* ;  retired  professor 
of  rhetoric.  Lucicn  de  nnlK^mpr^  off  en  4  i  him  his  romancCp 
"The  Archer  of  Omrles  IX.,'*  but  the  publisher  would  not 
^vc  him  more  than  four  luuidre*!  franc^n  for  it,  m  the  trade 
waa     not     concluded.     [A     Distinguished     I*ravincial     at 

IMfff,  porter  of  the  fjepitre  Institution,  quarter  du  MaraiM, 
Pari*,  about  1814^  at  the  time  when  V6\\x  de  Vandencfise 
came  there  To  complete  his  course  iif  Htudy.  Tliis  younj: 
man  rontracted  a  debt  of  one  hundrerl  franco  on  I>oisy*s 
accfiuni,  which  n^f^ulted  in  a  ^en'  s«'vere  reprimand  from 
hi5  mother*     [The  IJly  of  the  Valley.] 

Dominis  (AbW  (kO,  priest  of  Toum  during  the  Restoration; 
pnceeptor  of  Jacques  de  Mortsauf.    [Tlie  lilv  of  thf»  Val* 

DommAnget,   an   nriHiucheur-phyMirian,   famouet   iti   Pftris 
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at  the  time  of  Louis  Pliilippe.  In  1840  he  was  called  in 
to  visit  Mme.  Calyste  du  Gu^iiic,  whom  he  had  accouched, 
and  who  had  taken  a  dangerous  relapse  on  leamiug  of  her 
husband's  infidelity.  She  was  nui-sing  her  son  at  this  time. 
On  being  taken  into  her  confidence,  Dommanget  treated 
and  cured  her  ailment  by  purely  moral  methods.     [Beatrix.] 

Doni  (Massimilla).     {See  Varfese,  Princesse  de.) 

Doriange  (Charles),  first  name  of  Sallenauve,  which  name 
see. 

DoiBOnval  (Madame),  bourgeoise  of  Saumur,  acquainted 
with  M.  and  Mme.  de  Grassins  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
[Eugenie  Grandet.] 

Doublon  (Vict()r--Angc-Herm6n(^gildc),  jDailiff  at  Angoul&ne 
during  the  Restoration.  He  acted  against  Da\nd  S^chard 
on  behalf  of  the  Cointet  brothers.    [Lost  Illusions.] 

Duberghe,  wine-merchant  of  Bordeaux  from  whom  Nucin- 
gen  purchased  in  1815,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  150,000 
bottles  of  wine,  averaging  thirty  sous  to  the  bottle.  The 
financier  sold  them  for  sLx  francs  each  to  the  allied  armies, 
from  1817  to  1819.     [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.] 

Dubourdieu,  born  about  1805;  a  symbolic  painter  of  the 
Fouierist  school;  decorated.  In  1845  he  was  met  at  the 
corner  of  rue  Neuve-Viviennc  by  his  friend  IA)n  de  Lora, 
when  he  expressed  his  ideas  on  art  and  philosophy  to  Gazonal 
and  Bixiou,  who  were  with  the  famous  landscape-painter. 
[The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Dubut  of  Caen,  merchant  connected  with  MM.  de  Bois- 
franc,  de  Boisfrelon  and  de  Boislaurier  who  were  also  Dubuts, 
and  whose  grandfather  was  a  dealer  in  lineas.  Dubut  of 
Caen  was  involved  in  the  trial  of  the  Chauffeurs  of  Mortagne, 
in  1809,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  contumacy.  During  the 
Restoration,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause,  he 
had  hoped  to  obtain  the  succession  to  the  title  of  M.  de 
BoLsfranc.  Ix)uis  XVIII.  made  him  grand  provost,  in  1815, 
and  later  public  prosecutor  under  the  coveted  name;  finally 
he  died  as  first  president  of  the  court.  [The  Seamy  Side  of 
History.] 
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Dticange  (Vii?tor),  novelist  and  playwright  of  Franee;  bona 
in  17S3  at  La  Ha>c;  died  in  1833;  one  of  the  euUalmrators  in 
"Tbirt}^  Yearn/'  or  '*  A  U ambler's  life/*  and  the  author  of 
**  I>^Hniide/*  Victor  Ducaiige  was  prc*sont  at  Braulard's,  the 
hcad'daqucr*^,  in  1821^  at  a  <linncr  where  were  also  Addle 
l>upfjis,  Fr^d^ric  Diipetit-M^r^  and  Mile.  Mllkit,  Braulard's 
misstrt^ss.     [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

I>iidle3r  (Lord),  statesman ;  one  of  the  moet  distinguiabed  of 
iiw  older  Entrli.sh  jitx^ns  living  in  Paris  after  1816;  husband  of 
Lady  Arabella  Dudley ;  natural  father  of  Henri  de  MarsaVf  to 
whom  he  paid  small  attention,  and  who  Ix^came  the  lover  o( 
Arabella,  He  wils  "profoundly  immoral/'  He  reekoned 
among  his  ill^timate  progeny,  Euph^nua  Porrab<!»ril,  and 
among  the  women  he  maintained  a  eertain  Ilortenae  who 
lived  on  rue  Tronchet.  Before  removing  to  France,  Lord 
Dudley  lived  in  his  native  land  with  two  eons  bom  in  wedlock, 
but  who  were  astonishingly  like  Marsay.  ^thv^  Lily  of  tlie 
Valley.  The  Tliirtetn.  A  Man  of  Bw^ineHs*]  I/>rd  Du^lley 
was  present  at  Mlk%  dcs  Touches,  shortly  after  1S30,  when 
Marpay,  then  primi*  minister,  t«»l<l  of  his  fiist  love  affair; 
these  two  ^itatesmen  exchanged  philosophical  refleetions. 
f  Another  Stud\^  of  Woman,]  In  18.14  he  chanefnl  tf>  be  present 
at  a  grand  l>all  given  by  his  wife,  when  he  gambhxl  in  a  salon 
mith  bankers,  ambassadors  and  retired  ministere.  [A  Daugh- 
U?T  of  E%'c,] 

Dudley  (I^y  Aralx^Ua),  wife  of  the  preeeding;  member  of 
•zi  Ultrntriou^  iCnglish  family  that  was  free  of  any  mis^dliance 
from  the  time  of  tlie  Corujuest;  exrwdingly  wt*althy;  t*n^  of 
ihty^  almost  regal  ladies;  the  idol  of  the  highest  l>eneh 
soeiety  during  the  R<^ti»rtitiori.  She  ditl  not  liw  with  her 
husband  to  wliom  she  had  left  two  sons  who  rc?sembled  Mar- 
Bay,  whose  ml^tft«s  she  had  lit*en.  In  some  way  she  sue- 
credt*d  in  taking  lY^lix  de  W  ^  away  fmm  Mme,  de 

Mortsauf,  tlius  cau.*ing  that  wontan  kei^^n  anguish. 

She  was  iy>m,  my  she  said,  in  Lancashire*  where  w«>men  die  of 
lo\-e.  fThe  Lily  of  tht^  ValUy]  In  the  early  yi»ars  of  the 
teig:n  of  CSiarieb  X.^  at  least  during  the  tsummeiBi  ahe  lived  at 
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the  village  of  Ch4tciiayy  near  Sgeaux.  [The  Ball  at  S^eaux.] 
Raphael  de  Valentm  desired  her  and  would  have  sought  her 
but  for  the  fear  of  exhausting  the  "  magic  skin."  [The  Magic 
Skin.]  In  1832  she  was  among  the  guests  at  a  soir6e  given  by 
Mme.  d'  Espard,  where  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse  was 
maligned  in  the  presence  of  Daniel  d'Arthez,  in  love  with  her. 
[The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.]  She  was  quite  jealous  of  Mme. 
F61ix  de  Vandenesse,  the  wife  of  her  old-tune  lover,  and  in 
1834-35  she  monoeuvred,  with  Mme.  de  DstomSre  and  Mme. 
d'Espard  to  make  the  young  woman  fall  into  the  arms  of  the 
poet  Nathan,  whom  she  wished  to  be  even  homelier  than  he 
was.  She  said  to  Mme.  Fdlix  de  Vandenesse :  "Marriage,  my 
child,  is  our  purgatory ;  love  our  paradise."  [A  Daughter  of 
Eve.]  Lady  Dudley,  vengeance-bent,  caused  Lady  Brandon 
to  die  of  grief.     [Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

Dufau,  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  conunune  in  the  outskirts 
of  Grenoble,  where  Dr.  Benassis  was  mayor  under  the  Restor- 
ation. Then  a  tall,  bony  man  with  gray  locks  and  clothed  in 
black.  He  aided  materially  in* the  work  of  r^eneration 
accomplished  by  the  physician  in  the  village.  [The  Country 
Doctor.] 

Dufaure  (Jules-Armand-Stanislaus),  attorney  and  French 
politician;  born  Decemlxjr  4,  1798,  at  Saujon,  Charente- 
Inf^rieure;  died  an  Academician  at  Rueil  in  the  summer  of 
1881;  friend  and  co-disciple  of  Louis  Lambert  and  of 
Barchou  de  Penhoen  at  the  college  of  Vend6me  in  1811. 
[Louis  Lambert.] 

Dumay  (Anne-Frangois-Bemard),  bom  at  Vannes  in  1777; 
son  of  a  rather  mean  lawyer,  the  president  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal  under  the  Republic,  and  a  victim  of  the  guillotine 
subsequent  to  the  ninth  Thermidor.  His  mother  died  of 
grief.  In  1799  Anne  Dumay  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  came  in  touch  with  Charles  Mignon,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  early  in  his  military  career. 
He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  friend,  who  had  once  saved 
his  life  at  Waterloo.    He  gave  great  assistance  to  the  conuuer- 
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cml  enterprises  of  the  Mignon  house,  aiid  faithfully  looketi 
Mtl(*T  the  interests  of  Mnie.  and  Mile.  Mignon  during  the  pro 
Iractcd  absence  of  the  head  of  the  famil}',  who  was  suddenly 
ruined.  Migiioo  caiiie  back  from  America  a  rich  mun,  and 
h«j  made  Dumay  share  largely  in  his  fortune.  [Modesle 
HigDon.] 

Jhmmf  (&fadame)i  n4€  Gnimmer,  "wife  of  the  foregoing;  a 
pretty  little  .Irnerican  woman  who  married  Dumay  while  he 
wajs  on  a  iouruey  to  America  on  behalf  of  liis  putmn  and 
friend  Charit***  Mignon,  during  the  Restoration.  Having  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  several  children  at  birth,  and  deprived 
of  the  hojH?  of  others,  shi*  became  entirely  devoted  to  the  two 
Miirnon  ^irb.  Sh^  m  well  as  her  hiLsband  was  thoroughly 
attached  to  that  fannly,     [Modesto  Mignon.] 

Dupetit-M^r^  (IVM^ric),  Ixim  at  Paris  in  1786  and  died  in 
1827;  drariinilt;  author  who  enjoyed  his  brief  hour  4jf  fame. 
I  'ndtT  the  name  of  I^'Ai^^rir  he  conj?itnicted  either  singly,  f>r  in 
eollabjratlon  with  Ducan|:e,  Rougemnnt,  Brazier  and  othem, 
a  lar^e  number  of  melodramas.  vaudr*ville&,  and  fanta^iefi^ 
In  IK21  he  wbs  pn-sent  with  Ducange,  Adelc  Dupuis  and  Mile. 
Millot  at  a  dimur  at  Braulard'a,  the  headndaqner.  [A 
Dittingviished  Provincial  at  Paris,] 

I>t]|klaB^  (AbUj),  vicar  of  Saint^Franqois  church  at  Paris; 
al  Srhmticke's  rec^uest  he  administered  extreme  nnctioa  to  thf 
dying  Pons,  in  April »  1845,  who  imderstocxl  and  appreeiated 
}m  goodDcss.     [Cbusiu  Pons.] 

Duj^jr  (M;»  V:  wife  of  a  carpenter  of  me  Honort?  at 

whose  house  hrre  lived;  a  customer  of  the  grocer 

Descoings,  w  hoin  she  denottneed  ai^  a  forestaller.  This  accusa- 
tion led  tti  the  ffffieor's  imprisonment  and  execulioii.  [A 
iVachelor's  E*ttablislrment.] 

DupDtet^  a  sort  of  l>anker  established  at  Croisic  under  the 
Ileetofation.  He  hatl  on  deposit  the  modest  paLrimotiy  of 
Piem?  Cambremer.    [A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 

Dupuis,  ootar\^  of  the  Saint -Jacques  quarter,  time  of  Ijouis 
Philippe;  afTi^ctedly  piiuis:  In^aille  of  the  parish.  He  kejit  the 
aavings  of  a  lot  of  servants.    Th^odoi^  de  la  Pe^xade,  wha 
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drummed  up  trade  for  him  in  this  speci&l  line,  induced  Mme. 
Lambert,  the  houisekeeper  of  M.  Picot,  to  place  two  thousand 
five  hundred  francs,  saved  at  her  employer's  expense,  vnth 
this  \irtuous  man,  who  immediately  went  into  bankrutpcy. 
[The  Middle  Classes.] 

Dupuis  (AdMe),  Parisian  actress  who  for  a  long  time  and 
brilliantly  held  the  leading  roles  and  creations  at  the  G&it^ 
theatre.  In  1821  she  dined  with  the  chief  claquer,  Brau- 
lard,  in  company  with  Ducango.  Frederic  Dupetit-M^r*  and 
Mile.  Millot.     [A  Distinguished  Pro\nncial  at  Paris.] 

Dtu'and,  real  name  of  the  Chessols.  This  name  of  Chessel 
had  been  borrowed  by  Mme.  Durand,  who  was  bom  a  Chessel. 

Duret  (Abb4),  cur6  of  Sancerre  during  the  Restoration; 
aged  member  of  the  old  clerical  school.  Excellent  company; 
a  frequenter  of  the  home  of  Mme.  do  la  Baudraye,  where  he 
satisfied  his  penchant  for  gaming.  With  much  finesse 
Duret  showed  this  young  woman  the  character  of  M.  de  la 
Baudraye  in  its  true  light.  He  counselcvi  her  to  seek  in 
literature  relief  from  the  bittomoss  of  her  wedded  life.  [The 
Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Duriau,  a  celebrated  accoucheur  of  Paris.  Assisted  by 
Bianchon  he  delivered  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye  of  a  child  at  the 
home  of  Lousteau,  its  father,  in  1837.  [The  Muse  of  the 
Department.] 

Durieu,  cook  and  house  servant  at  the  chateau  de  Qnq- 
C>'gne,  under  the  Consulate.  An  old  and  trusted  servant, 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  mistress,  Laurence  de  Cinq-Cygne, 
whose  fortunes  he  had  always  followed.  He  was  a  married 
man,  his  wife  being  general  housekeeper  in  the  establishment. 
[The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Duroc  (Gerard-ChrLstophe-Michel),  Due  de  FrioiJ;  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace  of  Naix)leon;  bom  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  in 
1772;  killed  on  the  battlefield  in  1813.  On  October  13,  1806, 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  conducted  the  Marquis  de 
Chargebocnif  and  Laurence  dv  Cin(|-Cygne  to  the  Emperor's 
presence.  [The  (Jondrevillo  Myst<Ty.]  In  April,  1813,  he 
was  at  a  dress-parade  at  the  Carrousel,  Paris,  when  Napoleon 
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hini,  regaiJitig  Mile,  ih  Chatilloat^t,  imUil  by  him 
the  throng,  in  language  which  inmle  the  grand  marshal 
lile.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Durut  (Jean^Fran^ois},  a  criminal  whom  Prudence  Ser\nen 

Iped  convict  to  hard  latxir  by  her  testimony  in  the  Court 

Amzes.     Durnt  took  oath  to  Prud(*nce,  before  the  samp 

Jtribiiiial,  that,  once  free,  he  would  kill  her.     HowTver,  he  was 

executed  at  the  bagne  of  Toulon  four  years  later  (1829). 

Fact^nes  CsilHn,  al*a^  Vautrin,  to  obtain  Prudence's  aPFections^ 

ia.«^ted  of  ha\ing  freixl  her  from  Dunit,  whoso  threat  held  her 

perpfHual  terror.     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life  J 

Dutheil  (AbVj^),  one  of  the  twT>  vlears^^neral  of  the  Bishop 
Limiigi^  during  the  Hestoration.     One  of  the  lights  of  the 

Jalliran  clergy.  Madc^  a  bishop  in  August,  18*'U.  and  i*romoted 
archbishop  in  1840.    He  presided  at  the  public  ciinfcssion 

of  Jlme,  rfrA??rin,  who-    '  '      1  and  adviser  he  was,  and  whose 


llhineral  procession  he  t 


y  n  1844.    tThe  Oountry  Panson.  ] 


Dutoci^,  bom  in  1786.    In  1814  he  ent<;?t?d  the  Dcpartmeot 

Finance,  succi*ei!iii^  Poiret  senior  who  wns  displaced  in  the 
pan  directed  by  Ralx»unlin.    He  wm  order  elerk.    Idle 

id  in(*apa1>l**,  he  hated  his  chief  and  caused  his  overthrow. 

7ery  despicable  and  very  pnnng,  he  tried  t^i  make  his  place 

pcure  by  acting  as  spy  in  the  bnreati.    Clmrdin  dcs  Lupeanlx, 

he  secret ar>' -genera!^  wm  advised  by  him  of  the  slightest 

*velopments.     After  1816,  Dutocq  outwartlly  affected  very 

enounced   religious  tendencies  because  he  believed  them 

i^ul  to  hii*  adv  [  *'  '       "        '    ' '  IV- 

figs>  posscising  r.  r,t 

live  or  lend  to  the  Tniamti^r's  wife.     At  this  timt*  iie  dwt4i  on 

je  Saint-IjoULs-Saint-HonoT^  (in  1854  this  Btre<»tin!>apix*aix*<li 

par  Palflis  RoyaU  on  the  fifth  flo«ir  of  an  cnclfMWHl  hou^,  and 

warded  in  a  of  rue    '     •        'nc,     (The  tr.  ni 

Herks]     In  J  tred,  he  ri  raj  net  ice  of  i.:o 

the  Pantheon  municipality,  and  lived  in  Tlniillir*r'8  housc% 
%w  Paint-I)i»mtnique  d'?;nfer.  He  w^as  a  bftohelor  and  had 
Jl  the  vtcr-s  whirli,  hnwiver,  he  religtouflly  ofmccaled.  He 
in  with  bi!*  su|>eriore  by  fawning.     H«  was  concerood 
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with  the  villainous  intrigues  of  C^rizet,  his  copy-clerk,  and 
with  Th6odost^  tie  la  Peyrade,  the  tricky  lawyer.  [The 
Middle  aasses.] 

Duval,  wealthy  forge-master  of  Alen9on,  whose  daughter, 
the  grand-niece  of  M.  du  Croisier  (du  Bousquier),  was  married 
in  1830  to  Victurnien  d'Esgrignon.  Her  dowrj-  was  three 
miUion  francs.     [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 

Duval,  famous  professor  of  chemistr}'  at  Paris  in  1843.  A 
friend  of  Dr.  Bianchon,  at  whose  instance  he  analyzed  the 
blood  of  M.  and  Mme  Crevel,  who  were  infected  by  a  peculiar 
cutaneous  disease  of  which  they  died.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Duvignon.     {Set  Lanty,  de.) 

Duvivier,  jeweler  at  Vend6me  during  the  Empire.  Mme. 
de  Merret  declared  to  her  husband  that  she  had  purchased  of 
this  merchant  an  ebony  crucifix  encrusted  with  silver;  but  in 
truth  she  had  obtained  it  of  her  lover,  Bagos  do  F^rWia.  She 
swore  falsely  on  this  very  crucifix.     [La  Grande  Bret^he.] 

E 

Emile,  a  "lion  of  the  most  triumphant  kind,"  of  the 
acquaintance  of  Mme.  Komorn — Comtesse  Godollo.  One 
evening  in  1840  or  1841  this  woman,  in  order  to  avoid  Th^ 
dose  de  la  Pe\Tade,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  took  the 
dandy's  arm  and  requested  him  to  take  her  to  Mabille.  [The 
Middle  Classes.] 

Esgrignon  (Charles-Marie-Victor-Ange-Carol,  Marquis  d'), 
or,  Des  Grignons — following  the  earlier  name — commander 
of  the  Order  of  Saint-Ivouis ;  bom  alx)ut  1750,  died  in  1830. 
Head  of  a  ver}'  ancient  family  of  the  Francs,  the  Ivarawls 
who  came  from  the  North  to  conquer  the  Gauls,  and  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  French  highway.  The 
F^sgrignons.  quasi-princes  under  the  House  of  Valois  and 
all-powerful  under  Henr>'  IV.,  were  verj'  little  knowTi  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XVIIL ;  and  the  marquis,  ruined  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, lived  in  rather  reduced  circumstances  at  Alengon  in  an 
old  gable-roofed  house  formerly  ])elonging  to  him,  which  had 
been  sold  as  conmion  property,  and  which  the  fwthful  notary 
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Chesoel  liatl  rcpurchai*ed,  togt'ther  with  certaiii  |>t>rtioiis  of  Km 

pother  L'sliiti^*  The  Marquii*  d'Esgrignon,  though  not  having 
to  wiiigrate,  was  still  obliged  to  cuuccal  hiinst-U,  lir  piirlici- 
pated  in  the  Vcndenti  titrugglo  against  the  Republic,  and  was 

^unc?  irf  thi*  ini*ndx*r^t>f  the  Otminiittee  Royal  of  Aleii^on.  In 
),  at  the  agi*  of  fifty,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  his  raa% 
be  married  Mile,  de  Nouastre,  who  died  in  ehikl-birth,  leaving 
the  niari|uis  an  only  son.  M.  d'l^sgrignon  always  overlixjki^l 
thi*  ^-j^f jq>iifh*8  of  this  chikU  whoeo  reputation  was  preservi/d  by 

'€hc«m4;  and  he  pa^c*t1  away  shortly  after  the  downfall  of 
Chsirle^s  X.»  saying:  ''The  Gauls  triumph,"    [The  Chouanjs. 

►  Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town,] 

Esgr*gn0li  (Madame  d').  n^e  Noiiastre;  of  bliKxl  the  purest 

auil   noblt*?it;  mamttl  at  twenty-two,  in  1800,  to  Marquia 

^  Carol  d'E^rignon,  a  man  of  fifty.     She  soon  died  at  the 

^  birth  of  an  only  son.    Slie  isaxi  *'  the  prettiest  of  human  l>tnngs; 

I  in  her  pt  mm  were  reawakene<l  the  charms— now^  faneiful — of 

the  feminine  figures  of  the  sixteenth  century."    [Jealousies  of 

a  Oiuntry  Town*] 

Esgrignon  Oictumien^  Comto,  then  Marquis  d')*  only  son 

of  Man[nlg  Canil  d'E^rignon;  born  about  1800  at   Alen<;on. 

iliamtsome  and  inti^Iligcnt,  reared  with  extreme  indulgenee 

fttid  VimlnesB   by  his   aunt,  Mile.  Armande  d*Efe(griKnon,  he 

hioLsclf  over  without  restraint  to  all  the  whims  usual  to 

I  Ingennonf?  egolsni  of  his  age.     From  eight^.^en  to  tv\'enty- 

ae   he  squandered   eighty   thousand   francs   without   the 

iknfiwledge  of  his  fathi*r  and  his  aunt;  tlie  devote<l  Cliesnel 

ffioteil  all  the  bilk.     Tlie   youthful  d'F^rignon  was  s\ijtem- 

»Btiertlly  ur^^Hl  to  wrong-ciinng  by  an   ally  nf    his  (iwn  age, 

U'abien  du  Iloneert't,  a  pt^rfiiUous  fellow  of  the  town  whom 

kSL  du  C^roisier  tmiployed,     About   lS2Ii  Victuniien  d't>^i^- 

-  sent  to  Paris.    I'tiere  ho  ha«i  the  misforttme  io  fall 

»«K-iety  (*f  I  be  Parisian  rr>w^'5— Marnay,  R<jnquert4U'«, 

iTTailles,  Chanlin    des    Lupeaulx,  Vandenesst^    Ajuda-l*inta, 

[Bc*audenord,  Martial  de  la  Hoche-Hugoti.  Maner\ille,  people 

let  at  the  hn!nri<  nf   Marc|uiwt»  dT>Hpard,  tha  DucbefweR  die 

Cramlhru,  de  Oirigrmno^  *lc  ChaulieUj  the  Marquises  d'Aigl^ 
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mont  and  de  Listom^re,  Mme.  Finniani  and  the  Comtesse  de 
86nzy;  at  the  opera  and  at  the  embaseies-^being  welcomed 
on  account  of  his  good  name  and  seemuig  fortmic.  It  was 
not  long  imtil  he  became  the  lover  of  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrig- 
neuse,  ruined  himself  for  her  and  ended  by  forging  a  note 
against  M.  du  Croisier  for  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  His 
aunt  took  him  back  quickly  to  Alcngon,  and  by  a  great  effort 
he  was  rescued  from  legal  proceedings.  Following  this  he 
fought  a  duel  with  M.  du  Croisier,  who  wounded  him  dang^- 
ously.  Nevertheless,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Victiu*nien  d'Esgrignon  married  Mile.  Duval,  niece  of  the 
retired  contractor.  He  did  not  give  himself  over  to  hb  wife, 
but  instead  betook  himself  to  his  former  gay  life  of  a  bachelor. 
[Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.  Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 
According  to  Marguerite  Turquet  "the  little  D'Esgrignon  was 
well  soaked"  by  Antonia.  [A  Man  of  Business.]  In  1832 
Victumien  d'Esgrignon  declared  before  a  numerous  company 
at  Mme.  d'Espard's  that  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan — ^Mme. 
de  Maufrigneuse — was  a  dangerous  woman.  "To  her  I  owe 
the  disgrace  of  my  marriage,"  he  added.  Daniel  d'Arthez, 
who  was  then  in  love  with  this  woman,  was  present  at  the 
conversation.  [The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.]  In  1838  Victur- 
nien  d'Esgrignon  was  present  with  some  artiste,  lorettes  and 
men  about  town,  at  the  opening  of  the  house  on  rue  de  la 
Ville-Ev6que  given  to  Jos^pha  Mirah,  by  the  Due  d'H^rou- 
ville.  The  young  marquis  himself  had  been  Jos^pha's  lover; 
Baron  Hulot  and  he  had  been  rivals  for  her  on  another  occa- 
sion.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Esgrignon  (Marie-Armande-Claire  d'),  bom  about  1775; 
sister  of  Marquis  Carol  d'Esgrignon  and  aunt  of  Victumien 
d'Esgrignon  to  whom  she  had  been  as  a  mother,  with  an 
absolute  tenderness.  In  his  old  age  her  father  had  married 
for  a  second  time,  and  to  the  young  daughter  of  a  tax  collector, 
ennobled  by  Ix)uis  XIV.  She  was  born  of  this  imion  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  horrible  mesallmnce,  and  although  the 
marquis  loved  her  dearly  he  rcgardcni  her  as  an  alien.  He 
made  her  weep  for  joy,  one  day,  by  saying  solenmly:  "You 
are   an  Esgrignon,   my   lister."     Emile  Blondet,  reared  at 
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J|iy>ii.  had  known  and  loved  her  in  hk  childhood,  and  often 
fmt  he  praised  her  beauty  and  good  quaiiliei^*  On  aceount 
of  her  devotion  to  her  naphcw  she  refused  il.  de  la  Roche- 
Guyotl  and  the  Chevalier  de  Valois,  abo  M.  du  1  i\ 

She  gave  the  fullest  proof  of  her  genuinely  niaUTniti  ^n 

for  Victumien,  %vhen  the  latter  committed  the  crime  at  Paria, 
which  would  have  placed  bini  on  the  prisoner's  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Assmm,  but  for  the  clever  work  of  ChesneK  She 
outlivtHl  her  hn*1her,  gi%^en  over'"  to  her  religion  and  her  over- 
thrown beliefs  J  4bout  the  nuddlc  of  Louis  Philippe'**  reign 
Blondi^t,  who  had  coine  to  Alpu^jn  to  obtain  his  marriage 
license,  was  ai;ain  movt^  on  the  contemplation  of  that  noble 
face.    [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 

Espanl  (Charles-Main-ice-Marie-Andoche,  Comt^e  de  N^^re- 
peliaBe,  Marqni^  iV),  lx>rn  about  1789;  by  name  a  N^^repeiissc, 
of  an  old  ScnitluTu  family  which  acquired  l*y  a  marriage,  time 
of  Henry  IV- ,  the  lands  and  titltv?  of  the  ftmaily  of  E^pard,  of 
B^arn,  which  was  allied  also  with  the  Albrf*t  house.  The 
device  of  the  d'Espards  was:  "  Des  partem  leonis.**  The 
N%rept4isscs  were  militant  Catholics,  nun*-<l  at  the  time  of 
the  Chm^ch  wars^  and  aftenvards  c<msidcral*ly  enriched  by  llie 
deapoiltug  of  a  family  of  Pn^tcstant  merchants^  the  Jeaiuvnauds 
whoso  head  had  been  hanged  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  This  property^  so  bailly  ac(iuire<l,  l>ecame  wtm- 
droujgly  profitable  irj  the  NYgrepeiissesKi'Espard:^.  Thanks 
to  his  forttme,  the  grandfather  of  tlie  marquis  wa^  enabknl  to 
wed  a  Navarrein&-I^ansac,  an  extremely  wealthy  hcipf^lj 
her  father  was  of  the  i  Irraiich  of  the  Grancllieus,     In 

1812   the    MaTqnifv  r  mamed    Mile,  de    Blamont^ 

OrauvTy,  then  sixteen  yeurw  ui  ajfc.  He  had  t  vv*>  suns  by  her, 
hut  disciml  fltxjn  aros*^  li*^tween  the  couple.  Her  mlly 
extravftifRnces  forcerl  the  msrquie  to  liormw.  He  left  her 
>     '      '  iH  two  chikbvn  to  live  on  rue  do  la  Mon- 

I  fv     Here  he    devot^Hl    himm4f    tu    the 

edueatioit  ot  \m  Ikivs  an- 1  lo  the  n>rni>oeition  of  a  great  work; 
"The  Pictun^que  HUU'ry  of  China/'  the  profits  ai  whieh, 
Dornbined  with  the  savings  ri«ul i ant  fn*m  an  austere  nianntT 
of  liviBgp  allow)^  him  to  pay  in  twelve  ye^irs*  time  to  Uie 
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l^atecs  of  the  suppliant  Jeanrenauds  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  representing  the  value — time  of  Louis  XIV. — of 
the  property  confiscated  from  their  ancestors.  This  book 
was  written,  so  to  speak,  in  collaboration  with  Abb6  Crozier, 
and  its  financial  results  aided  greatly  in  comforting  the  declin- 
ing years  of  a  ruined  friend,  M.  de  Nouvion.  In  1828  Mme. 
d'Espard  tried  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  for  her  husband, 
by  ridiculing  the  noble  conduct  of  the  marquis.  But  the 
defendant  won  his  rights  at  court.  [Th  :  (>)ramission  in 
Lunacy.]  Lucicn  de  Rubempr6,  who  ent\  twined  Attorney- 
General  Granville  with  an  account  of  this  suit,  probably  was 
instrumental  in  causing  the  judgment  to  favor  M.  d'Espard. 
Thus  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  marquise. 
[Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life. 

Espard  (Camillc,  Vicomte  d'),  second  son  of  Marquis 
d'Espard;  born  in  1815;  pursued  his  studies  at  the  college  of 
Henri  IV.,  in  company  with  his  elder  brother,  the  Cbmte 
Clement  de  N^grepelisse.  He  studied  rhetoric  in  1828.  [The 
Commission  in  Lunacy.] 

Espard  (Chevalier  d'),  brother  of  Marquis  d'Espard,  whom 
he  wished  to  see  interdicted,  in  order  that  he  might  be  made 
curator.  His  face  was  thin  as  a  knife-blade,  and  he  was  frigid 
and  severe.  Judge  Popinot  said  he  reminded  him  somewhat 
of  Cain.  He  was  one  of  the  deepest  personages  to  be  found 
in  the  Marquise  d'Espard's  drawing-room,  and  was  the 
political  half  of  that  woman.  [The  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.     The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.] 

Espard  (Jeanne-Cl^mentine-AthenaTs  do  Blamont-Chauvr}\ 
Marquise  d'),  born  in  1795;  wife  of  Marquis  d'Espard;  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 
Deserted  by  her  husband  in  1816,  sh(»  was  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  mistress  of  herself  and  of  her  fortune,  an  income  of 
twenty-six  thousand  francs.  At  first  .she  lived  in  seclusion: 
then  in  1820  she  appeared  at  court,  gave  some  receptions  at 
her  own  home,  and  did  not  long  delay  al>out  lx»coming  a 
society  woman.  Cold,  vain  and  nxiuettish  she  knew  neither 
love  nor  hatred;  her  indifference  for  all  that  did  not  directl} 
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conoerti  ber  was  profomid.  She  never  showi*cl  pmotion. 
She  h^i  certain  gcieatific  fomiulii,^  for  preserving  hor  beauty. 
She  never  wn>te  but  sp<ike  instrati,  lic^lieving  that  t\\o  weirds 
from  a  woman  were  sufllelent  tc>  kill  thrc*e  men.  More  than 
onc3o  she  made  epigrams  ta  j^oers  or  deputies  wVuch  the 
courts  of  Europi'  treasured.  In  1828  she  stiQ  pa^ssed  with 
the  men  for  yoiithfuL  Mine*  erEspard  UvchI  at  number 
104  rue  dii  Faubourg  Saint- Honor^,  [The  0->nmnssion  in 
Lunacy.]  She  was  a  magnifici'nt  O^liin^iie.  She  displayed 
auvh  pnidenee  iiuil  R^VfTity  on  lier  ^^paration  fmm  her 
husband  that  s^ieicty  was  at  a  loss  to  account  fur  this  dis- 
ajzn-^^jneTit,  She  was  siirroimded  by  her  relaiivti^,  the 
Navarrciua,  the  Blamnnt*Chau%ry.H  and  the  Ijcnoneourts ; 
tallies  of  the  highest  social  |Kjsittnn  claimeil  her  acquainliwnee. 
She  w*as  a  cousin  of  Mme,  de  Bargeton,  who  was  rehabilitated 
hy  her  on  her  arrived  from  Angrtuleme  In  1821,  and  whom 
she  introduced  into  Paris,  showing  her  all  the  seejrets  of 
elegant  life  iukI  taking  lier  away  from  Lucien  de  Rubempr^v 
later,  when  the  **DistinguishtHl  rmvincial"  had  won  his 
way  into  hif*h  society,  she,  at  the  instance  of  Mmc.  de  Mont- 
cfirnet,  enlisl<Hl  him  on  tlie  Royalist  side.  [A  Diatiugnished 
PRrtinrial  at  Paris.)  In  1824  she  was  at  an  Opi5ra  ball  to 
which  she  had  conw  tlirrnigh  an  anonynious  nf>te,  and,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Sixte  ibi  Chatelet^  she  met  Lueit^n  de  nul»t*m[>r;* 
wlinse  l>eauty  struck  her  and  whom  she  seemed,  indeed, 
not  to  rrmembT,  Tlie  poet  IumI  his  rf*veuge  for  her  fi»rmer 
disdain,  by  means  of  some  cutting  phrases,  and  Jacquc^s 
0)Uin — ^Vautrin — nuisk^Hl,  caus<*d  her  uni*asiness  by  p**rsua<l- 
ing  her  that  Ludcn  was  the  author  of  the  note  and  that  he 
kri^d  hrr,  [8n*m*s  fnim  a  rourti'sjnrs  lafi\]  Th<*  f^haulieua 
were  intimate  ^\ith  her  at  the  time  when  their  tlaughter 
I/mi^e  was  rcMirt<*il  by  Banvu  de  Maenrner,  [letters  of 
T  ':  !es.)  Despite  the  silent  opiwisition  of  the  T  '  \iZ 
iniain,  after  lh«*  Rcvoluli*vn  of  IR*^^  the  +* 

d'l'j^panl  did  not  close  her  salon,  since  she  did  not  wish  to  rv- 
Donnri*  her  Pari.^an  im*stige.  In  this  she  was  m*conded  by 
lUie  tir  two  women  in  her  circle  and  by  iflle.  des  Touches, 
[Another  Study  of  Woman,]    She  was  at  home  Wednesdays. 
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In  1833  she  attended  a  soir6e  at  the  home  of  the  Prinoess 
de  Cadignan,  where  Marsay  disclosed  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  abduction  of  Senator  Malin  in  1806.  [The  Gondreville 
Mystery.]  Notwithstanding  an  evil  report  circulated  against 
her  by  Mme.  d'Espard,  the  princesse  told  Daniel  d'Arthei 
that  the  marquise  was  her  best  friend ;  she  was  related  to  her. 
[The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.]  A  tuated  by  jealou  y  for  Mme. 
F^lix  de  Vandenesse,  Mme.  d'Espard  fostered  the  growing 
intimacy  between  that  young  woman  and  Nathan  the  poet; 
she  wished  to  see  an  apparent  rival  compromised.  In 
1835  the  marquise  defended  vaudeville  entertainments 
against  Lady  Dudley,  who  said  she  could  not  endure  them. 
[A  Daughter  of  Eve  ]  In  1840,  on  leaving  the  Italiens, 
Mme.  d'EiSpard  humiliated  Mme.  de  Rochefide  by  snubbing 
her ;  all  the  women  followed  her  example,  shunning  the  mistress 
of  Calyste  du  Gu6nic.  [Beatrix.]  In  short  the  Marquise 
d'Espard  was  one  of  the  most  snobbish  people  of  her  day. 
Her  disposition  was  sour  and  malevolent,  despite  its  elegant 
veneer. 

Estival  (Abb6  d'),  provincial  priest  and  Lenten  exhorter 
at  the  church  of  Saint-Jacques  du  Haut-Pas,  Paris.  According 
to  Th6odose  de  la  Peyrade,  who  pointed  him  out  to  Mme. 
CoUeville,  he  was  devoted  to  predication  in  the  interest  of 
the  poor.  By  spirituality  and  unction  he  redeemed  a  scarcely 
agreeable  exterior.     [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Estorade  (Baron,  afterwards  Comte  de  T),  a  little  Provincial 
gentleman,  father  of  I^)uis  de  TEstorade.  A  very  religious 
and  very  miserly  man  who  hoarded  for  his  son.  He  lost  his 
wife  about  1814,  who  died  of  grief  through  lack  of  hope  of 
ever  seeing  her  son  again — having  heard  nothing  of  him 
after  the  battle  of  Loipsic.  M.  de  I'Estorade  was  an  excellent 
grandparent.  He  died  at  the  end  of  1826.  [Letters  of 
Two   Brides.] 

Estorade  (Louis,  Chevalier,  then  Vicomte  and  Comte  de  T), 
son  of  the  procoding ;  ])oer  of  France ;  president  of  the  Chamber 
in  the  Court  of  Accounts ;  prand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
born  in  1787.     After  having  been  excluded  from  the  ecoiBcrip- 
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tion  under  the  Empire,  (or  a  hng  time,  he  was  enlisted  in 
1813,  eerviiig  on  the  Guard  of  Honor.  At  Lei|>sic  he  was 
captured  hy  the  liu^iaiis  and  did  not  reappear  la  Fraiit^ 
until  the  Restoration.  He  suffered  severely  in  Siberia; 
fti  thirly-seven  he  appeared  to  be  fifty*  Pale^  lean,  taeitiim 
aod  somewhat  deaf,  he  k)re  much  rt*titmiblantT  Uj  ttie  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Counti  nance.  He  succti^k^I^  however,  in 
tiiAkiiig  himself  agreeable  to  Rcn^j  de  Maueunibe  whiMH 
be  married,  dowerlc^,  in  1824.  l^rged  on  by  his  wife 
who  beoainc  ambitious  after  Ijcconiing  a  mother,  he  left 
Cfompode,  his  cnuntry  estate,  and  although  a  mediocre  lie 
roeo  to  the  highest  ofTiees.  [Letters  of  Two  Brides.  Hie 
Member  fur  Areis.] 

EstonLde  (T^Iadaine  de  l'),  bom  Ren^e  de  Maucoml>e  in 
1807^  of  a  verj^  old  Provencal  family,  located  in  Uie  G^mi^nos 
Valley,  twenty  kihunetres  frfmi  Mar^nlles,  She  was  educati»d 
at  t]ie  Carmellite  convent  of  Bloiij,  where  she  was  intimate 
with  L*>ui3t>  de  Chaiilieu.    The  two  friem?  -d 

constant.    For   srveral   years   they    corn   ^  lag 

about  life,  love  and  marriage,  when  Ren^  Uie  wise  gave  t« 
the  paaaionate  Louise  advice  and  prvident  c^innsel  not  alwii)ii 
followed*  In  183<i  Mme.  de  TM-^torad*^  hantened  t<»  the  countrj' 
to  be  present  at  the  death-bed  of  her  friend^  now  become 
Mme*  Marie  Gaston,  IU*n<Ht  de  Maucomlw  was  married 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  upon  leaving  the  convent  She 
gave  her  husband  three  chihlren,  thtJtigh  she  nevtT  IovihI 
Mm,  devoting  herself  to  the  duties  of  niotherhotKl,  [LettetB 
©r  Two  Brides]  In  18.1R-:i*l  the  «t*n^ity  of  thU  sage 
pervon  was  disturbed  l)y  meeting  Dorlange*SaUenaii%*ie. 
She  lielieved  he  scni^ht^  her»  and  she  must  neink  %ht  an 
I       "  '  '        "       '  "    .       Mmc.   de  C^n^  il   zind 

*.■  -toraiU%  with  c<»i^  rv^ight, 

in  this  (ielieate  crisis.  Some  time  later,  when  a  widow, 
Mmc.  dc  ri'^toradc  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her  hand  to 
Ballenauve,  who  Ijecaiof  her  iaon-tn-lnw.  fl'he  JiIemlH'r  for 
Ards.]  In  1841  Mmc*  do  rivHToradc  remarked  of  M*  and 
MnuL  Savinien  Jt?  P<jrtendui^re:  '*  Theinj  is  the  most  p'rfcet 
happitiett  tiiat  I  have  ©%*cr  seen!''    [UrBule  Mirouet.J 
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Estorade  (Armand  de  T),  elder  son  of  M.  and  Mme.  de 
I'Estorade;  godson  of  Louise  de  Chaulieu,  who  was  Baronne 
de  Macumer  and  afterwards  Mme.  Marie  Gaston.  Bom  in 
December,  1825;  educated  at  the  college  of  Henri  IV.  At 
first  stupid  and  meditative,  he  awakened  afterwards,  was 
crowned  at  Sorbonne,  having  obtained  first  prize  for  a  trans- 
lation of  Latin,  and  in  1845  made  a  brilliant  showing  in  his 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawns.  [Letters  of  Two 
Brides.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Estorade  (Ren6  de  T),  second  child  of  M.  and  Mme.  de 
TEstorade.  Bold  and  adventurous  as  a  child.  He  had  a 
will  of  iron,  and  his  mother  was  convinced  that  he  would  be 
"the  cunningest  sailor  afloat/'     [Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

Estorade  (Jeanne- A th^nais  de  T),  daughter  and  third  child 
of  M.  and  Mme.  de  TEstorade.  Called  "Nais"  for  short. 
Married  in  1847  to  Charles  de  Sallenauve.  (See  Sallenauve, 
Mme.  Charles  de.) 

Estoumy  (Charles  d'),  a  young  dandy  of  Paris  who  went  to 
Havre  during  the  Restoration  to  view  the  sea,  obtained 
entrance  into  the  Mignon  household  and  eloped  \vith  Bettina- 
Caroline,  the  elder  daughter.  He  afterwards  deserted  her  and 
she  died  of  shame.  In  1827  Charles  d'Estourny  was  sentenced 
by  the  police  court  for  habitual  fraud  in  gambling.  [Modeste 
Aiignon.]  A  Georges-Marie  Dcstourny,  who  styled  hims(»lf 
Georges  d*Estourny,  was  the  son  of  a  bailifT,  at  Boulogne, 
near  Paris,  and  was  undoubtedly  identical  with  Charles 
d^Estourny.  For  a  time*  he  was  the  protector  of  Esther  van 
Gobseck,  known  as  La  Torpille.  He  was  born  about  1801, 
and,  after  having  obtained  a  splendid  education,  had  been 
left  without  resources  l)y  his  fatlur,  who  was  forced  to  sell  out 
under  adverse  circumstances.  Georges  d'lvstoumy  sjx^culated 
on  the  Bourse  with  money  obtained  from  ''kept"  women 
who  trusted  in  him.  After  his  sentence  he  left  Paris  without 
squaring  his  accounts.  He  had  aidecl  Cerizot,  wlio  afterwards 
became  his  partner.  lie  was  a  liandsonu^  fellow,  open- 
hearted  and  generous  as  \]w  vWw\  of  roblxTs.  On  accoimt  of 
the  knaveries  which  brought  bim  into  court,  Bixiou  nick- 
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Urn  "IVicks  at  Cards/'    [Scenes  from  a  Cbiirtesaii*s 
life,    A  Meg  of  Busmt^J 

Etieniie  A  Co.,  traders  at  Pam  under  the  Empire,  In 
touch  with  GuiUaume\  elotluer  of  nie  Saint- Denis,  who  fore- 
saw their  failure  and  as^aited  ** with  mtxiety  as  at  a  game  of 
rnrds/'    [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket:] 

EngkuBj  Corsican  colonel  of  the  Sixth  regiment  of  the 
line,  which  was  made  up  ahnost  entirely  of  Italia a^ — the  first 
to  outer  Tarragone  in  1S08.  Colonel  Eugene,  a  second  Miu*at, 
was  extraordinarily  l>rave.  He  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the 
species  of  bandits  who  composed  his  regiment.  fThe  Mar* 
I      num.] 

Ei^dnic,  a^iuned  name  of  Prudence  Semen,  which  name 

i      see. 

l  Etipttnisie,  Parisian  «5urtesan,  timr  ^J  the  Reatorstion  and 
^^iouifi  Philippe.  A  pretty,  winsome  blonde  with  blue  eyes 
^•ml  a  mclmlious  voice;  she  had  an  air  of  the  utmost  frankness, 
\^t  was  profounclly  depraved  and  expert-  in  refined  yfce.  In 
1821  she  traiismilt^fl  a  terrible  and  fatal  disease  to  Crottat, 
the  notary.  At  tlmt  time  she  lived  on  rue  Fcydeau*  Eu- 
phrame  pretended  that  in  her  early  youth  she  had  pa«sed 
I  entire  davfli  and  niglits  tr>  ing  to  support  a  lover  who  had  foi^ 
■liaken  her  for  a  hc*ritap:e.  With  the  bmnettep  Aquilina, 
f  EuphrfL^ie  t<Mik  part  in  a  famttus  oi^v,  at  the  home  of  FrM6ric 
Taillefer,  on  rue  Jouljcri  where  were  abo  Emile  Blondet, 
Htistignae,  Bixiou  and  Raphael  de  Valentia.  Later  she  is 
8een  at  the  TliMtn:**Kalien,  in  company  with  the  aged  antj- 
quarian,  who  had  m\d  Raphael  the  celebrated  "magic  skin"; 
she  waa  runmng  through  with  the  old  merchant's  treasui^. 
[Mtlnioth  Reconeilfxi-  Tlie  Magic  Skin.] 
Europe,  aKsuiucd  name  of  Prudence  Servien,  which  name 


Sittzig^llata  (Madanie),  Ixrm  Ca£ift-Rif*al  in  17SI,  of  a  great 
Spftiiish  family  coUatcrally  deseGndetl  iwm  tlie  Duke  of  Alva 
fv  '         ;.  tl  f(i  theClaes  of  nouai*  a  crc?cjle  wbu  -  ■  Brir- 

ih  .  \ 8fK)  with  her hiL<iljfln<  1 ,  a  lar^>  Spanish  i •.  In 

1S13  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  her  daughter.    She  paid  no 
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thought  to  the  vahio  of  money,  never  knowing  how  to  resist 
a  whim.  So  one  morning  in  1821  she  was  forced  to  call  on  the 
broker  and  expert,  Elie  Magus,  to  get  an  estimate  on  the 
value  of  her  magnificent  diamonds.  She  became  wearied  of 
life  m  the  country,  and  therefore  favored  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  with  Paul  de  Manerville,  in  order  that  she  might 
follow  the  young  couple  to  Paris  where  she  dreamed  of  appear- 
ing in  grand  style  and  of  a  further  exercise  of  her  power.  For 
that  matter  she  displayed  much  astuteness  in  arranging  the 
details  of  this  marriage,  at  which  time  Maitre  Solonet,  her 
notary,  was  much  taken  with  her,  desiring  to  wed  her,  and 
defending  her  warmly  against  Maitre  Mathias  the  lawyer  for 
the  Maner^nlles.  Beneath  the  exterior  of  an  excellent  woman 
she  knew,  like  Catherine  de  Medicis,  how  to  hate  and  wait. 
[A  Marriage  Settlement.] 

Evang^lista  (Natalie),  daughter  of  Mme.  Evang^lista; 
married  to  Paul  de  Manerville.     (See  that  name.) 

Evelina,  young  girl  of  noble  blood,  wealthy  and  cultiuxxl,  of 
a  strict  Jansenist  family;  sought  in  marriage  by  Benassis,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Restoration.  Evelina  reciprocated 
Benassis'  love,  but  her  parents  opposed  the  match.  EveUna 
died  soon  after  gaining  her  freedom  and  the  doctor  did  not 
survive  her  long.     [The  Country  Doctor.  ] 


Faille  &  Bouchot,  Parisian  perfumers  who  fidled  in  1818. 
They  gave  an  order  for  ten  thousand  phials  of  peculiar  shape 
to  hold  a  new  cosmetic,  which  phials  Anselme  Popmot  pur- 
chased for  four  sous  each  on  six  months'  time,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  filling  them  with  the  "  Cephalic  Oil "  invented  by  C6sar 
Birotteau.     [C6sar  Birottoau.] 

Falcon  (Jean),  alias  Beaupied,  or  more  often  Beau-Pied, 
sergeant  in  the  Seventy-second  demi-brigade  in  1799,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hulot.  Jean  Falcon  waa  the  down 
of  his  company.  FormcTly  he  had  served  in  the  artillery. 
[The  Chouans.]  In  1808,  still  under  the  command  of  Hulot, 
he  was  one  in  the  army  of  Spain  and  in  the  troops  led  by  Murat 
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In  that  year  ho  was  w  itnes8  of  the  death  of  B^a,  the  French 
suripoii,  aasasHina It'll  l>y  a  Spaninrd.  [The  Muse  of  the 
Boportment.]  In  li^Ul  he  was  iKniy-servant  of  his  old-time 
otdooelr  ^1^^  bc!€<rtne  a  marshal.  For  thirty  years  he  had 
been  in  his  employ,     [Cbuain  Betty.] 

Falcon  (Mari€^C>)m(^lie),  famnus  singer  of  the  Op^ra;  bom 
at  Paris  on  January  28,  1812.  Oa  July  20,  1832,  she  made  a 
lirilliant  (R^but  in  the  rule  at  X\k^,  in  **  Robert  le  Diable." 
She  als<>  ereatetl  witli  eiiiml  isuccess  the  parts  of  Rachel  m 
"  La  Juive '*  anrl  Valentine  in  *' The  Huguenots/'  In  1836  the 
comi*n«er  Conli  declared  to  Calyste  du  (Ui^nic  that  he  was 
madly  enanit>rfxl  of  tbiK  singer,  *-  the  yoimge^^t  and  prt^ttiest 
of  her  tinxe."  He  even  wishtnl  to  marry  her— so  he  said— 
but  this  remark  wm  probably  a  thrust  at  f^lyste,  who  ^\nB 
Fmitteo  with  the  Marquifie  de  Rochefide,  whtm^  lover  the 
mMfsininn  was  at  this  time.  [liif*atnt.)  (nrn^Ue  I'aleon 
disapi^^ars  from  the  ficene  in  1840,  after  a  fain*ni8  (^venittg 
when^  Ix^fon*  a  syni pathetic  audience,  f^he  mourned  on  account 
of  the  ruin  of  her  voice.  She  married  a  fmnncier^  M.  Maleti- 
^n,  and  is  now  a  prrandmother,  Mme.  Falcfju  ha.^  given,  in 
the  prtjvint'es,  her  uaTin*  to  di\^it£onTe  (ra^rir  **8nj>ranos.**  **  La 
Vierge  de  r(>p6ra/^  interestiiifrly  delineated  by  M.  Emmanuel 
Gonxaltej  reveals— according  to  hiin — certain  incidents  in  her 
career. 

Falkix  fMartin),  Auvergnat  coppersmith  on  rue  du  I'au- 
boujg  Saint-Antoinc,  Paris;  birn  alxnit  1796;  he  hail  runie 
from  the  country  with  \m  kettle  imdcr  his  ami.  lie  wan 
patronized  by  Bidault,  alias  Gigonnet,  who  advanciHl  hiin 
capital  though  at  heavy  inten^si*  Tlie  usurer  also  introduced 
him  to  Sailkrd.  the  c:i5hier  of  the  Minister  of  Financi*,  who 
with  his  savings  ituibled  him  Ui  oiK*n  a  finmdry.  Martin 
Falleix  obtained  a  brevet  for  invention  and  a  goUl  menial  at  the 
Exposition  of  IS21,  Mme.  Raudoyer  undertook  hi^  eilucat.ion» 
deciding  he  \i*ould  do  for  a  8on-in*law*  On  his  side  he  worked 
for  the  inten*sta  of  his  future  fathfT-m-Uiw.  [Tho  Govern- 
ment ('lerki*.]  Alx»ut  1826  he^  discujwed  on  the  Bourn?,  with 
I>u  Tdlelt  Werbrust  and  Oaparon^  the  third  liquidation  of 
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Nucingen,    which   solidly   established   the   fortune   of   that 
celebrated  Alsatian  banker.     [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.] 

Falleiz  (Jacques),  brother  of  the  preceding;  stock-broker, 
one  of  the  shrewdest  and  richest,  the  successor  of  Jules  Des- 
marets  and  stock-broker  for  the  firm  of  Nucingen  On  me 
Saint-George  he  fitted  up  a  most  elegant  little  house  for  his 
mistress,  Mme.  du  Val-Noble.  He  failed  in  1829,  the  victim 
of  one  of  the  Nucingen  liquidations.  [The  Government 
Gerks.    The   Thirteen.     Scenes   from   a  Courtesan's   life.] 

Fanchette,  servant  of  Doctor  Rouget  at  Issoudim,  at  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  stout  Berrichonne  who, 
before  the  advent  of  I^a  Cognette,  was  thought  to  be  the  best 
cook  in  town.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Fanjat,  physician  and  something  of  an  alienist;  imde  of 
Ctomtesse  Stephanie  de  Vandidres.  She  was  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  disaster  of  the  Russian  campaign.  He 
found  her  near  Strasbourg,  in  1816,  a  lunatic,  and  took  her  to 
the  ancient  convent  of  Bon-Hommes,  in  the  outskirts  of 
risle  Adam,  Seine-et-Oise,  where  he  tended  her  with  a  ten- 
der care.  In  1819  he  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing  her  expire  as  a 
result  of  a  tragic  scene  when,  recovering  her  reason  all  at  once, 
she  recognized  her  former  lover  Philippe  de  Sucy,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  since  1812.     [Farewell.] 

Fanny,  aged  servant  in  the  employ  of  Lady  Brandon,  at 
La  Grcnadi^re  under  the  Restoration.  She  closed  the  eyes 
of  her  mistress,  whom  she  adored,  then  conducted  the  two 
children  from  that  house  to  one  of  a  cousin  of  hers,  an  old 
retired  dressmaker  of  Tours,  rue  de  la  Guerche  (now  rue 
Marceau),  where  she  intended  to  live  with  them;  but  the  elder 
of  the  sons  of  Lady  Brandon  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  placed 
his  brother  in  college,  under  the  guidance  of  Fanny.  [La 
Grenadi^re.] 

.  Fanny,  young  girl  of  romantic  temperament,  fair  and  blonde,  * 
the  only  daughter  of  a  banker  of  Paris.  One  evening  at  her 
father's  house  she  asked  the  Bavarian  Hermann  for  a  "  dread- 
ful Gorman  story/'  and  thus  innocently  led  to  the  death  of 
Fred6ric  Taillefer  who  had  in  his  youth  conmiitted  a  secret 
murder,  now  related  in  his  hearing.     [The  Red  Inn.J 
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FftriOi  old  Spaiikh  prisoner  of  war  at  IsBoudtin  during  the 
cipire.  After  [R'ar*.'  \\m  ilei^lareil  he  iTinaitied  thrre  iimking 
siiiaU  bii^iiui>s  venture  m  graiDs.  He  was  (jf  Grenada  ami 
I  bad  l^H'eii  a  peasant  He  was  the  butt  of  many  acurvy  tricks 
Ion  the  part  of  the  "Knights of  Idlease/*  and  he  avenged  hiin* 
I  ic'lf  liy  mabbing  their  leader,  Maxeot-e  Gilet.  This  aUenipted 
ition  was  momentarily  charged  to  Joaeph  BridaiK 
1 ,.. .,  „:ially  obtained  full  giati&faclion  for  his  vindictive  spirit 
thy  witn«\s8liig  a  duel  where  Gilet  fell  mortally  woundeti  by  tha 
I  band  of  Philip}K?  BridHu.  Gilet  h^wl  previously  l>eeonie  dia- 
I  et>nrerte^l  by  the  prr'serice  of  the  grain-dealer  on  the  field  of 
[battle.     [A  Badielor's  Establishment  J 

Farrabesehe^  ex-e*>nvict»  nt>w  an  ct^l^te-guanl  for  Mme. 
tCrajHtin,  at  Moutegtiae,  time  of  lAnils  I^hilippf*;    of  an  old 
IfiLmily  of  I*a  Corrt^ze;  born  alxjut    1791*     He   hatl    hhd  an 
tdder  brothtu:   killiHl   at    Montebello,  in  1800    a  C4ipt*m  at 
twenty-two,  who  by  his  surpassing  heroism  had  s^avi^l  the 
^{lad  the  Consul  Bonaparte.     There  was,  ttK*,  a  second 
who  fell  at  Au^terlitz   in    ISU5,  a  acTgeutil  in  the 
lYlmt  regiment  of  the  Guard,     larrabesche  himat^lf  hatl  got 
it  into  his  head  that  he  would  never  sene,  and  when  sumrnotwd 
llri  18U  he  fletl  U*  tlie  wmnis.     Tlu  re  he  flffihaletl  more  or  lem 
Imiih  the  Chanffeun*  and,  aecusied  of  several  asaa^^inatitins, 
kmm  isi-ntenetxl  to  deatli  for  eontumaty.    At  the  instance  of 
[Abb£  Bonnet  he  gave  himself  up,  at  the  beginulng  of  Uic 
ledl*)ratiun,  and  was  sent  to  the  bwgni*  for  ten  years,  return- 
in  ISilT.     After  183(),  rc-eiitablifihed  a.s  a  vhiun^  he  mar- 
led Catherine  Curieu^,  by  whom  he  had  a  child.    AbW 
atmet  for  one,  and  Mme.  Graalin  for  another,  proveil  thera- 
plve«  ernmsfdor^   and    fM-nefactor*  uf    FarralHwhe.      [Tlic 
[>>untr>'  I*arson.] 

Farrabescbi  (^lailame),  liom  Catherini*  Ciirienx,  about 
I79S;  daughter  **{  the  tenantfi  of  Mme.  Br^-jsac,  at  \liwiy,  atl 
h  I     I       :  I  arralM-w^hc!  in  tiio 

I  i  mn,  at  thft  ifc  of 

i?vent«i*n,  and  wan   «otir.  i  Wr  lover  on  hii 

I  bed  to  i^ark  uid 
r  ail  old  bdy  wbom 


^bnpriaonm^nt  in  th^-  " 
bind  out.    In  tier  b.- 
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she  tended  devotedly,  but  who  died  leaving  her  nothing.  In 
1833  she  came  back  to  the  country ;  she  was  just  out  of  a  hos- 
pital, cured  of  a  disease  caused  by  fatigue,  but  still  very 
feeble.  Shortly  after  she  married  her  former  lover.  Cath- 
erine Curieux  was  rather  large,  well-made,  pale,  gentle  and 
refined  by  her  visit  to  Paris,  though  she  could  neither  read  nor 
wTite.  She  had  three  married  sisters,  one  at  Aubusson,  one 
at  Limoges,  and  one  at  Saint-L^nard.  [The  Country  Par- 
son.] 

Farrabesche  (Benjamin),  son  of  Farrabesche  and  Catherine 
Curieux;  born  in  1815;  brought  up  by  the  relatives  of  his 
mother  until  1827,  then  taken  back  by  his  father  whom  he 
dearly  loved  and  whose  energetic  and  rough  nature  he  inher- 
ited.    [The  Country  Parson.] 

Faucombe  (Madame  de),  sister  of  Mme.  des  Touches  and 
aunt  of  F^Ucit^  dcs  Touches — Camille  Maupin,' — an  inmate  of 
the  convent  of  Chelles,  to  whom  F^licit^  was  confided  by  her 
dying  mother,  in  1793.  The  nun  took  her  niece  to  Faucombe, 
a  considerable  estate  near  Nantes  belonging  to  the  deceased 
mother,  w^here  she  (the  nun)  died  of  fear  in  1794.     [Beatrix.] 

Faucombe  (De),  grand-uncle  on  the  maternal  side  of 
F^licit^  des  Touches.  Born  about  1734,  died  in  1814.  He 
lived  at  Nantes,  and  in  his  old  age  had  married  a  frivolous 
young  w^oman,  to  whom  he  turned  over  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
A  passionate  archaeologist  he  gave  little  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  grand-niece  who  was  left  with  him  in  1794, 
after  the  death  of  Mme.  de  faucombe,  the  aged  nun  of  Chelles. 
Thus  it  happened  that  F^licit^  grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  old 
man  and  young  woman,  without  guidance,  and  left  entirely 
to  her  own  devices.     [Beatrix.] 

Faustine,  young  woman  of  Argent  an  who  was  executed  in 
1813  at  Mortagne  for  having  killed  her  child.  [Jealousies  of  a 
Country  Town.] 

F^licie,  chamlx»rmaid  of  Mme.  Diard  at  Bordeaux  in  1823. 
[The  Maranas.] 

F^cit^,  a  stout,  ruddy,  cross-eyed  girl,  the  servant  of  Mme. 
Vauthier  who  ran  a  lodging-house  on  the  comer  of  Notie* 
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DameHlcs-Chainps  and  Boulevard  du  Montparnasso,  time  of 
Loub  Philippe*     [The  Seamy  Side  of  History,] 

Fflii,  oniccvboy  for  Attorney-Genial  Granville,  in  1830. 
[ScenoB  from  a  0>urle8aii's  Ufc] 

Pendant,  formor  head-clerk  of  the  house  of  Vldal  & 
pr>fchnn;  a  partner  with  Cavalier.  Doth  were  book-aellem, 
piil>Hshers»  and  book-dealers,  doing  Ijusiness  on  rue  Serpeiitc* 
l*ans,  about  IS21 .  At  this  time  they  had  dcaliugJi  with  I/uden 
Chardcm  de  Eub*mpr4.  The  houeo  for  social  reasons  was 
known  as  Fendant  &  Cavalier.  Half-rascak*  they  pa^ed 
for  clc%''er  fellows*  While  Cavalier  traveled,  Fendant,  the  more 
wily  of  the  two,  managed  the  business.  [A  DistinguishQCl 
Proviueial  at  Paris*) 

FerdinajMl,  real  name  of  Ferdinand  du  TiUet* 

Ferdinand,  fightinir  name  of  one  of  the  principal  figures  in 
the  Breton  uprising:  of  1709.  One  of  the  eompanions  of  MM. 
du  Gudnicj  do  la  Bi!h*irdi^re,  de  1  ontaioe  and  de  Montauran, 
[T!ie  Chouans.    Beatrix] 

Ffoldia  (Ooimt  Bagfis  de),  Spanish  prisoner  of  war  at  the 
Vond^inc  under  the  Empire;  lover  of  Mme.  de  Merret,  Sur- 
prised one  evening  by  the  unexpeehsl  return  of  her  husliaml, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  closet  which  was  ordered  walh-Nl  up  by  M. 
de  Merret  There  he  di<^l  heroically  without  even  uttering 
a  cry*    [La  Grande  Bret^ehe.] 

F£ret  (Athanase),  law^elerk  of  Malt  re  Bonlin,  procurem 
to  the  Chaielet  in  1787;    [A  Start  in  Life,] 

Ferngus  XXIB,     {See  Bnurignard.) 

Feftaro  (C^^^iunt),  Italian  colonel  whom  Caatanier  had  known 
during  the  Empire,  and  whose  death  in  the  jiembin  swamijjs 
Oistanier  alone  hail  witnessed,  Tlic  latter  therefore  intendt*d 
to  aantme  Ferraro's  |)c*rsc>aaljty  in  Italy  after  forging  eertaiu 
letters  of  credit.     [Mehnoth  Reconciled.] 

Ferraud  (Comte),  mn  of  a  n^tired  cfjuncilor  of  the  Parisian 
Parliament  whn  had  emiiTTated  during  the  Tem»r,  and  who 
was  niineii  by  fhp,sc*  events,  fV>rn  In  1781,  During  the  Caiu* 
jniliilr  hr  returned  f i*  France,  at  whicli  time  he  ilrclinni  certain 
offers  made  by  Biniaparte*  He  remained  ever  true  to  the  tenets 
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of  Louis  XVIII.  Of  pleasing  presence  he  won  his  way,  and  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  regarded  him  as  an  ornament. 
About  1809  he  married  the  widow  of  Colonel  Chabert,  who 
had  an  income  of  forty  thousand  francs.  By  her  he  had  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  resided  on  rue  de  Varenne, 
having  a  pretty  villa  in  the  Montmorency  Valley.  During  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  director-general  in  a  ministry,  and 
councilor  of  state.     [Colonel  Cliabert.] 

Ferraud  (Comtesse),  bom  Rose  Chapotel;  wife  of  Cbmte 
Ferraud.  During  the  Republic,  or  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  Empire,  she  married  her  first  husband,  an  officer  named 
Hyacinthe  and  known  as  Chabert,  who  was  left  for  dead  on 
the  battlefield  of  Eylau,  in  1807.  About  1818  he  tried  to 
reassert  his  marital  rights.  Colonel  Chabert  claimed  to  have 
taken  Rose  Chapotel  out  of  a  questionable  place  at  Palais- 
Royal.  During  the  Restoration  this  woman  was  a  countess 
and  one  of  the  queens  of  Pai*isian  society.  When  brought 
face  to  face  with  her  first  husband  she  feigned  at  first  not  to 
recognize  him,  then  she  displayt^d  such  a  dislike  for- him  that 
he  abandoned  his  idea  of  legal  restitution.  [Colonel  Chabert.] 
The  Comtesse  Ferraud  was  the  last  mistress  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  remained  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  X.  She  and 
Wesdamcs  de  Listomere,  d^Espard,  dc  Camps  and  de  Nucin- 
gen  were  invited  to  the  select  receptions  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  1824.     [The  Government  Gerks.] 

Ferraud  (Jules),  son  of  Comtc  Ferraud  and  Rose  Chapotel, 
the  Comtesse  Ferraud.  While  still  a  child,  in  1817  or  1818, 
he  was  one  day  at  his  mother's  home  when  Colonel  Chabert 
called.  She  wept  and  he  asked  hotly  if  the  officer  was  respon- 
sible for  the  grief  of  the  countess.  The  latter  with  her  two 
children  then  played  a  maternal  comedy  which  was  successful 
with  the  ingenuous  soklicr.     [Colonel  Chabert.] 

Fessard,  grocer  at  Saunuir  during  the  Restoration.  Aston- 
ished one  day  by  Nanon's,  the  servant's,  purchase  of  a  wax- 
candle,  he  asked  if  "the  three  magi  were  visiting  them." 
[Eug^niie  Grandet.] 

Fichet  (Mademoiselle),  the  richest  heiress  of  Issoudun  dur- 
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ing  the  ne«t4>ratiiin.  GtKktj  junior,  one  uf  tiio  **  Knights  of 
Idlcss*- "  paid  coyrt  to  her  mother  in  the  hnpr  of  obtaining,  bb  a 
reward  for  his  devotkm,  the  haotl  of  the  young  girU  [A 
Bacbelor'8  Establishment  J 

Ffti0t  (Andoche),managiiig-etlitor  of  iaiirnals  and  review's, 
times  of  the  Restoration  and  Jaiuib  Phili]>pe»  Son  of  a 
hatter  of  rue  dii  Coq  (now  rue  Marengo),  l*lnot  was  aban- 
tjoncti  by  his  father,  a  hard  trader,  and  made  a  poor  b**^in- 
tiing»  He  wrote  a  lx>nibastic  announcement  ft^r  Popinot*s 
"Omphalic  Oil,"  His  first  work  was  atten<ling  to  announoe^ 
ments  and  personals  in  the  papers.  He  was  invited  to  the 
Blrott^^au  ball,  Finf»t  was  scquaintotl  ^ith  F^lix  Ciaudisgart, 
who  introtluced  him  to  little  Ansehne,  as  a  great  promotiT* 
He  was  pri»vioiisly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  *'Cburrier  des 
Spectacles/*  and  he  had  a  piece  perfoi*mt*d  at  the  Galt>^. 
[C&ar  Bin>tt^au.]  In  1820  he  ran  a  little  theatrical  paper 
whose  office  was  locat**d  on  rue  du  Sentier.  He  was  nephew 
(4  (lirtmdeaii^  a  captain  of  tiragoons;  \\m  witness  of  the  mar- 
ria^  of  Philippe  Bridau  with  More  Braj&ior,  the  widow  of  J.- 
J,  Rougct.  [A  Bachelor's  Ii>tablishmrntJ  In  1821  Finot*8 
paper  was  on  rue  Saiiit-Fiaere.  Elienne  Djusteau,  Hetiur 
Merlin,  F^*licien  Vemou,  Nathan,  F.  du  Bruel  and  B)ondct  all 
nmtributed  to  it.  Then  it  was  that  Lucien  de  HulM^nipn5 
made  hm  reputation  by  a  remarkable  report  of  "L'Alcade 
dans  I'rinbarraa, "  a  three  act  drama  ]>erformed  at  tlie  Pant> 
rama'!>raniatique,  Finct  then  livetl  on  me  Feydeau.  [A 
Distinguished  Pnmncial  at  Parijs.]  In  1824  he  was  at  tlie 
Op^ra  ball  in  a  group  of  dandies  and  litt<^Tateurs,  which  hut- 
rotinded  Lucien  dc  Rubempn§,  who  was  flirting  with  Itlsiher 
Gobscck,  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life,]  In  this  year 
FintJt  was  guest  at  an  entertainment  at  the  home  of  Ilal*our- 
din^  tlic  chief  of  bureau,  when  he  allowcnl  himself  to  be  won 
over  Uy  that  official's  cause  by  his  friend  Chardin  des  Lupeauh, 
who  had  a&ked  him  to  exert  the  voice  of  the  pn:ss  against 
P-  ,  the  rival  of  RalKJurdin.     [The  Ciovernmetit  Clerki*,] 

In  -^  li^  was  present  at  a  breakfast  givTn  at  the  Uocher  de 
Cancale,  by  Frfdiric  Man/^st  in  celebration  v(\h  entrant*©  to 
the  kw  office  of  Desroehes;  he  was  alsD  at  Uie  oi^  whicli 
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followed  at  the  home  of  Florine.  [A  Start  in  Life.]  In  1831 
Gaudissart  said  that  his  friend  Finot  had  an  income  of  thirty 
thousand  francs,  that  he  would  be  councilor  of  state,  and  was 
booked  for  a  peer  of  France.  He  aspired  to  end  up  as  his 
"shareholder.''  [Gaudissart  the  Great.]  In  1836  Finot 
was  dining  with  Blondet,  his  fellow-editor,  and  with  Couture, 
a  man  about  town,  in  a  private  room  of  a  well-known  restau- 
rant, when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  financial  trickeries  of 
Nucingen,  wittily  related  by  Bixiou.  [The  Firm  of  Nucingcn.] 
Finot  concealed  "  a  brutal  nature  under  a  mild  exterior,"  and 
his  "  impertinent  stupidity  was  flecked  with  wit  as  the  bread 
of  a  laborer  is  flecked  with  garlic."  [Scenes  from  a  Courte- 
san's Life.] 

Firmianiy  a  respectable  quadragenarian  who  in  1813  married 
the  lady  w^ho  afterwards  became  Mme.  Octave  de  Camps. 
He  was  unable,  so  it  was  said,  to  offer  her  more  than  hb  name 
and  his  fortune.  He  was  formerly  receiver-general  in  the 
department  of  Montenotte.  He  died  in  Greece  in  1823. 
[Madame  Firmiani.] 

Firmiani  (Madame).    (See  Camps,  Mme.  de.) 

Fischer,  the  name  of  three  brothers,  laborers  in  a  village 
situated  on  the  extreme  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vosges.  They  set  out  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine  by 
rea-son  of  Republican  conscriptions.  The  first,  Pierre,  father 
of  Lisbeth — or  *' Cousin  Betty"— was  killed  in  1815  in  the 
Francstireurs.  The  second,  Andr6,  father  of  Adeline  who 
became  the  wife  of  Baron  Hulot,  died  at  Treves  in  1820.  The 
third,  Johann,  having  committer!  some  acts  of  peculation,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  nephew  Hulot,  while  a  commissary 
contractor  in  Algiers,  province  of  Oran,  committed  suicide 
in  1841 .  He  was  over  seventy  when  he  killed  himself.  [Cousin 
Betty.] 
Fischer  (Adc^line).  (Sec  Hulot  d'Ervy,  Baronne  Hector.) 
Fischer  (Lisbeth),  known  as  "Cousin  Betty";  born  in  1796; 
brought  up  a  peasant.  In  her  childhoiKl  she  had  to  give  way 
to  h(T  first  cousin,  the  pretty  Ad(4ine,  who  was  pampered  by  the 
whole  famil}'.    In  1809  she  was  called  to  Paris  by  Addine's 
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hus!mDcl  and  placc*d  as  an  apprentice  witli  the  \^eU*known 
PoQie  Brijthers,  Dinbrolilorc^m  in  the  Inj[x*nal  Court.  She 
becatiie  a  e^killeil  workwoman  and  was  aliout  to  set  up  for 
luxnsdf  when  the  Empire  was  overthrown,  Lbbeth  was  a 
Rjepublienn.  of  rt^sti%*e  temperament ,  eapricious,  mdepc»ndent 
and  un  account  111  jly  savagc^  S!ie  halmually  declined  to  wed. 
She  rcfmed  \n  succession  a  clerk  of  the  minister  of  ^vai%  a 
major,  an  symy-contraetor,  a  retired  captain  and  a  wealthy 
Ue^nmker,  Barf»n  Hulot  nick-named  her  the  "Nanny- 
Goait/*  A  resident  *jf  me  <lu  Doyenn^  (which  ended 
at  tlie  Ijouvre  and  wns  obliterated  about  1855),  where 
she  worktnj  for  Ri\et^  a  sue<*essor  n£  Pons^  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  her  neighbor,  Wenceslas  Steinlx>ck,  a 
Livonian  exile,  whom  she  saved  from  poverty  and  suicide^ 
hilt  whom  she  watched  mth  a  jealous  strictness,  Hor- 
Wusi*  Hulut  sought  out  and  succeeded  in  seeing  the  Pole- 
a  weddiuf:  followed  bc>tween  the  young  pei>ple  v^hich  caused 
Cousin  Bi^tty  a  diep  ^^sentmentp  cunningl>'  concealed,  hut 
terrific  in  its  effects,  ITirouj^h  her  Wenci?slas  was  introduced 
to  the  irrc*si?til.>le  Mme,  MarncfTe,  and  the  happiness  of  a 
yonog  ho^isehold  was  quickly  demoliaheil  "Flie  same  thing 
ImppeniHl  to  Baron  Huh*t  whose  misconduct  Lisl^eth  secretly 
abetted,  IjHbeth  died  in  1S44  of  a  pulmonant*  phthisis, 
principally  cau^si-d  by  chagriti  at  Seeing  the  Hulot  family  re- 
unitixl.  The  p-latlves  of  the  old  inaiil  ne\'er  fnund  out  her 
evil  aelionsi.  Hvey  surroundetl  her  bedside,  earing  for  her  and 
taaiejiting  the  loss  of  "  the  angel  of  the  family,"  Mile,  lascher 
jdit*d  nil  rue  liOuij^h^-Cirand,  Paris,  after  having  dwelt  in  turn 
m  rues  tlu  l>oyenn^,  Vaneau,  Phunet  (now  Oudinot)  and 
du  M(intf>arnass«\  where  she  managed  the  hnuR'hold  of  Mar- 
shal Uulot,  through  whom  she*  dreameil  of  wearing  the  counl^ 
i^RS*  c<*roiiet,  and  frjr  whom  she  donned  mourning*  [Cousin 
l^tty] 

Fitz*WlUiam  (Mi.^  Margaret),  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble 
Irishniati  wlio  was  the  maternal  uncle  of  Calyste  du  Gn^nic; 

i-krotM*  the  firnt  cunj^jii  of  that  ynn^i^  mnn,     Mnu\  il-    ■         ■  \ 
he  mother,  was  desirous  of  mating  her  son  w*ith  Mi  ^  :^- 

ret.    [Beatrix.] 
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Flamet.     (See  la  Billardiere,  Flamet  de.) 
Fleurant  (Mother),  ran   a  caf^   at  Croisic  which  Jacques 
Cambremer  visited.     [A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 

Fleuriot,  grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  of  coloesal  size,  to 
whom  Philippe  de  Sucy  entrusted  Stephanie  de  Vanditos, 
during  the  passage  of  the  B6rfeina  in  1812.  Unfortunately 
separated  from  Stephanie,  the  grenadier  did  not  find  her 
again  until  1816.  She  had  taken  refuge  in  an  inn  of  Stras- 
bourg, aft<^r  escaping  from  an  insane  asylum.  Both  were 
then  sheltered  by  Dr.  Fan j at  and  taken  to  Auvergne,  where 
IHeuriot  soon   died.     [Farewell.] 

Fleury,  retired  infantry  captain,  comptroller  of  the  CSrque- 
Olympique,  and  employed  during  the  Restoration  in  Rabour- 
din's  bureau,  of  the  minister  of  finance.  He  was  attached  to 
his  chief,  who  had  saved  him  from  destitution.  A  subscriber, 
but  a  poor  payer,  to  "Victories  and  Conquests."  A  zealous 
Bonapartist  and  Liberal.  His  three  great  men  were  Napo- 
leon, Bolivar  and  Beranger,  all  of  whose  ballads  he  knew  by 
heart,  and  sang  in  a  sweet,  sonorous  voice.  He  was  swamped 
with  debt.  His  skill  at  fencing  and  small-arms  kept  him  from 
Bixiou^s  jests.  He  was  likewise  much  feared  by  Dutoeq  who 
flattered  him  })asely.  Fleury  was  discharged  after  the  nomina- 
tion of  Baudoyer  as  chief  of  division  in  December,  1824.  He 
did  not  take  it  to  heart,  saying  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a 
managing  editorship  in  a  journal.  [The  Government  Clerks.] 
In  1840,  still  working  for  the  above  theatre,  Heur>''  became 
manager  of  *'I/Echo  de  la  Bic^vre/'  the  paper  owned  by 
Thuillier.     [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Flicoteauz,  rival  of  Rousseau  the  Aquatic.  Historic, 
legendary  and  strictly  honest  restaurant-keeper  in  the  I^tin 
quarter  between  rue  de  la  nar{K»  and  rue  des  Gr^ — Cujas — 
enjoying  the  custom,  in  1821-22,  of  Daniel  d'Arthez,  Etienne 
I^ousteau  and  Lucien  Chardon  de  Rubempr6.  [A  Distin- 
guished Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Florent,  partner  of  Chanor;  they  were  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  bronze,  ru(*  des  Tournell(*s.  Paris,  time  of  Louis 
Philippe.     [Cousin  Betty.     Cousin  Pons.] 
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Flareatine.     (iSVe  Cabiroile,  Agathe-FlorcDtijio.} 
Flarimond  (M;m1  '  alerinlmcns,  rueVidle-du-Teiiipb, 

Paris,  1844-4*1.     :-  hhI  by  an  **uld  fellow'*  who  made 

her  his  heir,  thaiib^  to  Iraisier,  the  man  of  busiru^sis,  whom  sli<j 
perhaps  would  have  married  through  gratitude,  had  it  not 
bet^n  for  his  physical  n>nflition.     [Cousin  Pons,] 

Florine.     (See  Nathan,  Mme.  Raouh) 

Flonrille  (I-41),  actress  at  the  Panorama-Dramath|ue  in 
1821.  Among  her  c* intern porarics  were  GoraVie,  Florlne  aiid 
Bouffi^,  or  ViffnoL  On  the  first  night  perfonoance  of  **The 
Alcade/'  she  played  in  s  curtain-raiser,  "Bertram/'  For  a 
few  dayg  she  wur  the  mistress  of  a  Hussmn  pritice  who  took 
her  to  Saint*Mand^,  payiu??  her  manager  a  good  mim  for  her 
alKS<L»m*e  from  the  theutrp,  [A  Distinguished  Pr«n'incial 
At  Paris] 

Fcedora  {C5omtess?e^,  bom  al>out  1S()5,  Of  Russian  lower 
class  origin  and  wonderfully  Ix^aulifuJ.  Espousfil  perhaps 
morganat  icaliy  l>y  a  grrat  lonl  of  the  land.  Left  a  widow  she 
reigm-d  over  Paris  in  1827.  Suppostxl  to  have  an  im-omi!  of 
eighty  thousand  francs.  She  nTci\  t*d  in  her  drawing*rc*om8 
&U  the  notables  of  the  period,  and  there  "api>ean?d  all  the 
works  of  fiction  that,  were  n*>t  publish (»tl  anywherr^  else/' 
Raphael  de  Valentin  was  prcgentcd  lo  the  countess  l\v  Rastig- 
aac  and  fell  despen^tely  in  love  witli  her.  But  lie  left  her 
house  one  day  never  to  return,  being  definitely  |x^rsuaded 
thai  she  i\  as  **  a  wonjan  without  a  heart/*  Her  memory  was 
cruel,  and  her  address  enough  to  drive  a  diplomat  to  despair. 
Although  the  Russian  aTulu^^saiio^  did  n*it  RHu*i%^e  her,  she 
had  entry  into  the  set  of  Mnie.  tie  S^^rizy;  visited  with  Mme, 
de  Nueingen  anil  Mnu*.  de  Restautl;  recH*ivcHl  the  Duehessu  de 
Cftrigliano,  the  haughtiest  of  the  Bonapartist  cUque,  She 
hail  Ib'tennl  lo  many  y<nmg  damittw,  aiul  to  ihr  "  r 

of  France,  who  had  uffen^il  hrr  their  mimes  in  ■  ^        ir 

h^  fortune.    [The  ^lagic  Skin.] 

Fofitame  f^l  .  '  \  fortune-teller,  Paris^  rue  Vielle-<Iu- 
Tenipie,  tiiin  I'halipfM*,     At  tni#'  tim**  a  eof»k.     Bi»rn 

ia  1767,     Earned  a  can^iderable  amount  u(  money,  but  pre- 
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viously  had  lost  heavily  in  a  lottery.  After  the  suppression  of 
this  game  of  chance  she  saved  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  nephew. 
In  her  divinations  Mme.  Fontaine  made  use  of  a  giant  toad 
named  Astaroth,  and  of  a  black  hen  with  bristling  feathers, 
called  Cleopatra  or  Bilouche.  These  two  animals  caught 
Gazonal's  eye  in  1845,  when  in  company  with  Do  Jjotsl  and 
Bixiou  he  visited  the  fortime-teller's.  The  Southerner,  how- 
ever, asked  only  a  five-franc  divination,  while  in  the  same 
year  Mme.  C.bot,  who  came  to  consult  her  on  an  important 
matter,  had  to  pay  a  hundred  francs.  According  to  Bixiou, 
"  a  third  of  the  lorettes,  a  fourth  of  the  statesmen  and  a  half  of 
the  artists"  consulted  Mme.  Fontaine.  She  was  the  Egcria 
of  a  minister,  and  also  looked  for  "a  tidy  fortune,"  which 
Bilouche  had  promised  her.  [The  Unconscious  Humorists. 
Cousin  Pons.] 

Fontaine  (Comte  de),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Vend^,  in 
1790,  and  then  known  as  (Irand-Jaccyes.  [The  Chouans.] 
One  of  the  confidential  advisei*s  of  Louis  XVIII.  Reld  mar- 
shal, councilor  of  state,  comptroler  of  the  extraordinary 
domains  of  the  realm,  deputy  and  peer  of  France  under 
Charles  X. ;  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  the  Order  of  Saint  Tiouis.  Head  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  Poitou.  Had  married  a  Mile,  de  Kerparouet,  who 
had  no  fortune,  but  who  came  of  a  very  old  Brittany  family 
related  to  the  Rohaiis.  Was  the  father  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  oldest  son  became  president  of  a  court, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  miilti-miUionaire  salt  merchant. 
The  second  son,  a  lieutenant-general,  married  Mile.  Monegod, 
a  rich  banker's  daughter  whom  the  aunt  of  Due  d'n^rou\nlle 
had  refused  to  consid(T  for  her  nephew.  [Modesto  Mignon.] 
The  third  son,  dir(^et<ir  of  a  Paris  municipality,  then  director- 
g(»neral  in  the  Department  of  Financ(»,  married  the  only 
daughter  of  M.  Clross^^tete,  rec<'iver-general  at  Bourges.  Of 
the  three  daughters,  the  first  married  M.  Planat  de  Baudr}', 
receiver-general;  the  si^cond  married  Baron  de  Villauie,  a 
magistrate  of  lMMir<:(M)is  origin  ennobled  by  the  king;  the 
third,  Mmilic,  nianicd  in  r  old  uncle,  the  Comte  de  Kergarouct, 
and  after  his  death,  Marcjuis  Chark^  de  Vandenessc.     [The 
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Ball  at  S5eaVL\.]  The  Omite  di*  Fivntuim*  arui  fils  family 
\  -f*Tit  at  the  Dirotteau  ball,  and  after  xUv  iKTfumcr's 

I  .1  cy  procured  a  i^itiiation  for  him.     [C^ar  Birotteaii.] 

lie  diefl  in  1824.     [The  Government  GlrrksJ 

Fontaine  iliaronnede),  liorn  Anna  Gmss4*teU%  only  daiight**? 
of  the  rt*etiver*grneral  of  BourgeB.  Attended  the  school 
<if  MIc«.  Chiunarolles  with  Dinah  Pi^klefcr,  who  Ix^cam© 
Mim\  ih  la  Uautlravi-.  Thanks  to  her  fortune  she  married 
the  tliird  f^m  of  the  (Vimte  de  Fontaine.  She  removed  to 
Paris  after  iier  nmrriage  and  kept  up  corrf«tj>ondenct5  with  her 
old  sehofil-mate  who  now  li\'ed  at  Sancerre.  She  kept  her 
inform*Hl  as  to  tire  prevailing  styleK,  J^ater  at  Ihe  fin^t  pT- 
formancp  of  one  of  Nathan's  dramas,  ahout  the  middle  of  th© 
nngn  of  l/>uis  Philijij)e,  Aima  de  I^'ontaine  afTnekii  not  to 
n*cognm^y  this  same  Mine,  dc*  la  Bandraye,  Uicn  the  known 
mistress  of  Etienne  Lousteau.  [The  Muse  of  the  Depart- 
maQt] 

Footanieu  (Machime),  friend  and  neigh lior  of  Mme,  Ver- 
nier »t  Vmivrav  in  18H1.  The  joiljest  gossip  mv'  -i 
Joker  in  town.  She  was  presf*nt  at  the  interview  Iw  i  hr? 
insan^  Mai^ariti!*  and  F<?lix  Gaudiasart,  when  the  dnmimer 
WIS  so  much  at  su^a,     [Gatidissar!  the  Greats] 

Fontaticia  (Ahlj^),  burn  alK*ut  1770.  Canon  of  Hayeux 
cathedral  in  the  beginning  of  the  m'neteenth  centur%'  when 
!  '    -        insciences"  of  Mm**,  and  Mile.  Bon tt-mft.     lu 

,  he  got  himself  enrolled  with  the  Parisian 
dcriK>%  hoping  thuB  to  obtain  a  curacy  and  eventually  a 
bishopric.  He  became  again  the  e<?nfefisor  of  Mile.  Bf>ntem«, 
now  till*  wife  of  M.  de  Granville,  and  contrihutetl  to  the 
T         '       '    ^       •  nii^hiih!  by  the  narnjwm*s8  »>f  hi>  '     ird 

\  .  his  infieKible  bigotry.     Ht*  finall\  d 

to  the  magiHtrate's  w  ife  the  relatic»iis  of  Granville  with  Carohne 
Crochan! .  He  ako  brought  sr>rTo\v  to  the  la^^t  momenta  of  Mme. 
Oochard,  tlie  mother^  [A  Sc^eond  Home.]  In  DecemlxT, 
1824,  at  Baint-Hoeh  he  pmrioimetHl  the  fniH-ral  oration  of 
Barr»n  Flamet  de  la  Billardit'^re.  [The  Government  Clerkfi.] 
Previous  to  1824  Al>btf  I'ontanon  \vaa  vicar  at  the  church  of 
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Saint  Paul,  rue  SaintrAntoine.  [Honorine.]  Oonfeasor  d 
Mme.  de  Lanty  in  1839,  and  always  eager  to  pry  into  family 
secrets,  he  imdertook  an  affair  with  Dorlange-Salleiiauve 
in  the  interest  of  Mariannina  de  Lanty.  [The  Member  for 
Arcis.] 

Fortin  (Madame),  mother  of  Mme.  Mameffe.  Mistreas  d 
General  de  Montcornet,  who  had  lavished  money  on  her  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  Paris  which  she  had  entirely  squandered, 
under  the  Empire,  in  the  wildest  dissipations.  For  twenty 
years  she  queened  it,  but  died  in  poverty  though  still  beUev- 
Ing  herself  ricH.  Her  daughter  inherited  from  her  the  tastes 
of  a  courtesan.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Fortin  (Valerie),  daughter  of  preceding  and  of  General  de 
Montcornet.     (See  Crevel,  Madame.) 

Fosseuse  (La),  orphan  daughter  of  a  grave-digger,  whence 
the  nick-name.  Born  in  1807.  Frwl,  nervous,  independent, 
retiring  at  first,  she  tried  hiring  out,  but  then  fell  into  vagrant 
habits.  Reared  in  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Grenoble, 
where  Dr.  Bcnassis  came  to  live  during  the  Restoration,  she 
became  an  object  of  special  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  who  became  keenly  interested  in  the  gentle,  loyal, 
peculiar  and  impressionable  creature.  La  Fosseuse  though 
homely  was  not  without  charm.  She  may  have  loved  hear 
benefactor.     [The  Country  Doctor.] 

Fouch^  (Joseph),  Due  d'Otrante,  bom  near  Nantes  in  1753; 
died  in  exile  at  Trieste  in  1820.  Oratorian,  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  councilor  of  state,  minister  of  police 
under  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  also  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  of  the  government  of  the  Ill3Tian 
provinces,  and  president  of  the  provisional  government  in 
1815.  In  September,  1799,  Colonel  Hulot  said :  "  Bemadotte, 
Carnot,  even  citizen  Talleyrand — all  have  left  us.  In  a  word 
v/e  have  with  us  but  a  single  good  patriot,  friend  Fouch4,  who 
holds  everj'thing  by  means  of  the  police.  There's  a  man  for 
you  I''  Foucb6  took  especial  care  of  Corentin  who  was  per- 
haps his  natural  son.  He  sent  him  to  Brittany  during  an 
uprising  in  the  year  VIII,  to  accompany  and  direct  Mile,  da 
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Veniemlj  who  was  commissioned  to  betray  and  capture  the 
M&rquk  de  Montauraii,  the  Chouan  leader.  [The  Chouau^.J 
Iii  1806  he  caused  Senator  MaUu  de  Gondreviile  to  be  kid- 
napped by  masked  men  in  order  that  the  Chdteau  de  Gon- 
drevUle  might  be  searched  for  importiint  papers  which,  how- 
ever, proved  as  compromising  for  Fouch^  as  for  the  senator. 
TTijs  kidnapping,  which  was  charged  against  Michu,  the  SU 
menses  aiid  the  Hauk^serres,  led  to  the  execution  of  the  first 
^d  the  ruin  of  the  others.  In  1S33,  Marsay,  president  of  the 
ministerial  chamber,  while  explaining  the  mysteriGa  of  the 
aff^  to  the  Prince^e  de  Cadignan,  paid  this  tribute  to  Fouch4: 
**A  genius  dark,  deep  and  extraordinary,  little  underwood 
but  certainly  the  peer  of  Philip  II.,  Tilvrius  or  Borgia." 
IThe  GondreviUe  Mystery,]  In  1809  Fonch6  and  Peyrade 
Baved  France  in  connection  with  the  Walcheren  episode;  but 
on  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  the  Wagram  campaign 
Fouch^  T^as  rewarded  by  dismissal.  [Scenes  from  a  Oomrte- 
s&n's  life] 

Fmjquereau,  concierge  to  M,  Jules  DesmaretSi  stock-broker, 
rue  H^nars  in  1820.  Specially  employed  to  look  after  Mme. 
Beemarets.     [The  Tliirteen.] 

FouTGliQn,  retired  farmer  of  ^e  RonqueroUes  estate,  near 
the  foreet  of  Aiguea,  Burgundy,  Had  also  lacen  a  schoolmas- 
ter Wid  a  mail-carrier.  An  old  man  and  a  confirmt^l  toper 
mtm  his  wife's  death.  At  Blangy  in  1823  he  performe<l  the 
three-fold  duties  of  public  clerk  for  three  distri*1s.  ussief  ant  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  clarionet  player.  At  the  same  time 
he  foUoT^-ed  the  trade  of  rt^pc-maker  with  his  apprentice 
Mouche,  the  natural  son  of  one  of  his  natural  daughters.  But 
his  chief  income  was  derived  fmrn  catching  otters,  Fourchnn 
wafi  the  father-in-law  of  Tonaard,  who  ran  the  Grand-I-Vcrt 
lAvem.     [The  Peasan  tr>* ,  ] 

Foy  (Maximilipn-S^bastien),  celebrated  general  and  orator 
bom  in  1775  at  Ham;  died  at  Paris  in  182^.  [C£sar  Bimt^ 
teau.]  In  1821,  Gt^ofral  Foy,  while  in  the  shop  of  Dauriat 
talking  with  an  editor  of  the  **  ConstituUounel  ■'  and  the  mana- 
ger of    'La  Minerve/'  notie^  the   beauty  of    Lucien  de 
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Rubempr^y  who  had  come  in  with  Lousteau  to  dispose  of 
some  somiets.    [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Fraisier,  bom  about  1814,  probably  at  Mantes.  Son  of  a 
cobbler;  an  advocate  and  man  of  business  at  No.  9  rue  dc  la 
Perle,  Paris,  in  1844-45.  Began  as  copy-clerk  at  Couture's 
office.  After  scr\nng  Dcsroches  as  head-clerk  for  six  years  he 
bought  the  practice  of  Le\TOux,  an  advocate  of  Mantes, 
where  he  had  occasion  to  meet  licbceuf,  Vinet,  Vatinelle  and 
Bouyonnet.  But  he  soon  had  to  sell  out  and  leave  town  on 
account  of  violating  professional  ethics.  Whereupon  be 
opened  up  a  consultation  office  in  Paris.  A  friend  of  Dr. 
Poulain  who  attended  the  last  days  of  Sylvain  Pons,  he  ga%'C 
crafty  counsel  to  Mme.  Qbot,  who  coveted  the  chattels  of  the 
old  bachelor.  He  also  assured  the  Camusot  do  ftlarvilles  that 
they  should  be  the  legatees  of  the  old  musician  despite  the 
faithful  Schmucke.  In  1845  he  succeeded  Vitel  as  justice  of  the 
peace;  the  coveted  place  being  secured  for  him  by  Camusot  de 
Marv'illc,  as  a  fee  for  his  services.  In  Normandy  he  again  acted 
successfully  for  this  family.  Fraisier  was  a  dried-up  little  man 
with  a  blotched  face  and  an  unpleasant  odor.  At  Mantes  a 
certain  Mme.  Vatinelle  nevertheless  "made  eyes  at  him";  and 
he  lived  at  Marais  with  a  ser\'antrmistress,  Dame  Sauvage.  But 
he  missed  more  than  one  marriage,  not  being  able  to  win 
either  his  client,  Mme.  Ilorimond,  or  the  daughter  of  Tabar- 
eau.  To  tell  the  truth  De  Marville  advised  him  to  leave  the 
latter  alone.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Franchessini  (Colonel),  bom  about  1789,  ser\''ed  in  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  was  one  of  the  most  dashing  colonels  of 
the  Restoration,  but  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  a  slur 
on  his  character.  In  1808,  to  provide  for  foolish  expenditun  >■ 
into  which  a  woman  led  him,  he  forged  certain  notc»s.  Jac 
ques  Collin — Vautriu — took  the  crime  to  himi>(4f  and  was  s<  nt 
to  the  galle>T3  for  several  years.  In  1819  rranchei?«im  kilUd 
young  Taillefer  in  a  duel,  at  the  instigation  of  Vautriu.  TIk- 
following  year  he  was  with  Lady  Brandon — pmbably  his  niia 
tress — at  the  grand  ball  given  by  the  Vicomtisso  de  Bcauseant, 
just  Ix'forc  her  flight.    In  1839,  iTanchessini  was  a  leading 
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fiiL^inber  of  the  Jockey  club,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  ia 
the  NaUoiial  Guard.  Married  a  rich  Irishwoman  who  was 
dt*vout  and  charitable  and  lived  in  one  of  tlie  finest  mansions 
of  the  Brida  quarter.  Elected  deputy,  and  being  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rastignac,  be  evinced  open  hostility  for  Sallenauve 
and  voted  against  his  being  seated  in  order  to  gratify  Maxime 
dc  TraiDcs*    (Father  Goriot,     The  Member  for  .\rcis.  ] 

Fmn^ois  (Abb^L^)^  ciir4  of  the  parish  at  AlenQon  in  1S16, 
"  A  Clieverua  on  a  stnall  scale  "  he  had  taken  the  constitutional 
oath  during  the  Revolution  and  for  tlib  reason  was  despised 
by  the  "ultras"  of  the  toi^Ti  although  he  was  a  modtl  of 
charity  and  virtue,  Abb#  Frangob  frequented  the  homes 
of  M  and  Mme*  du  Bou^rimer  and  M,  and  Mme.  Grandson;  but 
M*  du  Bousquier  anil  Athanaee  Granson  were  the  only  ones  to 
five  him  conilal  welcome.  In  his  last  tlays  he  became  rccon- 
cflrf  with  the  ciu-ate  of  Saint-IA>iiard,  AJenQon^s  aristocratic 
church,  and  died  universally  lamented.  [Jealousi<^  of  a 
Country  Towti,J 

Fnmgoby  head  vdet  to  Marshal  de  Montcornet  at  AJguts 
in  1823,  Aft^cheil  specially  to  Emile  Blondet  when  the 
journalist  visited  there.  Salary  twelve  hundred  francs.  In 
bis  master's  confidence,    fThe  Peasantry %] 

Fmn^oiSi  in  1822,  stage-driver  between  Paris  and  Beaumont- 
sur-Oisej  in  the  Bervice  of  the  Touchaxd  Company*  [A  Start 
in  life.] 

Fnmgoise,  servant  of  Mme.  Omcbard,  nie  Saint-Louis  in 
Harmis  in  1822,  Toothless  woman  of  thirty  years*  ser\'iee. 
Was  prest^nt  at  her  mistress'  death-bed.  This  was  the  fourth 
she  had  buried,     f  A  Second  Home,] 

Frappart,  in  1839,  at  Arcis-sur-Aubej  proprietor  of  a  dance- 
hall  where  was  held  the  primar)%  presided  over  by  Colonel 
Gigtiet,  which  nominated  Sallenauve.  [The  Meml>er  for 
Areis-J 

Frappier^  finest  carpenter  in  Provins  in  1S27-28-  It  was  to 
him  that  Jacqui'S  Brigaiit  came  as  appn*ntice  when  he  went 
io  the  town  to  be  near  his   chEdhood's   friendi  Pierrette 
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Lorrain.  Frappier  took  care  of  her  when  she  left  Bogron's 
house.    Frappier  was  married.     [Pierrette.] 

FrM^ric,  one  of  the  editors  of  Finot's  paper  in  1821,  who . 
reported   the   Th^&tre-Frangais   and   the   Od6on«     [A   Dis- 
tinguish d  Provinci^  at  Paris.] 

Frelu  (La  Grande),  girl  of  Croisic  who  had  a  child  by 
Simon  Gaudry.  Nurse  to  Pierrette  Cambremer  whose  mother 
died  when  she  was  very  young.     [A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 

Fresconi,  an  Italian  who,  during  the  Restoration  and  until 

1828,  ran  a  nursery  on  Boulevard  du  Montpamasse.  The 
business  was  not  a  success.  Barbet  the  booknseller  was 
interested  in  it;  he  turned  it  into  a  lodging-house,  where 
dwelt  Baron  Bourlac.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Fresquin,  former  supcrvLsor  of  roads  and  bridges.  Married 
and  father  of  a  family,  l^mploycd,  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  by 
Gr^goire  G6rard  in  the  hydraulic  operations  for  Mme.^  Graslin 
at  Mont^gnac.  In  1843  Fresquin  was  appointed  district  tax 
collector.     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Frisch   (Samuel),  Je\ush    jeweler  on  rue   Saint-Avoie  in 

1829.  Furnisher  and  creditor  of  Esther  Gobseck.  A  general 
pawnbroker.     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Fritaud  (Abb^),  priest  of  Sanccrre  in  1836.  [The  Muse  of 
the  Department.] 

Fritot,  dealer  in  shawls  on  the  stock  exchange,  Paris,  time 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Rival  of  Gaudissart.  He  sold  an  absiml 
shawl  for  six  thousand  francs  to  Mistress  Noswell,  an  eccentric 
Englishwoman.  Fritot  was  once  invited  to  dine  with  the 
King.     [Gaudissart  II.] 

Fritot  (Madame),  wife  of  preceding.     [Gaudissart  II.] 

Froidfrond  (Marquis  dc),  born  about  1777.  Gentleman  of 
Maine-et-Loire.  While  very  young  he  became  insolvent  and 
sold  his  chateau  near  Saumur,  which  was  bought  at  a  low 
price  for  F61ix  Grandet  by  Cruchot  the  notary,  in  1811. 
About  1827  the  marquis  was  a  widower  with  children,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  a  possible  peer  of  France.  At  this  time  Mme. 
dos  Grassins  tried  to  persuacle  Eugenie  Grandet,  now  an  orphan, 
that  she  would  do  well  to  wed  the  marquis,  and  that  this 
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mErriage  was  a  pet  scheme  of  her  father.  And  again  iji  1832 
when  Eugenie  was  left  a  widow  by  Cnichot  de  Bonfons,  the 
family  of  the  Diarquk  tried  to  arrange  a  marriage  with  him. 
[Eug^Snie  Grandet.] 

Fromflget,  apothecary  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  time  of  Louis 
Philippe.  As  his  patronage  did  not  extend  to  the  Gondr&* 
viUeSj  he  was  disp<isod  to  work  against  Keller;  that  is  why  he 
probably  voted  for  Giguet  in  1839.     plie  Member  for  Arcis,] 

Fromenteaui  police-agent.  With  Contenson  he  had  belonged 
to  the  political  police  of  I  jams  XVIIL  In  1845  he  aided  in 
unearthing  prisoner?  for  debt.  Being  encoiintered  at  the 
home  of  Th^lore  Caillard,  by  Gazcvnal,  he  revealed  s<^me 
ciirions  details  concerning  different  kimls  of  jxjliee  to  the 
bewildered  count r>*in an.     [The  Unconscious  Humorists] 

Funcal  (Conite  de)^  an  assumed  name  of  Bourignard,  when 
he  was  met  at  the  Spanish  Embassy,  Paris,  aliout  182l>,  by 
Henri  de  Marsay  an<l  Auguste  de  Maulincour.  Tliero  wa^  a 
real  Comtede  Funral,  a  Portuguese-Braziliati,  who  had  be*^n  a 
Bailor,  and  whom  Bourignard  duplicated  exactly,  lie  may 
have  been  '*  suppressed  "  violently  by  the  usurper  of  bis  name* 
[The  Thirteen.] 


GahilleaUi  deserter  from  the  Seventeenth  inf anti^  ;  chauf- 
feur executed  at  Tulle,  during  the  Empire,  on  the  very  day 
when  he  had  planned  an  escape.  Was  one  of  the  accomplices 
of  Farrabesche  who  profited  by  a  hole  made  in  his  dungeon  by 
the  condemned  man  to  make  his  own  escape.  [The  Country 
Parson,] 

Gabriel^  bom  about  1700;  messenger  at  the  Department  of 
Finance,  and  che.^k-receiver  at  th<*  Theatre  Royal,  during  the 
Restoration.  A  Savoyanl ,  and  nephew  of  Antoiiie,  the  oldest 
meflsenger  in  the  department*  Hiisbainl  of  a  skilk*d  lace- 
maker  and  shawl-mender.  He  lived  with  hisunclr  Antoine 
and  another  rt4ftti\'e  emp1oye<l  in  the  department,  Laurent. 
[Tim  Government  Clerks.] 

Galni^onf  cashier  in  em  piny  i>f  ?>anrnii  iIn-  i>(!tt«ir  in  1821. 
(A  Distinguished  Provinda!  at  Paris] 
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Gaillard  (Th  odorc),  journalisti  proprietor  or  manager  d 
newspapers.  In  1822  he  and  Hector  Merlin  established  a 
Royalist  paper  in  which  Rubempr^,  palinodist,  aired  opinions 
favorable  to  the  existing  government,  and  slashed  a  very 
good  book  of  his  friend  Daniel  d'Arthez.  [A  Distinguished 
Provincial  at  Paris.]  Under  I^ouis  Philippe  he  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  a  very  important  political  sheet.  [Beatrix.  Scenrs 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.]  In  1845  he  ran  a  strong  paper.  At 
first  a  man  of  wit,  "he  ended  by  becoming  stupid  on  account 
of  staying  in  the  same  environment."  He  interlarded  hii 
speech  with  epigrams  from  popular  pieces,  pronouncing  them 
with  the  emphasis  given  by  famous  actors.  Gaillard  was 
good  with  his  Odry  and  still  better  with  Lemaitre.  He 
lived  at  rue  M^nars.  There  he  was  met  by  Lora,  Bixiou  and 
Gazonal.     P?he  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Gaillard  (Madame  Theodore),  bom  at  Alen^n  about  1800. 
Given  name  Suzanne.  "  A  Norman  beauty,  fresh,  blooming, 
and  sturdy."  One  of  the  employes  of  Mme.  Lardot,  the  laun- 
dress, in  1816,  the  year  when  she  left  her  native  town  after 
having  obtained  some  money  of  M.  du  Bousquier  by  per- 
suading him  that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  The  Chevalier 
de  Valois  likod  Suzanne  immensely,  but  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  caught  in  this  trap.  Suzanne  went  to  Paris  and  sjx»odily 
became  a  fashionable  courtesan.  Shortly  thereafter  she 
reappeared  at  Alongon  for  a  visit  to  attend  Athanase  Ciranson*s 
funeral.  She  mourned  with  the  desolate  mother,  saying  to 
her  on  leaving:  "  I  loved  him!"  At  the  same  time  she  ridiculed 
the  marriage  of  Mile.  Cormon  with  M.  du  Bouscjuier,  thus 
avonginj;  the  deceased  and  Chevalier  do  Valois.  [Jealousies 
of  a  Country  Town.]  Under  the  name  of  Mme.  du  Val-Noble 
she  became  noted  in  the  artistic  and  fashionable  s(.^t .  I  n  1 821- 
22,  she  was  the  mistress  of  Hector  Merlin.  [A  Distinguished 
Provincial  at  Paris.  A  Bachelor's  I^tablishment.]  After 
having  ])(»en  maintained  by  Jaccjuc^s  Ualleix,  the  brokiT  who 
failed,  she  was  for  a  short  time  in  18^^)  niistrc^ss  of  Peyrade, 
who  was  eonc(»aled  under  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson,  "the 
nabob.''  She  was  acquainted  with  J'^^ther  Gobs(»ck,  who 
lived  on  rue  Saint-Georges  in  a  mansion  that  had  been  fitted 
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up  for  her— Suzarmo — by  Fallcix,  and  obtained  by  Nueiiigeii 
ityr  EsUicr.  [Sccm^  fr  m  a  Cburtesan's  Life.]  In  1838  ahe 
Iimrri<x1  Th^^odnre  Gaillanl  her  lover  ^iiice  1830.  la  1845 
she  rec5oived  Iy:»ra,  Bixiou,  and  GaKonal*  [IMatrix.  The 
Uncniisciniis  Humorists. ] 

Gaillard,    one  of  thrt*c   giiank    who   suecnHltd    Omrlj^ 

eui><sis  atid  under  the  orders  of  Miehaud,  in  the  cart*  f*f  the^ 

*  pstiite  of  lleneral  de  Mtmtci>rnet  at  Aigut*s.     [The  Peaisaniry.] 

Galardt  rruirket-f^ardencr  of  Aiiteuil;  father  of  Mine.  lj*m- 
pnm*  maternal  grandfather  of  Mme.  J^rtime  Thuillier.  He 
dial,  vi*ry  aged,  of  an  aeeldcnt  in  1817.     [The  Peasantry*] 

Galard  (Mmleinni3i41e),  olti  niaid,  landed  [Proprietor  at 
Beyan^ni*  me  du  IVrrnn.  She  let  the  first  flour  of  her  house 
to  AU)t-rt  Savanift,  in  1834.     [Albert  Savarns,] 

Galardon  (Madame)^  n^c  Tiphaine,  elder  mnU*r  of  M.  Tiph- 
»uni%  pri'iiident  of  the  amtt  at  Pn>vins»  Manitnl  al  fVrbt  to  a 
Gu^nt'jo,  she  kept  one  of  the  largest  retail  dry-j^oodii  j>hof)s  in 
Pari**,  on  rue  Saint-Denii^.  Towardis  the  cjid  of  thi;  }e-ar  IS  1 5 
she  sokl  out  to  Rogrrm  and  went  back  to  Provuxs.  She  had 
tlrree  daughter^t  wliora  she  provided  with  husband.^  in  the 
little  town:  tlie  eldeHt  niarried  M.  Ix^soiinl,  kin^^-g  attorney; 
the  s<.^cond.  M.  Marlener  a  physician;  the  thinl,  ^f,  AnfTray  a 
notary.  1^'inaily  she  her&c^lf  marrietl  for  her  second  hu?«band, 
M*  ( lalardfin,  n^celver  of  taxt^.  She  itivariably  added  to  her 
eigaature,  *^w/e  Tiphaiiie/'  She  defended  Pierrette  I/ir- 
rain,  and  wns  at  ouis  witlj  the  Lil>cra1s  of  Pn>vins,  vvht>  wtTC 
induced  to  pc*rBecuto  Rogron*©  ward,     [Pierrette.] 

Galathiaime  (Prini*!^  and  rrintH-*8),  Husj^iuns.  The  prineo 
WUH  out!  of  ihe  lo\era  of  Diane  de  Matifrignewse,  [The 
Seen*ts  of  a  Pri!iC4«Sw]  In  SepU'ndMT,  1815,  he  protected  La 
iMinoret  a  celebrated  opera  daneer,  to  whose  daugliUT  he 
I  gave  a  tlowry.  [The  Midille  Cla^*fi\H.]  In  IS19  Marsay, 
ap|J*'aring  in  the  l>ox  of  the  PrintTSs  Galathionne,  at  the 
Ualu-^ns,  hml  Mnie*  de  Nucingrn  at  hin  mercy.  [Tather 
Goriot.]  In  1S21  Ix>U44teau  said  that  the  story  of  Hie  IVinotT 
Galftthionnr's  dianiniitis,  the  Mnnl>n*uil  afTair  and  the  Pnin- 
bt«ton  will,  wem  frmtful  nt'vvi5pa].>tT  topicfi.    [A  Dii^tinguiished 
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Provincial  at  Paris.]  In  1834-35,  the  princess  gave  balls 
which  the  Comtesse  F61ix  de  Vandcnessc  attended.  [A 
Daughter  of  Eve.]  About  1840  the  prince  tried  to  get  Mme. 
Schontz  away  from  the  Marquis  de  Rochefide;  but  she  said: 
"Prince,  you  are  ao  handsomer,  but  you  are  older  than 
Rochefide.  You  would  beat  me,  while  he  b  like  a  father  to 
me."     [Beatrix.] 

Galope-Chopine.  {See  Cibot.) 

Gamard  (Sophie),  old  maid;  owner  of  a  house  at  Tours  on 
rue  (le  la  Psalette,  which  backed  the  Saint  Gatien  church. 
She  let  part  of  it  to  priests.  Here  lodged  the  Abb^  Troubert, 
Chapeloud  and  Frangois  Birotteau.  The  house  had  been 
purchased  during  the  Terror  by  the  father  of  Mile.  Gamard,  a 
dealer  in  wood,  a  kind  of  parvenu  peasant.  After  reoei\ing 
Ahh6  Birotteau  most  cordially  she  took  a  disliking  to  him 
which  was  secretly  fostered  by  Troubert,  and  she  finally  dis- 
possessed him,  seizing  the  furniture  which  he  valued  so  greatly. 
Mile.  Gamard  died  in  1826  of  a  chill.  Troubert  circulated  the 
report  that  Birotteau  had  caused  her  death  by  the  sorrow 
which  he  had  caused  the  old  maid.     [The  Vicar  of  Tours.] 

Gambara  (Paolo),  musician,  born  at  Cremona  in  1791;  son 
of  an  instrument-makor,  a  moderately  good  performer  and  a 
great  composer  who  was  driven  from  his  home  by  the  French 
and  ruined  by  the  war.  Those  events  consigned  Paolo 
Gambara  to  a  wandering  existence  from  the  age  of  ten.  He 
found  little  quietude  and  obtained  no  congenial  situation  till 
about  1813  in  Venice.  At  this  time  he  put  on  an  opera, 
"Mahomet/'  at  the  Fenice  theatre,  which  failed  miserably. 
Nevertheless  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Marianina,  whom  he 
loved,  and  with  her  wandered  through  Germany  to  settle 
finally  in  Paris  in  1831,  in  a  wretched  apartment  on  rue 
Froidmanteau.  The  musician,  an  accomplished  theorist, 
could  not  interi)ret  inteUig(»ntly  any  of  his  remarkable  ideas, 
and  he  would  play  to  his  wondering  auditors  jmnhled  compo- 
sitions which  he  thought  to  be  sublime  inspirations.  How- 
ever he  enthusiastically  analyziKl  "RoIktI  le  Diable,"  having 
heard  MeyerlK»er*s  ma<*teq>iece  while  a  pucst  of  Andr^ 
Marcosini.      In  1837  he  was  n^ueed  to  mending  musical 
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instrumttnts,  and  occasionally  he  went  with  his  wife  to  sing 
duets  in  the  open  ok  on  the  Chanips-Elysfes,  to  pick  up  a  few 
©OILS.  Einilio  and  M&j^imilla  dc  Var£sse  were  deeply  sympa- 
thetic of  the  Ganibaras^,  whom  they  niet  in  the  neighborhcwd 
of  i'aubourg  Saint-Honor^.  Vmio  Ganibara  had  no  common- 
sense  except  when  druak.  He  hmi  invented  an  outlandish 
imtrument  which  he  called  the  **  paoharmomcon/*  [Uam- 
bara,] 

Gamboni  (Marianina),  Venetian,  wife  of  Pa^ilo  Gainbara. 
Witli  him  she  k'd  a  life  Kif  almost  contiiiual  poverty^  and  fur  a 
lonjj  tiin«^  maintained  them  at  PariB  by  her  n<;edle*  Her 
clients  on  rue  Froidmanteau  were  mostly  profUgate  women, 
who  however  were  kind  and  generous  towards  her.  Frt»m 
1831  to  1836  sho  left  her  husband^  going  with  a  lover,  Andrda 
HarCQsini,  who  abaTHJoned  her  at  tlie  end  of  five  years  to  marry 
A  dancer;  and  in  January,  1837,  she  returned  t*>her  husband's 
home  emaciated,  withered  and  faded,  **a  sort  of  nervous 
skeleton/'  to  reeimie  a  life  of  still  greater  squalor.  [Gain- 
bara.J 

Gaodolphint  (Prince),  Neapolitan,  former  partisan  of  King 
Murat,  A  victim  of  tho  last  Revolution  he  was,  in  1S23, 
banished  and  [K>verty  stricken.  At  this  time  he  was  sixty- 
five  years  i»ld,  thiiugii  he  looketl  eighty.  He  lived  nuMli'sily 
enough  with  his  joung  wife  at  Gersau — Lucerne — under  the 
English  name  of  Lovelace.  He  ahso  passed  for  a  ccHain 
Lamporani,  who  was  at  that  titne  a  well-kno^vn  publisher  of 
Milan,  \¥lien  in  the  presence  of  Rmiolphe  the  prince 
rtsumed  his  true  si4f  he  said:  "I  kufjw  how  to  make  up.  I 
was  an  actor  diirintr  the  l%mpire  with  15«mrrieniie,  Mme, 
Mnrat*  Mme.  d*Abrant^,  and  any  nund^r  of  others.*' — 
f "  I  in  a  novel  "  1/ Ambit ieux  par  Amour,'*  publtshed  by 

A  narus,  in  the  '*  RevUf*  de  TEst/'  in  18:^4.      Under 

this  tictitifius  name  the  author  related  his  own  historj*: 
iiodolph*'  wan  hims«*lf,  and  the  Prince  and  IVincesse 
Gadolphini  w^re  the  Due  and  Duche^we  d'Argaiolo.  [Allx^rt 
Savarns.] 

Gandolphini  (Prinin-asc^K  }U%'  Franeesca  Uilonna,  a  Roman 
of  Ulufltrioas  origin,  fourth  elnld  of  the  Prince  and  Pjinceiis 
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CJolonna.  While  very  young  she  married  Prince  Gandolphiniy 
one  of  the  richest  landed  proprietors  of  Sicily.  Under  the 
name  of  Miss  Lovelace,  she  met  Rodolphe  in  Smtzerland  and 
he  fell  in  love  with  her. — Heroine  of  a  novel  entitled  "  L'Am- 
Wtieux  par  Amour/*  by  Albert  Savarus.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Ganivet,  bourgeois  of  Issoudun.  In  1822,  in  a  conversation 
where  Maxence  Gilet  was  discussed,  Commandant  Potel 
threatened  to  make  Ganivet  "swallow  his  tongue  without 
sauce  "  if  he  continued  to  slander  the  lover  of  Hore  Brazier. 
[A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Ganivet  (Mademoiselle),  a  woman  of  Issoudun  "as  ugly  as 
the  seven  capital  sins."  Nevertheless  she  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  certain  Borniche-H^reau  who  in  1778  left  her  an  income 
of  a  thousand  croWns.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Gannerac,  in  transfer  business  at  AngouWme.  In  1821-22 
he  was  involved  in  the  affair  of  the  notes  endorsed  by  Rubem- 
pr6  in  imitation  of  the  signature  of  his  brother-in-law  S^chard. 
[Lost   Illusions.] 

Garangeot,  in  1845  conducted  the  orchestra  in  a  theatre  run 
by  F^lix  Gaudissart,  succeeding  Sylvain  Pons  to  the  baton. 
Cousin  of  H^loise  Brisetout,  who  obtained  the  place  for  him. 
[Cousin  Pons.] 

Garceland,  mayor  of  Provins  during  the  Restoration. 
Son-in-law  of  Gu6pin.  Indirectly  prot-ected  Pierrette  Lor- 
rain  from  the  Liberals  of  the  village  led  by  Maitre  Vinet,  who 
acted  for  Rogron.     [Pierrette.] 

Garcenault  (De),  first  president  of  the  Court  of  Besan^on  in 
1834.  He  got  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  to  secure  Albert 
Savarus  as  counsel  in  a  lawsuit  between  the  chapter  and  the 
city.    Savarus  won  the  suit.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Gamery,  one  of  two  special  detectives  in  May,  1830,  author- 
ized by  the  attorney-general,  De  Granville,  to  seize  certain 
letters  written  to  Lucien  de  Rubempr^  by  Mme.  de  S^rizy,  the 
Duchesse  do  Maufrigneuse  and  Mile.  CJotilde  de  Grandlieu. 
[Scones  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Gasnier,  peasant  living  near  Grenoble;  bom  about  1789. 
Married  and  the  father  of  several  children  whom  he  loved 
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Inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  the  eldest.  Doctor 
sis,  mayor  of  the  commune,  mentmneJ  this  parental 
aflfection  m  a  rare  Instance  among  tillem  of  the  soil.  [The 
tbuntry  Doctor) 

GflsseliOp  a  Breton  l^irn  in  1794;  servant  of  the  Gunnies  of 
(Ju^randu,  in  1836,  having  been  in  their  employ  since  he  was 
fifteen,  A  short,  sttiut  fellow  wnth  blaek  hair,  furrowed  face; 
silent  and  slow^  Ho  took  care  of  the  garden  and  stables.  In 
18:^2  in  the  fwilish  venture  of  Duehesse  de  Herr\%  in  which 
(taBm  lin  took  part  with  the  Barrm  du  Gudnic  and  hiB  mn 
Calyste,  the  faithful  servantf  received  a  sabre  cut  on  the 
BhouldcT,  while  shielding  the  young  man.  Tliia  action  seemed 
fio  natural  to  the  family  that  Gasselin  reoeived  small  thanks. 
[Beatrix.  ] 

Gaston  (Ijduis),  elder  natural  son  of  l^atly  Brandon,  bom  in 
1805.  I^eft  an  orphan  in  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration, 
he  was,  though  still  a  child ♦  like  a  father  to  his  younger 
brother  Marie  Gai'ton,  whom  he  placed  in  college  at  Tours  j 
after  which  he  himself  shippeil  m  cabin-boy  on  a  man-of-war, 
After  being  raist^d  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  an  American  ship 
and  l)c*cc«ning  wealthy  in  India,  he  died  at  Calcutta,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Uiuis  Philippe,  as  a  result  of  the 
failurit  of  the  **famou9  Halmer/'  and  just  as  he  was  starting 
back  to  France*  married  and  liappy.  [Lb>  Grenadi^ro,  Let- 
ters of  Two  Firidea.] 

Gaston  (Marie) ^  sccsond  natural  son  of  Lady  Brandon;  bora 
in  1810.  Educateti  at  the  college  of  Toun^,  which  he  quitti^d 
in  1827,  Poca;  prot^g6  of  Daniel  d'ArthcK,  who  oft^^n  gave 
him  food  and  shelter.  In  1831  he  met  Ix>uise  de  Cliauiieu^ 
the  widow*  of  Macuiner,  at  the  home  of  Mme,  d'E^pard.  He 
marriiKl  lier  in  October,  1833,  though  she  was  oldcT  than  he, 
and  ho  w^asencumbeitnl  with  debts  amfnurting  to  30,000  francs. 
The  eouple  living  cjuietly  at  Ville-d^Avray,  were  happy  until  a 
day  when  the  jealous  Louise  conceived  unjtistifiable  suspicions 
eonoermng  the  fulelity  of  her  husband;  on  which  account  ^he 
died  after  they  had  \n-vn  married  twn  yearn.  P\iring  these  two 
ycaniC'Daton  wrote  at  least  four  plays.   One  of  them  written  in 
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collaboration  with  his  wife  was  presented  with  the  greatest 
success  under  the  names  of  Nathan  and  "others."  [La 
Grenadine.  Letters  of  Two  Brides.]  In  his  early  youth 
Gaston  had  published,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  Dorlange,  a 
volume  of  poetr}',  "Les  Perce-ncige,"  the  entire  edition  of 
which  found  its  way,  at  three  sous  the  volume,  to  a  second- 
hand book-shop,  whence,  one  fine  day,  it  inundated  the 
quays  from  Pont  Royal  to  Pont  Marie.  [The  Member  for 
Arcis.] 

Gaston  (Madame  Louis),  an  Englishwoman  of  cold,  distant 
manners;  wife  of  Louis  Gaston;  probably  married  him  in 
India  where  he  died  as  a  result  of  unfortunate  business 
deals.  As  a  widow  she  came  to  France  with  two  children, 
where  without  resource  she  became  a  charge  to  her  brother- 
in-law  who  visited  and  aided  her  secretly.  She  lived  in 
Paris  on  rue  de  la  Ville-Evdque.  The  visits  made  by  Marie 
Gaston  were  spoken  of  to  his  wife  who  became  jealous,  not 
knowing  their  object.  Mme.  I/)uis  Gaston  was  thus  in- 
nocently the  cause  of  Mme.  Marie  Gaston's  death.  [Letters 
of  Two  Brides.] 

Gaston  (Madame  Mario),  born  Armandc-Louise-Marie  de 
Chaulieu,  in  1805.  At  first  destined  to  take  the  veil ;  educated 
at  the  Carmellite  convent  of  Blois  with  Ben6e  de  Maucoml^e 
who  became  Mme  de  I'Estorade.  She  remained  constant 
in  her  relations  with  this  faithful  friend — at  least  b}"  letter— 
who  was  a  prudent  and  wise  adviser.  In  1825  Ix)uisc  married 
her  professor  in  Spanish,  the  Baron  de  Macumer,  whom  she 
lost  in  1829.  In  1833  she  married  the  poet  Marie  Gaston. 
Both  marriages  were  sterile.  In  the  first  she  was  adored 
and  believed  that  she  loved;  in  the  second  she  was  loved  as 
much  as  she  loved,  but  her  insane  jealousy,  and  her  horseback 
rides  from  YUle-d'Avray  to  Verdier's  were  her  undoing, 
and  she  died  in  1835  of  consumption,  contracted  purposely 
through  despair  at  the  thought  that  she  had  been  deceived. 
After  leaving  the  convent  she  liad  lived  successively  at  the 
following  places:  on  Fau])ourg  Saint-CJermain,  Paris,  where 
she  saw  j\L  de  Bonald ;  at  Chantephnir,  an  estate  in  Burgundy; 
at  La  Crampade,  in  Provence,  with   Mme.  de    TEstorade; 
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m  Italy;  at  VillcMl'Avmy,  where  she  dct'ps  her  last  sleep 
ill  a  park  of  her  own  plaDning,     [Ijetiera  of  Two  Brides.] 

Gatieime,  s(  r%'ant  of  Mme.  and  Mile,  BontcmB,  at  Bayeux, 

m  1S05.     [A  Sccoml  Home:] 

Gfluberti  one  of  tJie  mast  illustrious  generals  of  the  Republic ; 
first  husbanil  of  a  Mile,  de  Rrmciuerolles  wht>in  he  loft  a 
widow  at  the  a^e  ni  twenty,  making  her  his  heir.  She 
married  again  in  1806,  choosing  the  Onmte  de  S^rizy.  [A 
Slari  in  Life] 

Gaobertin  (l^'ran^ois),  lH>rn  ab*mt  1770;  mm  of  the  ex- 
*«ihrrifr  cjf  SotilaiigeH,  IVur^undy,  bc!forc  the  Revolution, 
About  17iH,  after  five  years*  elerkship  to  the  stcnvard  uf  MUc. 
I.*ai:uefTC  at  Aigues,  he  sncceetled  to  the  st4?wardship.  His 
father  having  lx*c(mie  pubUr  pniseciitor  in  the  department, 
time  of  the  Republie,  he  was  made  mayor  of  Blan^y,  In 
!7l>6  he  married  the  *'  eittzeness*'  Isaure  Mouclion,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children:  a  mm,  Claude,  and  two  daughter®, 
Jenny — Mme,  Leelercq—and  Elisa.  Ho  had  also  a  natural 
son»  Bcnirnier^  whom  he  plaetnl  iii  charge  of  a  local  newspa|K*r, 
At  the  death  of  Mll(\  I^aguerre,  GatilxTtin,  after  twenty* 
five  yt'ans  of  stewartlsliip^  fwistiesse*!  r>tMI,UR)  frantic  He 
ended  by  dreaming  of  acquiring  the  eetato- at  Aigues;  but 
tlic  Comti^  dc  Mont(?ornet  piirchasi*d  it,  rcrtaimHt  liim  in 
cli&i^e,  caught  him  one  day  in  a  theft  and  discharged  him 

njrnarilv .  tiiitilKTliii  iTcrivtxl  at  that  time  sundry  lashi^ 
with  a  whip  of  which  he  said  nothing,  but  for  which  he  revenged 
him)*t*lf,  Tlitj  old  steward  iH/eiunc^  nevertlielea»,  a  |ic*rst>o 
of  importance*  In  1S20  he  was  mayor  of  MUe-anx^Fayts, 
and  supplitnl  onc-thinl  of  tlie  I'an^  wchwL  Iti*ing  gem*rul 
agent  of  this  rural  industry,  he  managed  the  fon?6tii,  himlxr 
and  guards.  tlaul?cTtin  was  relatcKl  ihrt>tiglii>nt  a  wht4c 
dbtrict,  like  a  *' boa-constrictor  twist<»d  around  a  gigantic 
tl\V*;  thechuri'li,  thr  uiajiL^t racy,  the  muniei|»iility,  the  gov- 
ernment—all  d  it  I  his  bidding.  Even  the  peasiuitry  f^*r\*ed  his 
interests  indirectly.  When  tlie  general,  ili^gufitcHl  by  the 
numlx'rless  vexations  of  hii^  estate,  wished  to  sell  the  pi^jperty 
at  AtgiK*8,  (lauljcrtin  Ix^uglU  the  f<>n'Sit&,  while  his  partners, 
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Rigou  aiid  Soudry,  acquired  the  vineyards  and  other  grounds 
[The  Peasantry.] 

Craubertin  (Madame),  born  Isaure  Mouehon  in  1778. 
Daughter  of  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  friend  of  Gau- 
bertin  senior.  Wife  of  Francois  Gaubertin.  An  affected 
creature  of  Ville-aux-Fayes  who  played  the  great  lady  mightUy. 
[The  Peasantry-.] 

Gaubertin  (Claude),  son  of  Francois  Gaubertin,  godson 
of  Mile.  Laguerre,  at  whose  expense  he  was  educated  at 
Paris.  Tlie  busiest  attorney  at  Ville-aux-Fayes  in  1823. 
After  five  years'  ])ractice  he  s]X)ke  of  selling  his  office.  He 
probably  became  judge.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Gaubertin  (Jenny),  elder  daughter  of  Fran9ois  Gaubertin. 
(See  I^clercq,  Madame.) 

Gaubertin  (Elisa  or  Elise),  second  daughter  of  Francois 
Gaubertin.  Loved,  courted  and  longed  for  since  1819 
by  the  8ul>-prefect  of  Ville-aux-Fayes,  M.  des  Lupeaulx— 
the  nephew.  M.  Lupin,  notary  at  Soulanges,  sought  on  his 
part  the  young  girl's  hand  for  his  only  son  Amaury.  [The 
Peasantry.] 

Gaubertin- Vallat  (Mademoiselle),  old  maid,  sister  of  Mme. 
Sibilet,  wife  of  the  clork  of  the  court  at  Ville-aux-Fayes, 
in  1823.     She  ran  the  town's  stamp  office.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Gaucher  was  in  1803  a  boy  working  for  Michu.  [The 
Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Gaudet,  second  clerk  in  Desroches*  law  office  in  1824. 
[A  Start  in  Life.] 

Gaudin,  chief  of  squadron  in  the  mounted  grenadiers  of 
the  Imperial  Guard;  made  baron  of  the  Empire,  with  the 
estate  of  Wistchnau.  Made  prisoner  by  Cossacks  at  the 
passage  of  the  Ber^sina,  he  escaixxl,  going  to  India  where 
he  w^as  lost  sight  of.  However  he  returned  to  France  about 
1830,  in  bad  health,  but  a  multi-millionaire.  [The  Magic 
Skin.] 

Gaudin  (Madame),  wife  of  foregoing,  managed  the  Hotel 
Saint-Quentin,   rue   des   Cordiers,  Paris,  durhig  the  Ilesto- 
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ration.  Among  her  guests  was  Raphael  de  Valentin. 
Her  husband's  return  in  1830  made  her  wealthy  and  a  baroness. 
[The  Magic  Skin.] 

Gaudin  (Pauline) ,  daughter  of  the  foregoing.  Was  acquainted 
with,  loved,  and  m€>destly  aided  Raphai^l  de  Valentin,  a  poot 
lodgor  at  Hdtcl  Satnt^uentin.  After  the  return  of  her 
father  she  lived  Avith  her  parents  on  rue  Saint-Lazare,  For 
a  long  time  her  whereabouts  were  unknown  to  Raphael 
who  had  quitted  the  hotel  abruptly;  then  he  met  her  again 
one  evening  at  the  Italieus,  They  fell  into  each  other's 
anns,  declanng  their  mutual  love,  Raphael  who  also  had 
become  rich  resnlvcil  to  spouse  Pauline;  but  frightened  by 
fte  8hrinki^  of  the  "magic  ddn'*  he  fled  precipitAtoly 
and  returned  to  Paris.  Paidinc  hastentnl  after  him,  f>nly 
to  behold  him  die  upon  her  breast  in  a  transport  of  furious^ 
impotent  love.     [The  Magic  Skin.  ] 

Gftudissart  (Jean-Francois),  father  of  F^lix  Gaudif?^art. 
[Ofear  Blmtteau.] 

Gaudlssart  (F^lix),  native  of  Normandy,  bom  about  1702* 
a  '* great**  commercial  traveler  making  a  sprnnalty  of  the 
hat  iracii*.  Known  to  ihe  Finnic,  haxing  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  father  of  Andoehe,  Also  handled  all  the  "artiel*« 
of  Paris/*  In  1816  he  was  arreted  on  the  denunciatinn 
of  IWrade— P^re  Canquoelle,  He  had  im prudently  con- 
versed in  the  Oaviil  caf^*  with  a  retirwl  officer  concerning  a 
conspiracy  agaitist  the  liourlmns  that  was  alw>ut  to  break 
out.  Thus  tlie  couBpiraey  was  thwarted  and  two  men  were 
faent  to  the  scaffokL  Gaudis^sarl  iK'iiig  released  by  Jtidge 
I'opinot  was  ever  after  gratc*ful  to  the  magistrate  and  devoted 
to  the  interests?  of  his  nephew.  \M*en  he  bTJime  n>inu^ter, 
Ansafdme  Pnpinnt  obtained  for  (laudij^art  license  for  a  large 
theatre  on  the  boulevard,  which  in  IS34  aimed  to  supply 
the  demand  for  p>puh\r  o|x^ra.  This  theatre  employed 
Sylvain  Pons,  Schmucke^  Schwab,  (iarangi^it  and  H<l'1oL**o 
Bris*ett)ut,  F^lix'a  mistress.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan *a 
life.  Onmin  Pons,]  *'naudisg»rt  ihe  (ireai/*  then  a 
yiHmg  man,  attemlori  the  Birotteau  l>ali.  About  that  time 
he   prnhably   li%*cd   (^n   rue  des  Deux-Ecus,   Paris      Vh>ai 
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Birotteau.]  During  the  Restoration,  a  "pretended  florist's 
agent''  sent  by  Judge  Popinot  to  Comte  Octave  de  Bauvaa 
he  bought  at  exorbitant  prices  the  artificial  flowers  made 
by  Honorine.  [Honorine.]  At  Vouvray  in  1831  this  man, 
so  accustomed  to  fool  others,  was  himself  mystified  in  rather 
an  amusing  manner  by  a  retired  dyer,  a  sort  of  "country 
Figaro "  named  Vernier.  A  bloodless  duel  resulted.  After 
the  episode,  Gaudissart  boasted  that  the  affair  had  been  to 
his  advantage.  He  was  "in  this  Saint-Simonian  period" 
the  lover  of  Jenny  Courand.     [Gaudissart  the  Great.] 

Gaudron  (Abb4),  an  Auvergnat;  vicar  and  then  curate  of 
the  church  of  Saint-Paul-Saint-Louis,  rue  Saint-Antoine, 
Paris,  during  the  Restc^ration  and  the  Government  of  July.  A 
peasant  filled  with  faith,  square  below  and  above,  a  "  sacerdotal 
ox"  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  literature.  Being 
confessor  of  Isidore  Haudo\'cr  he  endeavored  in  1824  to 
further  the  promotion  of  that  incapable  chief  of  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
present  at  a  dinner  at  the  Comte  de  Bauvan's  when  were 
discussed  questions  relating  to  woman.  [The  Government 
Clerks.  Honorine.]  In  1826  Abb^  Gaudron  confessed  Mme. 
Qapart  and  led  her  into  devout  paths;  the  former  Aspasia  of 
the  Directory  had  not  confessed  for  forty  years.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1830,  the  priest  obtained  the  Dauphiness'  protection  for 
Oscar  Husson,  son  of  Mme.  Clapart  by  her  first  4iusband, 
and  that  young  man  was  promoted  to  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  a 
regiment  where  he  had  been  s(Tving  as  subaltern.  [A  Start 
in  Life.] 

Gault,  warden  of  the  Conciorgorie  in  May,  1830,  when 
Jacques  Collin  and  Rubempre  wore  imprisoned  there.  He 
was  then  aged.     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Gay,  boot-maker  in  Paris,  rue  de  la  Michodidre,  in  1821, 
who  furnished  the  lx>ots  for  Rubompr6  which  aroused  Mati- 
fat'a  suspicion.     [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Gazonal  (Sylvestre-Palafox-Castel),  one  of  the  most  skillful 
weavers  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees ;  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard,  SeptembtT,  1795.     On  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1845  for  the 
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settlement  of  an  inipnTt^nt  lawsuit  he  sought  out  his  ooudiif 
Lfon  de  Lora^  the  landscape  artist,  who  m  one  day,  with 
Bixiou  the  caricaturiit,  showtHi  him  the  under  side  of  the  cit>% 
opetdjig  up  to  him  a  whole  gallery  full  of  '*  unconscious  humor- 
ists'*— dan*x*rs,  actrrsses*  poliee-agentSj  etc.  Thanks  to  his 
two  cicerotic*s,  he  won  hie  la^^suit  and  returned  home.  [The 
UnconaciouB  Humorist*?.] 

Gcndrin,  cancaturi?st*  tenant  of  M.  MoHneux,  Cour  Batave* 
in  1818.  A*»coniiMir  to  his  landlord,  the  artbt  was  a  pn>- 
foundly  immoral  man  who  drew  carieaturt^s  aijainst  the 
government,  brought  had  wonxen  home  wuth  him  and  made 
tho  hall  miinhahitrfhle*     [C^ar  Birottcau.] 

Gendrm,  brolher-ln-law  of  Gaul.>ertiti  the  steward  of  Aip;ue8. 
He  abo  hail  married  a  daughtrr  nf  Mouchon,  Formerly  sn 
attorney,  then  fnr  a  long  time  a  judge  of  the  Oourt  of  First 
Instancf*  at  Ville-aux-rayc^,  he  at  last  became  president  of 
the  ctnirt ,  through  the  iiifliient'e  of  Comte  de  Soulanges,  under 
the  Rc>€toration.     [The  Peasantry/] 

Gendrin,  court  counselor  of  u  departmental  seat  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  a  distant  relative  uf  IVtMilrnl  Gendrin.  [The 
Peasantr>.J 

GeodnB.  only  son  of  Pn^ident  (fendrin;rec^mler  of  mort^ 
gages  in  ihat  sulvprcfecliue  in  1823,     [The  Peasantr}%] 

Geodriii-Wattebled  (nr  Vateblfxl),  Ixim  about  1733,  Gene- 
ral fiupi^rviaor  of  streams  and  forestg^  at  SoulangeB,  Burgundy, 
ffom  the  reign  of  I/juis  XV.  Was  still  in  office  in  1823,  A 
noiuigenanan  he  8|K)ke,  In  his  lucid  momenta,  of  the  juris- 
fSetaon  of  the  Marble  Table.  He  reigiMnl  over  Snulaages 
hef(»re  Mmcs  Soudry  s  advent.     [The  Peasantry,] 

Genestas  (Piern^Jos«*ph>»  cavalry  olHct^r,  Ijorn  in  17T0*  At 
first  a  regimental  lad,  then  a  soldier.  Snl>-lieutenant  in  1802; 
officer  of  the  Ia^iou  of  Homtr  after  the  bat  lie  of  Mtiakowa. 
chief  of  84[uadion  in  1829*  In  1814  he  married  the  widow  of 
his  friend  Rennrd,  a  ^^  '    "  '      ^'«i  aoon  after,  leaving 

a  child  that  was  legally  ^  ncstus,  who  entrusted 

him,  tlicn  a  >  oung  niatip  to  the  care  oi  l>r.  Benaaaa.   In  Decern- 
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ber,  1829,  Genestas  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
a  regiment  quartered  at  Poitiers.    [The  Country'  Doctor.] 

Genestas  (Madame  Judith),  Polish  Jewess,  bom  in  1795. 
Married  in  1812  after  the  Sarmatian  custom  to  her  lover 
Renard,  a  French  quartermaster,  who  was  killed  in  1813. 
Judith  gave  him  one  son,  Adrien,  and  survived  the  father  one 
year.  In  extremis  she  married  Genestas  a  former  lover,  who 
adopted  Adrien.     [The  Country  Doctor.] 

Genestas  (Adrien),  adopted  son  of  Conmiandant  Genestas, 
born  in  1813  to  Judith  the  Polish  Jewess  and  Renard  who 
was  killed  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  Adrien  was  a  living 
picture  of  his  mother — olive  complexion,  beautiful  black  eyes 
of  a  spirituelle  sadness,  and  a  head  of  hair  too  heavy  for  his 
frail  body.  When  sixteen  he  seemed  but  twelve.  He  had 
fallen  into  bad  habits,  but  after  living  with  Dr.  Bonasds  for 
eight  months,  he  was  cured  and  became  robust.  [The 
G)untry  Doctor.] 

Genevieve,  an  idiotic  peasant  girl,  ugly  and  comparatively 
rich.  Friend  and  companion  of  the  Comtesse  de  Vandi^res, 
then  insane  and  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  of  Bons-Hommos, 
near  Isle- Adam,  during  the  Restoration.  Jilted  by  a  mason, 
Dallot,  who  had  promised  to  marry  her,  Genevieve  lost  what 
little  sense  love  had  aroused  in  her.     [Farewell.] 

Genovese,  tenor  at  the  Fenice  theatre,  Venice,  in  1820. 
Born  at  Bergamo  in  1797.  Pupil  of  Veluti.  Having  long 
loved  La  Tinti,  he  sang  outrageously  in  her  presence,  so  long 
as  she  resisted  his  advances,  but  regained  all  his  powers  after 
she  yielded  to  him.  [Massimilla  Doni.]  In  the  winter  of 
1823-24,  at  the  home  of  Prince  Gandolphini,  hi  Geneva,  Gen- 
ovese sang  with  his  mistress,  an  exiled  Italian  prince,  and 
Princess  Gandolphini,  the  famous  quartette,  "Mi  manca  la 
voce."     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Gentil,  old  valet  in  service  of  Mme.  de  Bargeton,  during  the 
Restoration.  During  the  summer  of  1821,  with  Albertine 
and  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  he  accompanied  his  mistress  to 
Paris.     [A  Distinguished  l^vincial  at  Paris.] 

Gentillet  sold  in  1835  an  old  diligence  to  Albert  Savarus 
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the  latkT  uas  Lt^^vuig  Besangoti  afto-  the  visit  on  the 
of  Prince  Bodcrini.     [Albert  SavanisO 

GentUlet  (Madaine),  makTiial  grandniotlicrof  F^lix  Gr&iidet. 
8hr  died  in  18116  leaving  c<Jiidderablc  pn>pcrty.  In 
Tirandrt's  **drawing  room  *'  at  Saumur  uas  a  pastel  nf  Mine. 
tjt'ntillc*t,  repreaeriting  her  a^  a  shepherdess,  [Eugenie 
Gmndot] 

GcorgeSf  eonJidential  valet  tif  Ban>n  de  Nueingen*  at  ParlN, 
tim**  of  Charles  X.  Knew  of  hh  aged  master's  love  affairs  and 
aidc^l  or  thwarted  him  at  will.  [Scenes  from  a  Oonrtesan's 
rjfe.l 

Gerard  (Fran^oi^Pfwcal-Simon,  Bamn),  celebrated  pamier 

— 1771  H?^H7—p  roe  lire?!  fnr  Jaspph  Bridau  in  1818  Iwn  enpir^ 
of  lx>ui»  XV'UI/fl  iXFrtrait  whieh  were  worth  to  the  beginner, 
then  i-cn^*  poor,  a  thniiKand  franrSp  a  tidy  sum  for  the  Bridau 
faniily.  [A  Baehelor's  F^tablkhment,]  The  Parisian  salon 
of  G^ranl,  much  sought  after,  had  a  rival  at  Chauss^o<rAntin 
in  that  of  Mile,  de  Touches.    [B^-atHx] 

Gerard,  ad jutanl -general  <vf  the  St-venty-seeond  <iemi» 
brif^iidi^  conimandetl  by  Hiilot.  A  carr^ful  education  had 
develo|KHl  a  gu|KTior  intellect  in  Gerard,  He  was  a  staunch 
Ut^publicnn,  Killed  !>y  the  Chouan,  Pille-Miche,  at  Viveti^j-e, 
December^  171HJ,    [The  Chouans,] 

Gerard  (Gr^oin.*),  bim  in  18*12,  probably  in  limoiisiQ. 
Protestant  of  somewhat  uncouth  exterior,  son  of  a  journey- 
man e^rpenter  who  died  when  rather  young;  godson  of  F. 
GrriBAet^te.  From  the  age  of  twelve  the  banker  had  encour- 
aged him  in  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  for  which  lie  hiul 
natural  aptitude.  Studied  at  Ecole  Polytechiiique  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-one;  then  entered  as  a  ptipil  of  engineering 
in  the  National  8chtM>l  of  lif>atii^  antl  Bridges,  from  which  he 
emerged  in  1826  and  stood  the  exaTiiinatinTLs  for  ordinary 
engineer  two  years  later.  He  was  cool-headed  and  warm- 
hearted. He  became  disgiisted  with  his  proft^on  wh^n  he 
M  d  its  many  liniitatii>ns,  and  he  plunged  into  the 

J'  .<1>  Ki'Volutii^K     He  was  probably  on  the  jM*int  of 

a«iopting  the  Haiut-^iniimian  doctrine,  when  M,  Groeset^te 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  take  chaise  of  some  important  works 
on  the  estate  of  Mme.  Pierre  Graslin  in  Haute-Vienne.  Git- 
ard  wrought  wonders  aided  by  Fresquin  and  other  capable- 
men.  He  became  mayor  of  Mont^nac  in  1838.  Mme. 
Graslin  died  about  1844.  Gerard  followed  out  her  final 
wishes,  and  lived  in  her  chateau,  assuming  guardianship  of 
Francis  Graslm.  Three  months  later,  agsun  furthering  the 
^  desires  of  the  deceased,  Gerard  married  a  native  girl,  Denise 
Tascheron,  the  sister  of  a  man  who  had  been  executed  in  1829. 
[The  Country  Parson.] 

Gerard  (Madame  Gr^oire),  wife  of  foregoing,  bom  Denise 
Tascheron,  of  Mont<^nac,  Limousin;  youngest  child  of  a 
rather  large  family.  She  lavished  her  rasterly  affection  on  her 
brother,  the  condemned  Tascheron,  visiting  him  in  prison  and 
softening  his  savage  nature.  With  the  aid  of  another  brother, 
Louis-Marie,  she  made  away  with  certain  compromising  clues  of 
her  eldest  brother's  crime,  and  restored  the  stolen  money, 
afterwards  she  emigrated  to  America,  where  she  became 
wealthy.  Becoming  homesick  she  retiuned  to  Mont^nac, 
fifteen  years  later,  where  she  recognized  Francis  Graslin,  her 
brother's  natural  son,  and  became  a  second  mother  to  him 
when  she  married  the  engineer,  G6rard.  This  marriage  of  a 
Protestant  with  a  Catholic  took  place  in  1844.  "In  grace. 
modesty,  piety  and  beauty,  Mme.  G6rard  resembled  the 
heroine  of  'Edinburgh  Prison.'  *'     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Gerard  (Madame),  widow,  p(K>r  but  honest,  mother  of  several 
grown-up  daughters;  kept  a  furnished  hotel  on  rue  Louis-le- 
Grand,  Paris,  al)out  the  end  of  the  Restoration.  Being 
under  obligations  to  Suzanne  du  Va-Noble — Mme.  Th&xloTe 
Gaillard — she  sheltennl  h(T  when  the  coiuiesan  was  driven 
away  from  a  fine  apartment  on  rue  Saint-Georges,  following 
the  ruin  and  flight  of  her  l()V(»r,  Jac(iues  Falleix,  the  stock- 
broker. Mnie.  Gteird  was  not  related  to  the  other  G^raids 
mentioned  alK>ve.     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Giardini,  Neapolitan  cr>ok  somewhat  aged.  He  and  hi5 
wife  ran  a  restaurant  in  nie  Froidnianteau,  Paris,  in  1830-31. 
He  had  established,  so  he  said,  tlirre  n'staurants  in  Italy:  at 
Naples,  Parma  and  Rome.     In  the  lirst  years  of  liouis  Phil- 
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Toign,  his  peculiar  cookery  was  the  fare  of  Paolo  Gam- 
in Ig37  this  crank  on  the  subject  of  spc^cial  dishefi  had 
fallen  to  the  culling  of  broken  food  huckster  on  rue  Froid- 
manteau .     [(lambara.  ] 

GitxitilMid  (Gatieniie),  ti  ver>'  pretty  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
carpi nter  of  Auxerre;  vainly  desired,  about  1823,  by  Sarcus 
for  wife,  but  his  father,  Sarcus  the  Rich,  would  not  consient. 
Later  the  social  set  of  Mme.  Soudr>%  the  leading  one  of  a 
ncighlririni^  vilhige,  dreamed  for  a  momeut  of  avenging 
thtmselves  on  the  people  of  Aigiies  by  winning  over  Clatienne 
Gil>nuhird.  She  could  have  embroUed  M.  and  Mme.  Mont- 
cornet,  and  perhape  evea  compromiacd  Abb^  Brossette, 
(The  Peasantry.] 

Gigelml,  Italian  orchestra  conductor,  living  in  Paris  \vith 
Use  Gambaras,  After  the  Re\'olutlon  of  1830,  he  dined  at 
Gbrdini  s  on  rue  Fmidinanteau.    [GaoLb^a.] 

Gigonnet.     (See  BidauU.) 

Giguet  (CrJonel),  native  probably  of  ArciB-sur-Aube,  where 
he  lived  after  retirement.  One  of  Mme.  Marion's  brothers. 
One  of  the  most  higlil)'  estet^ned  ofRcers  of  the  Grand  Anny. 
Had  a  fine  sense  of  honor;  was  for  eleven  years  merely  captain 
of  artillery;  chief  of  battalion  in  IS13;  major  in  1814.  On 
aeeount  of  devotion  to  Napiileon  he  refusetl  to  serve  tJie 
liourbona  after  the  first  abdication;  and  he  gave  such  proofs 
of  his  fidelity  in  1815^  that  he  would  have  been  exiled  harl 
it  not  been  for  the  Comt<*  de  Gondreville,  wHo  obtained  for 
him  retirem**nt  on  hidf*pay  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  About 
1806  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  wealthy  Hamburg 
hanker,  who  gave  him  three  children  and  diet!  In  1814*  1^*- 
tween  1818  and  1825  Giguet  loat  the  twoyonng(T  children*  n^on 
named  Simon  alone  fstirviving.  A  Bonapartist  and  LilxTah 
the  colonel  wiu%  fhiring  the  Restoration,  president  of  the  com- 
mittee at  Arcis,  where  tie  c&nie  in  touch  with  Gr^\'in,  Beau- 
vidAge  and  Varlet,  notabk^  of  the  same  &tamp*  He  aban- 
doned active  politics  alter  his  Ideaj^  triumphedt  and,  during 
the  reign  of  Umis  Philippe^  he  became  a  noted  hortieuUurist^ 
the  eneator  of  the  fanums  Giguet  rose.  Nevcrthel*^  the 
colonel  oonUnucil  U}  be  the  god  of  his  sister's  very  influential 
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salon  where  he  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  legislative  elections 
of  1839.  In  the  first  part  of  May  of  that  year  the  little  ol«l 
man,  wonderfully  preserved,  presided  over  an  elect<)ral  con- 
vention at  Frappart's,  the  candidates  in  the  field  being  his 
owTi  son,  Simon  Giguet,  Phil^as  Beauvisage,  and  Sallenauvc- 
Dorlange.     [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Giguet  (Colonel),  brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  Mme. 
Marion;  was  brigadier  of  gendarmes  at  Arcia-sur-Aiibe  in 
1803 ;  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1806.  As  brigadier  Giguet 
was  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  service.  The 
commandant  of  Troyes  mentioned  him  especially  to  the  two 
Parisian  detectives,  Peyrade  and  Corentin,  entrusted  with 
watching  the  actions  of  the  Simeuses  and  the  Hauteserres 
which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  these  young  Royalists  on  account 
of  the  pretended  seizure  of  Gondreville.  However,  an  adn)it 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Francois  Michu  at  first  prevented 
Brigadier  Giguet  from  seizing  these  conspirators  whom  he  luul 
tracked  to  earth.  After  his  promotion  to  lieutenant  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  them.  He  finally  became  colonel  of  the 
gendarmes  of  Troyes,  whither  Mme.  Marion,  then  Mile. 
Giguet,  went  with  him.  He  died  before  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  made  her  his  heir.  [The  Gondreville  Mystery.  The 
Member  for  Arcis.] 

Giguet  (Smion),  born  during  the  first  Empire,  the  oldest 
and  only  surviving  child  of  Colonel  Giguet  of  the  artillery.  In 
1814  he  lost  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Hamburg 
banker,  and  in  1826  his  maternal  grandfather  who  left  him 
an  income  of  two  thousand  francs,  the  German  having  favored 
others  of  the  large  family.  He  did  not  hope  for  any  furth(T 
inheritance  save  that  of  his  father's  sister,  Mme.  Marion, 
which  had  IxH^n  augmented  by  the  legacy  of  Colonel  Giguet 
of  the  gendarmes.  Thus  it  wa.s  that,  after  studying  law  with 
the  subprefcct  Antpnin  Goulard,  Simon  Giguet,  deprived  of  a 
fortune  which  at  first  sei^med  assunnl  to  him,  l)ecame  a  simple 
attorney  in  the  little  town  of  Arcis,  where  attorneys  are  of 
little  service.  His  aunt's  and  his  father's  position  fired  him 
with  ambition  for  a  political  cann^r.  (liguet  ogled  at  the 
same  time  for  the  hand  and  dowry  of  Cecile  Beauvisage.    Of 
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mctlioim.^  ability ;  upheld  the  Left  Centre,  but  failed  of  eleettou 
in  May^  1839|  when  he  presented  himself  as  candidate  for 
ArciiHsur-Aube,     [The  Member  for  Arcis,] 

Giltt  (Maxenee),  born  in  1789.  He  pasf^ed  at  Issoudim  for 
the  natural  sun  of  Ix>usteaii»  the  siib-deJt»gate.  Others 
thought  him  the  son  of  Dr.  Rouget^  a  friend  and  rival  of 
I^nistcau.  In  shnrX  **  fortunately  for  tbe  ehiJd  bfith  elahned 
hini-";  though  he  belonged  t(j  neither.  His  true  father  was 
found  to  be  a  *' charming  officer  of  dragoonii  in  the  garrtaf»a 
at  Bourges/*  Hia  mother,  the  wife  of  a  poor  dftmken  cobbler 
nf  I^^oudnn.  had  the  marvelous*  beauty  of  a  Transteveriii* 
Her  huaband  wiis  aware  of  his  life's  action.?  and  profited  by 
them:  thr*>uir!i  interefited  motives,  IjouBteau  and  Rouget  were 
allowt*fl  to  b4*iie\e  whatever  they  wished  alxnit  the  child^s 
I  V,  for  whieh  wfrnm  both  contributed  to  the  education 

ricpp  usually  known  as  Max.  In  1806,  at  the  age  of 
eeventefU,  Max  enhsted  in  a  regiment  gning  to  Spain*  In 
ISIB  he  \\m  left  ff>r  t\vml  in  rortugal  in  an  English  battery; 
taken  by  the  Euplish  and  c^m'^eyed  to  the  Spanish  prison- 
hulki»  at  CnbnTn.  There  he  remainerl  from  1810  till  1HI4, 
When  he  returned  to  Ist?ouflun  hif*  father  and  his  mother  had 
both  died  in  the  hospital,  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  Max 
pi?ned  as  raptain  in  the  Imperial  Guard.  I>uring  the  second 
Riv-^tonition  lie  nitirTieni  to  Igisoudnn  and  bc^eame  leader  fif  the 
**  Ivni^h^j^  of  Idlesse  '*  which  were  addicted  to  nocturnal  esca- 
padt^  more  or  less  agre<*abte  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
**  Max  playefl  at  IsHrmdun  a  part  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Smith  iri  'Tlie  Fair  Mnid  of  Perth';  he  was  the  chamjiion  of 
Bonapartiiim  and  opposition.  They  reliitl  upon  him.  a^thc 
eitizi*ns  of  l^Tth  had  relics  1  upon  Smith  on  great  (iceartion&/' 
A  possible  (,*a't-;ar  Borgia  on  more  extensive  grouiuL  Gilet 
livtMl  very  comfortably,  although  without  a  iM^rsoiial  in- 
come. And  that  is  why  Max  with  certain  inherittxl  qualities 
aJid  defect,**  rjL^hly  went  to  live  with  \m  wipixifc4Hl  natural 
brother,  Jean* Jacques  Ilouget,  a  rich  and  witU^Jss  f)ld  lnu:ht4or 
who  wii*H  under  the  thumb  of  a  xu|)*^rb  i^ervant-mi^^tn^^,  Mom 
Brajtier,  known  tuf^  Im  Rabouillcustv.  After  1810  tJik  t  lord'd 
it  over  ilie  household;  the  haiulaomc  chap  hui  won  tin:  lurart 
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of  Mile.  BraziiM*.  Smrouiided  by  a  sort  of  staflf,  Maxenoe  con- 
tested xhc  iinix)rtant  inheritance  of  Rouget,  mamtaining  his 
ground  \\ith  marvelous  skill  against  the  two  law'ful  heirs. 
Agathe  and  Joseph  Bridau;  and  he  would  have  appropriated 
it  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  thkd  heir,  Philipp)e  Bridau. 
Max  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Philippe  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  1822.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Gill€,  once  printer  to  the  Emperor;  owner  of  script  let- 
ters which  J^r6me-Nicolas  S6chard  made  use  of  in  1819, 
claiming  for  them  that  they  wore  the  ancestors  of  the  Eng- 
lish  type  of  Didot.     [Lost  Illusions.] 

Gina,  character  in  "L'Ambitieux  par  Amour,"  autobio- 
graphical novel  by  Albert  Savanis;  a  sort  of  "ferocious" 
Sormano.  Represented  as  a  young  Sicilian  girl,  fourteen 
years  old,  in  the  services  of  the  Gandolphinis,  political  refugees 
at  Gersau,  Switzerland,  in  1823.  So  devoted  as  to  pretend 
dumbness  on  occasion,  and  to  wound  more  or  less  seriously 
the  hero  of  the  romance,  Rodolphe,  who  had  secretly  entered 
the  Gandolphini  home.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Ginetta  (La),  young  Corsican  girl.  Ver}"  small  and  slender, 
but  no  less  clever.  Mistress  of  Th6odore  Calvi,  and  an 
accomplice  in  the  double  crimen  committed  by  her  lover, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Restoration,  when  she  was  able  on 
account  of  her  small  size  to  creep  down  an  open  chimney  at 
the  widow  Pigeau's,  and  thus  to  open  the  house  door  for 
Theodore  who  robbed  and  murdered  the  two  inmates,  the 
widow  and  the  servant.     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Girard,  banker  and  discounter  at  Paris  during  the  Restora- 
tion; perhaps  also  somewhat  of  a  pawnbroker;  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Esther  Gobseck's.  Like  Palma,  Werbrust  and 
Gigonnet,  ho  held  a  number  of  notes  signed  by  Maxime  de 
Trailles;  ami  (Jobseck  who  knew  it  used  them  against  the 
count,  then  the  lover  of  Mme.  de  Restaud,  when  Trailles  went 
to  the  usurer  in  rue  des  Gres  and  besought  assistance  in  vain. 
[Gobsock.] 

Girard  (Moth(*r),  wlio  rim  a  litth^  restaurant  at  Paris  in  rue 
de  Tournon,  prior  to  1838,  hail  a  successor  with  whom  Gode- 
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froid  prombed  to  i>uaril  wheo  he  was  in2?{)ceiiiig  the  left  bank 
the  Seine,  and  trying  to  aid  tJi®  Ikiuriac-Mergis.     [The 
f^aiuy  Side  of  History,] 

Giraxdet,  attorney  at  BesaiiQonj  l^etween  1830  and  1840. 
A  talkative  fellow  and  adhen*nl  of  AU»ert  Savanis,  he  fnl- 
lowed,  pml>ably  in  the  ktter's  lnt<*n'6t,  the  Ix^pjiuning  nf  the 
Wattevilte  suit.     When  Savarus  left,  Bt^sanQon    sudcjenly, 

C;"  rfml  to  straighten  out  his  ctiUeft^ur*s  affairs,  and 

a«  I  him  five  thousanci  francs*     [AllK?rt  Savanis] 

Giraud  Clj^>n),  was  at  Paris  in  1821  member  of  the  Wnarle 
0f  rue  dti?  Quatre-VentSj  presidetl  over  hy  Daniel  d'Arthe^. 
He  represented  the  philnsiiphical  clement.  His  ** doctrines" 
predicted  the  end  of  Oiristianity  and  of  the  faniily.  In  1821 
was  also  in  ehar^<'  of  a  *'jjrave  and  digtuflcfl"  oppoFitifui 

umar  He  became  the  head  of  a  moral  am!  ixvlitical  pchonl, 
whcwc  *'smcenty  atonrnl  for  its  errors."'  [A  Pist ingiiishefl 
Ptovineial  at  Paris.  ]  Aliout  the  eame  time  Giraud  frequented 
the  home  of  the  mother  of  his  friend  Jos^^ph  liridati,  and  was 
going:  there  at  the  time  when  the  painter's  elder  bmther,  the 
IV>napartist  Philipix'^  got  into  trouble.  [A  Bachelor-s  Estab- 
tbthment.]  The  Revolution  of  July  o]>ened  the  jwlitieal 
career  of  lAntn  Giratid  whr>  b*eamo  master  of  requests  in  18H2. 
and  afterwartis  councilor  of  slate.  In  1845  CUraud  was  a 
memlier  of  the  ChatnbT.  sittinir  in  the  I^*ft  Cenlrt\  \T}m 
Secrets  of  a  Princess.    The  rnconscicms  Humorists.] 

Girelf  of  Troyes,  Aecfjrdiiig  to  Michu,  Girel,  a  Royalist 
like  hiinHi^Up  <hirinfc  the  first  Revohititm,  playtHl  the  Jncolnn 
in  the  interest  of  hiy  fortune.  From  180o  to  1800,  at  any 
rate»  he  wa^  in  cfirres|K>ndentT  with  the  StraslKJurg  house  of 
Breintmayer,  whieh  dvskii  with  the  Simeuse  tvin^  when  they 
weTc  tracketl  by  Bonaparte's  {Kjlice.  [The  Gonila'%ilb  Mys- 
tery. | 

Girodct  (Anne-TjOtiis>.  f  ehbrate<l  paint<T,  kirn  at  Montargis, 
in  1767;  died  at  Paris  in  1824.  lender  the  Empire  he  was 
on  frientUy  term^  whh  \m  ffsllea^^tNv,  Th6«Klort»  tie  Hommpr- 
vieux.  One  flay  in  the  lattrr's  studio  he  ^eatly  admired  a 
portrait  of  Augustine  Gtiillaume  and  an  interior,  which  he 
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advised  him  but  in  vain  not  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon,  thinking 
the  two  works  too  true  to  nature  to  be  appreoated  by  the  pub- 
lic.    [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.] 

Giioud  (Abb^),  confessor  of  Rosalie  de  Watteville  at 
Besan^on  between  1830  and  1840.    [Albert  Savanis.] 

Giroudeau,  bom  about  1774.  Uncle  of  Andoche  Finot; 
began  as  simple  soldier  in  the  army  of  Sambre  and  Meuse;  five 
years  master-at-arms  in  the  First  Hussars — army  of  Italy; 
charged  at  Eylau  with  Colonel  Chabert.  He  passed  into  the 
dragoons  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  where  he  was  captain  in  1815. 
The  Restoration  interrupted  his  military  career.  Finot, 
manager  of  various  Parisian  papers  and  reviews,  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  cash  and  accounts  of  a  little  journal  devoted  to 
dramatic  news,  which  he  ran  from  1821  to  1822.  Giroudeau 
was  also  the  editor,  and  his  duty  it  was  to  w^age  the  warfare; 
beyond  that  he  lived  a  gay  life.  Although  on  the  WTong  side 
of  forty  and  afSicted  with  catarrh  he  had  for  mistress  Floren- 
tine Cabirolle  of  the  Galt^.  He  went  with  the  high- 
livers — among  others  with  his  former  mess-mate  Philippe 
Bridau,  at  whose  wedding  with  Flore  Brazier  he  was  present 
in  1824.  In  November,  1825,  Fr6d6ric  Marest  gave  a  grand 
breakfast  to  Desroches'  clerks  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  to 
which  Giroudeau  was  invited.  All  spent  the  evening  with 
Florentine  Cabirolle  who  entertained  them  royally  but 
involuntarily  got  Oscar  Husson  into  trouble.  Ex-Captain 
Giroudeau  bore  firearms  during  the  "three  glorious  days," 
re-entered  the  service  after  the  accession  of  citizen  royalty 
and  soon  became  colonel  then  general,  1834-35.  At  this  time 
he  was  enabled  to  satisfy  a  l^itimate  resentment  against  his 
former  friend,  Bridau,  and  block  his  advancement.  [A  Dis- 
tinguished Provincial  at  Paris.  A  Start  in  Life.  A  Bach- 
elor's Establishment.] 

Givry,  one  of  several  names  of  the  second  son  of  the  Due  de 
Chaulieu,  who  became  by  his  marriage  with  Madeleine  de 
Mortsauf  a  Lenoncourt-Givry-Chaulieu.  [Letters  of  Two 
Brides.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.] 
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OfAain  (M aflame  Marie),  foiTnerly  cook  to  a  bishop;  lived 
dmiitg  the  Restoratioii  in  Paris  on  rue  SauitrMaur,  Popinot 
quarlar,  imdfi^r  very  pt^euliar  circumstances*  She  was  in  the 
iM-rvitf*  of  Octave  de  Bauvan,  Was  the  maid  and  house- 
k(>i^per  nf  Ounli'H  e  Hoiuirine  when  the  latter  left  home  and 
liec^ine  a  maker  of  aFtificial  flowers.  Mme.  Gobaio  had  been 
m^crelly  engaged  by  M,  de  Bauvan^  who  through  her  wag 
enabk^d  to  keep  watch  over  his  wife*  Gobain  displayed  the 
ITTi'ati'st  loyahy.  At  one  time  the  csomtessc  took  the  ser- 
vant's name.     [Honorinc] 

Gobeobeim,  brother-in-law  of  Francis  and  Adolphe  Keller, 
who*^'  name  he  a/)ded  to  his  own.  Alxait  1819  in  Paris  he  was 
at  first  made  i\*eeivrr  in  the  CY"sar  Bir<jtteau  bankruptcy,  but 
was  later  rc^placcd  by  Camusot.  [CdBar  Birottjeau/]  Under 
Lcniis  Phiiipjie,  Golx'iihcim^  a»  broker  for  the  Paris  prosecut- 
ing nfhee^  investci!  the  ver>^  considerable  savings  of  Mme. 
Ful  lien  d  n  Roticeret .     [Bi^at rix.  ] 

Gobenbdm^  nephew  of  CiC^V>enhelm-Keller  of  Paris;  young 
1  tanker  of  Havre  in  1S20;  visite*!  the  Mignons,  but  not  as  a' 
snitftr  for  the  heiresB'  hand.     [Modeste  Mignon.] 

Gobet  (Madame),  in  1821)  at  Havre  made  shoes  for  Mme,  and 
Mile.  Mignori.  Was  scoldetl  by  the  latter  for  lack  of  style* 
[MfHlestc  Mignon.] 

Gobseck  (Jf^ft^'l'^ther  Van),  usurer,  honi  in  1740  at  Ant- 
werp of  a  Jewess  and  a  Dutchman.  Began  as  a  eabin-boy. 
Was  only  ten  years  of  age  when  his  mother  st^nl  him  off  to  the 
iKitch  pcissessifnis  in  India-  There  and  in  America  ho  met 
diMiogiiinhed  j>eople,  alHts  several  corsairs;  traveled  all  over 
the  world  and  tricil  many  trades*  Tlie  pai5.^ion  for  money 
took  entire  hold  of  him,  Finally  he  eame  to  Paris  which 
became  the  t'ciitrc  of  hiss  operations*  and  establlshcxl  himself 
on  ruf*  d«'«  (Ir^y.  There  (lobswek,  like  a  spider  in  his  web 
crushecl  tlie  pr'nlc  ni  Maxime  de  Trailh»s  and  broujrht^  lean?  to 
the  eye«  of  Mme.  de  Re&tauii  antl  Jean-Joachim  Goriot — 1819, 
Alxujt  this  same  time  Ferdinand  dn  Tillet  s«>ught  out  the 
money 'lender  tn  make  sonie  dealft  with  him.  and  F|x>ke  of  him 
a.H  '*  (Hvlisi^ek  Ihr  (m^^lf ,  nnister  nf  Pidma^  Gigonnet,  Weriinist^ 
Keller  and  Nucingen/*    Gobseck  went  every  evening  to  the 
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Themis  caf6  to  play  dominoes  with  his  friend  Bidault-Gigon- 
net.  In  December,  1824,  he  was  found  there  by  Elisabeth 
Baudoyer,  whom  he  promised  to  aid;  indeed,  supported  by 
Mitral,  he  was  able  to  influence  Lupeaulx  to  put  in  Isidore 
Baudoyer  as  chief  of  division  succeeding  La  Billardidre.  In 
1830,  Gobseck,  then  an  octogenarian,  died  in  hb  wretched  hole 
on  rue  des  Gr^s  though  he  was  enormously  wealthy.  Der- 
ville  received  his  last  wishes.  He  had  obtained  a  wife  fw 
the  law}'er  and  entrusted  him  with  several  confidences. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  Dutchman's  death,  he  was  spoken  of 
on  the  boulevard  as  the  "  Last  of  the  Romans'' — among  the 
old-fashioned  money-lenders  like  Gigonnet,  Chaboisseau,  and 
Samanon,  against  whom  Lora  and  Bixiou  set  the  modem 
Vauvinet.  [Gobseck.  Father  Goriot.  C£sar  Birotteau.  The 
Government  Clerks.    The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Gobseck  (Sarah  Van), called  "La  Belle  HoUandaise."  A 
peculiarity  of  this  family — as  well  as  the  Maranas — ^that  the 
female  side  always  kept  the  family  name.  Thus  Sarah 
Van  Gobseck  was  the  grand-niece  of  Jean-Esther  Van  Gob- 
seck. This  prostitute,  mother  of  Esther,  who  was  also  a 
courtesan,  was  a  typical  daughter  of  Paris.  She  caused  the 
bankruptcy  of  Roguin,  Birotteau's  attorney,  and  was  herself 
ruined  by  Maxime  dc  Trailles  whom  she  adored  and  main- 
tained when  he  was  a  page  to  Napoleon.  She  died  in  a  house 
on  Palais-Royal,  the  victim  of  a  love-mad  captain,  December, 
1818.  The  affair  created  a  stir.  Juan  and  Francis  Diard  had 
something  to  say  about  it.  Esther's  name  lived  after  her. 
The  Paris  of  the  boulevards  from  1824  to  1839  often  mentioned 
her  prodigal  and  stormy  career.  [Gobseck.  Wsar  Birotteau. 
The  Maranas.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.  The  Mem- 
ber for  Arcis.] 

Gobseck  (Esther  Van),  born  in  1805  of  Jewish  origin; 
daughter  of  the  preceding  and  great -grand-niece  of  Jean.  For 
a  long  time  in  Paris  she  followed  her  mother's  calling,  and 
having  })egun  it  early  in  life  she  knew  its  varie<l  phases. 
Was  nick-named  "  La  Torpille.'*  Was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  "rats'*  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  numbered 
among    her   protectors,    Lupeaulx.     In    1823    her   reduced 
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circnmsimcfm  alniost  forced  her  to  leave  Paris  for  Issouduni 
where,  for  a  machiavellian  purpose,  Philippe  Bridau  would 
have  macle  her  the  mistreas  of  Jean-Jacques  liouget.  The 
Sifair  did  not  nmtorialize.  She  went  to  Mme.  M(»ynar*lie*8 
house  where  she  remained  till  aliout.  the  end  of  18211  One 
evening,  whih*  pa^*?ing  the  Pnrte-Saint*Martin  theatre,  she 
chanced  to  meet  I.ucien  de  Rubempr^,  and  they  loved  each 
other  at  first  sight.  Their  passion  led  inttj  many  vicissitudes. 
The  ptH^t  and  the  ex-progtitute  were  rash  enough  i>o  attend  an 
OjVTa  !>all  toiiether  in  the  winter  of  1824.  Unmasked  and 
insulteil  EiSther  fled  to  nie  de  Langlade,  where  she  li\*etl  in 
itfre  poverty.  The  dangerous j  powerful  and  mysterious 
protector  of  Ruljenipr^^  Jacques  OiUin,  followed  her  there, 
lectured  her  and  shap<xl  her  future  life,  making  Iier  a 
Catholic,  c^tlucatiiig  her  carefully  at^d  finally  installing  her  with 
Lucien  on  rue  TaitlMiut,  undiT  the  surveillance  of  Jacque- 
line Collin,  Paccanl  and  Prudence  Servien.  She  could  grj  o\ti 
only  at  night.  Nevertheleg^,  the  Baron  de  Nucingeu  dis- 
ccjvereti  her  and  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  JatHiues  Oillin 
|inifited  In'  the  episode;  Esther  receivcti  the  banker's  atlen- 
tiotis,  to  the  enrichment  of  Lucien.  In  1830  she  ownc^l  a 
hiiiifiG  on  rue  Saint-Georges  which  had  belonged  previously 
in  several  celel>ratr^l  courti^sans;  there  she  reeeivetl  Mme. 
tlu  Vat-N*ible,  Tullia  and  Florentine — two  dancf^rs,  Fanny 
IWanpr^  and  norine— two  actresses.  Her  new  position  re- 
i^ulteii  in  pt>lice  intorventittn  on  the  part  of  l/>uchard,  Cc^n- 
tensfui,  Peyride  and  Corentm,  On  May  13,  1830,  unable 
longer  to  endure  Nueingent  La  Torpille  swallnwe<l  a  Ja\'^anc^so 
pot^m*  8he  died  withrmt  knowing  that  ?*he  had  fallen  heir  to 
Mnen  millir»ns  left  hy  her  great *grand-uncle.  [Gohseek. 
The  Firm  of  Nucingf^n.  A  Haehc^lor'a  Establishment.  Scenes 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Godoin,  bom  in  I79tn  in  Burguiuiy,  near  Soulangcs,  Blang>' 
and  \'lllt»*aux-Fayes;  nephew  of  one  of  the  masons  v:\m  built 
Mme.  Soudr\  's  house.  A  shift  le^^  fann  lalKin*r,  exempt  from 
military  duty  on  account  of  smallness  of  stature;  was  at  first 
the  lover,  then  the  hnsliatid,  of  ratherine  Ton^ard,  whom  he 
married  about  1823.     [The  Peasantry.] 
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Godain  (lladame  Catherine),  the  eldest  of  the  kgiti- 
mate  daughters  of  Tonsard,  landlord  of  the  Grand-I-Vert) 
situated  between  Cbnches  and  Ville-aux-Fayes  in  Burgundy. 
Of  coarse  beauty  and  by  nature  depraved;  a  hanger-Hm  at 
the  Hvoli-Socquard,  and  a  devoted  sister  to  Nicolas  Tonsaid 
for  whom  she  tried  to  obtain  Gone^i^ve  Xiseron.  Courted  by 
Charles,  valet  at  Aigues.  Feared  by  Amaury  Lupin.  Mar- 
ried Godain  one  of  her  lovers,  giving  a  dowry  of  a  thousand 
francs  cunningly  obtained  from  Mme.  Montcomet.  [The 
Peasantry.] 

Godard  (Joseph),  bom  in  1798.  probably  at  Paris;  related 
slightly  to  the  Baudoyers  through  Mitral.  Stunted  and 
puny;  fifer  in  the  National  Guard;  "crank"  collector  of 
curios;  a  virtuous  bachelor  living  with  his  sister,  a  florist  on 
rue  Richelieu.  Between  1824  and  1825  a  possible  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Fmanee  in  the  bureau  managed  by 
Isidore  Baudoyer,  whose  son-in-law  he  dreamed  of  becoming. 
An  easy  mark  for  Bixiou's  practical  jokes.  With  Dutocq  he 
was  an  unwavering  adherent  of  the  Baudoyers  and  their 
relatives  the  Saillards.  [The  Government  Clerks.  The 
Middle  Gasses.] 

Godard  (Mademoiselle),  sister  of  the  foregoing,  and  lived  on 
rue  Richelieu,  Paris,  where  in  1824  she  ran  a  florist's  shop. 
Mile.  Godard  employed  Zdlic  Lorain  who  became  later  the 
wife  of  Minard.  She  received  him  and  Dutocq.  [The 
Government  Clerks.] 

Godard  (Manon),  serving- woman  of  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie; 
arrested  in  1809,  between  Alengon  and  Mortagne,  implicated 
in  the  Chauffeurs  trial  which  ended  in  the  capital  punishment 
of  Mme.  des  Tours-Minieres,  daughter  of  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie. 
Manon  (jodard  was  sentenced  by  default  to  twenty-two  years 
imprisonment,  and  gave  herself  up  in  order  not  to  abandon  her 
mistress.  A  long  time  after  the  baroness  was  set  free,  time 
of  [jouis  Philippe,  Manon  was  still  living  with  her,  on  rue 
Cluiuoinesse,  in  the  house  which  sheltered  Alain,  Montauran 
and  (lodefroid.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Goddeti  retired  surgeon-major  of  the  Third  regiment  of  the 
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line;  the  lecidmg  phyaicimi  of  Issoudua  hi  1823.  His  son 
waa  ona  of  the  "Kiiights  of  Idlesse/'  GcKklct  junior  pm* 
tciDcled  to  pay  court  to  Mmc-  Fichet,  m  order  to  ro:ach  her 
daughter  who  had  the  best  dowry  m  Issoudyn.  [A  Bad^ 
dor's  E^tnblmhment.] 

Godefroid.  known  only  by  his  given  name ;  Ijoru  alx>ut  1S06, 
probably  at  Paris;  son  of  a  wfmlthv  merchant ;  e*iuf*at4Hl  at  the 
Liuutard  Institution;  naturall)^  feeble,  morall}'  and  physi- 
cally; trird  his  hand  ot  and  made  a  faiUirr*  of:  law,  govern- 
mental work^  letters,  pleasure,  jcnu'iudism,  politics  and  mar- 
riage. At  the  clost*  of  1836  he  found  hims*4f  fxior  and  for-* 
aakeaj  Uiereupon  he  tried  to  pay  hi«  debt^  and  live  peonomi- 
fjdly.  Hp  left  Chausti^MrAniin  and  tm>k  up  Ijtij  aVwKle  on 
nio  Chanoines4?e,  where  he  became  one  of  Mme.  de  la  Chan- 
ti'ries'  boanler^,  kmnvn  as  the  "Brothi*rluHKl  of  the  Consola- 
tion/* Tlie  reconnnendation  of  the  MonegcKLs,  !>ankcrs,  led  to 
hi^  mlmission.  Ab^ie  de  Veze,  Montaiiran,  Treanes,  Alain,  and 
alK>\'e  tdl  the  barnrieas  itiitiate<l  him,  coached  him,  and 
entnistetl  to  him  various  charitable  missions.  Among  others, 
atx^iut  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  t^iok 
fbari^e  of  and  relievcnl  the  frightful  poverty  of  the  Bourtacs 
and  the  Merps,  the  heatl  of  which  as  an  imperial  Judge  in  1K09 
|mii  M4'nh*HCi'<l  Mme*  dt>  la  Clianterie  and  her  daughter.  Alter 
lie  snco^*eded  witli  this  gem^n>u.^  undertaking,  GodefTOid  was 
admitted  to  the  Brotherhotxl.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History,] 

Godenars  {Abl>6  de),  bom  about  1796;  one  of  the  vioain^ 
gc*tu'nd  of  the  archbishop  of  BisaTiQtm  lietween  1830  and  1S40* 
Fmm  1S35  on  he  tried  Xn  get  a  biahf>prle.  One  evening  he  was 
prc5^*nt  at  the  aristiicratic  Hah  jo  oi  tht?  Watt«»%'ilU^i  at  the 
time  of  the  sudden  flight  of  *\lbert  Savarus,  causcfl  i^^'  tlu  ir 
yoimg  daughter.      [Allien  8a varus.] 

Godescbal  (Fran<^^if«-Cliiiide-Marie),  bom  about  1804.  lo 
I8i8»  al  Paris,  he  was  thin!  clerk  in  the  law  office  of  Derville, 
me  Viviemie,  when  the  nnfortimatc  Chabcrt  appeared  upon 
th**  Hcime.  [r  '  ^  '  ImlK^rt.]  In  1820»  then  f<  ■  ^  ^  and 
poor,  he  and  h  i ,  the  dancer  Mariette,  to  v  ■    wm 

dc  voti^?d,  li\  ixl  OD  ftu  eighth  floor  on  rue  Vielle-du-Tejnple .     He 
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had  already  given  evidence  of  a  practical  temperament,  inde- 
pendent and  self-seeking,  but  upright  and  capable  of  generous 
outbursts.  [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.]  In  1822,  having 
risen  to  second  clerk,  he  left  Maltre  Derville  to  become  head- 
clerk  in  Desroches*  office,  who-  was  greatly  pleased  with  him. 
Godoschal  even  undertook  to  reform  Oscar  Husson.  [A 
Start  in  Life.]  Six  years  later,  while  still  Dcsroches'  head- 
clerk,  he  drew  up  a  petition  wherein  Mme.  d'Espard  prayed  a 
guardian  for  her  husband.  [The  Commission  in  Lunacy.] 
Under  I^ouis  Philippe  he  became  one  of  the  advocates  of  Paris 
iind  paid  half  his  fees — 1840- -proposing  to  pay  the  other  half 
with  the  doAvry  of  Celeste  Colleville,  whose  hand  was  refused 
him,  despite  the  recommendation  of  Cardot  the  notary.  Was 
engaged  for  PejTadc,  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  near  the 
Madeleine.  [The  Middle  Qasses.]  About  1845  Godeschal 
was  still  practicing,  and  numbered  among  his  clients  the 
Camusots  dc  Marvulle.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Godeschal  (Marie),  born  alxmt  1804.  She  miuntained, 
almost  all  her  life,  the  nearest  and  most  tender  relations  \n\h 
her  brother  Godeschal  the  notar}\  Without  relatives  or 
means,  she  kept  house  with  him  in  1820,  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  a  house  on  rue  Viellc-du-Tomple,  Paris.  Ambition  and 
love  for  her  ]:)rother  caused  her  to  Ixjcome  a  dancer.  She 
had  studied  her  profession  from  her  tenth  year.  The 
famous  Vestris  instructed  her  and  predicted  great  things  for 
her.  lender  the  name  of  Mariotte,  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Her 
success  displea.sc*d  the  famous  B6grand.  In  Januar^^  1821, 
her  angelic  Iwauty,  maintained  despite  her  profession,  opened 
to  her  the  doors  of  the  Op^ra.  Then  she  had  lovers.  The  aristo- 
cratic and  elegant  Maufrigneuse  protected  her  for  several  years. 
Mariette  also  favored  Philippe  Rridau  and  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  a  theft  committed  by  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
cont<'nd  with  Maufrigneas(\  Four  montlis  later  sIhj  went  to 
I^ondon,  where  she  won  the  rich  nK^nln^rs  of  the  House  .of 
Lords,  and  returned  as  premiere  to  the  Academy  of  Music. 
She  was  intimate  with  Florentine  CabiroUe,  who  often  receivcnl 
in  the  Marais.     Tliere  it  was  that  Mariette  kept  Oscar  Husson 
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out  of  serious  trouble.  Mariette  attended  many  festivities. 
And  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  she  was  still  a 
leading  %ure  iu  the  Oi>6ra.  [A  Baeaelor's  Establishment. 
A  Start  in  life.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan^e  Life*  Cousin 
PoQsJ 

Godixif  under  Louk  Philippe,  a  Parisian  bourgeois  engaged 
in  a  lively  dispute  mth  a  friend  of  La  Palf^rine'a.  [A  Prince 
of  Rjhemia.] 

Godin  (La),  peasant  woman  of  Conches,  Burgundy,  about 
1823^  whose  cow  Vermichel  threatened  to  seiae  for  the  Comte 
de  Montcornet.     [The  Peasantrj\] 

Godtvet,  recorder  nf  registry  of  Arcia-sur-Aubc  in  1839* 
Tlirough  the  scheniing  of  PigouVt  he  was  chosen  m  one  of  the 
two  agents  for  an  elect^riral  iaet'tiii|r  called  by  Simon  Ci^uet, 
on«  of  the  caTulidates,  and  presidetl  over  by  Phil<5as  B*mu- 
viHage.     [The  MeralxT  for  Arcis  ] 

GodoUo  (Crnntesse  Toma  de),  pnibably  a  Hungarian; 
poliee  spy  reporting  to  Oorenthi.  Was  or*ic*re«l  to  prevent 
♦he  marriage  of  Tli6odoBe  de  la  Peyrade  am]  Celeste  0>lleville, 
To  acoompltsh  this  she  went  to  live  io  the  TluuUlen^'  honsep 
l*aris^  in  1810,  cultivated  them  and  finally  nile*]  them.  Bho 
!*ometime3  a't^umcil  the  name  of  Mme*  Komorn.  Her  mt  aiid 
beauty  exercised  a  pa^ssing  effect  upon  Peyra^le.  [The 
Middle  Ctaflsea.] 

Coguelati  infantn^man  of  the  first  Empire*  entered  the 
Guard  in  lSl2j  was  decorated  by  Napoleon  on  the  battlefield 
of  Valontina;  retumetl  during  the  Restoration  to  the  tillage 
of  Is^re,  oLuhieh  Ikiias'^ts  was  mayor,  ami  became  postman, 
[The  Ooimtr\'  Doctor] 

Gohitr,  goltbmith  to  tliv  King  of  IVance  in  1824;  8up|Jied 
l^matx>th  llaudoyer  with  the  nionstrauce  with  whicli  she 
dffioratiMi  the  clmrch  itf  Saint  Paul,  in  order  to  biijig  about 
Isidore  Baudoyer's  jiromotion  in  office*  [Tlie  Government 
Qerks.] 

Gomez,  captain  of  the  '*Haiut  Ferdinand/'  a  S\rA  ii,^ 

which  in  l$M  con%Tvcd  the  nrwl} -enrirlietl  Martju:-  ,.  - 
mont  from  America  to  Franee.    Gomez  wai  boarded  by  a 
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Columbian  corsair  whose  captain,  the  Parisian,  ordered  him 
cast  overboard.    [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Gondiand  (Abb^),  confessor,  under  the  Restoration,  at  Paris, 
of  the  Duchesse  Antoinette  de  Langeais,  whose  exoeUent 
dinners  and  petty  sins  he  dealt  with  at  his  ease  in  her  salon 
where  Montriveau  often  found  him.     [The  Thirteen.] 

Gondreville  (Malin,  his  real  name;  more  frequently  known 
as  the  Comtc  de),  born  in  17G3,  probably  at  Arcis-sur-Aube. 
Short  and  stout ;  grandson  of  a  mason  employed  by  Marquis 
de  Simeuse  in  the  building  of  the  Gondreville  ch&tcau;  only 
son  of  the  owner  of  a  house  at  Arcis  where  dwelt  his  friend 
Gr^vin  in  1839.  On  the  recommendation  of  Danton,  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  attorney  at  the  ch&telet,  Paris,  in  1787. 
Head  clerk  for  Mattre  Bordin  in  the  same  city,  the  same  year. 
Returned  to  the  countr>'  two  years  later  to  become  a  lai^yer  at 
lYoyes.  Became  an  obscure  and  cowardly  member  of  the 
Convention.  Acquired  the  friendship  of  Talleyrand  and 
Fouch6,  in  June,  1800,  under  singular  and  opportune  circum- 
stances. Successively  and  rapidly  became  tribime,  coun- 
cilor of  state,  count  of  the  Empire — created  Gomte  de  Gondre- 
ville— and  finally  senator.  As  councilor  of  state,  Gondre- 
ville devoted  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  code. 
He  cut  a  dash  at  Paris.  He  had  purchased  one  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  Faubourg  Saint-Clernuiin  and  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Sibuelle,  a  wealthy  contractor  of  "shatly"  char- 
acter whom  Gondreville  made  co-receiver  of  Aube,with  Marion. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  during  the  Director^"  or  the 
Consulate.  Three  children  were  the  result  of  this  union: 
Charles  de  Gondreville,  Marc^chale  de  Carigliano,  Mme. 
Francois  Keller.  In  his  own  interest,  Malin  attached  himself 
to  Bonaparte.  T^ater,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
Dulx^is,  the  j)refect  of  j)olice,  Gondreville  selfishly  simulated 
a  false  generosity  and  asked  that  the  Hautc*serrc*s  and 
Sinieusos  be  strik(Mi  from  the  list  of  tin*  proscribed.  After- 
wards they  were  falsely  accused  of  ki(lriaj)ping  him.  As 
senator  in  1809,  Malin  gave  a  grand  ball  at  Paris,  when  ho 
vainly  awaited  the  EmiKTor's  apj>earanee,  and  when  Mme. 
de  Lansac  reconciled  the  Soulanges  family.     Louis  XVIIL 
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made  him  peer  of  France,    His  wide  experience  and  owner- 
ship  of    many   secrets    aided    Ooiidre\illc,    whose    eoujisels 
hindered  Decazes  and  helped  VUiye,    Charl^^  X.  disliked  him 
becau^  he  renminbi  too  intimate  mth  Talleyrand.     Under 
Louis  Philippe  this  bontl  was  rclaxt^^I.     The  July  monarchy 
heaped  honors  npon  him  by  making  him  jxx^r  onee  mntt). 
One  evening  in  18^33  he  met  at  the  home  of  the  Frinct-ssc  dc 
Cadu^an,  llenri  fie  Marsay,  the  prime  minister,  who  had  an 
[  inexhaustible  fund  of  political  storic*s,  new  to  idl  the  company 
l&ave  GondreviUe.     He  was  much  engrosstn:!  with  the  elections 
[  of  1839,  and  gave  his  iniluencc  to  his  grandson,  ChaHea 
I  Keller,  for  Arcis,    He  eoncerneil  himself  little  with  the  can- 
I  dklates,    who    were     finally    elected;     Dorlange-Sallenauve, 
Phil^as  Beauvisage,    Tiailles  and  Gi^iet*     [The  Gondmville 
Myster>*.    A  Start  m  Ufe*    Domestic  Peace.    The  MeinlxT 
llorArcis,] 

I     GondreviUe  (Comtesse  Malin  de),  born  SibueUe;  wife  of 

|ron*gijing;  person  whose  complete  insignificance  w^as  mani' 
'  fest  at  the  great  ball  given  in   I'aris  by  the  count  in  1809. 
[Domi^tic  Peace,] 

I  GondreviUe  (Charles  de),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  sulj- 
I lieutenant  of  driigoons  in^lSlS-  Young  and  wealthy,  he 
Idit^d  in  the  Spanish  campaign  «if  1823,  His  death  caused 
E^at  sorrow  to  his  mistress,  Mme*  CoUcville*  [Tlie  Middle 
iClaaees.] 

k  Gondruif  born  in  1774,  in  the  department  of  Islsre,  Con- 
kcnpted  m  1792  ami  put  in  the  artiUery.  \Xm  in  the  Italian 
Iftnd  Egyptian  campaigns  under  Bonaparte,  m  a  prisate, 
Land  returned  east  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  I**nr<jlled, 
[during  the  Empire,  in  the  pontocm  corps  of  the  Guard,  lie 
Imarched  through  Uennany  atitl  Ruse*ia;  wa^  in  the  battle 
[»t  B4r68iiia  aiding  to  build  the  bridge  by  which  the  n?mnant 
hot  th©  army  c$eai>c<l;  with  forty-one  comrades,  received  the 
mrabe  of  General  Ebl^  wiio  singled  him  out  particularly. 
rEetum<Hl  to  Wihm,  m  the  only  survivc>r  of  the  mrpB  aftrr 
Lthe  death  of  Ebld  and  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  Bestoralion. 
It'niilile  to  read  or  write,  ch«af  and  decrepit^  Goudrin  for- 
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lornly  left  Paris  which  had  treated  him  inhospitably,  and 
returned  to  the  village  in  Dauphin^,  where  the  mayor,  Dr. 
Benassis,  gave  him  work  as  a  ditcher  and  continued  to  aid 
him  in  1829.    [The  Country  Doctor.] 

Gondrin  (AbW),  young  Parisian  priest  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Exquisite  and  eloquent 
Knew  the  Thuilliers.    [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Gondureau,  assumed  name  of  Bibi-Lupin. 

Gonore  (La),  widow  of  Moses  the  Jew,  chief  of  the  south-j 
em  rouleursy  in  May,  1830;  mistress  of  Dannepont  the  thief' 
and  assassin;  ran  a  house  of  ill-repute  on  rue  Sainte-Barbe 
for  Mme.  Nourrisson.    [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Gordes  (Mademoiselle  de),  at  the  head  of  an  aristocratic 
salon  of  Alengon,  about  1816,  while  her  father,  the  aged 
Marquis  de  Gordes,  was  still  living  with  her.  [Jealow^es 
of  a  Coimtry  Town.] 

Gorenflot,  mason  of  Venddme,  who  walled  up  the  closet 
concealing  Mme.  de  Merret's  lover,  the  Spaniard  Bagos  de 
F6r6dia.    [La  Grande  Bret^che.] 

Gorenflot,  probably  posed  for  Quasimodo  of  Hugo's 
"  Notre-Dame."  Decrepit,  misshapen,  deaf,  diminutive,  he 
lived  in  Paris  about  1839,  and  was  organ-blower  and  bell- 
ringer  in  the  church  of  Saint-Tjouis  en  Tile.  He  also  acted 
as  messenger  in  the  confidential  financial  correspondence 
between  Bricheteau  and  Dorlange-Sallenauve.  [The  Mem- 
ber for  Arcis.] 

Goriot,^  (Jean-Joachim),  born  about  1750;  started  as  a 
porter  in  the  grain  market.  During  the  first  Revolution, 
although  he  had  received  no  education,  but  having  a  trad- 
er's instinct,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  vermicelli  and 
made  a  fortune  out  6f  it.  Thrift  and  fortune  favored  him 
imder  the  Terror.  He  passed  for  a  bold  citizen  and  fierce 
patriot.  Prosperity  enabled  him  to  marry  from  choice  the 
only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Brie,  who  died  young 

*  Two  Parisian  theatres  and  five  authors  have  depicted  Gorlofsllfe  on  the  staee; 
March  6,  1835,  at  the  Vaudeville,  Ancelot  and  PhuI  Dupont;  the  same  year,  the 
month  following,  at  the  Variet<5s.  Th6aulon.  Alexis  de  Comberousse  and  Jaime  Fire. 
Also  the  Bat^f  Onu  of  a  carnival  in  a  succeeding  year  bore  the  name  of  Q<^oC 
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and  adored.  Upon  their  two  children,  Anastasie  and  Det- 
phine,  lie  lavishal  aU  the  teiiderneeB  of  which  their  mother 
iiiid  been  the  recipient^  epoiliiig  them  with  fine  Uiings.  Go- 
riot's  p'iefs  date  front  the  day  he  set  eacl^  up  in  housekeeping 
in  magnifieeiit  fashion  on  ChanHH^eH:rAntin.  Far  from 
l^eiJtK  grateful  for  \\h  jRTuniar)'  sacrifices,  his  juina-in*law^ 
Ili^taud  and  Nucingea,  and  his  daughters  thenLselves,  were 
aflhained  of  hb  bourgetiU  exterior.  In  1813  he  had  retired 
ea'Jdened  and  inipovortehed  to  the  Vaviquer  l>oardiu|it-hi>u&e 
on  rue  Nenve-Bainte41eiievidve,  The  quarrek  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  the  greedy  demands  for  money  increased  and  in  1819 
followed  him  thither.  Almost  all  the  guetits  of  the  house 
and  espeemlly  Mine.  Viiuquer  herself — who^  ambitious  de- 
ni^m  uptin  hun  Iiad  come  to  naught — ^uiiited  in  }X'n*eiuting 
Goriotp  now  well^rngti  [H)veTty-stricken,  He  foinid  an  iigrei^ 
able  respite  M-heo  he  acted  m  a  go*between  for  the  illicit 
love  affair  of  Jlme.  tie  Xucingeu  and  Ka^stignac,  Ills  fcllow- 
lodger.  The  financial  dlstrtsti  of  Mme.  de  Kestuud,  Trailk'H* 
victim .  ga^'c  (itiriot  the  finis^hing  blow.  He  was  compelled 
Ui  give  tip  the  fimJ  luid  most  precioiiB  bit  of  his  ailver  plate, 
and  beg  the  aasiatance  of  (lobseck  the  uj^urer.  Ho  was 
rruiihetl  A  serious  at  lack  of  apoplexy  carricil  him  off. 
He  died  on  rue  Xeuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve.  Rastiguac  watched 
over  him,  and  Bianchon,  then  an  intenie,  attended  him. 
Only  two  men,  Chrii*tophe,  Mme.  A'auquer's  servant,  aiid 
Ha^^tignac,  fi>llowetI  the  remains  to  SaintrEtienne  du  Mmit 
uml  to  P^re*Lachaise.  The  empty  carriages  (»f  his  daughters 
followed  m  far  as  the  cemetery,    [Father  Goriot  J 

Goritza  (Prtiicessi*),  a  chimning  Hur^garian,  celebrated  for 
licr  heauty,  towarcb  the  end  *if  Ixmis  XV/k  reign,  and  to 
whom  the  youthful  ChcvalitT  dc  Valni?^  i)ei*anve  s^o  aUaehcHi 
that  he  came  near  fiirhtingon  her  account  with  M,  de  Uiuzuu; 
nor  could  he  ever  sptmk  of  her  without  eniotinn.  From  1816 
In  1830,  the  AleuQon  aristocracy  were  given  glmiimcij  of  Uie 
princess's  portrait,  which  adome^l  the  chevalier's  gold  snufT- 
Ikjx.    [Jealousici!  t  >f  a  C<  w  m  t  ry  T(  m^  J] 

Gorjti  (Madame),  wife  uf  the  mayor  of  Saucerre,  in  IB^Jd, 
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and  mother  of  a  daughter  "  whose  figure  threatened  to  change 
with  her  first  child/'  and  who  sometimes  came  with  her 
to  the  receptions  of  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye,  the  ''Muse  of 
the  Department."  One  evening,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  she 
heard  Lousteau  reading  ironically  fragments  of  "Olympia," 
[The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Gothard,  born  in  1788;  lived  about  1803  in  Arcis-6ur- 
Aube,  where  his  courage  and  address  obtained  for  him  the 
place  of  groom  to  Laurence  de  Cinq-Cygne.  Devoted  servant 
of  the  countess;  he  was  one  of  the  principals  acquitted  in 
the  trial  which  ended  with  the  execution  of  Michu.  [The 
Gondreville  Myster>'.]  Gothard  never  left  the  service  of 
the  Cinq-Cygne  family.  Thirty-six  years  later  he  was  their 
steward.  With  his  brother-in-law,  Poupard,  the  Ards 
tavern-keeper,  he  electioneered  for  his  masters.  [The  Mem- 
ber for  Arcis.] 

Goujet  (Abb^),  cur^  of  Cinq-Cj'gne,  Aube,  about  1792, 
discovered  for  the  son  of  Roauvisage  the  farmer,  who  were 
still  good  Catholics,  the  Greek  name  of  Phil^as,  one  of  the 
few  saints  not  abolished  by  the  new  regime.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.]  Former  abb^  of  the  Minimos,  and  a  friend  of 
Hautesorro.  Was  the  tutor  of  Adrien  and  Robert  Haute- 
serre;  enjoyed  a  game  of  boston  with  thoir  parents — 1803. 
His  political  prudence  sometimes  led  him  to  censure  the 
audacity  of  their  kinswoman,  Mile,  de  Cinq-Cygne.  Never- 
theless, he  held  his  own  with  the  persecutor  of  the  house, 
Corentin  the  police-ap:ont ;  and  attended  Michu  when  that 
victim  of  a  remarkable  trial,  known  as  "the  abduction  of 
Gondreville,"  went  to  the  scafifold.  During  the  Restoration 
he  became  Bishop  of  Troyes.     [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Goujet  (Mademoiselle),  sister  of  the  foregoing;  good- 
natured  old  maid,  ugly  and  parsimonious,  who  lived  with 
her  brother.  Almost  every  evening  she  played  boston  at 
the  Hauteserres  and  was  terrified  by  Corentin's  visits.  [The 
Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Gotilard,  mayor  of  Cinq-Cygne,  Aube,  in  1803..  Tall, 
stout  and  miserly;  married  a  wealthy  tradeswoman  of  Troyes, 
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'whaee  property,  augmented  by  all  the  laiul^of  thr  ridi  Ma^y 
of  Valdes-Preux,  adjoined  Cinq^Cygne.  Goulard  lived  in  th© 
old  abbey,  which  was  very  near  the  chateau  of  Cinq-Cygrie* 
Despite  his  revolutionary  procli^'ities,  he  elnsed  his  eyes 
to  the  actions  of  the  Hautcscrrcs  and  Simeust^  who  were 
Royalist  plotters.     [The  OofidreviUe  Wystcnr%] 

GouUrd  (Antonin),  native  of  Areis,  like  Simon  Giguet. 
Born  about  1807;  son  of  the  former  huntsman  of  the  Simtmse 
family,  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  ifiee 
preceding  bio^aphy.)  Early  left  motherless,  he  came  to 
Arcis  to  live  with  his  father,  who  abanflonetl  the  abliey  of 
Valpreux.  Went  to  the  Imperial  lyceum,  where  he  had 
Simon  Giguet  for  school-mate,  whom  he  afterwards  met  again 
on  the  benches  of  the  Law  school  at  Paris,  Obtained, 
thrtiugh  fJimtlroville,  the  Cmss  nf  the  Legion  of  Honor* 
The  royal  government  of  1830  opened  up  for  him  a  career 
in  the  public  service.  In  1839  he  became  sub-prefect  for 
Areifi-sur-Aui^e,  during  the  electoral  period.  The  delegate, 
Tmilles,  satisfied  Antoninus  rancor  against  Giguet:  his  of- 
ficial recommendations  eausecl  the  latter 's  defeat.  Both 
the  would-be  prefect  and  the  sub-prefect  vainly  sought 
the  hand  of  C6cile  Beauvisa^e.  Goularid  cultivated  the 
sodety  of  officialdom:  Marest,  Vinetj  Martener*  Michu* 
[The  MemlM?r  for  Arcis.] 

Gounod^  nephew  of  Vatel,  keeper  of  the  Monteornet  estate 
at  Aigues,  Burgundy.  Alxiut  1823  he  probably  became 
assistant  to  the  heacl-koe|K?rt  Michaud.    [The  IVasaiitry.] 

Goupil  (Jean-S^bastien-Marie),  bom  in  1802;  a  sort  of 
humplc'-ss  hunchback;  sun  rif  a  well-to-<lo  fanner.  AfteT 
running  thrtnigh  with  his  inheritanee,  in  PariM,  he  l>eeame 
head^clefk  of  the  notary  O^*mi^re-r>ionlf^,  nf  Nemr>urs — 
182(1.  On  account  of  Francis  Minnret-Levrault,  lie  an* 
noyed  in  many  way?*,  even  anonymously,  Vrsule  MirouM, 
after  the  death  of  iJr.  Minoret.  Afterwards  lie  repented 
his  actions,  repaid  thoir  insitigator,  and  suceecHUHl  the  notary, 
Cr^mi^re-Dionis.  Thanks  to  his  wit,  he  tiocame  honorable, 
itraightforward  antl  cf»mpletely  iransfoTme^L    Once  estab* 
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lished;  Goupil  married  Mile.  Massin,  eldest  daughu^r  of 
Massin-Levrault  junior,  clerk  to  the  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Nemours.  She  was  homely,  had  a  dowry  of  80,000  francs, 
and  gave  him  rickety,  dropsical  children.  Goupil  iock 
part  in  the  "  three  glorious  days "  and  had  obtained  a  July 
decoration.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  ribbon.  [Ursuk 
Mirouet.] 

Gouraud  (General,  Baron),  bom  in  1782,  probably  at 
Provins.  Under  the  Empire  he  commanded  the  Second 
regiment  of  hussars,  which  gave  him  his  rank.  The  Resto- 
ration caused  his  impoverished  years  at  Provins.  He  mixed 
in  politics  and  the  opposition  there,  sought  the  hand  and 
above  all  the  dowTy  of  Sylvie  Rogron,  persecuted  the  ap- 
parent heiress  of  the  old  maid.  Mile.  Pierrette  Lorrain — 
1827 — and,  seconded  by  Vinet  the  attorney,  reaped  in  July, 
1830,  the  fruits  of  his  cunning  liberalism.  Thanks  to  Vinet, 
the  ambitious  parvenu,  Gouraud  married,  in  spite  of  his 
gray  hair  and  stout  frame,  a  girl  of  twenty-five,  MBe.  Matifat, 
of  the  well-known  drug-firm  of  rue  des  Lombards,  who 
brought  with  her  fifty  thousand  crowns.  Titles,  offices 
and  emoluments  now  flowed  in  rapidly.  He  resumed  the 
service,  became  general,  commanded  a  division  near  the 
capital  and  obtained  a  peerage.  His  conduct  during  the 
ministry  of  Casimir  Perier  was  thus  rewarded.  Further- 
more he  received  the  grand  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
after  having  stormed  the  barricades  of  Saint-Merri,  and 
was  "delighted  to  thrash  the  bourgeois  who  had  been  an 
eye-sore  to  him "  for  fifteen  years.  [Pierrette.]  About 
1845  he  had  stock  in  Gaudisf^art's  theatre.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Gourdon  the  elder,  husband  of  the  only  daughter  of  the 
old  head-keep(T  of  streams  and  for(\sts,  Gendrin-Wattebled ; 
was  in  1823  physician  at  Soulanges  and  attended  Michaud. 
Nevertheless  he  went  among  the  best  jKH^ple  of  Soulanges, 
headed  by  Mme.  Soudry,  who  regarded  him  in  the  light 
of  an  unknown  and  neglected  savant,  when  he  was  but  a 
parrot  of  BufFon  and  Cuvier,  a  simple  collector  and  taxi- 
dermist.    [The  Peasantry.] 
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Goufdon  the  youiii^cr,  brother  of  the  precetling;  wrote  the 
poem  of  "  La  Billxifiu^ide  *'  puhlishetl  by  Bourriier,  Marriud 
tiic  ijiecc*  aiui  tmly  heLrc?88  of  Abb4  Tupin,  curd  of  SoulangcSi 
wb^re  he  himself  had  been  in  1823  clerk  for  Sarcus.  He  ixm 
wealthier  than  the  iustice.  Mme.  8ouflry  and  her  set  gave 
aciiniririg  welcome  t^^  the  poet,  preferring  him  to  Lamartine, 
with  whose  works  they  slowly  became  acquainted.  [The 
Peasantry,] 

Goussard  (Laurent)  was  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
muntci|uility  (if  Arcis-sur-Aubc.  Particular  friend  of  Daiiton, 
he  made  use  of  the  trilnuie's  influence  to  save  the  head  of 
the  e\-i!«u|>erior  of  the  Ursulines  at  Arcis^  Mother  Marie 
ilv»  Aiiges,  whose  gratitude  for  his  generous  and  skillful 
action  caused  sul^stantial  enrichmcDt  to  this  purchaser  of 
the  groimds  of  the  convent ♦  which  was  sold  as  "public  land.*' 
Thus  it  was  that  forty  years  afterwards  this  adroit  LilxTal 
owtihI  several  mills  on  the  river  Anbe,  and  was  still  at  the 
head  of  the  advancetl  I^eft  in  that  district*  The  various 
candidates  for  deputy  in  the  spring  of  1839,  Keller,  Giguet, 
Beau  visage,  Dorlange-Sallenauve,  and  the  government  agent, 
Trnilles,  tn\^ted  Goussard  with  the  consiileration  he  de&erved. 
[The  Member  for  Arcis*] 

Grados  had  in  hii^  hands  in^Xvs  of  Vergniaud  the  herder. 
By  meanB  of  funds  fnin\  Derville  the  lawyer,  Grados  was 
paid  in  1S18  by  C45lonel  tliabert,    [Colonel  Chabert.] 

Graff  f.fohannV  brother  of. a  tailor  established  in  Paris 
under  L^niig  Phihppe.  Came  himself  to  Paris  after  having 
heen  heail-waiter  in  tiie  hotel  of  GM^-on  Brunner  at  IVank* 
fort: and  ran  the  U<Mel  du  Rhin  in  rue  du  Mail  where  FriklMe 
Brunner  ami  Wilhehn  Schwab  alighted  penniless  in  1835. 
The  lamllord  obtainrxi  small  pr>sit!ons  for  the  two  young 
men;  for  the  ffinner  with  Keller^  for  the  latter  with  hb 
brother  the  tailr^r.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

GralF  fWolfgnug),  brother  of  the  foregoing,  and  rich  tailor 
of  i'aris.  at  ^hose  shop  in  1S38  Lisbeth  Fischer  f^tu^fi  out 
Wenci-jsla»  Steinbnck.  On  his  brother's  recommendation, 
be  cmployetl  Wilhclm  Bchwabi  and,  six  years  lat^r,  took  him 
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into  the  family  by  giving  him  Emilie  Graff  in  marriage. 
[Cousin  Betty.    Cousin  Pons.] 

Grancey  (AbW  de),  bom  m  1764.  Took  orders  because  of 
a  disappointment  in  love;  became  prieet  in  1786,  and  cur^ 
in  1788.  A  distinguished  prelate  who  refused  three  bish- 
oprics in  order  not  to  leave  Besangon.  In  1834  he  became 
vicar-general  of  that  diocese.  The  abb6  had  a  handsome 
head.  He  gave  free  vent  to  cutting  speeches.  Was  ac- 
quainted with  Albert  Savarus  whom  he  liked  and  aided. 
A  frequenter  of  the  Watteville  salon  he  found  out  and  re- 
buked Rosalie,  the  singular  and  determined  enemy  of  the 
advocate.  He  also  intervened  between  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle dc  Watteville.  He  died  at  the  end  of  the  i;\inter  of 
1836-37.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Grancour  (Abb4  de),  one  of  the  vicars-general  of  the  bish- 
opric of  Limoges,  about  the  end  of  the  Restoration;  and  the 
physical  antithesis  of  the  other  vicar,  the  attenuated  and 
moody  Abb6  Dutheil  whose  lofty  and  independent  liberal 
doctrines  he,  with  cowardly  caution,  secretly  shared.  Gran- 
cour frequented  the  Graslin  salon  and  doubtless  knew  of  the 
Tascheron  trtigedy.     [The  Coimtry  Parson.] 

Grandemain  was  in  1822  at  Paris  clerk  for  Desroches. 
[A  Start  in  Life.] 

Grandet  (F61ix),  of  Saumur.  born  Iwtween  1745  and  1749. 
Well-to-do  master-cooper,  pa.ssably  educated.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  Republic  he  m^irried  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
lumber  merchant,  by  whom  he  had  in  1796  (me  child,  Eugenie. 
With  their  united  capital,  h(»  bought  at  a  bargain  the  best 
vineyards  about  Saumur,  in  addition  to  an  old  abbey  and 
several  farms.  Under  the  Consulate  he  became  successively 
member  of  thv  district  government  and  mayor  of  Saumur. 
Rut  th(»  Knipin\  which  sup|>ose(l  him  to  In?  a  Jacobin,  re- 
tin^d  him  from  the  hdt(T  office,  although  he  was  the  town's 
largest  tax-payer.  Vnd(T  th(^  Restoraticm  the  despotism 
of  his  extraordinary  avarice  disturl)ed  the  jveace^of  his  family. 
His  younger  l)rother,  (luillaume,  failed  and  killed  himself, 
leaving   in  Felix's  hands  the  settlement  of   his  affairs,   and 
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Aetidlng  to  ^lim  his  son  Charles,  who  had  hastened  to  Saumufp 
not  knowing  his  father's  ruin.  Eugenie  bved  hex  mxmiii 
ami  eombated  her  father's  niggardht^essi  which  looked 
aftoT  his  own  uitereBta  to  the  iiegUct  of  hm  brother.  The 
struggle  between  Eugenie  aiid  her  father  broke  Mine,  Gran- 
det  0  heart.  The  phases  of  the  teiTible  duel  were  violent 
and  numerous.  Ffilix  Graiidet's  paa^sion  restarted  to  stratagem 
and  stubborn  force.  Death  alone  a>uld  settle  with  this 
domestic  tyrant.  In  1827,  an  octogenarian  and  worth 
seventeen  millions,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  stn>ke  of  paralysis. 
[Eugenie  Graodet.] 

Gfandtt  (Rfadame  F^lix),  wife  of  preceding;  bom  about 
1770;  daughter  of  a  rieh  lumber  merchant,  U.  de  la  Gaudi- 
mim;  married  in  the  beginning  of  the  Republic^  and  gave 
birth  to  one  child,  Eugenie,  in  1796.  In  ISOis  she  added  eon- 
wdcrabl^r  to  the  combinetl  wealth  of  tlie  family  Uirough 
two  largi!  inheritances^from  her  mother  and  M.  de  la 
Bertdli^re»  her  maternal  grandfather.  A  devout,  shrink- 
ing, InsignlBcant  creature,  bowed  beneath  the  domestic 
yoke,  Mme.  Grandet  never  left  Saumur,  where  she  died  in 
October,  1822,  of  lung  trouble,  aggravated  by  grief  at  her 
daught^s  rebellion  and  her  husband's  severity.  [Eugenie 
Grandet.] 

Gfasdet  (\letor-Aiige-Guillaume)p  younger  brother  of  F^lix 
Grandet;  became  rieh  at  Paria  in  wme-deaUng,  In  1815 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Fr6d^ric  de  Nucingen  bought  of 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bottles  of  champagne 
at  thirty  sums^  and  sold  them  at  six  francs;  the  allies  drank 
them  during  tlie  invasion— 1817-10.  [The  Firm  of  Nucingen  J 
The  beginning  of  the  Rest*nation  favored  Guillaume.  He 
iraa  the  husband  of  a  chamiing  woman,  the  natural  daughter 
of  a  great  lortl,  who  died  young  after  givirig  bun  u  ehild. 
Was  colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  j\idge  of  the  Court  of 
Cbmmeroe,  go\f?mor  of  one  of  the  arrondi&**i,*ments  of  Paris 
and  deputy.  Saumur  accused  him  of  aspiring  still  higher 
and  wifihin^  to  Iwrnnie  the  father-in-hiw  of  &  fietty  duchese 
of  the  imiKTiaJ  rour1\  The  bankrujjtey  nf  Maitre  lioguin 
was  the  partial  cause  of  the  nvin  of  Guiliatmie,  who  blew  out 
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his  brains  to  avoid  disgrace,  in  November,  1819.  In  his  last 
requests,  Guillaume  implored  his  elder  brother  to  care  for 
Charles  whom  the  suicide  had  rendered  doubly  an  orphan. 
[Eugenie  Grandet.] 

Grandet  (Charles),  only  lawful  child  of  the  forgoing; 
nephew  of  F^lix  Grandet;  born  in  1797.  He  led  at  firet  the 
gay  life  of  a  young  gallant,  and  maintained  relations  with 
a  certain  Annette,  a  married  woman  of  good  society.  The 
tragic  death  of  his  father  in  November,  1819,  astounded  him 
and  led  him  to  Saumur.  He  thought  himself  in  love  with 
his  cousin  Eugenie  to  whom  he  swore  fidelity.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  left  for  India,  where  he  took  the  name  of  Cari 
Sepherd  to  escape  the  consequences  of  treasonable  actions. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1827  enormously  wealthy,  de- 
barked at  Bordeaux  in  June  of  that  year,  accompanying 
the  Aubrions  whose  daughter  Mathilde  he  married,  and 
allowed  Eugenie  Grandet  to  complete  the  settlement  with 
the  creditors  of  his  father.  [Eugenie  Grandet.]  By  his 
marriage  he  became  Comte  d'Aubrion.  [The  Firm  of  Nu- 
cingen.] 

Grandet  (Eugdnie).'     (See  Bonfons,  Eugenie  Cruchot  de.) 

Grandlieu  (Comtesse  de),  related  to  the  Herouvilles; 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  probable 
ancestress  of  the  Grandlieus,  well  known  in  France  two 
centuries  later.     [The  Hated  Son.] 

Grandlieu  (Mademoiselle),  under  the  first  Empire  married 
an  imperial  chamberlain,  perhaps  also  the  prefect  of  One, 
and  was  received,  alone,  in  Alen9on  among  the  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  set  lorded  over  by  the  Esgrignons.  [Jealous- 
ies of  a  Country  Town.] 

Grandlieu  (Due  Ferdinand  de),  bom  about  1773;  may 
have  descended  from  the  Comtesse  de  Grandlieu  who  Uved 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  consequently  con- 
nected with  the  old  and  w^orthy  nobility  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brittany  whose  device  was  *'Caveo  non  timeo."     At  the  end 

^The  incidents  of  her  life  have  been  dramatiEed  by  Bayard  for  the  Oymnaie* 
Dramatique.  under  the  title  of  "The  Miser's  Daughter." 
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rightajnth  and  the  first  half  of  the  miieteenth  centuries, 
Fardinand  de  GrandUeu  was  the  head  of  the  elder  branchy 
wealthy  and  ducal,  of  the  house  of  Graiidlieu.  Under  the 
OfJfisulate  and  the  Empire  his  high  and  assured  rank  en- 
abled him  to  intercede  with  Talleyrand  in  behalf  of  M. 
d'Hauteaerre  and  M.  de  Simeusej  c^mpronilsed  in  the  fictitious 
abduction  of  Maliu  de  GondreviUe.  Grandliea  by  hi^  marriage 
with  an  Ajuda  of  the  elder  branch,  connected  with  the 
Barganzas  and  of  Portuguese  descent,  had  several  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom  assumed  the  veil  in  1S22.  His  other 
daughters  were  Clotilde-FrW^riqu^,  bom  in  1802;  Jos^pWne 
the  third;  Sabine  bom  in  1809;  Marie* Athenais,  bom  about 
1820,  An  uncle  by  marriage  of  Mnie,  de  Langt.ais^  he  had 
at  Paris,  in  Faubourg  Siunt-Germain,  a  hotel  where,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  the  Princesse  de  Blamont-Chauvry, 
the  Vidame  de  Pamiera  and  the  Due  de  Navarreins  assembled 
to  oonsidef  a  startling  escapade  of  Antoinette  do  Langeais, 
At  least  ten  years  later  Grancllieu  availetl  himself  of  his  in- 
timate friend  Henri  de  Cliaulieu  and  also  of  Corentin — Saint- 
Denis^ — in  order  to  stay  the  Buit  against  Lucien  do  Rubemprfi 
which  was  about  to  compromise  his  daughter  Clotilde^Fr^ 
ddrique.  [The  Gondre\ille  Myster\\  The  Thirteen.  A 
Bachelor's  Establishnient.  Mod^ts  ilignon*  Scenes  from 
a  Courtesan's  Life] 

Grandlieu  (Duchesse  Ferdinand  de),  of  Portuguese  descent, 
born  Ajuda  and  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  house  connected 
with  the  Bragauzas.  Wife  of  Ferdinand  de  Grandlieu, 
and  mother  of  several  daughters.  Of  sedentary  habits, 
proud,  pious,  good-hearted  and  bej^utiful,  she  wielded  m 
PariB  during  the  Restoration  a  eort  of  eupreraacy  over  the 
Faulx>ufg  Saint-Germain.  The  second  and  the  next  to  the 
youngest  of  her  children  gave  her  much  anxiety.  Combating 
the  liuDatiUty  of  those  about  her  she  welcomed  Rubempr^,  the 
mjjtcrr  of  her  daughter  Qotilde-FrM^rique — 1829-30.  The 
isnfortlinate  resulta  of  the  marriage  of  her  other  daughter 
8d>iney  Baronnc  Calystc  du  Cu^nic,  occupied  Mme.  de 
Crandlieu's  attention  in  1S37,  and  she  succeeded  in  jtjcon- 
«Qitig  the  young  couple,  with  the  asBistance  of  Abb6  Brosse  tt£« 
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Maxime  de  Trailles,  and  La  Palf^rine.  Her  religions  scruples 
had  made  her  halt  a  moment;  but  they  fell  like  her  political 
fidelity,  and,  with  Mmes.  d'E^pard,  de  Listomdre  and  des 
Touches,  she  tacitly  recognized  the  bourgeois  royalty,  a  few 
years  after  a  new  reign  began,  and  re-opened  the  doors  of 
her  salon.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.  Beatrix.  A 
Daughter  of  Eve.] 

Grandlieu  (Mademoiselle  de),  eldest  daughter  of  the  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Grandlieu,  took  the  veil  in  1822.  [A 
Bachelor's  Elstablishment.    Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Grandlieu  (Clotilde-Fr6d6riquc  de),  born  in  1802;  second 
daughter  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Grandlieu;  a  long, 
flat  creature,  the  caricature  of  her  mother.  She  had  no 
consent  save  that  of  her  mother  when  she  fell  in  love  with 
and  wished  to  marry  the  ambitious  Lucien  de  Rubempr6 
in  the  spring  of  1830.  She  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  the 
road  to  Italy  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleu  near  Bouron 
and  under  very  painful  circumstances  the  young  man  was 
arrested  before  her  very  eyes.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.] 

Grandlieu  (Josephine  de).  (See  Ajuda-Pinto,  Marquise 
Miguel  d'.) 

Grandlieu  (Sabine  de).     (.Se^  Gu^nic,  Baronne  Calyste  du.) 

Grandlieu  (Marie-Ath^nais  de).  (See  Grandlieu,  Vicomtesse 
Juste  de.) 

Grandlieu  (Vicomtesse  do),  sister  of  Comte  de  Bom;  de- 
scended more  directly  than  the  duke  from  the  countess 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  1813,  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death,  the  head  of  the  younger  Grandlieu  house 
whose  device  was  "Grands  faits,  grand  lieu."  Mother  of 
Camille  and  of  Juste  de  Grandlieu,  and  the  mother-in- 
law  of  Ernest  de  Restaud.  Returned  to  France  with  Louis 
XVIII.  At  first  she  lived  on  royal  bounty,  but  afterwards 
regained  a  considerable  portion  of  her  property  through 
the  efforts  of  Maitrc  Dervillc,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Restoration.  She  was  very  grateful  to  the  lawyer,  who 
also  took  her  part  against  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  ad- 
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milted  tn  her  eonfidential  circle  and  told  her  iIk^  socrets  of 
thr  Ki?stdtid  housc*hold,  ohl'  evening  id  the  winter  of  1830 
when  Ernest  de  Restautl^  sqii  of  iIr*  0>mtcsse  Anastasie^ 
was  paying  court  to  Cainille  whom  he  finally  married.  [Scenes 
frora  a  Omrtesan's  Life.    Colonol  Chabert.     Gobseck.] 

GnmcUieu  (Camille  de).  {See  Restaud,  Qjmtessc  E>- 
nest  dtf,) 

GrandUeu  (Vicomtfe  Juste  de),  son  of  Vieomtesse  de  Grand- 
lien ;  brother  of  Cbmtesse  Erne^st  de  Hcstaud ;  cousin  and  after- 
wards husband  of  Mane-At!n?naTs  de  Grandlieu,  ci^mbinin^  by 
tins  marriage  the  fortunes  of  the  two  houses  of  Grand!  ieu 
and  obtaining  the  title  of  duke.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life,    Gohseck.] 

Grandlieu  (\1oonitessc  Juste  do)»  bom  about  1820^ 
Marie-Ath^nals  de  Grandlieu;  last  daughter  of  Due  and 
Ducliesse  de  GraD<llien;  marritHl  lo  her  cousin,  the  Vieomte 
Juste  de  Grandlieu,     She  received  at  Paris  in  the  first  days 

the  July  government,  a  young  niamed  woman  likt*  her- 

'If,  Mme.  F^lix  de  Vandenesse,  t!xen  in  the  midst  of  a  flir- 
tation with  Raoul  Nathan,  [t>cenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life,     Gobseck*     A  Daught^^r  of  Eve.] 

Groneti  deputy-mayor  of  the  second  arrondiasement  of 
Paris,  in  1818,  under  La  Billardidre.  With  bis  homely  wife 
be  was  invited  to  the  Birotteau  ball.     [O^sar  Birottcau,] 

Granetf  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Besan^on,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  In  gratitude  for  a  favor  done  him  by  Allx^rt 
Savarus  he  nominated  the  latter  for  deputy.  [Albert 
Sa  varus,] 

Gransoo  (Madame),  poor  widow  of  a  lieutenant-colont*! 
of  artillery^  killed  at  J4na,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Athanase. 
From  1816  she  lived  at  Nti.  8  rue  du  Bercail  in  Alen^on, 
where  the  benevolence  of  a  distant  relative*  Mme.  du  Bous- 
quier,  put  in  her  charge  the  trnisury  of  a  nialcrnal  society 
against  infanticide,  and  brought  her  into  contact,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  with  the  woman  who  afterwards 
became  Hme<  Th^orc  Gaillard.  [Jealousies  of  a  Country 
Town] 
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Granson  (Athanase),  son  of  the  preceding;  bom  in  1793; 
subordinate  in  the  mayor's  office  at  Alen9on  in  charge  of 
registry.  A  sort  of  poet,  liberal  in  politics  and  filled  with 
ambition;  weary  of  poverty  and  overfloijving  with  grandiose 
sentiments.  In  181 6  he  loved,  with  a  passion  that  his  common- 
sense  combated,  Mme.  dii  Bousquier,  then  Mile.  Connon, 
his  senior  by  more  than  seventeen  years.  In  1816  the  mar- 
riage dreaded  by  him  took  place.  He-could  not  brook  the 
blow  and  drowned  himself  in  the  Sarthe.  He  was  mourned 
only  by  his  mother  and  Suzanne  du  Val-Noblc.  [Jealousies 
of  a  Country  Town.]  Nevertheless,  eight  years  after  it  was 
said  of  him:  "The  Athanase  Gransons  must  die,  withered 
up,  like  the  grains  which  fall  on  barren  rock."  [The  Govern- 
ment Clerks.] 

Granville  (Comte  de)  had  a  defective  civil  status,  the  or- 
thography of  the  name  varying  frequently  through  the  in- 
sertion of  the  letUT  "d"  between  the  **n"  and  "v."  In  1805  at 
an  advanced  age  ho  lived  at  Bayeux,  where  he  was  probably 
born.  His  father  was  a  president  of  the  Norman  Parliament. 
At  Bayeux  the  Comte  married  his  son  to  the  wealthy 
Ang^lique  Bontems.     [A  Second  Home.] 

Granville  (Vicomte  de),  son  of  Comte  de  Granville,  and 
comte  upon  his  father's  death;  born  about  1779;  a  magistrate 
through  family  tradition.  Under  the  guidance  of  Cam- 
bac^rds  he  passed  through  all  the  administrative  and  judicial 
grades.  He  studied  with  Maitrc  Bordin,  defended  Michu 
in  the  trial  resulting  from  the  "  Gondrcville  Mystery,"  and 
learned  officially  and  officiously  of  one  of  its  results  a  short 
time  after  his  marriage  with  a  young  girl  of  Bayeux,  a  rich 
heiress  and  the  acquirer  of  extensive  public  lands.  Paris 
was  generally  the  theatre  for  the  brilliant  career  of  Maftre 
Granville  who,  during  the  Empin^  left  the  Augustin  quai 
where  he  had  lived  to  take  up  his  abode  with  his  wife  on 
the  ground-floor  of  a  mansion  in  the  Marais,  between  rue 
Vielle-du-T(^mple  and  two  Neuve-Saiiit-FranQois.  He  became 
successively  advocatc^goneral  at  the  court  of  the  Seine, 
and  president  of  one  of  it.s  chambers.  At  this  time  a  domestic 
drama  was  being  (»nacted  in  his  life.     Hampered  in  hb  open 
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and  broatl-minded  nature  by  the  bigoiry  of  Mme,  de  Gran- 
ville, he  Bought  domestic  happiness  outi^ide  his  home,  thotigh 
he  already  had  a  family  of  four  children.  He  had  met 
Caroline  Crochan:!  on  me  du  Tourniquet-Sainl-Jean.  He 
installed  her  on  rue  Taitbont  and  found  in  this  relation^  though 
H  wm  of  brief  duration,  the  happini^e  vainly  sought  in  hia 
prnper  home.  Granville  screened  this  fleeting  joy  under 
tlie  name  of  Roger,  A  daughter  Eug4nie»  and  a  son  Charles, 
were  born  of  this  adulterous  nnion  which  was  ended  by  the 
liesertion  of  Mile,  Crochard  and  tbe  ndseonduct  of  Oiarles. 
Tntil  the  death  of  Mme.  Crochard,  the  mother  of  Caroline, 
(jrannlle  was  able  to  keep  up  appearances  before  his  wife, 
Thtis  it  happened  that  he  aeeompanied  her  to  the  country, 
Beine-et-Oise,  when  he  assisted  M.  d'Albon  and  M.  de  Suey. 
The  remainder  of  Granville's  life,  after  his  wife  and  his 
mbtress  left  hbn,  was  passed  in  comparative  solitude  in 
the  society  of  intimate  friends  like  Octave  de  Bauvan  and 
S>6riz\\  Hard  work  and  honors  partially  consoled  him. 
His  request  as  attorney -general  catiscd  the  reinstatement 
of  C^ar  Birotteau,  one  of  the  tenants  at  No.  397  rue  Saint- 
Honor^.  He  and  his  wife  liad  been  invited  to  the  famous 
ball  given  by  Birotteau  more  than  three  years  previously. 
As  attorney -general  of  the  C^un  of  CaHsation,  Granville 
secretly  protect^  Rulx'inpr^  during  the  poet'u  famoiis 
trial,  thus  drawing  upon  hintself  the  powerful  afTeclion  of 
Jacques  CoUin,  efinnterhalance^t  by  the  enmity  of  Am^lie 
CamuBDt.  The  Revolution  of  July  upheld  Granville's  high 
rank.  He  wm  |>eer  of  Fran(*e  under  the  new  r{*gime,  owniiig 
and  occupying  a  sntall  niansinn  on  rue  Saint-I^a^Bare,  or 
traveling  in  Italy.  At  this  time  he  was  one  of  Dr,  Bianchon'a 
patients.  [The  Gondreville  My©t4'r>%  A  Second  Home. 
lannvi^L  C^sar  Birotteau,  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
I  jfe*     A  I  laughter  of  Eve.     Cousin  Pons,] 

Grmnvtile  (rointesse  Ang^4i(|ue  de),  wife  of  preceding,  and 
daughter  of  Bon  terns,  a  farmer  arid  sort  of  Jacobin  whom 
the  RevolufHin  enn*4ied  through  the  purchase  of  evacuated 
propc*rty  at  low  pricrs.  She  was  Ix^m  at  Bayeux  in  1787, 
fljid  received  from  her  mother  a  very  bigoted  education. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  she  married  the  son  of  one 
of  the  neighbors  of  the  family,  then  Vicomte  and  later  Comte 
de  Granville;  and,  under  the  influence  of  Abb^  Fontanon, 
she  maintained  at  Paris  the  manners  and  customs  of  an 
extreme  devotee.  She  thus  evoked  the  infidelity  of  her 
husband  who  had  begun  by  simply  neglecting  her.  Of  ha 
four  children  she  retained  charge  of  the  education  of  her 
two  daughters.  She  broke  off  entirely  from  her  husband 
when  she  discovered  the  existence  of  her  rival,  Mile,  de  Belle- 
feuille — Caroline  Crochard — and  returned  to  Bayeux  to  end 
her  days,  remaining  to  the  last  the  austere,  stingy  sanctified 
creature  who  had  formerly  been  scandalized  by  the  opennesB 
of  the  affair  of  Montriveau  and  Mme.  de  Langeais.  She  died 
in  1822.  [A  Second  Home.  The  Thirteen.  A  Daughter  of 
Eve.] 

Granville  (Vicomte  de),  elder  son  of  the  preceding.  Was 
reared  by  his  father.  In  1828  he  was  deputy-attorney  at 
Limoges,  where  he  aftenvards  became  advocate-general. 
He  fell  in  love  with  V6ronique  Graslin,  but  incurred  her 
secret  disfavor  by  his  proceedings  against  the  aasassin 
Tascheron.  The  vicomte  had  a  career  almost  identical 
with  that  of  his  father.  In  1833  he  was  made  first  president 
at  Orleans,  and  in  1844  attorney-general.  Later  near 
Limoges  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  which  moved  him 
deeply:  the  public  confession  of  V^ronique  Graslin.  The 
vicomte  had  unknowingly  been  the  executioner  of  the  chAte- 
laine  of  Mont^gnac.  [A  Second  Home.  A  Daughter  of 
Eve.     The  Countrj'^  Parson.] 

Granville  (Baron  Eugene  de),  younger  brother  of  the  fore- 
going. King's  attorney  at  Paris  from  May,  1830.  Three 
years  later  ho  still  held  this  office,  when  he  informed  his 
father  of  the  arrest  of  a  thief  named  Charles  Crochard,  who 
was  the  count's  natural  son.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.     A  Second  Home.] 

Granville  (Marie- Angdlique  de) .  (See  Vandenesse,  Comtesse 
Fflix  de.) 

Granville  (Marie-Eugenie  de).  (See  Tillct,  Madame  Fer- 
dinand du.) 
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Gfadtn  (Pii*rre),  bum  in  1775.  An  Auvergnat,  ccua* 
patriot  and  friend  of  8au\iat,  whose  daughter  V^roniqiie 
he  married  in  18*22.  He  began  aa  bank-clerk  with  Gn*HSt^te 
tfe  Porret,  a  fu^t-class  firm  of  the  town.  A  man  of  business 
and  a  hard  worker  he  liecanie  succ^essor  t^  his  employers. 
His  fortune,  increased  by  lucky  speculations  with  Br^zae, 
enabled  him  to  buy  one  of  the  finest  plat^js  in  the  chief  city 
of  Haute-Vienne.  But  he  \xm  not  able  to  win  his  wife*s 
heftrt.  His  physical  unattractivenests,  added  to  by  his 
«ftrel€ssn^s  and  ^ndini^  avarice,  were  complicated  by  a 
dipinestic  tyranny  which  soon  showcfl  it«elf.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  was  only  the  legal  father  of  a  son  named  Francis, 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  this  fact,  for^  in  the  capacity  of  juror 
in  the  Court  of  Assisse^  dealing  vnth  the  fat<*  of  Tascheron, 
the  real  father  of  the  child »  he  urged  but  m  vain  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner.  Tw^o  years  after  the  boy's  birth 
and  the  execution  of  the  mother*^  lover,  in  April,  1831^ 
Pierre  Graslin  diod  of  weakness  and  grief*  The  July  Revo- 
Intton  anddenly  breaking  forth  had  shaken  his  financial 
standings  which  was  regainwl  only  with  an  effort.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  he  bad  bought  Mout^gnac  from  the  Navar- 
reins,    [The  Country  Parson] 

Grasliii  (Madame  Pierre),  wife  of  preceding;  bom  V^omque 
Sauviat,  at  Limoges  in  May,  1802;  beautiful  in  spite  of  traoes 
of  small-pox;  had  had  the  sjx^iled  though  simple  childhood 
of  an  only  daughter.  When  twenty  she  married  Pierre 
Graalin.  Soon  after  marriage  her  ingenuous  nature,  romantic 
and  refined,  suffered  in  secret  from  the  harsh  tyranny  of 
the  man  whose  name  she  bore.  V6ronique,  however,  held 
aloof  from  the  gallants  who  frequented  her  salon^  especially 
the  Vioomte  de  Granville.  8he  had  Wcome  the  secret 
mistress  of  J,-F,  Tascheron,  a  porcelain  worker.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  eloping  with  him  when  a  crime  pommitt>ed 
by  him  was  discovered.  Mme.  Gra^ltn  suffered  the  most 
poigoaot  anguish,  gi^Hng  birth  to  th^  child  of  the  condemned 
man  at  the  %*ery  moment  when  the  father  was  led  to  execution. 
She  inflicted  up«m  hciiielf  l\w  bitlerest  flagi'Uations.  She 
could  devote  hei^lf  more  freely  to  penance  after  her  hus- 
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Sie  left 
l-ZZTtC'i:.  — j^rr-  -iiir  ^uTr  v?^^f  Tiiv  famoiB 
r  -  rnif  I-  -  -J;!?  TiraK'.  Z^  soizdeiL  rctnm 
:  ^r  -• -^  -fi-T  j=r  lie  inai  biuw.  Still 
■zr  -fL  iji:  -  r=x  ac»:Tir  -iie  niu?]i  of  Denise 
Z--1  .^r^erir^  -.rrar:!-  ^Tr»  jgar  sou.  into  thdr 
fieefnizx.  rr:  i=:z4-z^iz.r  ".e'^'icSrS  :£S?ined  ro  keep  alive 
Jtr  zi--^z-r-  -iL-L  ^-  .'-irrzx  ijc  sanmts'  -if  1*W  after 
r.rj:-a=iiLS  -  7'-^-  ~  "^^  ::i?9Ki£e  r  Bianchon.  DutfajeiL 
liniL—I^.  i"^".  -^^t:;— ii  iHii  3«  nneT  xht!  TPce  ail  seized 
Tir:-.  j*:n-..r^n  z  in-   .-zi^rrzrts  iv  r  .ii**.    Tbe  Coantry  Parson.] 

Gf3Bxxi  7Tiz  -i  :.-t:i  ^r  L-zi-.c?*  in  AncTst.  1S9.  Only 
?hi:  :  "rT^ni:. -.r  ^risiln.  .t-tra.  ^m  ^  ?u;i:>g  Grasiiii.  but 
aar-ira-.  ^-n  :  T -7  ri=-*::r]r  n.  He  ".ccr  lis  !e«al  father 
rr-  -=^^11^  ii'-fT  iir  .JTT..  izw  IIS  :Ef7tner  tiurteeri  veara 
.ari^r  ZZr  ~:t.  r  \I-  Z-irin.  lis  ^laremai  zrazuiniotfaer 
y-Tf^  T-aii-^ar.  iriii  il:-  ~^  iJ  "iie  Jrw^ire  Gourds  watched 
'-,'''=ir  -^    :•  -::r*  ♦:  ir  ^iLCTetrrai'.     Tbe  Cccntiy  Parson.] 

GrasBet.  .ailir  izii  t-:«.-^':«-  r  :i  l^Mirhani.  On  the  demand 
a  l*rr.»-'-  7'^-!:t:r  izii  :"  r^"er*5  ad-rioe.  in  IS3S.  he  ar- 
r-**--:  "^   '?'---!:•  -k  Ji  7ir-^  izii  '.:^:k  him  to  Oichy  prison. 

-n-riiiT'-rziircr  ::  the  Guard,  seriously 
ril'j.  ttrz:?!'  nei  ind  decorated.  Time  of 
t*^'  azie  tie  rlobist  banker  in  Saumur, 
ri.r-?  -vher*?  he  !•  reared  with  the  purpoee 
r-  ir^**r  af  Airs  f  the  suicide,  Guillaume 
-  :.•;  -"i.-  l^itrr  niade  a  deputy.  Although 
:S.j  he  o  n->rive\i  a  pass»ion  for  Florine,  a 
pTf'X^  y  ^:trf-f-j*  o:  the  Thedrre  du  Madame/  to  the  havoc  of 
hw  fM^.'ir.fr.     [E-:z'^nie  Grande:.] 

Crassins  ^Madarr.e  de;?  .  born  about  1780:  wife  of  fore- 
^oifijr,  ^ivirijr  hirn  two  children:  spent  most  of  her  life  at 
8a«irniir.  Her  hiL-.band's  pVition  and  sundr>'  physical 
diftrrnw  whirh  nhe  was  able  tr>  preser\'e  till  nearly  her  for- 
tieth year  f-nablerl  her  to  shine  somewhat  in  society.     With 

I  'tht*  ttunt^.  *A  rhui  thf^atr**  vru  changed,  in  1830,  to  Gymiiaafr-Dnmatique. 
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the  Cruchotj  »he  oUen  vislk*d  the  Grandet^,  and,  like  the 
family  af  the  Prcsidt^nt  de  Donjons,  she  drcatned  of  mating 
Eugenie  with  htT  mm  Adnlphe,  The  dtssipaU*d  lifr  of  her 
huBband  at  Paris  and  the  combination  of  the  Cruchots  upset 
her  plajis.  Nor  was  slie  able  tn  do  much  for  her  daughter. 
However,  deprived  of  much  of  her  property  and  making 
the  test  of  thin^,  Mme.  des  Grassins  continued  unaidetl 
the  management  of  the  bank  at  Baumur,  [Eugenie  Graiidet*] 
Grassins  (Adolphe  des),  born  in  1797,  son  of  M.  and  Mm€* 
des  Grassms;  studied  law  at  Paris  where  he  lived  in  a  lavish 
way,  A  caller  at  the  Nucingens  where  he  met  Charles 
Grandet.  Returned  to  Saumnr  in  1819  and  vainly  courted 
Eugenie  Grandet.  Fioally  he  returned  to  Paris  and  re- 
joined hb  father  whose  wild  life  he  imitat^Ki.  [Eugenie 
Grandet,] 

Grassou  (Pierre),  born  at  Fougdres,  Brittany,  in  1796. 
Son  of  a  Veudean  peasant  and  militant  Royalist,  Removing 
at  an  early  age  to  Paris  he  began  as  clerk  to  a  paint-dealer 
who  was  from  Maycnne  and  a  distant  relative  of  the  Or- 
gemontd.  A  mistaken  idea  led  him  tow  ard  art.  His  Breton 
stubbonmess  led  him  sticocssively  to  the  studios  of  Senfin, 
Schimier  and  'Sommervieux.  He  afterwards  studied,  but 
fruitlessly,  the  works  of  Granet  and  Drolling ;  then  he  com- 
pleted his  art  studies  with  Duval-Li<caEnus,  Grassou 
profited  nothing  by  his  work  with  these  masters,  nor -did 
his  aequaintance  with  Lora  or  Joseph  Bridau  assist  him, 
Tliough  he  could  understand  and  admire  he  lacked  the 
creative  (acuity  and  the  skill  in  execution.  For  this  reason 
Grassou,  usually  called  Foug^es  by  his  comrades,  obtained 
ttieir  wajm  support  and  succeeded  in  getting  admission, 
into  the  Salon  of  1829,  for  his  "Toilet  of  a  Condemned 
f  Chou&n/'  a  very  mediocre  painting  palpably  along  tht?  lines 
of  Gerard  Dow-.  The  work  obtained  for  him  from  Charles 
X*  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  At  last  his  canvasses 
found  purchasers,  Etie  Magus  gave  him  an  order  for  pictures 
alter  the  Flemish  sehooU  which  he  sold  to  Vervelle  as  works 
of  Dow  or  T^niers.  At  that  tune  Grassou  lived  at  No.  2 
me  de  Navarin,    He  became  the  son-in-law  of  Vervelle, 
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in  1832,  marrying  Virginie  Vervelle,  the  heiress  of  the  family, 
who  brought  him  a  dowry  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
as  well  as  country  and  city  property.  His  determined 
mediocrity  opened  the  doors  of  the  Academy  to  him  and 
made  him  an  oflScer  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1839,  and 
major  of  a  battalion  in  the  National  Guard  after  the  riots 
of  May  12.  He  was  adored  by  the  middle  classes,  becoming 
their  accredited  artist.  Painted  portraits  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Crevel  and  Thuillier  families,  and  also  of  the  director 
of  the  theatre  who  preceded  Gaudissart.  Left  many  frightful 
and  ridiculous  daubs,  one  of  which  found  its  way  into 
Topinard's  humble  home.  [Pierre  Grassou.  A  Bachelor's 
Establishment.  Cousin  Betty.  The  Middle  Classes.  Gousm 
Pons.] 

Grassou  (Madame  Pierre),  bom  Virginie  Vervelle;  red- 
haired  and  homely;  sole  heiress  of  wealthy  dealers  in  cork, 
on  rue  Boucherat.  Wife  of  the  preceding  whom  she  married 
in  Paris  in  1832.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  painted  in  this 
same  year  before  her  marriage,  which  at  first  was  a  coloriees 
study  by  Grassou,  but  was  dexterously  retouched  by  JoeefA 
Bridau.    [Pierre  Grassou.] 

Gravelot  brothers,  lumber-merchants  of  Paris,  who  pur- 
chased in  1823  the  forests  of  Aigues,  the  Burgundy  estate 
of  General  de  Montcomet.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Gravier,  paymaster-general  of  the  army  during  the  first 
Empire,  and  interested  at  that  time  in  large  Spanish  affairs 
with  certain  commanding  officers.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  he  purchased  at  twenty  thousand  francs  of  La 
Baudraye  the  office  of  tax-receiver  for  Sancerres,  which 
office  he  still  held  about  1836.  With  the  Abb6  Duret  and 
others  he  frequented  the  home  of  Mme.  Dinah  de  la  Baudraye. 
He  was  little,  fat  and  common.  His  court  made  little  way 
with  the  baroness,  despite  his  talent  and  his  worldly-wise 
ways  of  a  bachelor.  He  sang  ballads,  told  stories,  and  dis- 
played pseudo-rare  autographs.  [The  Muse  of  the  Depart- 
ment.] 

Gravier,   of   Grenoble;   heatl    of   a   family;   father-in-law 
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of  a  notaiy;  chief  of  division  of  th«  prefecture  of  Is&re  iti 
1829.  ICnew  CeneBlas  wnd  recommended  U>  him  Dr.  Benas- 
siSj  the  mayor  of  the  village  of  which  he  himself  was  oue  of 
the  benefactors,  as  the  one  to  attend  Adrien  Getiestaa-Ileaaitl, 
[The  Country  Doctor.] 

Greniai',  knoiA^  as  Fleur-de-Clen^t;  deserter  from  the  Sbcty- 
ninth  demi-brigadc ;  chauffeur  executed  in  1809,  [The  Seamy 
Sid«  of  Rbli>ry.J 

GrenouviUe,  proprietor  of  a  lai^  and  splendid  notion 
store  in  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,  al>out  1^0;  a  customer 
of  the  Bijous,  embroitlerers  also  in  business  at  Paris,  At 
thift  time  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mile.  Olympe  Bijou,  former 
mistress  of  Baron  Hulot  and  Idamore  Charrlm.  He  married 
ber  and  gave  an  income  to  her  parent£,     [Cousin  Betty,] 

Greoomrille  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom  Olympe 
Bijou »  about  1824,  In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Lnuis 
Philippe  she  lived  in  Paris  near  I^  Oourtille,  in  rue  Saint- 
Maur-du-Temple.  Was  a  pretty  but  poor  cmbroidon^r 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  poverty-stricken  family 
when  Jos4pha  Mirah  obtmned  for  her  old  Baron  Hulot  and 
a  shop.  Having  abandoned  Hulot  for  Idamore  Chardin, 
who  left  her,  Olympe  married  Grenouville  and  becAme 
a  well-known  tradeswoman.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

GfonmUe  (Arthur-Ormond,  Lord),  wealthy  Englishman; 
win  being  treated  at  MontpelUer  for  lung  troul>ie  when  the 
rupture  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Amiens  confine*!  him  to 
Tours.  About  1814  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Marquisi*  VicUir 
d'iViglemont,  whom  he  afte^^va^ds  met  elsewhere.  Poking 
as  a  ph>'sician  he  attended  her  in  an  illnf*^  and  surcr^hKl  in 
curing  her.  He  \isited  her  also  in  Paris,  finally  dying  to 
save  her  honor,  after  suffering  his  fingers  to  be  crushed  in 
a  door— 1823,    [A  Woman  c^f  Thirty .] 

Gr^vin  of  Arcis,  Auix^  Ix^an  life  in  tlie  same  way  as  his 
compatriot  and  intimate  friend,  Malin  de  Oondreville.  In 
1787|  he  wm  st^cond  clerk  to  Maitrt*  Bonlin,  atUirney  of 
the  Ch^telet,  Paris.  Hetunjetl  to  Champagne  at  the  out- 
froftk  of  the  Revolution.    There  he  received  the  sueei'swive 
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protection  of  Danton,  Bonaparte  and  Gondreville.  By  vir- 
tue of  them  he  became  an  oracle  to  the  Liberals,  was  enabled 
to  marry  Mile.  Varlet,  the  only  daughter  of  the  best  physician 
of  the  city,  to  purchase  a  notary's  practice,  and  to  become 
wealthy.  A  level-headed  man,  Gr6vin  often  advised  Gondre- 
ville, and  he  directed  the  m3rsterious  and  fictitious  abduction 
— 1803  and  the  years  following.  Of  his  union  with  Mlk. 
Variety  who  died  rather  young,  one  daughter  was  bom, 
S^verine,  who  became  Mme.  Phil^as  Beauvisage.  In  his  old 
age  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his  children  and 
their  brilliant  future,  especially  during  the  election  of  Hay, 
1839.  [A  Start  in  Life.  The  Gondreville  Mystery.  The 
Member  for  Arcis.] 

Gr€vin  (Madame),  wife  of  foregoing;  bom  Varlet;  daughter 
of  the  best  doctor  of  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  sister  of  another  Variet, 
a  doctor  in  the  same  town;  mother  of  Mme.  S^verine  Philte 
Beauvisage.  With  Mme.  Marion  she  was  more  or  less  im- 
plicated in  the  Gondreville  mystery.  She  died  rather  young. 
[The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Gr^vin,  corsair,  who  served  under  Admiral  de  Simeuae 
in  the  Indies.  In  1816,  paralyzed  and  deaf,  he  lived  with 
his  granddaughter,  Mme.  Lardot,  a  laundress  of  Alen^n. 
who  employed  C^sarine  and  Suzanne  and  was  patronized 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Valois.    [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 

Gribeaucourt  (Mademoiselle  de),  old  maid  of  Saumur 
and  friend  of  the  Cruchots  during  the  Restoration.  [EXig^e 
Grandet.] 

Griffith  (Miss),  born  in  1787;  Scotch  woman,  daughter  of 
a  minister  in  straitened  circumstances;  under  the  Restora- 
tion she  was  governess  of  Louise  de  Chaulieu,  whose  love  she 
won  by  reason  of  her  kindliness  and  penetration.  [Letters 
of  Two  Brides.] 

Grignault  (Sophie).     {See  Nathan,  Mme.  Raoul.) 

Grimbert,  held,  in  1819,  at  RufTec,  Charentc,  the  office  of 
the  Royal  Couriers.  At  that  time  h<^  roceivod  from  Miles. 
Laure  and  Agathe  de  Rastignac,  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
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addressed  to  their  brntlier  EttgSne,  at  the  Pension  Vauqiii*r, 
Paris,     [Father  Goriot] 

Qrlmoot,  born  about  1786;  a  priest  of  sorae  capability; 
cur#  of  Gu^rande,  Brittany,  In  1836,  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  Gunnies,  he  exerted  a  tardily  acquired  influence  over 
F^licit^  des  Touches,  whnw  (lisappointments  in  love  he 
fathomed  and  whom  he  determined  to  turn  towards  a  re- 
li|rious  life.  Her  conversion  gave  Grimont  the  vicar-general- 
ship of  the  dioceae  of  Nantes.     [B6atrix.] 

Grimpel,  physician  at  Paris  in  the  Pantheon  quarter, 
time  of  Louis  XVI IL  Among  jiis  patients  was  Mme, 
Vauquer,  who  sent  for  hifn  to  attend  Vautrin  when  the  latter 
waa  overcome  by  a  narcotic  treacherously  administered 
by  Mile,  Michonneau,    [Father  Goriot.] 

Grindot^  French  architect  In  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  won  the  Roman  pria©  in  1814.  His  talent^ 
which  met  the  approval  of  the  Academy,  was  heartily  recog- 
nised by  the  masses  of  Paris.  About  the  end  of  1818  Cfear 
Birotieau  gave  him  carte-blanche  in  the  n^mtxkling  of  his 
apartments  on  me  Saints-Honor^,  and  invited  hira  to  hia 
hall  Matifat,  between  the  years  1821  and  1823,  com- 
missioned him  to  ornament  the  suite  of  Mme.  Raou]  Nathan 
on  rue  de  Bondy.  The  €omU^  de  Sdrizy  employed  him 
likewise  in  1822  in  the  restoration  of  his  chateau  of  Prcsles 
near  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  About  1829  Grindot  embellished 
a  little  house  on  rue  Saint-GcDr^efi  where  successively  dwelt 
Suzanne  Gaillard  and  Esther  van  Gobseek.  Time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Arthur  de  Rochefide,  and  M.  and  Mme,  Fabien 
du  Roneeret  gave  him  contracts.  His  decline  and  that  of 
the  monarchy  coincided.  He  wa*i  no  longer  in  vogtie  during 
t'      '   -  rnment.    On  motion  of  Chaffaroux  he  received 

t  uvusand  francs  for  the  decoration  of  four  rooms 

,  jpf  1  huUiier's.  Lastly  Oevel,  an  imitator  and  grinder,  utilised 
Qritidot  ou  rue  des  Saussaies^  rue  du  Dauphin  and  rue  Barlx*t- 
de-Jouy  for  his  official  and  secret  habitations.  [C^ar 
Birotteau.  Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Prnvincial  at 
Paris.  A  Start  tn  Life,  Scenes  from  a  Coyrtesan'a  Lifa 
Biatrix.    The  Middle  Classes.     Cousin  Bitty.] 
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Groison,  non-commissioned  officer  of  cavalry  in  the  Im- 
perial Guard;  later,  during  the  Restoration,  estate-keeper 
of  Blangy,  where  he  succeeded  Vaudoyer  at  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  francs.  Montcornet,  mayor  of  that  oonunune, 
arranged  a  marriage  between  the  old  soldier  and  the  orphan 
daughter  of  one  of  his  farmers  who  brought  him  three  acres 
of  vineyards.    [The  Peasantry.] 

Gros  (Antoine-Jean),  celebrated  painter  born  in  Paris 
in  1771,  drowned  himself  June,  1835.  Was  the  teacher  of 
Joseph  Bridau  and,  despite  his  parsimonious  habits,  supplied 
materials — about  1818 — to  the  future  pwiter  of  "The  Vene- 
tian Senator  and  the  Courtesan  "  enabling  him  to  obtain  five 
thousand  francs  from  a  double  government  position.  [A 
Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Groslier,  police  commissioner  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  at  the 
beginning  of  the  electoral  campaign  of  1839.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

Grosmort,  small  boy  of  Alengon  in  1816.  Left  the  town 
in  that  year  and  went  to  Pr^baudet,  an  estate  of  Mme.  du 
Bousquier,  to  tell  her  of  Troisville's  arrival.  [Jealousies  of  a 
Country  Town.] 

Gross-Narp  (Comte  do),  son-in-law,  no  doubt  fictitious, 
of  a  very  great  lady,  invented  and  represented  by  Jacqueline 
Collin  to  serve  the  menaced  interests  of  Jacques  Oollin  in 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  Restoration.  [Scenes  from  a 
Courtesan's  Life.] 

Grosstete  (F.),  director,  with  Perret,  of  a  Limoges  banking- 
house,  during  the  Empire  and  Restoration.  His  clerk 
and  successor  was  Pierre  Graslin.  Retired  from  business, 
a  married  man,  wealthy,  devoted  to  horticulture,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  fields  in  the  outskirts  of  Limoges. 
Endowed  with  a  superior  intellect,  he  seemed  to  understand 
V^ronique  Graslin,  whose  society  he  sought  and  whose  secrets 
he  tried  to  fathom.  He  introduced  his  godson,  Gr^ire 
Gerard,  to  her.     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Grosstete  (Madame  F.),  wife  of  preceding;  a  person  of 
some  importance  in  Limoges,  time  of  the  Restoration.  [TTie 
Country  Parson.] 
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Grosstete,  yoimgcr  bTOthcr  of  F,  Grosst^te.  Reoeiver- 
goni^ml  at  Bourges  (luring  the  Restoration.  He  had  a  large 
fortune  which  enableii  hin  daughter  Anna  to  wed  a  Font&im 
aVwiut  1823.  [The  Country  Parson,  The  Muse  of  the  De- 
partment.] 

Grozier  (Abb4)  was  chosen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Restora^ 
tlon,  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  of  two  proof-readers — one  of 
whom  was  Saint-Simon — over  Chinese  paper.  He  proved 
that  the  Chinese  make  thetr  paper  from  bamboo,  [Lost 
lUuf^ions,]  He  wm  ilhrarian  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paria,  Was 
tutor  of  the  Slarqius  d'Espard.  Was  learned  in  the  histor>^ 
ami  manners  of  China,  Tauglit  this  knowledge  to  his  pupil. 
[The  C^mi  mission  in  Lmiaoy.]'  * 

Gniget  (Madame  Etienne),  Ijorn  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  eentury.  Aljoui  1820,  lat^e-maker  at  No.  12  rue 
ile»  Enfant»*Rouge8,  Paris,  where  she  concealed  and  cared 
for  Gralien  Bonrignard,  the  lover  of  her  daughter  Ida,  who 
drowned  heiBelf.  Bourignartl  was  the  father  of  Mme. 
Jules  Desraarets.  [The  Thirt>een  J  Becoming  a  ourse  about 
tlie  end  of  1824,  Mine.  Gniget  attejided  the  division-chief, 
I^a  Billardi^re,  in  his  final  sickness.  [The  Government  Clerks.] 
In  182^  *ihe  fi*llowed  the  same  profession  for  ten  eous  a  day, 
including  board.  At  ttiat  time  she  attended  the  last  illness 
of  Comtesse  Flore  Pliilippe  do  Brambouiig,  on  rue  Chauas^ 
d^Antin,  before  the  invalid  was  removed  to  the  Dubois  hos- 
pital.   [A  Bachelor *8  Establishment.] 

Gmget  (Ida),  dauglrter  of  the  preceding.  About  1820 
was  a  corset-fitt^T  at  No-  14  me  de  la  Corderie-du-Tempte» 
Pari»;emphjyed  l)y  Mine.  Meynardks  She  was  nlscj  the  mi*- 
tresa  of  Gatien  Bourignard,  Passionately  jealous,  she  rashly 
inaile  a  scene  in  the  htmie  of  Jules  DesmarcK**,  her  lover's 
son-in-law.  Then  she  drowned  herself,  in  a  fit  of  despair^ 
luid  was  buric^l  in  a  little  cemetery  of  a  village  of  Seine- 
et^is..    [The  Thirteen] 

Gua  SaiutXyr  iMadanm  du),  in  spite  of  the  iraprobabilily 

^  AhlWf  Gmatrr,  or  Crotior  ilJ*^!iP   B<ir]'tt*i«'-OabrieUAtwuadre>.  born  Mi^reli  17. 
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aroused  on  account  of  her  age,  passed  for  a  time,  in  1799, 
as  the  mother  of  Alphonse  de  Montauran.  She  had  been 
married  and  was  then  a  widow;  Gua  was  not  her  true 
name.  She  was  the  last  mistress  of  Charette  and,  being 
still  young,  took  his  place  with  the  youthful  Alphonse  de 
Montauran.  She  displayed  a  savage  jealousy  for  Mile. 
dc  Vemeuil.  One  of  the  first  Vendean  sallies  of  1799,  planned 
by  Mme.  du  Gua,  w^as  imsuccessful  and  absurd.  The  old 
"mare  of  Charette"  caused  the  coach  between  Mayenne 
and  Foug^rcs  to  be  waylaid ;  but  the  money  stolen  was  that 
which  was  being  sent  her  by  her  mother.    [The  Ghouans.] 

Gua  Saint-Cyr  (Du),  name  assumed  in  Brittany,  in  1799, 
by  Alphonse  de  Montauran,  the  Chouan  leader.  [The 
Ghouans.] 

Gua  Saint-Cyr  (Monsieur  and  Madame  du),  son  and  mother; 
rightful  bearers  of  the  name  were  murdered,  with  the  courier, 
in  November  by  the  Ghouans.    [The  Ghouans.] 

Gudin  (Abb^),  bom  about  1759;  was  one  of  the  Chouan 
leaders  in  1799.  He  was  a  formidable  fellow,  one  of  the 
Jesuits  stubborn  enough,  perhaps  devoted  enough,  to  oppose 
upon  French  soil  the  proscriptive  edict  of  1793.  This  fire- 
brand of  Western  conflict  fell,  slain  by  the  Blues,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  his  patriot  nephew,  the  sub-lieutenant, 
Gudin.    [The  Ghouans.] 

Gudin,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  nevertheless  a  patriot 
conscript  from  Foug^ros,  Brittany,  during  the  campaign  of 
1709;  successively  corporal  and  sub-lieutenant.  The  former 
grade  was  obtained  through  Hulot.  Was  the  superior  of 
Beau-Pied.  Gudin  was  killed  near  Foug^res  by  Marie 
de  Verneuil,  who  had  assumtxi  the  attire  of  her  husband, 
Alphonse  de  Montauran.    [The  Ghouans.] 

Gu£n^  (Madame).     (Sec  Galardon,  Madame.) 

Gu^nic  (Oaudcbi^rt-Calysto-Charles,  Baron  du),  bom  in 
1763.  Head  of  a  Breton  house  of  very  ancient  founding, 
he  justified  throughout  his  long  life  the  device  upon  his 
coat-of-arms,  which  read :  '*  Fac!"  Without  hope  of  rcw*ard 
he  constantly  defended,  in  Vendde  and  Brittany,  his  God 
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and  hiB  king  by  service  as  private  soldier  and  captain,  with 
Charette,  Cathelincau,  I/a  Rochejacquelcin,  EUi^e,  Boneharap 
and  the  Prince  of  Jjoudon.  Was  one  of  the  coinmanficrs 
of  the  campaign  of  1 799  when  he  bore  the  name  of  **  1/lntim^/' 
and  wafi,  with  Ban  van,  a  vvitm?ss  to  the  marriagf  t>i  rxtrcmis 
of  Alphonse  de  Montauran  and  Mario  do  V'emeuiL  Three 
years  later  he  went  to  Ireland,  whore  he  married  Miss  Fanriy 
O'Brien,  of  a  noble  family  of  that  country.  Events  of  1814 
permitted  his  return  to  Gu^rande,  Loire-Inf^rieure,  where 
his  house  J  though  impoverished,  wielded  great  influence. 
In  recognition  of  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  Royalist 
cause,  M.  du  Gu^nic  received  only  the  CroRft  of  Baint- Louis. 
Incapable  of  protesting,  he  intrepidh  dcTended  hb  tosvn 
Against  the  battalions  of  General  Travot,  in  the  folio wingf 
year.  The  final  Chouau  insurrection »  that  of  1832,  called 
him  to  arms  ont^  again.  Accompanied  by  Calyate,  his  only 
son,  and  a  serv^ant,  Ga^selin,  he  returne*!  to  Gu^rande, 
lived  there  for  some  years,  despite  his  numerous  wounds, 
and  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in  1837.  [The 
Chouans.     Beatrix .] 

Gu€iiic  (Baronne  du),  wife  of  the  prercfling;  native  of 
Trelanfl;  born  Fanny  O'Brien,  about  1793,  of  aristocratic 
lineage.  Poor  and  surroundcHl  by  wealthy  relatives,  l>eautiful 
and  distinguished,  she  married,  in  1813,  Baron  du  Gu^nic, 
following  him  tlie  sueceeding  year  to  Gu6rande  and  dev^vtiii^ 
her  life  and  youth  to  him.  She  bore  one  son,  Calyste,  to 
whom  she  was  more  like  an  elder  sister.  She  watched  closely 
the  two  mistresses  of  the  young  man,  and  finally  understood 
Fi^licit^  dcs  Touches;  but  she  always  was  in  u  tremor  on 
account  of  Beatrix  de  Uochefide^  even  after  the  axarriage 
of  Ca]>'step  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  baron's  death 
[B^Atrix.] 

Guinit  (C>audebcrt-Cftlv*ste- Louis  du),  pmbably  bom  in 
1815,  at  Gu^rande,  Tjc^lre-lnf^rieurc  ■  only  son  of  the  foregoing, 
by  whom  he  was  atloretL  and  to  whose  ihial  influrnce  he 
was  subject.  He  was  the  ph>'s*ical  and  moral  ncplica  of 
his  motljcr.  His  father  wi:sht*tl  to  make  him  a  gcnllcman 
of  tho  old  school.    In  18^  he  fought  fur  the  heir  uf  the 
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Boiirbons.  He  had  other  aspirations  which  he  was  able 
to  satisfy  at  the  home  of  an  illustrious  chatelaine  of  the 
vicinity,  Mile.  F^licit^  des  Touches.  The  chevalier  was 
much  enamored  of  the  celebrated  authoress,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  did  not  accept  him  and  turned  him  over 
to  Mme.  de  Rochefide.  Beatrix  played  with  the  heir  of 
the  house  of  Gu^nic  the  same  ill-starre<l  conie<ly  carried 
through  by  Antoinette  de  Langeais  with  regard  to  Mon- 
triveau.  Calyste  married  Mile.  Sabine  de  Grandlieu,  ami 
tix*  the  title  of  baron  after  his  father's  death.  He  lived 
in  Paris  on  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and  between  183S 
and  1840  was  acquainted  with  Georges  de  Maufrigneuse. 
Savinien  de  Portendu^re,  the  Rh6tor^s,  the  Lenoncourt- 
Chaulieus  and  Mme.  de  Rochefide — whose  lover  he  finally 
became.  The  inter\ention  of  the  Duchesse  de  Grandlieu 
put  an  end  to  this  love  affair.     [Beatrix.] 

Gti6iic  (Madame  Calyste  du),  born  Sabine  do  Grandlieu: 
wife  of  the  preceding,  whom  she  married  about  18,37.  Nearly 
three  years  later  she  was  in  danger  of  dying  upon  hearing, 
at  her  confinement,  that  she  had  a  fortunate  rival  in  the 
person  of  Beatrix  de  Rochefide.     [Beatrix.] 

Gaelic  (Z^phirine  du),  born  in  1750  at  GutVande;  lived 

almost  all  her  life  with  her  younger  brother,  the  Baron  du 

Gu^nic,  whose  ideas,   principles   and   opinions   she   shared. 

<;he  dTCAmeil  of  a  rehabilitation  of  hcT  ini|)ovm8h(Hi  house, 

and  i^ished  her  economy  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  underg.» 

^r  otwation  for  cataract.     For  a  long  time  she  wishtxi  that 

^le.  Oh*ri<^tte  de  Kergarouet  might  become  her  niece  by 

^rriup^.    [Watrix.] 

jmptt^  ^f  IVovins,   locattnl    in    Paris.     He   had    at   the 

^^^  Qw^ThMiillos "  one  of  the  largest  draper's  shops  on 

^-  ^ivt-lVni^.     His  head-cl(Tk  was  his  compatriot,  J6r6me- 

^,  •,%  P'Mrron.     l«  ISlo,  he  turned  over  his  business  to  his 

I^ J4*M.  «nd  TCtunuxl  to  Provins,  where  his  family  formed 

"^>vr-      l^tfT  R<^P^^'^  retired  also  and  rejoined  him  there. 

^^-^^   v<*«lr.hv  tanner  m    tlic    country  near  Ville-aux- 
-^•^Mi.  in  tho  last  of  the  eight(.H.Mith  or  first  of  the 
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iiitieteecith  century,  the  only  daughter  of  Mouehou  junior^ 
then  postmaster  of  Conclies,  Burgundy*  After  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  about  1817,  he  succeeded  to  the  otiiee. 
[The  Peasantry-i 

Guerbeti  brother  of  the  forgoing,  and  related  to  the 
tiaubertins  and  Gendrins,  Rich  tax-collector  of  Soulang<^, 
Burgundy.  Stout,  dumpy  fellow  with  a  butter  face,  wig, 
oarrings,  and  immense  collars;  given  to  pomology;  was  the 
wit  of  the  village  and  one  of  the  lions  of  Mme*  Soudry's 
aiJon*    fThe  Feasantry.] 

Gutrbet,  circuit  judge  of  Villc-aux-Fayes,  Burgundy, 
in  1823.  Like  his  uncle,  the  postmaster,  and  his  father,  the 
tax-coUeetor,  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  Gaubertin.  [The 
Peasantry,! 

GuiUaume,  in  the  course  of,  or  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
c(?nturyj  began  as  clerk  to  Chcvrclj  draper,  on  rue  S^nt- 
Denis,  Paris,  '^at  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket";  after- 
wardi  became  his  aon-in-law,  guccecilcd  him,  became  wealthy 
and  retired,  during  the  first  Empire,  after  marrj'ing  off  his 
two  daughters,  Virginie  and  Augtistine,  in  the  same  day. 
Jle  became  member  of  the  Consultation  Cbmrnlttec  for  the 
uniforming  of  the  troops,  changed  his  home,  living  in  a 
huim:  of  his  own  on  rue  du  C4j1(jmV>ier,  %vas  intin\ate  witJi  the 
flagons  and  the  Birotteaus,  bt^hig  invited  with  his  wife 
to  the  ball  given  by  the  latter,  [At  the  Sign  of  the  C^t  and 
Hacket.    C£sar  Birotteair] 

GuOlaume  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  born  Ciievrel; 
ci>iwin  of  Mi-  r  -uin;  a  stiff-nt'ektHl,  middk*-ela^  woman, 
wh*>  was  sea-  by  the  marriage  of  her  second  tlaught*:rj 

Aui^ustine,  with  Th«^>*iore  de  Sommervieux.  [At  the  Sign 
*if  thi*  Cat  and  Racket] 

Gitill&ume,  servant  of  Marquis  d^Aiglemont  in  1823.  [A 
Wf»maQ  of  Thirty] 

GiilJiaM  (Abbi'^)»  priest  (if  Saneerre  in  1836,  [The  Muae 
of  the  Department.] 

Gfli  piarquise  de),  lived  at  Bordeaux  during  the  Resto- 
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ration;  gave  much  thought  to  marrying  off  her  dau^ter, 
and,  being  intimate  with  Mme.  Evangdliata,  felt  hurt  when 
Natalie  Evang61ista  married  Paul  de  Manerville  in  1822. 
However,  the  Marquis  de  Gyas  was  one  of  the 
at  the  wedding.    [A  Marriacje  Settlement.] 


Habert  (Abb6),  vicar  at  Provins  \mder  the  Restoration; 

a  stern,  ambitious  prelate,  a  source  of  annoyance  to  Vinet; 
dreamed  of  marrying  his  sister  Celeste  to  J£rftme-D»u8 
Rogron.    [Pierrette.] 

Habert  (C61(stc),  sister  of  the  preceding;  bom  about  1797; 
managed  a  girls'  boarding-school  at  Provins,  in  the  doaixtg 
years  of  Charles  X.'s  reign.  Visited  at  the  Rogrons.  Gouraud 
and  Vinet  shunned  her.    [Pierrette.] 

Hadot  (Madame),  who  lived  at  La  Charity,  Niivre,  in 
1836,  was  mistaken  for  Mme.  Barthflemy-Hadot,  the  Frendi 
novelist,  whose  name  was  mentioned  at  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye's, 
near  Sancerre.    [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Halga  (Chevalier  du),  naval  officer  greatly  esteemed 
by  Suffren  and  Portendudre ;  captain  of  Kergarouet's  flag- 
ship; lover  of  that  admiral's  wife,  whom  he  survived.  He 
served  in  the  Indian  and  Russian  waters,  refused  to  take 
up  arms  against  France,  and  returned  with  a  petty  pension 
after  the  cmip^ration.  Knew  Richelieu  intimately.  Re- 
mained in  Paris  the  ins(»parable  friend  and  adherent  of 
Kerparouet.  Called  near  the  Madeleine  upon  the  Meedames 
de  Rouvillc,  other  prot6g6os  of  his  patron.  The  death  of 
Louis  XVITI.  took  Halpa  back  to  Gu6rande,  his  native  town, 
where  he  became  mayor  and  was  still  living  in  1836.  He 
was  well  acquaint(Ml  with  the  Gu6nics  and  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  his  fancied  ailments  as  well  as  by  his  solicitude 
for  his  dog,*Thisb<S.     [The  Purse.     Beatrix.] 

Halpersohn  (Moses),  a  refugee  Polish  Jew,  excellent  physi- 
cian, communist,  very  (»ceentric,  avaricious,  friend  of  Lelewel 
the  insurrectionist.    Time  of  Louis  Philippe  at  Paris  he  at- 
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tended  Vaoda  de  Mergi,  given  up  by  several  doctors,  and 
alone  diagnosed  her  complicated  disease.  [The  Seamy 
Side  of  History,] 

Halpertius,  aesuraed  name  of  Jacques  Collin, 

HajmequiD  (Leopold),  Parisian  notary.  The  "Revue 
de  I'Kst/^  a  paper  published  at  Besan^n,  time  of  I>ouis 
Philippe^  gave,  in  an  autobiographical  novel  of  its  editor- 
in-chief,  Albert  Savarus,  entitled  "  L'Ambitieu.\  par  Amour," 
the  story  of  the  boyhood  of  I^opold  Hannequin,  the  autbor'a 
inseparable  friend,  Bavanis  told  of  their  joint  travels, 
and  of  the  quiet  preparation  made  by  his  friend  for  a  notary- 
ship during  the  time  known  as  the  Restoration.  During  the 
monarchy  of  the  barricades  Hannoquin  remained  the  stead- 
fast friend  of  Savarus,  being  one  of  the  first  to  find  his  hiding- 
place.  At  that  time  the  notary  had  an  office  in  Paris.  He 
married  there  to  advantage,  became  head  of  a  family,  and 
deputy-mayor  of  a  precinct,  and  obtained  the  decoration 
for  a  wound  received  at  the  chil^tef  of  Saint-Merri,  He 
was  welcomed  and  made  use  of  in  Faubourg  Saint-Gennain, 
the  Saint-Georges  quarter  and  ttie  Xfarais.  At  the  Grand- 
Ueus'  request  he  drew  up  the  marriage  settlement  of  their 
daughter  Sabine  with  Calyste  du  Gudnic — 1837,  Four 
years  later  he  consul ti^d  with  olil  Marshal  Hulot,  n  rie  du 
Hontpamasse,  regarding  his  ivill  in  belialf  of  Mile*  Fijichfr 
and  Mme.  Steinbock-  About  1845,  at  the  rt^quest  of  H6toide 
Brisetoutp  he  drew  up  Sylvain  Poils'  will.  [Albert  Savarus. 
B^trix*    Cousin  Betty.    CJousin  Pons.] 

Happe  &  Duncker,  celebrated  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  ama- 
teur  art-Cf»l lectors,  and  snoblni^h  parvenus,  biuaght,  in  1813, 
tlie  hue  gallery  of  Balthazar  Claeti,  paying  one  hundred  thou- 
sajui  ducats  for  it,    [Tl*o  Quest  of  the  Alssolute.] 

H&odry,  dtictfir  at  Paris  during  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  An  old  man  and  an  upholder  of  old  treat- 
ments; liaviug  a  practice  niainh'  ai ruing  the  mlddlii  class. 
Attended  Ce^ar  Binjttc*au,  Jules  Desinarcts,  Mine.  DcscoingB 
and  Vanda  ile  Mergi.  His?  name  \va^  stUl  cited  at  the  end 
of  Louis  PhiUppc*s  reign .    [C>55iir  Birrottcau.    The  Thirteen, 
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A  Bachelor's  Establishment.    The  Seamy  Side  of  Kstoiy. 

Cousin  Pons.] 

Haugoult  (P^re),  oratorian  and  r^ent  of  the  Veddme 
college,  about  1811.  Stern  and  narrow-minded,  he  did  not 
comprehend  the  budding  genius  of  one  of  his  pupfls,  Ix>uis 
Lambert,  but  destroyed  the  ''Treatise  on  the  Will,"  ^-ritten 
by  the  lad.     [Louis  Lambert.] 

Hauteserre  (D'),  bom  in  1751;  grandfather  of  Marquis 
de  Cinq-Cygne;  guardian  of  Ijaurence  de  Cinq-C3ygne;  father 
of  Robert  and  Adricn  d'Hauteserrc.  A  gentleman  of  caution 
he  would  willingly  have  parleyed  with  the  Revolution;  he 
made  this  evident  after  1803  in  the  Arcis  precinct  where  he 
resided,  and  especially  during  the  succeeding  years  marked 
by  an  affair  which  jeopardized  the  Uves  of  some  of  his  family. 
Gondreville,  Peyrade,  Corentin,  Fouch^  and  Napoleon  were 
bugaboos  to  d' Hauteserre.  He  outlived  his  sons.  [The 
Gondreville  Mystery.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Hauteserre  (Madame  d'),  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom  in 
1763;  mother  of  Robert  and  Adrien;  showed  throughout 
her  wearied,  saddened  frame  the  marks  of  the  old  r^me. 
Following  Goujet's  advice  she  countenanced  the  deetls  of 
Mile,  de  Cinq-C}'pne,  the  bold,  dashing  counter-revolutionist 
of  Arcis  durinjr  1803  and  succeeding  years.  Mme.  Hauteserre 
survived  her  sons.     [The  Gondreville  Myster>'.] 

Hauteserre  (Robert  d'),  elder  son  of  the  foregoing.  Brusque, 
recalling  the  men  of  mediajval  times,  despite  his  feeble 
constitution.  A  man  of  honor,  he  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  brother  Adrien  and  his  kinsmen  the  Simeuses.  Like 
them,  he  emigrated  during  the  first  Revolution,  and  rettffned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Arcis  about  1803.  Like  them  again 
he  became  enamoreil  of  Mile,  de  Ciiui-CVgne.  Wrongly 
accused  of  having  alxlucted  the  senator,  Malin  de  Gondreville, 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  hard  labor,  he  obtained  the 
Emperor's  pardon  and  was  made  sub-lic^u tenant  in  the 
cavalry.  He  died  as  colonel  at  the  storming  of  Moskowa, 
September  7,  1812.     [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 
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Hauteserre  (Adrieu  d*),  second  son  of  M,  and  Alinc.  d'Haate- 
serre;  was  of  diffi^rcin  stamp  from  his  older  brother  Robert, 
yet  had  many  thbigs  in  coijunun  with  tiic  lailer's  ea!t*er. 
He  also  was  iniiuenced  by  honor.  He  also  emigratol  and, 
on  his  return,  fell  under  the  same  sentence.  He  also  ob- 
tained Nap^ltHsn's  pardon  and  a  commission  in  the  array, 
taking  Robert's  place  in  the  attack  on  Moskowa;  and  in 
recognition  of  his  severe  w^ounds  became  brigadier-general 
aft4T  the  battle  of  Dresden,  August  26,  27,  1813.  The  doors 
of  tlie  CliAteau  de  Cinq-Cygne  were  opened  to  admit  the 
mutilated  soldier,  who  married  its  mistxess,  Laurence,  though 
hh  affection  was  not  requited.  This  marriage  made  Adrien 
Marquis  de  Cinq-C^^gne.  During  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  a  peer,  promoted  to  lieutenantrgeneral,  and  obtained 
the  Cross  of  Saintr Louis.  He  died  in  1829,  lamented  by  hia 
wife,  his  parents  and  his  children,    [The  Gondrcville  Mystery  J 

Hauteserre  (Abb^  d'),  brother  of  M.  d'Hautesetre;  aome- 
what  like  his  young  kinsman  in  diapoattion,'  made  some 
ado  over  his  noble  birth ;  thus  it  happened  that  he  was  killed, 
allot  in  the  attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Cinq-C>gne  by  the  people 
of  Tn*yes,  in  1792,    [The  Gondreville  MyBt«r>,'] 

Hautoy  (Francis  du),  gentleman  of  Angoul^e;  waa  oonaul 
at  Valence,  Uved  in  the  chief  city  of  Charente  between  1821 
and  1824 ;  frequented  the  Bargetons ;  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  the  Senonchea,  and  was  said  to  be  the  father  of 
FranQoifie  de  la  Haye,  daughter  of  Mme.  de  Senonches. 
Hautoy  seemed  ^btly  superior  to  his  associate.  [Lost 
lUuBions.] 

Henri,  police-agent  at  Paris  in  1840,  given  special  tm- 
signnients  by  Corentin,  and  placed  as  aeT\-ant  sucoeasjvely 
at  the  Tliuilliers^  and  with  Ndpomuc^ne  Picxjt,  with  the 
duty  tjf  watching  Th^odoee  de  la  Peyrade.  [The  Middle 
d^tseaj 

Herbelot,  notary  of  Arda^iUP-Aube  during  the  eleistoral 
i»crtiKl  of  springs  IS39:  visited  the  Beauvisagi^s,  Marions 
and  Mollota.    [The  Member  for  AreiaJ 
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Herbelot  (Malvina),  bom  in  1809;  sister  of  the  preceding, 
whose  curiosity  she  shared,  when  the  Arcis  elections  were 
in  progress.  She  also  called  on  the  Beauvisages  and  the 
Mollots,  and,  despite  her  thirty  years,  sought  the  society 
of  the  young  women  of  these  houses,  piie  Member  for 
Arcis.] 

Herbomez,  of  Mayenne,  nick-named  General  Hardi;  chauf- 
feur implicated  in  the  Royalist  uprising  in  which  Henriette 
Bryond  took  part,  during  the  first  Empire.  Like  Mme. 
de  la  Chanterie's  daughter,  Herbomez  paid  with  his  head  his 
share  in  the  rebellion.  His  execution  took  place  in  1809. 
[The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Herbomez  (D'),  brother  of  the  foregoing,  but  more  for- 
tunate, he  ended  by  becoming  a  count  and  receiver-generaL 
P?he  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

H^r^dia  (Marie).     (See  Soria,  Duchesue  de.) 

Hermann,  a  Nuremberg  merchant  who  commanded  a 
free  company  enlisted  against  the  French,  in  October,  1799. 
Was  arrested  and  throwTi  into  a  prison  of  Andemach,  where 
he  had  for  fellow-prisoner,  Prosper  Magnan,  a  young  as- 
sistant surgeon,  native  of  Beauvais,  Oise.  Hermann  thus 
learned  the  terrible  secret  of  an  unjust  detention  followed 
by  an  execution  equally  unjust.  Many  years  after,  in  Paris, 
he  told  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Magnan  in  the  presence 
of  F.  Taillefer,  the  unpunished  author  of  the  dual  crime  which 
had  caused  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  an  innocent 
man.     plie  Red  Inn.] 

H^ron,  notary  of  Issoudun  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  was  attorney  for  the  Rougets,  father  and  son. 
[A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

H6rouville  (Mar6chal  d'),  whose  ancestors'  names  were 
inscribed  in  the  pages  of  French  history,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  replete  with  glory  and  dramatic 
mystery;  was  Due  de  Nivron.  He  was  the  last  governor  of 
Normandy,  returned  from  exile  with  Louis  XVIII,  in  1814« 
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aitd  died  at  au  advanced  age  in  1S19*  [The  Hated  Son. 
Modesle  Migaon,] 

H^rouville  (Due  d'),  son  of  the  preceding;  born  in  1790, 
at  Vienna,  Austria,  during  the  emigration,  "  fruit  of  the  matri- 
monial autuinn  ui  the  last  governor  of  Noniiaudy**;  de* 
soendant  of  a  Comte  d'H^rouviUe,  a  Norman  free-lance 
who  lived  under  Henri  l\\  and  Louia  XXII,  He  was  Marquis 
de  Saint-S^ver,  Due  de  Nivron,  Cbmte  de  Bayeux,  Vicomte 
d'Eci^Sfiy,  grand  equerry  and  peer  of  France,  chevalier  of  the 
Oder  of  the  Spur  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  grandee 
of  Spain.  A  more  modest  origin,  however,  was  ascribed 
lo  him  by  soma.  Tlie  foimder  of  his  house  wa.s  supposed 
to  have  been  an  usher  at  the  court  of  Robert  of  Nr^raiandy, 
But  the  ooatH3f-arms  bore  the  device  "Hcrus  Villa"— House 
of  the  Chief.  At  any  rate^  the  physical  unattractivenc^ 
and  (^mparative  lack  of  means  of  D'H^rouville,  who  was  a 
kind  of  dwarf,  contrasted  with  his  aristocratic  lineage.  How- 
ever, hiB  income  allowed  him  to  keep  a  house  on  rue  Saint- 
Thomas  du  IjOU^t^,  Paris,  and  to  keep  on  gootl  teitns  with 
the  Cbauiieus.  He  maintained  Fanny  Beaupr^,  who  ai> 
parently  cost  him  dear;  for,  about  182**,  ht*  sought  the  hand 
of  the  Mignon  heiress.  During  the  reif^n  of  Loub  PhUippe, 
D^H^ouville,  then  a  social  leader^  ha^l  acijuaintance  with 
the  Hulote,  was  known  as  a  celebrat<Hl  art  amateur,  and 
resided  on  rue  de  Varenne,  in  Fnul>ourg  Saint'Cicrmain. 
Later  he  took  Jos^pha  Mirah  inmx  Hulot,  and  installed  her 
in  floe  style  on  nie  Siiint-Maur-tlu-Teinple  with  OK^ipe 
Bijou,  pli©  Hatetl  Son,  Jealousiea  of  a  Country  Town. 
Modesto  Mignon      Cousin  Betty;] 

H#nniville  CMademoiselle  d*),  aunt  of  the  preceding - 
dreamed  of  a  rich  marriage  for  that  stunted  creaturt?,  who 
seemed  a  sort  of  repnxluction  of  an  evil  H^rouville  of  past 
ages.  She  desired  Modeste  Mignon  for  hitn;  but  hi*r  aris*- 
toeratic  pride  revoUeti  at  the  thimglit  nf  Mile.  Monegod  or 
Augusta  de  Nucingen,    [Modestc  Mignon] 

Hirotivine  (lUl^ne  (V),  niece  of  the  preceding;  sister  of 
Due  d'H^mu^ille:  accompanied  her  relati%^es  t4i  Havre  in 
1829;  idterwards  knew  the  Mignouis,    [ilodeste  Mignon,] 
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Herrera  (Carlos),  unacknowledged  son  of  the  Due  d'Ossuna; 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  charged  with  a  political 
mission  to  France  by  Ferdinand  VII.  He  was  drawn  into 
an  ambush  by  Jacques  Collin,  who  killed  him,  stripped  him 
and  then  assumed  hb  name  imtil  about  1830.  [Lost  Il- 
lusions.   Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Hidar,  Parisian  musician,  in  1845,  who  received  from 
Dubourdieu,  a  symbolical  painter,  author  of  a  figure  of 
Harmony,  an  order  to  compose  a  symphony  suitable  of  being 
played  before  the  picture.    [The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Hiley,  alias  the  Laborer,  a  chauffeur  and  the  most  cunning 
of  minor  participants  in  the  Royalist  uprising  of  Ome.  Was 
executed  in  1809.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  History,] 

Hippolyte,  young  officer,  aide-de-camp  to  General  EbK 
in  the  Russian  campaign;  friend  of  Major  Philippe  de  Sue}'. 
Killed  in  an  attack  on  the  Russians  near  Studzianka,  No- 
vember 28,  1812.    [Farewell.] 

Hochon,  born  at  Issoudun  about  1738;  was  tax-receiver 
at  Selles,  Berry.  Married  Maximiliennc,  the  sister  of  Sub- 
Delegate  Lousteau.  Had  three  children,  one  of  whom  be- 
came Mmc.  Bornichc.  Hochon's  marriage  and  the  change 
of  the  political  horizon  brought  him  back  to  his  native  to\«i, 
where  he  and  his  family  were  long  known  as  the  Five  Hochons. 
Mile.  Hochon's  marriage  and  the  death  of  her  brothers 
made  the  jest  still  tenable;  for  M.  Hochon,  despite  a  proverbial 
avarice,  adopted  their  posterity — FrauQois  Hochon,  Baruch 
and  Adolphine  Borniche.  Hochon  lived  till  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  still  living  at  the  end  of  the  Restoration,  and 
gave  shrewd  advice  to  the  Bridaus  regarding  the  Rouget 
legacy.     [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Hochon  (Madame),  wife  of  the  j)receding,  born  Maximilieune 
Ix)usteau  about  1750;  sister  of  the  sul>delegate ;  also  g(xl- 
mother  of  Mnie.  Bridau,  mr  Rouget.  During  her  whole  life 
she  displayed  a  sweet  and  resigned  sympathy.  Tlie  neglected 
and  timorous  mother  of  a  family,  she  lx)re  the  matrimonial 
yoke  of  a  second  F^Ux  Grandct.  [A  Bachelor's  Establish- 
ment.] 
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Hochon,  elder  son  ot  the  foregobig;  survived  his  brother 

aiid  sister;  ra&iried  &t  aii  early  age  to  a  wealthy  woman 
by  whom  he  had  one  son;  died  a  3'ear  before^  her,  in  1813, 
alain  at  the  battie  of  Haimu.    [A  Bachelor's  Eatablishinent,] 

Hochon  (Francois),  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1798. 
Left  an  orphan  at  sixteen  he  was  adopted  by  his  paternal 
grandparents  and  livwl  in  lesoudiin  with  his  eousiitSp 
the  Borniche  children.  He  afRliated  st-ieretly  with  Maxence 
Gilet,  being  one  of  the?  *' Knights  of  Idlesse/*  till  his  oonduct 
was  discovered.  His  stem  grandfather  s<.*nt  the  young  man 
to  Poitiers  where  he  studied  law  and  received  a  yearly  al- 
lowance of  six  hundred  francs.  [A  Bachtlor's  Ei?tablish- 
ment,] 

Hofloriiie.     (See  Bauvan,  Onmt^sse  Octave  de.) 

Hopwood  (Latiy  Julia) ^  English;  made  a  journey  to  Spain 
betwi^c^n  ISIS  and  1S19,  and  ha^l  there  for  a  time  a  ctiamljer- 
tnaid  kiiown  as  Caroline,  who  was  none  other  tlian  Antoinette 
de  Langeais,  who  had  fled  from  Paris  after  Montrivcau  jilted 
her,    [The  Thirteen,] 

Horeau  (Jacques),  alias  the  Stuart,  had  l>een  lieutenant 
in  the  Sixty-ninth  df^mi-brigatlc.  Became  one  ttf  the  associal^'3 
of  Tin  teniae,  known  through  his  participation  in  the  (Jui  heron 

exfM'ditioii-  TurniHl  chauffeur  and  i^ompromisr^d  hiuiSi'lf 
in  the  Orne  Royalist  uprising.  Was  executed  in  1S09,  [The 
Seamy  Sifk  of  History,] 

Hortense  was,  umhr  Louis  Philippe,  one  of  t!ie  n?jrneixius 
mistres^ses  of  liord  Dudley,  She  lived  on  rue  Tronehet 
when  C^risset  eniployed  Antonia  ChocardeUe  to  h*x>dwijik 
Maxime  de  Trailles,  [A  Man  of  Business,  Tlie  Member 
for  ArciH.] 

Hostal  (Maurice  de  T),  bora  in  1802;  llvijig  physical  por- 
trait 13  f  B>Tron;  nephew  and  liko  an  adopted  mm  of  Abb^ 
Loraux.  He  became,  at  Marais,  in  me  Pavenne,  the  see- 
retary  and  afterwards  the  confidant  of  Octave  de  Bauvaii. 
Was  aequaintetl  with  Honi^rine  di-  Bauvan  on  r\ie  Sftintr 
Maur-Popiiicourt  and  all  but  fell  in  lovo  with  her.    Turned 
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diplomat,  left  France,  married  the  Italian,  Onoiina  Pedrotti, 
and  became  head  of  a  family.  While  consul  to  Genoa,  about 
1836,  he  again  met  Octave  de  Bauvan,  then  a  widower  and 
near  his  end,  who  entrusted  his  son  to  him.  M.  de  THostal 
once  entertained  Claude  Vignon,  L6on  de  Lora  and  Fdlicit^ 
des  Touches,  to  whom  he  related  the  marital  troubles  of 
the  Bauvans.     [Honorine.] 

Hostal  (Madame  Maurice  de  T),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Onorina  Pedrotti.  A  beautiful  and  imusually  rich  Genoese; 
slightly  jealous  of  the  consul;  perhaps  overheard  the  story 

of  the  Bauvans.     [Honorine.] 

Hulot,  born  in  1766,  served  under  the  first  Republic  and 
Empire.  Took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  and  tragedies 
of  the  time.  Commanded  the  Seventy-second  demi*brigade, 
called  the  Mayengaise,  during  the  Chouan  uprising  of  1799 
I'ought  against  Montauran.  His  career  as  private  and  officer 
had  been  so  filled  that  his  thirty-three  years  seemed  an  age. 
He  went  out  a  great  deal.  Rubbed  elbows  with  Montcomet; 
called  on  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye.  He  remained  a  democrat 
during  the  Empire;  nevertheless  Bonaparte  recognized  him. 
Hulot  was  made  colonel  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard, 
Comto  de  Forzheim  and  marshal.  Retired  to  his  splendid 
home  on  rue  du  Montparnasse,  w-here  he  passed  his  declining 
years  simply,  being  deaf,  remaining  a  friend  of  Cottin  de 
Wissembourg,  and  often  surrounded  by  the  family  of  a 
brother  whose  misconduct  hastened  his  end  in  1841.  Hulot 
was  given  a  superb  funeral.  [The  Chouans.  The  Muse  of 
the  Department.     Cousin  Betty.] 

Hulot  d'Ervy  (Baron  Hector),  born  about  1775;  brother  of 
the  preceding;  took  the  name  of  Hulot  d'Ervy  early  in  life 
in  order  to  make  a  distinction  between  himself  and  his  brother 
to  whom  he  owed  the  brilliant  beginning  of  a  civil  and  militar}' 
career.  Hulot  d'Ervy  lx»came  onlonnance  commissary  during 
the  Republic.  The  Empire  made  him  a  baron.  Diuing 
one  of  these  periods  he  married  Adeline  Fischer,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children.  The  succeeding  governments,  at 
least  that  of  July,  also  favored  Hector  Hulot,  and  he  became 
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turn  iDteiidaut-gcneral,  director  of  the  War  Departmeut, 
uiicilor  of  state,  and  grand  officer  of  the  Legioo  of  Honor. 
is  private  itiisbchavior  dat^d  from  these  periods  and  gathered 
while  he  lived  at  Paris.     Each  of  his  successive  mistresses 
y  Cadine,  Jos^pha  Mrah,  Valerie  Mariieffe,  Oljrmpe 
ijou,  Elodie  Chardin,  Atala  Judici,  Agathe  Pique tard— 
ipitated  his  dishonor  and  ruin.     He  hid  under  varitms 
as  Thoul,  Thorec  and  Vyder,  anagrams  of  Hulot, 
Hector  and  D'Er\'y.     Neither  the  persecutions  of  the  money- 
nder  Samanon  nor  the  influence  of  his  family  could  reform 
m.    After  his  udfe's  death  he  married,  February  1,  1846, 
athe  Piquetard,   his  kitchen-girl   and  the  lowest  of  his 
rvants.    [Cousin  Betty*] 

Hulot  d'Ervy  {Baronne  Hector),  mfe  of  the  preceding; 
born  Adeline  Fischer,  alw^ut  17(H),  in  the  village  nf  Vosges; 
remarkable  for  her  lx*auty;  was  married  ftir  mutual  love, 
pite  her  inferior  birth ^  and  for  some  time  lived  caressed 
d  adored  by  her  husband  and  venerated  by  her  brother- 
in-law;     At  the  end  of  the  Empire  probably   commenced 
r  sorrows  and  the  faithlessness  of  Hector,  notwithstanding 
e  two  children  born  of  their  union,  Victorin  and  Hortense. 
Had  it  not  been  for  her  maternal  solicitude  the  baroness 
tUd  have  cf>ndoned  the  gradual  degradation  of  her  hus- 
nd.     The  honor  of  the  name  and  the  future  of  her  daughter 
ve  her  concern.     N«i  sacrifice  was  ttKi  great  for  her.    She 
ainly  offered  herself  to  C^Iestin  Oevel,  whom  she  had  for- 
erly  scorned,  and   underwent  the  parvenu's  insults;  slie 
light  JoiW'pha  Mirah's  aid,  and  rescued  the  baron  from 
Atala  Judici.     The  closing  years  of  her  life  were  not  quite 
miserable.     She    dev4»tcil    hersc^lf    to    charitable    ofFioes, 
d  lived  on  rue  Louis^le-Grand  with  hrr  married  cliildren 
d  their  reclaimecl  father.    The  intervention  of  Victorin, 
d  the  deaths  of  the  Comte  de  Forzheirn,  of  Lisbcth  Fischer 
d  of  M.  and  Mme.  Crcvel,  induced  comfort  and  security 
mi  Wits  often  menaced.     But  the  conduct  of  Hector  with 
athe  Piquetard  broke  the  thri*ad  of  Mine,  Hulot  d*Ervy*s 
fr;  for  some  lime  she  had  hrnl  a  ncr%^oii8  trouble.     She 
died  aged  about  fifty-«ix,    [Cousin  lietty.] 
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Hulot  (Victorin),  elder  child  of  the  foregoing.  Married 
Mile.  C^lestine  Crevel  and  was  father  of  a  family.  Became 
xinder  Louis  Philippe  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Paris. 
Was  deputy,  counsel  of  the  War  Department,  consulting 
counsel  of  the  police  service  and  counsel  for  the  civil  list. 
His  salary  for  the  various  offices  came  to  eighteen  thousand 
francs.  He  was  seated  at  Palais-Bourbon  when  the  election 
of  Dorlange-Sallenauve  was  contested.  His  connection 
with  the  police  enabled  him  to  save  his  family  from  the  clutches 
of  Mme.  Valerie  Crevel.  In  1834  he  owned  a  house  on  rue 
Louis-lc-Grand.  Seven  or  eight  years  later  he  sheltered 
nearly  all  the  Hulots  and  their  near  kindred,  but  he  could 
not  prevent  the  second  marriage  of  his  father.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.    Cousin  Betty.] 

Hulot  (Madame  Victorin),  wife  of  preceding,  bom  Cdlestinc 
Crevel;  married  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  between  her  father 
and  her  father-in-law,  who  were  both  libertines.  She  took 
part  in  the  dissensions  between  the  two  families,  replaced 
Lisbeth  Fischer  in  the  care  of  the  house  on  rue  Louis-le- 
Grand,  and  probably  never  saw  the  second  Mme.  C^lestin 
Crevel,  unless  at  the  death-bed  of  the  retired  perfumer. 
[Cousin  Betty.] 

Hulot  (Hortense).     (See  Steinbock,  Comtesse  Wenceslas.) 

Hulot  d'Ervy  (Baronne  Hector),  n^e  Agathe  Piquetard 
of  Isigny,  where  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Hector  Hulot 
d'Ervy.  Went  to  Paris  as  kitchen-maid  for  Hulot  about 
December,  1845,  and  was  married  to  her  master,  then  a 
widower,  on  February  1,  1846.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Humann,  celebrated  Parisian  tailor  of  1836  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  At  the  instance  of  the  students  Rabourdin 
and  Juste  he  clothed  the  poverty-stricken  Zephirin  Marcas 
"  as  a  politician."    [Z.  Marcas.] 

Husson  (Madame.)     (See  Mme.  Clapart.) 

Husson  (Oscar),  born  alx)ut  1804,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  of  M.  Husson — army-contractor;  led  a  checkered  career, 
explained  by  liis  origin  and  childhood.    He  scarcely  knew 
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his  father,  who  made  and  soon  Itist  a  fortune.  The  previouB 
f»si  life  of  his  mother,  who  afterwards  married  again,  gave 
rise*  to  or  upheld  some  more  or  less  influential  connections 
Efiil  made  her,  during  the  first  Empire,  the  titular  femmc  de 
dhimhte  to  Ma^ianie  M^rc — Letitia  Bonaparte.  Napoleon 'a 
fall  marked  the  ruin  of  the  Husaoa'j,  Oscar  and  his  motlier — 
now  married  to  M,  Clapart — lived  in  a  modest  apartment 
on  nie  de  la  Cerisaie,  Paris.  Oscar  obtained  a  license  and 
hi'earup  clerk  in  Dei^roches*  law  office  in  Paris,  being  c^^ached 
by  Godeschal.  During:  this  time  he  became  acquairited 
with  two  young  men,  his  cousins  the  Manests,  One  of  them 
hatl  previously  instigaterl  an  early  escapade  of  Oacar%,  and 
it  \va^  now  followed  by  one  much  more  serious*  on  me  de 
\'end6me  at  the  houao  of  inorentine  CahiroUe,  who  was  then 
m^ntained  by  Ciudot,  Oscar's  wealthy  uncle.  Husson  was 
forced  to  abandon  law  and  enter  military  service.  He  was 
in  the  cavalry  regiment  of  the  Due  de  Maufrigncuse  and  the 
Vieomte  de  B^rizy.  The  interest  of  the  dauphiness  and  of 
Abb4  Gaudrnn  obtsined  for  him  promotion  and  a  decoration. 
He  became  in  turn  aide-tle-eamp  to  La  Fayette »  captain, 
officer  of  the  Ijegion  of  Honor  and  lieutenant-coloneL  A 
notinvtirthy  d*^  TumJe  him  famous  on  Algerian  territ<^*r>" 
din-ing  the  affair  of  La  Macta;  Ilusson  lost  his  left  arm  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  save  Vioomte  de  S^rizy.  Put  on  hdf-payi 
he  obtained  the  post  of  collector  for  Beaumont-sur-Oise. 
He  ihi^n  marritnl — ^1838 — Georgette  Pierrot  in  and  met  again 
the  accomplices  or  \dtne8ses  of  his  earlier  escapades — one 
of  the  Marests,  the  Moreaus»  etc.    [A  Start  in  Life.] 

HussoQ  <Hffmlame  t>sear),  w^iff?  of  the  precediiig;  bom 
Georgette  Pierrotin;  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  stage- 
fiervice  nf  Ois(>,     [A  Sturt^  in  Life,] 

Hyd€  dc  Heuville  fjean-duillaume,  Baron)— 1776-IS57^ 
Ix'longiHl  to  the  Miirhgnac  nuniMr>'  of  182S;  was.  in  1797, 
one  of  the  munt  active  BourlMin  agx*nts.  Ki  ^  ^  ir 
nftame  in  thoWWtpand  held  «  conferenre  in  17'  I 

rhnnul  Uonaparte  relative  to  the  restoration  of  Ixiiiia  XVI I L 
fTh<*  Chmmns.] 
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Idamorei  nick-name  of  Chardin  junior  while  he  was  claqueur 
in  a  theatre  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  Paris.  [Cousin 
Betty.] 

Isemberg  (Mar^chal,  Due  d'),  probably  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  nobility.  He  lost  at  the  gaming  table,  in  November, 
1809,  in  a  grand  ffite  given  at  Paris  at  Senator  Malin  de 
Gondreville's  home,  while  the  Duchesse  de  Lansac  was  acting 
as  peacemaker  between  a  youthful  married  couple.  [Do- 
mestic Peace.] 

J 

Jacmin  (Philoxfene),  of  Honfleur;  perhaps  cousin  oi 
Jean  Butscha;  maid  to  El^onore  de  Chaulieu;  in  love  with 
Germain  Bonnet,  valet  of  Melchior  de  Canalis.  [Modeste 
Mignon.] 

Jacom6ty,  head  jailer  of  the  Concicrgerie,  at  Paris,  in  May, 
1830,  during  Rubcmpr^'s  imprisonment.  [Scenes  from  a 
Courtesan's  Life.] 

Jacquelin,  born  in  Normandy  about  1776;  in  1816  was  em- 
ployed by  Mile.  Cormon,  an  old  maid  of  Alcn^on.  He  married 
when  she  espoused  M.  du  Bousquier.  After  the  double 
marriage  Jacquelin  remained  for  some  time  in  the  ser\nce 
of  the  niece  of  the  Abb^  de  Sponde.  [Jealousies  of  a  Country 
Town.] 

Jacques,  for  a  considerable  period  butler  of  Qaire  de 
Beaus^ant,  following  her  to  Bayoux.  Essentially  "aris- 
tocratic, intelligent  and  discreet,"  he  understood  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  mistress.     [Father  Goriot.     The  Deserted  Woman.] 

Jacquet  (Claudc^Joseph),  a  worthy  lx^urg(H)is  of  the  Restora- 
tion; head  of  a  family,  and  somothinp  of  a  crank.  He  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  deputy-mayor  in  Paris,  and  also  had 
charge  of  the  archives  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Was  greatly  indebted  to  his  friend  Juleps  Desmarets;  so  he 
deciphered  for  him,  about  1820,  a  code  letter  of  Gratien 
Bourignard.     When     C16mence     Desmarets     died,     Jacquet 
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csomforteil  the  broker  m  the  Saint-Roeh  church  and  in  tJie 
P^re-LachaiBc  cemetery .    fThe  Thirteen,]  « 

Jacquinotf  paid  to  liave  *surL*eede(l  Car  dot  as  notary  a?  Paris  p 
time  of  Ixmis  Philippe  [Tlie  Mid<lle  Class*?^];  but  since  Cardot 
was  succeeded  by  Berthier,  his  son-in-law,  a  discrepancy  m 
appantnt* 

Jacquotte^  left  the  service  of  a  qut§  for  that  of  Dr.  Benassis, 
hose  house  she  managed  with  a  devotion  nnd  care  not  un- 
fhixefl  with  despotism,     [The  Country  Doctor.] 

Jan,  ^  a  painter  who  cared  not  a  fig  for  glor\'.  About  1838 
he  eovered  with  flowers  and  (lecorat«»tl  the  door  of  a  bed- 
cham^)e^  in  a  suite  owned  by  Crevel  on  rua  du  Dauphin, 
Paris-    [Cousin  Betty,] 

Jan?ier^  priest  in  a  viUage  of  Is^re  in  1829,  a  '*  veritable 
F^nelon  slirunk  to  a  curb's  projKirtions  *' ;  knew,  understood 
atiil  assisted  Renassis,     [The  Country  l>oct'Or-] 

Japhet  (Baron),  celebrated  chemist  who  8ubjeet<*d  to 
hydrofluoric  acid,  to  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  vi»ltaic  batterj^  the  myst4^rioiis  "  ma^ic  skin  *'  of  Raphael 
de  Valentin.  To  his  stupefaction  the  savant  viTonght  no 
change  on  the  tiasue.    [The  Magie  Skin.] 

Jean,  coachman  and  trusted  servant  of  M,  de  Merret, 
at  Vcndome,  in  1816*  [I>a  Grande  Breteche.  .Mother 
Study  of  Woman,] 

JeaHf  landscape  gardener  and  farm-hand  for  F^lix  Grandet, 
engaged  abcmt  Novi^ruber,  18UI,  in  a  field  on  tlie  bank  of  the 
Loin%  filling  holes  left  by  removed  poplars  and  planting 
other  trees,     [Eugenie  Grandet,] 

Jeaiip  one  of  the  keepers  of  P^rc^Laehaise  cenM?^ry  in 
182D-1821;  conducted  De«maret»  and  Jaet|uet  to  the  tomb 
of  d^nienee  iinungiiard,  who  had  n*ef*fitly  been  interred.* 
[The  Thirteen.] 


i  tixs  lirT&niji,     'VMiirlli." 
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Jean,  lay  brother  of  an  abbey  untU  1791,  when  he  found  a 
home  witU  Niseron,  cur6  of  Blangy,  Bui^ndy;  seldom  left 
Gr6goiie  Rigou,  whose  factotum  he  finally  became.  [The 
Peasantry.] 

Jeamiettey  bom  in  1758;  cook  for  Ragon  at  Paris  in  1818, 

in    rue    du    Petit-Lion-Saint-Sulpice;   distinguished    hoself 
at  the  Sunday  receptions.    [C&ar  Birotteau.] 

Jeanrenaud  (Madame),  a  Protestant,  widow  of  a  salt  barge- 
man, by  whom  she  had  a  son.  A  stout,  ugly  and  vulgar 
woman,  who  recovered,  during  the  Restoration,  a  fortime  that 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Catholic  ancestors  of  D'Espard  and 
was  restored  by  him  despite  a  suit  to  restrain  him  by  in- 
junction. Mme.  Jeanrenaud  lived  at  Villeparisis,  and  then 
at  Paris,  where  she  dwelt  successively  on  rue  de  la  Vrilliire 
— No.  8 — and  on  Grand  rue  Verte.  [The  Commission  in 
Lunacy.] 

Jeanrenaud,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1792.  He 
served  as  officer  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  D'Espard-N^grcpelisse,  became,  in  1828,  chief 
of  squadron  in  the  First  regiment  of  the  Cuirassiers  of  the 
Guard.  Charles  X.  made  him  a  baron.  He  then  married 
a  niece  of  Monegod.  His  beautiful  villa  on  Lake  Geneva 
is  mentioned  by  Albert  Savarus  in  "  L'Ambitieux  par  Amour," 
published  in  the  rcipn  of  IajUis  Philippe.  [The  Oonmiission 
in  Lunacy.     Albert  Savarus.] 

Jenny  was,  during  fhe  Restoration,  maid  and  confidante 
of  Aquilina  dc  la  Garde;  afterwards,  but  for  a  very  brief 
time,  mistress  of  Castanier.    [Melmoth  Reconciled.] 

J6rome  (P^re),  second-hand  book-seller  on  Pont  Notre- 
Dame,  Paris,  in  1821 »  at  the  time  when  Rubempr6  was  making 
a  start  there.    [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Jerome,  valet  successively  of  Galard  and  of  Albert  Savarus 
at  BesauQon.  He  may  have  s<»r\T(l  the  Parisian  law>'er 
less  sedulously  because  of  Marietto,  a  ser^-ant  at  the  Watte- 
villes,  whose  dowry  he  was  after.     [Albert  Savarus.] 
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JcAmson    CSarond),  aiisimied   nauie   of   the   poiicc-^ent, 

Jolivard,  clerk  of  regislr}%  nie  de  Normandif*,  Paris,  nbout 
the  end  of  Louis  PhiUppe^a  reign,  tie  livetl  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  house  owned  by  Pillerault,  attended  by  the  Cibots 
and  tenanted  by  the  Chapoulots,  Pons  and  Schxnucke. 
[Cousin  Pons,] 

JonathaSj  vaU-t  of  M.  de  Valentin  senior;  foster-father 
of  Raphael  de  Valentin,  whose  stewanl  he  afterwanls  became 
when  the  young  man  was  a  multi-millionaire.  He  served 
turn  faithfully  and  survived  htm*     [Tlie  Magic  Skin.] 

Jordy  fDe)  had  been  successively  captain  in  a  regiment 
of  RoyaKSu^dois  and  professor  in  the  Ecole  Militaire,  He 
had  a  refined  nattire  and  a  tender  heart;  was  the  type  fif  a 
poor  but  uncomplaining  gentleman.  His  soul  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  sad  ^crets.  Ortatn  sipis  led  one  to  believe 
that  he  had  had  children  whom  he  had  adored  and  lost. 
M.  de  Jurdy  lived  modi^tly  and  quietly  at  Nemours.  A 
j^imilarity  of  tastes  and  character  drew  him  toward  Denis 
Minoret  w^hose  intimate  friend  he  became,  and  at  whooe  homo 
he  conceived  a  liking  for  the  doctors  young  ward — Mme. 
Savinien  dc  Porttinthi^re,  He  hatt  great  influents  over  her, 
and  left  her  an  income  of  fourteen  hundretl  franca  when  he 
died  in  1823.    [Ursuk  Mirouet.J 

Joseph,  with  Charles  and  Francois,  was  of  the  establishment 
^     of   Montcomct   at   Aigues,   Burgundy,   about    1823*    [The 
Peasantry.] 

Joseph,  faithful  servant  of  Rastignac  at  PariSp  under  the 

Restoration.  In  1S28  he  carried  to  the  Marquise  de  Listom^ 
a  letter  wxitten  by  his  mast^T  U\  Mme.  de  Nucingen.  This 
error,  for  which  Joseph  could  hardly  be  held  responsible, 
eau^ed  the  scorn  of  the  maniuiijo  when  she  discovered  that 
the  missive  waa  intended  for  another.  [The  Magic  Skin* 
A  Stuily  of  WumanJ 

Joseph^  in  the  service  of  F.  d«  TUlet,  Paris,  when  Ids 
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master  was  fairly  launched  in  society  and  received  Birotteau 
in  state.    [C6sar  Birotteau.] 

Joseph,  given  name  of  a  worthy  chimney-builder  of  rue 
Saint-Lazare,  Paris,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Of  ItaUan  origin,  the  head  of  a  family,  saved  from 
ruin  by  Adeline  Hulot,  who  acted  for  Mme.  de  la  Chanterie. 
Joseph  was  in  touch  with  the  scribe,  Vyder,  and  when  be 
took  Mme.  Hulot  to  see  the  latter  she  recognized  in  him  her 
husband.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Jos6pha.     (See  Mirah,  Jos^pha.) 

Josette,  cook  for  Claes  at  Douai;  greatly  attached  to 
Josephine,  Marguerite  and  F£Ucie  Claes.  Died  about  the 
end  of  the  Restoration.    [The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.] 

Josette,  old  housekeeper  for  Mattre  Mathias  of  Bordeaux 
during  the  Restoration.  She  accompanied  her  master 
when  he  bade  farewell  to  Paul  de  Manerville  the  emigrant. 
[A  Marriage  Settlement.] 

Josette,  in  and  previous  to  1816  chambermaid  of  Victoire^ 
Rose  Cormon  of  Alengon.  She  married  Jacquelin  when  her 
mistress  married  du  Bousquier.  [Jealousies  of  a  Country 
Town.] 

Judici  (Atala),  born  about  1829,  of  Lombard  descent; 
had  a  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a  wealthy  chimney- 
builder  of  Paris  during  the  first  Empire,  an  employer  of 
Joseph;  he  died  in  1819.  Mile.  Judici  did  not  inherit  her 
grandfather's  fortune,  for  it  was  run  through  with  by  her 
father.  In  1844  she  was  given  by  her  mother — so  the  8tor>' 
goes — to  Hector  Hulot  for  fifteen  thousand  francs.  She 
then  left  her  family,  who  lived  on  rue  de  Charonne,  and  lived 
maritally  with  her  protector,  who  had  turned  public  scribe 
on  Passage  du  Soleil.  The  pretty  Atala  was  obliged  to 
leave  Hulot  when  his  wife  found  him.  Mme.  Hulot  promised 
her  a  dowry  and  to  wed  her  to  Joseph's  oldest  son.  She 
was  sometimes  callexl  Jndix,  which  is  a  French  corruption 
of  the  Italian  name.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Judith.     {See  Mme.  Genestas.) 
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Julieu^  one  of  the  turnkeys  of  the  Conciergerie  in  1830, 
'during  the  trial  of  Herrera — Vautrui-— aod  Rubempr^.  [Sceues 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Julien,  probably  a  native  of  Champagne;  a  young  man  in 
\B39,  and  in  the  service  of  Bub- Prefect  Goulard,  in  Arcis- 
sur-Aube.  He  learned  through  Anicette,  and  revealed 
to  the  Beauvisages  and  MoUots,  the  Leg:itinust  plots  of  the 
Chilteau  de  Cinq-Cygne,  where  lived  Georges  de  Maufrignciise. 
Daniel  d'Arthez,  Laurence  de  Cinq-Cygne,  Diane  de  Catlignan 
and  Berthe  de  Maufrigneuse.    [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Juliiard,  head  of  the  firm  nf  Julliard  in  Paris,  about  1S06, 
At  the  '' Ver  Chinoia/*  mo  Saint-lVenis,  he  sold  silk  in  bolls. 
Sylvie  Rfjgron  was  assistant  saleswoman.  Twenty  years 
later  he  met  her  again  in  their  native  couDtry  of  Provins, 
where  he  had  retired  in  1815,  the  head  of  a  family  grouped 
about  the  Gu6pin«  and  the  Gu^n^s,  thus  forming  three 
gn*at  dans.     tf'i*-*''rette.] 

JuUlafd,  elder  son  of  the  pree^iog;  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  rich  farmer  and  also  conceived  a  pi  atonic 
affection  at  Proving  for  M^lanie  TiphaiBei  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  the  official  colony  during  the  Hestoration.  Julliard 
followed  commerce  and  literature;  he  maintained  a  stage 
line,  and  a  journal  christened  *'  Im  Ruche,"  in  ^vhich  lattsr 
he  burned  incense  to  Mme,  Tiphaine,    [Pierrette,] 

Jti^eu  (Julicn),  youthful  conscript  in  the  great  draft 
of  1793.  Sent  with  a  not€  for  lodgment  to  the  home  of 
Mme,  de  Dey  at  Carentan,  where  he  w^as  the  innocent  cause 
of  that  w'oman's  sudden  death;  she  was  just  then  expecting 
the  return  of  her  son,  a  Royalist  hunted  by  the  Republican 
tn>oiw.    [The  Conscript.] 

Juste,  \}*m\  in  181 1>  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  after- 
w^ards  went  to  Asia  to  practice.  In  1836  he  lived  on  me 
Corneille  with  Charles  Ralxjurdin,  when  they  helped  the 
poverty-stricken  Z^phiriu  M areas.     [Z.  Marcas] 

Justin,  old  and  exjwrienceil  valet  of  the  Vidame  de  Pamiefs; 
wad  secretly  sbin  by  ordor  of  Bourignard  because  be  had 
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discovered  the  real  name,  but  carefully  concealed,  of  the 
father  of  Mme.  Desmarets.    [The  Thirteen.] 

Justine,  was  maid  to  the  Comtesse  Foedora,  in  Paris,  when 
her  mistress  received  calls  from  M.  de  Valentin.  [The  Magic 
8kin.l 

K 

Katty  a  Flemish  woman,  the  nurse  of  Lydie  de  la  Pejrrade, 
whom  she  attended  constantly  in  Paris  on  me  des  Moineaux 
about  1829,  and  during  her  mistress'  period  of  insanity  on 
rue  Honors  Chevalier  in  1840.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.    The  Middle  Classes.] 

Keller  (Francis),  one  of  the  influential  and  wealthy 
Parisian  bankers,  during  a  period  extending  perhaps  from 
1809  to  1839.  As  such,  in  November,  1809,  under  the  Empire, 
he  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  fine  reception,  given  by 
Comte  Malin  de  Gondreville,  meeting  there  Iscmberg,  Mont- 
cornet,  Mesdamcs  do  Lansac  and  de  Vaudcmont,  and  a  mixed 
company  composed  of  members  of  the  aristocracy  and  peopde 
illustrious  under  the  Empire.  At  this  time,  moreover, 
FranQois  Keller  was  in  the  family  of  Malin  de  Gondre%Tlle, 
one  of  whose  daughters  he  had  married.  This  marriage, 
besicl(»s  making  him  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Mar6chal  de 
Carigliano,  gave  him  assurance  of  the  deputyship,  which  he 
obtained  in  1816  and  held  until  1836.  The  district  electon 
of  Arcis-sur-Aube  kept  him  in  the  legislature  during  that  long 
period.  Frangois  Keller  had,  by  his  marriage  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  Gondreville,  one  son,  Charles,  who  died  before  his 
parents  in  the  spring  of  1839.  As  deputy,  Francois  Keller 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  orators  of  the  Left  Centre. 
He  shone  as  a  member  of  the  opposition,  especially  from  1819 
to  1825.  Adroitly  he  drew  about  himself  the  robe  of  phil- 
anthropy. Polities  never  turned  his  attention  from  finance. 
In  1819,  on  rue  du  Houssay,  while  Decazes  awaited  him, 
Frangois  Keller,  seconded  by  his  brother  and  partner,  Adolphe 
Keller,  refused  to  aid  the  needy  ix'rfumer,  C^ar  Birotteau. 
Between  1821  and  1823  the  creditors  of  Guillaume  Grandet, 
the  bankrupt,  unanimously  selected  liim  and  M.  des  Graa- 
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sins  (jf  Saiimur  as  adjusters.  Despite  his  display  of  Puri- 
tan jcal  virtues,  the  private  career  of  Frangtiis  Keller  was  not 
^p  it  less.  In  1825  it  yvm  known  that  he  had  an  illegitiraate 
and  coatly  liaison  \\ith  Flavie  Colleville*  Rallying  to  the 
siipp<-rt  of  the  new  monarchy  from  1S30  to  1836,  Fran^»i3 
Keller  ^aw^  his  PhiHppist  zeal  rewarded  in  1S39.  He  exehafiiied 
his  eofnfiiission  at  the  Palais- Bourbon  for  a  peerage,  and 
received  the  title  of  count.  [Domestic  Peace*  Cdsar  Birot- 
t<*au.  Eugenic  Grandet.  The  Government  Clerks,  The 
MembtT  for  Arcis.] 

Keller  (Madame  Francois),  wife  of  the  prereding;  daughter 
of  Malin  de  Gondreville ;  mother  of  Charles  Keller^  who  died 
in  1830,  Under  the  Restoration,  she  inspiretl  a  warm  passion 
in  the  heart  of  the  son  of  the  Duchesse  de  Marigny .  [Domestic 
Peace.     The  Memljer  for  Arcis,    The  Thirteen,] 

K«ller  (Charles),  born  in  1809,  son  of  the  preceding  couple, 
gjandson  of  the  Comte  de  Gondreville,  nephew  of  the 
^lardchalc  de  Carlgliano;  his  life  wa^  prematurely  endeii 
in  1839,  at  a  time  when  a  brilliant  future  seemed  before  him. 
As  a  major  of  staB  at  the  side  of  the  Prinoe  Royal,  Ferdinand 
d 'Origans,  he  took  the  field  in  Alfceria,  His  braverj-  urged 
him  on  in  pursuit  of  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  and  he  gave  up 
his  life  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Becoming  viscount  as  a 
result  of  the  knighting  of  his  father,  and  assurcil  of  the  favors 
of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  Charles  Keller,  at  the 
mtimcnt  when  death  surprised  liimT  was  on  the  j joint  of  taking 
his  seat  in  the  I^ower  Chamber;  for  the  body  of  electors  of  the 
diKtriet  of  Areis-sur-Aube  were  almost  sure  to  elect  a  num 
whom  the  Tuilcries  desired  so  ardc^ntly*  [The  Member  for 
Arris,] 

Keller  (AdoIpheK  brother^prohably  younger— of  Fran^ns 
and  his  partner;  a  very  shrewd  man,  who  was  really  in  charge 
of  the  business,  a  '*  regular  lynx,"  On  account  of  hin  in* 
timate  relations  with  Nucingen  and  F.  du  TiUet,  he  flatly 
refused  to  aid  V^Mat  Birotteau,  who  implored  his  assistance. 
{The  Jfiddle  Clakscs.     Piomtt^'.     C^-sar  Biiotteau.] 

Kef]garoyi£t  (Comte  de),  born  at)out  the  middle  of  thu 
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eighteenth  century;  of  the  Bretagne  nobility;  entered  the 
navy,  served  long  and  valiantly  upon  the  sea,  oommanded 
the  ^'Belle-Poule/'  and  died  a  .vioe-admiral.  Possessor  of  a 
great  fortune,  by  his  charity  he  made  amends  for  the  foulneaB 
of  some  of  his  youthful  love  affairs  (1771  and  following), 
and  at  Paris,  near  the  Madeleine,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  much  delicacy,  he  helped  the 
^  Baronne  Leseigneur  de  Rouville.  A  little  later,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  having  for  a  long  time  been  a  widower  and 
retired  from  the  nav>%  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his 
relatives,  the  Fontaines  and  the  Planat  de  Bandrys,  vsho 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  S^eaux,  Kergarouet  mar- 
ried his  niece,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Fontaine.  He  died 
before  her.  M.  de  Kergarouet  was  also  a  relative  of  the 
Portenduferes  and  did  not  forget  them.  [The  Purse.  The 
Ball  at  S^aux.    Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Kergarouet  (Comtesse  de).  {See  Vandenesse,  Marqube 
Charles  de.) 

Kergarouet  (Vicomte  de),  nephew  of  the  Oomte  de  Ker- 
garouet, husband  of  a  Pen-Hoel,  by  whom  he  had  four 
daughters.    Evidently  lived  at  Nantes  in  1836.    [Beatrix.] 

Kergarouet  (Vicomtessc  dc),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bora 
at  Pen-Hoel  in  1789;  younger  sister  of  Jacqueline;  mother 
of  four  girls;  very  affected  woman  and  looked  upon  as  such 
by  F^licit^  dcs  Touches  and  Arthur  de  Rochefide.  Lived 
in  Nantes  in  1836.     [Beatrix.] 

Kergarouet  (Charlotte  de),  bom  in  1821,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  preceding,  grand-niece  of  the  Oomte  de 
Kergarouet;  of  his  four  nieces  she  was  the  favorite  of  the 
wealthy  Jac(iueline  de  Pen-Hoel ;  a  good-hearted  little  coun- 
try girl ;  foil  in  love  with  Calyste  du  Gu^nic  in  1836,  but  did 
not  marry  him.     [Beatrix.] 

Kolb,  an  Alsatian,  served  a.s  "man  of  all  work**  at  the 
home  of  the  Didots  in  Paris;  had  served  ii\  the  cuirassiers. 
Under  the  Restoration  he  beeanic*  "printer's  devil"  in  the 
establishment  of  David  Sdchard  of  Angouleme,  for  whom  he 
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showed  an  untiriag  devotion,  and  whose  servant,  Marion, 
he  married.    [Lost  Illusions,] 

Kolh  (Marion),  wife  of  the  preceding,  with  whom  she  be- 
came acquaint^  while  at  the  home  of  David  S^chard,  She 
was,  at  first,  in  the  service  of  the  Angoulcmr  printer,  J6r6me- 
Nicolas  S6chard^  for  whom  she  had  less  praise  than  for  David, 
Marion  Kolb  was  like  her  husband  in  her  constant,  childlike 
devotion.     [Lost  Illusions,] 

Kouski^  Polish  lancer  in  the  French  Royal  Guards,  lived 
very  unhappily  in  1815-16,  but  enjoyed  life  better  the 
following  year.  At  that  time  he  lived  at  Issoudun  in  the 
home  of  the  wealthy  Jean-Jacques  Rouget,  and  served  the 
commandant,  Maxence  Gilet.  The  latter  became  the  idol 
of  the  grateful  Kouski.    [A  Bachelor's  Establishment,] 

Kropoli  (Z^na),  Montenegrin  of  Zahara,  seduced  in  1809 
by  the  FTench  gunner,  Auguste  Niseron,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter,  Genevieve.  One  year  later,  at  Vincennes,  France, 
she  died  m  a  result  of  her  confinement.  The  necessary 
morriafe  papers,  which  would  have  rendered  valid  the  situa- 
tion of  Z^na  Kropoli,  arrived  a  few  days  after  her  death* 
(The  Peasantry.] 

L 


{See 


mi 
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La  Bastte  (Monsieur,  Ma<iame  and  Mademoiselle  de), 

Mignnn,) 

La  Bastie  k  Bn^re  (Erneat  de),  member  of  a  good  family 
of  Toulouse »  born  in  1802;  very  similar  In  appearance  to 
Louis  XIIL;  from  1824  to  1829,  private  secretary  to  the 
minister  of  finances.  On  the  advice  of  Madame  dTjppaH. 
1*1  thus  being  of  service  to  El<5onore  de  Chaulieu*  he  became 
cn*tary  to  Melrliior  dc  Canalis  and*  at  the  same  time,  n^fer- 
endarj^  of  the  Ctnir  des  Omiptes.  He  became  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1821)  he  conducted  for  Canalis 
a  love  romance  by  corres|xmdenee,  the  heroine  of  the  affair 
being  Marie-Mode^le-Mignon  de  la  Bastie  (of  Havre).  He 
played  his  part  so  snecc^fully  that  she  fell  in  love  and  mar- 
riage was  agreed  upon.    This  union,  which  made  him  tlie 
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wealthy  Viconiti}  tie  la  Bastic  la  Bridre,  was  (?ffecU?d  the  fol- 
lowing February  in  1830.  Canalis  and  the  minister  of  1824 
were  witnesses  for  Ernest  de  la  Brifere,  who  fully  deserv'ed  his 
good  fortune.    [The  Government  Clerks.    Modeste  Mignon.] 

La  Bastie  la  Bri^re  (Madame  Ernest  de),  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  Marie-Modeste  Mignon  about  1809,  younfiter 
daughter  of  Charles  Mignon  de  la  Bastie  and  of  Bettina 
Mignon  do  la  Bastie — born  Wallenrod.  In  1829,  while 
living  wdth  her  family  at  Havre,  with  the  same  love,  evoked 
by  a  passion  for  literature,  w^hich  Bettina  Brentano  d'Amim 
conceived  for  Goethe,  she  fell  in  love  with  Melchior  de  Canalis; 
she  wrote  frequently  to  the  poet  in  secret,  and  he  responded 
through  the  medium  of  Ernest  de  la  Bri^re;  thus  there  sprang 
up  between  the  young  girl  and  the  secretary  a  mutual  love 
which  resulted  in  marriage.  The  witnesses  for  Marie-Modeste 
Mignon  were  the  Due  d'H^rouville  and  Doctor  Desplein. 
As  one  of  the  most  envied  women  in  Parisian  circles,  in  the 
time  of  Ix)uis  Philippe,  she  became  the  close  friend  of  Mes- 
dames  de  TEstorade  and  Popinot.  [Modeste  Mignon.  The 
Member  for  Arcis.  Cousin  Betty.]  La  Bastie  is  sometimes 
written  La  Bdtie. 

La  Baudraye^  (Jean-Athanaso-Polydore  Milaud  de),  bom 
in  1780  in  Berry,  descended  from  the  simple  family  of  Milaud. 
recently  ennobled.  M.  do  la  Baudraye's  father  was  a  good 
financier  of  pleasing  disposition ;  his  mother  was  a  Cast^ran 
la  Tour.  He  was  in  poor  health,  his  weak  constitution 
being  the  heritage  left  him  by  an  immoral  father.  His 
father,  on  dying,  also  loft  him  a  large  numlxT  of  notes  to 
which  wore  affixed  tho  nobh*  sijinatun^s  of  the  emigrattxl 
aristocracy.  His  avarice  aroused,  Polydore  do  la  Baudraye 
occuj)iod  himself,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  with  col- 
lecting those  notes;  ho  made  froquont  trips  to  Paris;  nego- 
tiated with  Clement  Chardin  dos  Lupeaulx  at  the  Hotel 
de  Mayenco;  obtained,  und(T  a  promis(\  afterwards  ex- 
ecut(»d,  to  soil  them  profitably,  some  positions  and  tithes, 
and  b<»came  successively  auditor  of  th(*  seals,  baron,  officer 

'  Thn  motto  on  the  Baudraye  coat-of-aniis  was:  "Deo  patet  tie  fide*  et 
hominibua." 
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of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  master  of  petitions.  The  in* 
dividual  ret^ivership  of  Sancerre,  which  became  his  also, 
Tn-as  l>ought  by  Grancr.  M.  de  la  Baudraye  did  not  leave 
Sancerrr;  he  married  to\\^ttrds  1S23  Mademoiselle  Dinah 
PiMefer,  became  a  person  of  large  property  following  his 
acquisition  to  the  castle  and  estate  of  Ani&y,  settled  this 
property  with  the  title  upon  a  natural  son  of  his  wife;  he 
so  worked  upon  her  feelings  as  to  get  from  her  the  power 
nf  attorney  and  signature,  sailed  for  America,  and  became 
rieh  through  a  large  patrimony  left  him  by  Silas  Pifedefer — 
1836-42.  At  that  time  he  owned  in  Paris  a  stately  man- 
sion, on  rue  de  T Arcade,  and  upon  winning  back  his  wife, 
who  had  left  him,  he  placed  her  in  it  as  mistrt»ss.  He  now 
lx*came  count,  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  peer 
cjf  Frant*<\  Fr^l^ric  de  Nucingen  received  him  as  such  and 
swerved  him  b^  sponsor,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  the 
flcatli  of  Ferrliniind  d'OMans  necessitated  the  presence 
of  M,  de  la  Baudraye  at  Luxembourg.  [The  Muse  of  the 
Departmentd 

La  Baudraye  (Ma*lamp  Polydorc  Milaud  dc),  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  Dinah  Pii^iiefer  in  ISO?  or  1808  in  Berrj'; 
dau^htiT  of  the  Calvinist,  Motse  Pit^lefer;  niecse  of  Silas 
I'i^dcfcr,  from  whom  she  inherited  a  fortune.  She  was 
bftlliantly  educateil  at  Bourgps,  in  the  ChamaroUei?  board- 
ing-school, with  Anna  de  Fontaine,  born  Groastlste — 1819- 
1  tve  years  later,  thnnigh  personal  ambition,  she  gave  up 
I'mteatantism^  that  she  might  gain  the  protection  of  the 
Cardinal-Afchhishop  of  Bourges,  and  a  short  time  afttr 
her  conversion  she  was  married,  about  1823,  For  thirtec^n 
ct^nsecutive  years,  at  least,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  reigneti 
in  the  city  of  Sancerre  and  in  her  country-house,  Chdteau 
d'Anasy,  at  Salni-Satur  near  by.  Her  court  was  conqHi^d 
of  a  stranpe  mixture  iif  people:  the  Abb^  Duret  and  Ml*s- 
meurs  Clagny,  Ciraviir,  (latien  Boimuge.  At  firet,  uuly 
Cla^y  and  Duret  knew  of  the  literary-  attempts  of  Jan 
TMaas,  peeudonym  of  Madame  de  lu  Baudraye,  who  had  just 
bought  the  artistic  furnitur*^  f>f  the  Rougetn  of  Issoudun, 
uid  who  iuviUHl  luul  rei'eix^Hl  two  *^  Parisiens  de  Sancerre/' 
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Horace  Bianchon  and  Etienne  Lousteau,  in  September, 
1836.  A  liaison  followed  with  Etienne  Lousteau,  mth  wh(Hn 
Madame  do  la  Baudraye  lived  on  rue  des  Martyrs  in  Paris 
from  1837  to  1839.  As  a  result  of  this  union  she  had  tiro 
sons,  recognized  later  by  M.  de  la  Baudraye.  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye  now  putting  into  use  the  talent,  ne^ected 
during  her  love  affair,  became  a  writer.  She  wrote  *A 
Prince  of  Bohemia,''  founded  on  an  anecodote  related  to  her 
by  Raoul  Nathan,  and  probably  published  this  novel.  Tlie 
fear  of  endless  scandal,  the  entreaties  of  husband  and  mother, 
and  the  unworthiness  of  Lousteau,  finally  led  Dinah  de  la 
Baudraye  to  rejoin  her  husband,  who  owned  an  elegant 
mansion  on  rue  de  T  Arcade.  This  return,  which  took  place  in 
May,  1842,  surprised  Madame  d'Espard,  a  woman  who  was  not 
easily  astonished.  Paris  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
often  quoted  Dinah  de  la  Baudraye  and  paid  consideraUe 
attention  to  her.  During  this  same  year,  1842,  she  as- 
sisted in  the  first  presentation  of  L6on  Gozlan's  drama, 
"The  Right  Hand  and  the  Left  Hand,"  given  at  the  Odten. 
[The  Muse  of  the  Department.  A  Prince  of  Bohemia.  Gou&n 
Betty.] 

La  Berge  (De),  confessor  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  at  Cloche- 
gourde,  strict  and  virtuous.  Ho  died  in  1817,  mourned  on 
account  of  his  "apostolic  strength,"  by  his  patron,  who 
appointed  as  his  successor  the  over-indulgent  Frangois 
Birotteau.    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

La  Bertelliire,  father  of  Madame  la  Gaudinifere,  grand- 
father of  Madame  F61ix  Grandct,  was  lieutenant  in  the 
French  Guards;  he  died  in  1806,  leaving  a  large  fortune. 
He  considered  investments  a  "waste  of  money."  Nearly 
twenty  years  later  his  portrait  was  still  hanging  in  the  hall 
of  F^lix  Grandet's  house  at  Saumur.     [Eugenie  Grandet.] 

La  Billardiire  (Athanase-Jean-Fran9ois-Michel,  Baron 
Flamet  de),  son  of  a  counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Bretagne, 
took  part  in  the  Vendean  wars  as  a  captain  under  the  name 
of  Nantais,  and  as  negotiator  played  a  singular  part  at 
Quiberon.     The  Restoration  rewank^l  the  services  of  this 
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unintcUipnt  member  of  the  petty  nobility,  whose  Catholicism 
wm  mure  lukewarm  than  hia  love  of  monarchy.  He  became 
mayor  of  the  second  district  of  Paris,  and  division-chief 
in  the  Bureau  of  Finances,  thanks  tc»  his  kinship  with  a  deputy 
on  the  Right,  He  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  famous 
ball  given  by  hb  deputy,  Cfoar  Birotte4iu»  whom  he  had  known 
for  twenty  years.  On  his  death-bed,  at  the  close  of  December, 
lB24p  he  had  designateil,  although  without  avail,  as  his 
aucee^or,  Xavier  Rabourdin,  one  of  the  division-chiefs 
and  real  director  of  the  bureau  of  which  La  Billardi^re  was 
the  nominal  head.  The  newspapers  published  obituaries  of 
the  deceased.  The  short  notice  prepared  jointly  by  Chardin 
des  Lupeaulx,  J,-J.  Bixiou  and  F,  du  Bruel,  enumerated  the 
many  titles  and  decorations  of  Flamet  de  la  Billardi^re, 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  etc,  etc.  [Ih^  Chouans, 
C6sar  Birotteau.    The  Govenunent  Clerks,] 

La  BiUardi^re  (Benjamin,  Chevalier  de),  son  of  the  pre- 
oedingi  bom  in  1802,  He  was  a  companion  of  the  young 
Vicomte  de  Portend uftre  in  1824,  being  at  the  time  a  rich 
supernumerary  in  the  office  of  Isidore  Baudoyer  under  the 
division  of  his  father,  Flamet  de  la  BiHardi^re.  His  inso- 
lence and  foppishness  fjave  little  cause  for  regret  when  he 
left  the  Bureau  of  Finances  for  the  Department  of  St^ala 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sam<^  year,  1824,  that  marked  the 
expeettHl  and  unlamented  death  of  Baron  Mamet  de  la 
BiUardi^re .     [The  Government  Clerks,] 

LaBlottiIre  (T^fademoiselle  Merlin  th),  unihT  the  Restora- 
tion* a  kind  of  dowager  and  canoness  at  Tours;  in  company 
with  Meadames  Paidine  Salomon  de  Villenoix  and  de  Lis- 
tom^re,  upheld,  received  and  welcomed  Francois  Birotteau- 
[The  Vicar  of  Tours.] 

Lftbnmdioir  (Comte  de),  owner  of  an  estate  in  Dauphtn6, 
under  the  Rt^toration.  and,  as  such,  a  victim  of  the  depredar 
tions  of  the  poacher,  Butifer.    [The  Country  Doctor,] 

La  Bridie  (Ernest  de).     (Sec  I^  Bastie  la  Bri^.) 

Lac^pMe   (Qimte  de),  a  celebrated  naturalist,   bom  at 
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Agen  in  1756,  died  at  Paris  in  1825.  Grand  chanodor  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  several  years  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  TMs  well-known  philosopher  was 
invited  to  C6sar  Birotteau's  celebrated  ball,  December  17, 
1818.    [C^sar  Birotteau.] 

La  Chanterie  (T^e  Chantre  de),  of  a  Norman  family  dating 
from  the  crusade  of  Philippe  Auguste,  but  which  had  fallen 
into  obscurity  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  he 
owTied  a  small  fief  between  Caen  and  Saint-L6.  M.  le  Chantre 
do  la  Chanterie  had  amassed  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  by  suppljring  the  royal  armies 
during  the  Hanoverian  war.  He  died  during  the  Revo- 
lution, but  before  the  Terror.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

La  Chanterie  (Baron  Henri  Le  Chantre  de),  bom  in  1763, 
son  of  the  preceding,  shrewd,  handsome  and  seductive. 
When  master  of  petitions  in  the  Grand  Council  of  1788,  he 
married  Mademoiselle  Barbe-Philiberte  de  Champigndks. 
Ruined  during  the  Restoration  through  having  lost  his  position 
and  thrown  away  his  inheritance,  Henri  Le  Chantre  dc  la 
Chanterie  became  one  of  the  most  cruel  presidents  of  the  revo- 
lutionary courts  and  was  the  terror  of  Normandie.  Imprisoned 
after  the  ninth  Thermidor,  he  owed  his  escape  to  his  wife,  by 
means  of  an  exchange  of  clothing.  He  did  not  see  her  more 
than  three  times  during  eight  years,  the  last  meeting  being  in 
1802,  when,  having  become  a  bigamist,  he  returned  to  her 
home  to  die  of  a  disgraceful  disease,  leaving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  second  wife  likewise  ruined.  This  last  fact  was  not 
made  public  until  1804.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

La  Chanterie  (Baronne  Henri  Ix?  Chantre  de),  wife  of 
the  preceding,  born  Barbe-Philiborte  de  Champignelles  in 
1772,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandie. Married  in  1788,  she  received  in  her  home,  fourteen 
years  later,  the  dying  man  whose  name  she  bore,  a  bigamist 
fleeing  from  justice.  By  him  she  had  a  daughter,  Henriette, 
who  was  executed  in  1809  for  having  \x^n  connected  with 
the  Chauffeurs  in  Ome  Fnjustly  acciusod  herself,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  frightful  Bicdtre  of  Rouen,  the  baronefls 
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|aii  to  instruct  in  mnrals  the  mnful  women  among  whom 
she  found  herself  thrown.  Tiie  fall  of  the  Empire  was  her 
deHverance.  Twenty  years  later,  being  part  owner  of  a  house 
in  Paris,  Madame  de  la  Chanterie  undertook  the  training 
of  Godefroid,  She  was  then  supporting  a  generous  private 
philanthropic  movement,  with  the  help  r>f  Manon  Godard 
and  Messieurs  de  V62e,  de  Montauran,  Mongenod  and  Alain. 
Madame  de  la  Chant^rie  aided  the  Bourlacs  and  the  Mergis, 
an  imf>f»%  erished  family  of  magistrateB  who  had  persecutetl  her 
in  1809,  Her  Christian  works  were  enlarged  upon.  In  1843 
the  baroness  became  head  of  a  eharitahle  organization  which 
w^as  striving  to  eonsecrate,  aecording  to  law  and  religion ^ 
the  relations  of  those  living  in  freo  unian.  To  this  end 
fihe  selected  one  member  of  the  Bociety,  Adeline  Hulot  d*Ervy, 
and  sent  her  to  Passage  du  Boleil,  then  a  section  of  Petite- 
Pologne,  to  try  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  Vyder — Hector 
4ulot  d'Ervy — and  Atala  Judiei.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  His- 
tory. Cousin  f^etty],  T^ie  Revolution  having  done  away 
with  titles,  Miidame  de  la  Chanterie  called  heraelf  momen- 
tarily Madame,  or  Citiaeness,  Ijcchantre. 

Lacroix,  restaurant-kec^pcr  on  Place  du  March^,  Issoudun, 
1822,  in  who^e  house  the  Bonapartist  officers  celebrated  the 
er  i>f  the  Empt^rof*     On  Decsembcr  2*  of  the  same  year, 

1 1  j.tween  Philippe  Bridau  and  Maxence  took  placa  after 

the  entertainment.    [A  Bachelor's  Eatablishjnent.] 

Laiert^  (Nicolas).     {See  Cochegrue,  Jean.) 

La  Garde  (Madame  de).     (Set  Aquilina.) 

La  Gaudtnilre  (IMadamc),  bom  La  Bertelliire,  mother 
of  Madame  F61ix  Grandet;  verj-  avaricious;  died  in  1806; 
leaving  the  F^lix  Grandets  an  inheritance,  ''the  amount  of 
which  no  one  knew."    [Eugenie  Grandet] 

LaginsM  (Oomtp  Adam  Mitgislaslp  a  wealthy  man  who 
had  been  prof?cribcd,  ht'longf*d  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  mr^t 
iUustriouB  families  of  Ff>land,  and  counted  among  his  relations 
the  Sapi4hafl»  the  Radmwills,  the  Mnisiechfi,  the  Re«wtiskis, 
^tm   Oiartoriskis^    the    LeoeiiiMkiai    and    the    Lubomiirioi, 
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He  had  relations  in  the  German  nobility  and  his  mother 
was  a  Radziwill.     Young,  plain,  yet  with  a  certain  distin- 
guished bearing,  with  an  income  of  eighty  thousand  francs, 
Laginski  was  a  leading  light  in  Paris,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.    After  the  Revolution  of  July,  while  still 
unsophisticated,  he  attended  an  entertainment  at  the  home 
of   F61icit6  des  Touches  in   Chauss^e-d'Antin   on    rue    du 
Mont-Blanc,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
delightful  chats  between  Henri  de  Marsay  and  EmUc  Blondet. 
CJomte  Adam  Laginski,  during  the  autumn  of  1835,  married 
the  object  of  his  affections,   Mademoiselle  Clementine  du 
Rouvre,  niece  of  the  RonqueroUes.    The  friendship  of  his 
steward,  Paz,  saved  him  from  the  ruin  into  which  his  crtole- 
like    carelessness,    his   frivolity    and    his   recklessness   were 
dragging  him.     He  lived  in  perfect  contentment  ^dth  his 
wife,  ignorant  of  the    domestic  troubles  which  were  kept 
from  his  notice.    Thanks  to  the  devotion  of  Paz  and  of 
Madame  Laginska,  he  was  cured  of  a  malady  which  had  been 
pronounced    fatal    by    Doctor    Horace    Bianchon.     Comtc 
Adam  Laginski  lived  on  rue  de  la  Pdpini^re,  now  absorbed 
in   part  by  rue  de  la  Boetie.     He  occupied  one  of  the  most 
palatial  and  artistic  houses  of  the  period,  so  called,  of  Ix>uis 
Philippe.     He  attended   the  celebration  given  in    1838  at 
the  first  opening   of  Jos^pha   Mirah's  residence  on  rue  de 
la  Ville-rEveque.     In  this  same  year  he  attended  the  wedding 
of  Wenceslas  Stcinbock.     [Another  Study  of  Woman.     The 
Imaginary  Mistress.     Cousin  Betty.] 

Laginska  (Comtesse  Adam),  born  Q6mentine  du  Rou\Te 
in  1816,  wife  of  the  proeoding,  niocc,  on  her  mother's  side, 
of  the  Marquis  de  Ronqucrollos  and  of  Madame  de  Sdriz}*. 
She  was  one  of  the  charming  group  of  young  women,  which 
included  Mcsdames  de  TEstorade,  do  Portcndu6re,  Marie 
do  Vandonesso,  du  Guenic  and  do  Maufrigneuse.  Captain 
Paz  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  countess,  who,  becoming 
aware  of  her  steward's  afTection,  ended  by  having  very  nearly 
the  same  kind  of  feeling  for  him.  The  unselfish  virtue  of 
Paz  was  all  that  saved  her,  not  only  at  this  juncture,  but  in 
another  more  dangerous  one,   when  he  rescued   her  from 
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M.  do  la  Palfi^rmr,  who  wm  oscarting  her  to  the  Op^ra  ball 
and  who  was  on  the  point  of  taking  her  to  a  private!  room 
in  a  reetauraiit.— Jantiar>%  1842,    [The,  Imaginary  Mistress.] 

Lagouiua  (Perez  de),  woolenKlraper  at  Tarragt>ne  in 
Calalonia,  in  the  time  of  Najxili^on,  under  obligations  to 
La  Marana.  He  reared  m  hiB  own  daughter,  in  a  very  pious 
manner,  Juana,  a  child  of  the  celebrated  It-alian  courtr^an, 
until  her  mother  visitod  her,  during  the  time  of  the  l>ench 
occupation  in  1808.    [The  Maranas.] 

Lagotmia  (Donna  de)^  wife  of  the  preceding,  divided  with 
him  the  care  of  Jiiana  Marana  until  the  girl's  mother  came 
i^  Tarragone  at  the  time  it  was  saeked  by  the  Frencli.    [The 

Maranas.] 

La  Grave  (Mf^sdemoiBellee),  kept  a  boarding-house  in 
1824  on  rue  Notre-Damo-dea-Chatnpa  lE  Paris,  In  this 
houfie  M*  and  Madaine  Phellitia  ^avc  lessons.  [Tlie  Govern- 
ment Clerks.] 

l^fuerre  fMademoiselle)»  given  name,  probably,  Sophie, 
born  in  1740,  diet!  in  1815,  one  of  the  most,  celf*bratei!  eovir- 
toeans  of  the  eighteenth  eimtury;  opera  singer,  and  fervent 
follower  of  Pieeini.  In  17(K),  frightened  by  the  march  of 
public  afiairs»  she  established  herself  at  the  Aigues,  in  Boiir- 
gogne,  propc^rty  pmcunMi  for  her  by  Bouret,  from  ita  former 
owner.  Before  Bouret,  the  grandfather  of  La  Palf^rijie, 
ent«Ttitineil  her,  and  she  brought  about  his  ruin.  The 
Teeklessnt-ss  of  this  woman,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  such 
not^mous  knaves  as  Ganberlin*  Ftiurehon.  Tonsard,  and 
Madame  Soudry,  prepared  no  little  trouble  for  Montcomet, 
the  f?iH*(*«*edlng  proprietor.  Sophie  Laguerte'fl  fortune  wa« 
divided  among  eleven  families  of  poor  farmers,  all  living  in 
the  neighbdrlnKxl  of  Amiens,  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
relationship  with  her     [The    P  i  v.     A    Prince   of  Bo- 

hemia.]   M,  11:  Gourdon  de  <■  ic  wrote  a  biography 

of  the  singer,  containing  many  details  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  facts  here  tiled,  Among  other  things  we  are  told 
that  the  given  name  of  Mademoiselle  Laguerre  was  Josephine 
and  not  Sophie. 
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La  Haye  (Mademoiselle  de).     (jSee  Petit-Claud,  Madame.) 

Lamard,  probably  a  rival  of  F^lix  Gaudissart.  In  a  caf£  in 
Blois,  May,  1831,  he  praised  the  well-known  commercial 
traveler,  who  treated  him,  nevertheless,  as  a  "little  cricket." 
[Gaudissart  the  Great.] 

Lambert  (Louis),  bom  in  1797  at  Montoire  in  Loire-^t* 
C3her.  Only  son  of  simple  tanners,  who  did  not  iry  to  counter- 
act his  inclination,  shown  when  a  mere  child,  for  study. 
He  was  sent  in  1807  to  Lefebvre,  a  maternal  uncle,  who  was 
vicar  of  Mer,  a  small  city  on  the  Loire  near  Blois.  Under 
the  kindly  care  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  was  a  student  in 
the  college  of  Vend6me  from  1811  to  1814.  Lambert  met 
there  Barchon  do  Pcnhoen  and  Jules  Dufaure.  He  was  ap- 
parently a  poor  scholar,  but  finally  developed  into  a  prodigy; 
he  suffered  the  persecutions  of  Father  Haugoult,  by  whose 
brutal  hands  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Will,"  composed  during  dasB 
hours,  was  seized  and  destroyed.  The  mathematician  had 
already  doubled  his  capacity  by  becoming  a  philosopher. 
His  comrades  had  named  him  Pythagoras.  His  course 
completed,  and  his  father  being  dead,  Louis  Lambert  lived 
for  two  years  at  Blois,  with  Lefebvre,  until,  growing  desirous 
of  seeing  Madame  de  Stael,  he  journeyed  to  Paris  on  foot, 
arriving  July  14,  1817.  Not  finding  his  illustrious  bene- 
factress alive,  he  returned  home  in  1820.  During  these 
three  years  Lambert  lived  the  life  of  a  workman,  became 
a  close  friend  of  Meyraux,  and  was  cherished  and  admired 
as  a  member  of  the  Cenacle  on  rue  des  Quatre- Vents,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Arthez.  Once  more  he  went  to  Blois, 
journeyed  over  Touraine,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Pauline  Salomon  de  Villenoix,  whom  he  loved  with  a  passion 
that  was  reciprocated.  He  had  suffered  from  brain  trouble 
previous  to  their  engagement,  and  as  the  wedding  day 
approached  the  disease  grew  constantly  worse,  although 
occasionally  there  were  periods  of  relief.  During  one  of  these 
good  periods,  in  1822,  Lambert  met  the  Cambremers  at 
Croisic,  and  on  the  suggestion  (»f  Pauline  de  Villenoix,  he 
made  a  study  of  their  histor}-.     The  malady  returned,  but 
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aterrupteci  occasinTiftlly  by  outbursts  of  beautiful  thought, 
the  fragments  of  which  were  eollect4?d  by  Mademcrtselle 
Salomon.  Louis  had  likewise  occasit)aal  fits  of  insanity. 
He  believed  himBelf  powerless  and  wished,  one  day,  t/>  per- 
form on  his  own  body  Orig^ne's  celebrated  operation, 
Lambert  died  Septeniber  25,  1824,  the  day  bt^fore  the  dat« 
selected  for  his  inarriagc  witli  Pauline.  [Loiiis  Lambert, 
A  Distinp^tished  Provincial  at  Paris.     A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 

Lambert  (Madaine),  lived  in  Paris  in  1840.  She  was  then 
at  a  very  pious  age^  *' played  the  saint/'  and  performed  the 
duties  of  hdusekceper  for  M*  Pieot,  professor  of  rnathe- 
matics,  No.  9.  rue  du  Val-de-Grice.  In  the  service  of 
this  old  philos^jpher  she  reaped  enormous  profits.  Madame 
Lfiinbert  hypticritically  took  advantage  of  her  apparent 
devotion  to  him.  She  sought  Th^odose  de  la  Peyrade, 
and  ljeggt*d  him  to  write  a  memorial  to  the  Academy  in  her 
favor,  for  she  longed  to  receive  the  reward  offered  by  Monty  on. 
At  the  pame  time  she  put  into  La  Peyrade'e  keeping  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs,  which  she  hcu:!  accumulated  by  her 
household  thefts.  On  this  occasion,  Mailamc  Lambert 
secerns  to  have  bef*n  tlie  secret  instrument  of  Corentin,  the 
ffljiious  police-agent*    [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Langeals  (Due  de),  a  refugee  during  the  Restoration,  who 
^|>IannecL  at  the  time  of  the  Terror,  by  corresiK>ndence  with 
the  Abbd  de  ilaroUes  and  the  Marquis  de  Beausdant  to  help 
eK^ic  from  Paris,  where  they  w^ere  in  hidings  two  nuns, 
one  of  whomp  Sister  Agathe,  was  a  Ijangeais.  [An  Episode 
rnder  the  Terror.]  In  1S12  Langeais  married  Mademoiselle 
Antoinette  de  Navarreins,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old. 
lie  allowt^l  his  wife  every  liberty,  and,  neither  abandoning 
any  of  his  hal>its,  nor  giving  up  any  of  his  pleasures,  he 
livetl,  indeed,  apart  from  her.  In  1818  Langeais  commanded 
a  division  in  the  army  and  occupied  a  position  at  court. 
He  dicHl  in  1823,    [The  Thirteen.] 

Langeais  (Duehess*'  Antoinette  de)/  wife  of  the  preoedtng, 
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daughUT  of  the  Due  de  Navarreins;  born  in  1794;  reared 
by  the  Princesse  de  Blamont-Chauvrj-,  her  aunt;  grand- 
niece  of  the  Vidame  de  Pamiers ;  niece  of  the  Due  de  Grandlieu 
by  her  marriage*.  Very  beautiful  and  intelligent,  Madame 
de  Langeais  reigned  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  Restora- 
tion. In  1819  her  l)est  friend  was  the  Vicomtesse  Qaire 
de  Beaus^ant,  whom  she  wounded  cruelly,  for  her  own 
'amusement,  calling  on  her  one  morning  for  the  express 
purpose  of  announcing  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda- 
Pinto.  Of  this  pitiless  proceeding  she  repented  later,  and 
asked  pardon,  moreover,  of  the  forsaken  woman.  Soon 
aftenvards  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  had  the  pleasure  of 
captivating  the  Marquis  de  Montriveau,  playing  for  him 
the  r61e  of  C^lim^ne  and  making  him  suffer  greatly.  He  had 
his  revenge,  however,  for,  scorned  in  her  turn,  or  believing 
herself  scorned,  she  suddenly  disappeared  from  Paris, 
after  having  scandalized  the  whole  Saint-Germain  com- 
munity by  remaining  in  her  carriage  for  a  long  time  in  front 
of  the  Montriveau  mansion.  Some  bare-footed  Spanish  Car- 
melites received  her  on  their  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  she  became  Sister  Th^rdse.  After  prolonged  searching 
Montriveau  found  her.  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  mother- 
superior,  had  a  c(mversation  with  her  as  she  stood  behind 
the  «rratin<:.  Finally  he  managed  to  carry  her  off — dead. 
In  this  bold  ventiu*e  the  marquis  was  aided  by  eleven  of 
The  Thirteen,  among  them  being  Ronquerolles  and  Marsay. 
The  duchess,  having  K^t  her  husband,  was  free  at  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1824.     [Father  Goriot.     The  Thirteen.] 

Langeais  (Mademoiselle  de).     (See  Agathe,  Sister.) 

Lan^um^y  miller,  a  jolly  impulsive  little  man,  in  1S23 
deputy-mayor  of  Rlangy  in  Bourgogne,  at  the  time  of  the 
^x>litioal,  territorial  and  financial  contests  of  which  the  country 
was  the  theatn\  with  Rigou  and  Mont  comet  as  actors. 
Hi'  was  of  crn^at  sorviiv  to  Genevieve  Niseron's  paternal 
grandfather.     [The  lVasi\ntry.] 

Languet,  vicar,  built  Saint-Sulpico.  and  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Toupillier,  who  asked  alms  in  1840  at  the  doors  of 
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this  church  in  Paris,  which  since  I860  has  been  one  of  the 
sixth  watnl  parish  churchos.    [The  Middle  Classes,] 

Lansac  (Duchosse  de),  of  the  yoim^<*r  branch  of  the  Parisian 
house  of  Navanring^p  18tK>»  the  proud  woman  who  shone 
undej-  Louis  XV.  The  Duchesee  de  Lansac,  in  November 
of  the  same  3^ear;  consenteti,  one  evening,  to  meet  Isemberg^ 
Mont  cornet,  and  Martial  de  la  Roche-Hiigon  in  Malln  de 
CtfmdnnHUc's  hou^*,  for  the  purfxise  of  eoneihating  her  nephew 
and  niece  in  their  domestic  ciuarrol.    [Domestic  Peace.] 

LantimfecJiep  bom  in  1770.  lu  184<J,  at  Paris,  a  pennUess 
journeyman  kjcksmith  and  inventor,  he  went  to  the  money- 
lender, C^rizet,  on  rue  des;  Poules,  to  borrow  a  hundred  francs, 
(The  M iridic  Classes] 

Lanty  (Oomte  de),  owner  of  an  expensive  mansion  near 
the  Elys^*t*-Dourlxin,  which  he  had  bought  from  the  Mar^chal 
de  CarigUano.  He  gave  there  under  the  Restoration  some 
magnificent  entertainment.^,  at  which  were  present  the  upper 
tliiases  of  Parisian  society,  ignorant,  though  they  were, 
nf  the  count's  lineage.  Lanty,  who  was  a  mysterious  man, 
passfxl  for  a  clever  chemist.  He  had  married  the  rich  niece 
of  the  peculiar  eunuch,  Zimibinclla,  by  whom  he  had  t%vo 
ehUdren,  Marianina  and  Filippo.  [Sarrasine.  The  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

Lanty  (Comteese  de)^  mfe  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1795, 
niece  and  likewise  adopted  daughter  of  the  wealthy  eunuch, 
ZamblneUai  was  the  mistress  of  M.  de  Maucombe,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter,  Marianina  de  Lanty.  IBarrosine,  The 
Member  for  Arcis] 

Lanty  (Marianina  de),  daughter  of  the  p^  *  -  and 
according  to  law  of  the  C^>mte  de  I.anty,  althi  ^^  was 

in  reality  the  daughter  of  M-  de  Mancoml^;  l>om  in  1800. 
She  bore  a  striking  resemblanee  t4i  her  eistj?r»  Ren4©  de 
VKstoraiie,  born  Maucr>mbe.  In  1825  she  concealed,  and 
U\4ahefl  care  on  her  great-uncle»  Zambinella.  During  her 
parents'  sojourn  itj  Rome  she  t4^>ok  h^s^onft  in  sculpture 
of  Charles   Dorlange,  who  afterv^-ard^,  in    1839|   became  a 
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member  for  Arcis,  under  the  name  of  Comte  de  Sallenauve 
[Sarrasine.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Lanty  (Filippo  de),  yoimger  brother  of  the  precpdin^. 
second  child  of  the  Comte  and  the  Comtesse  de  I^antv. 
Being  young  and  handsome  he  was  an  attendant  at  the  fetes 
given  by  his  parents  during  the  Restoration.  By  his  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  under  Louis  Philippe,  he  became 
allied  with  the  family  of  a  German  grand  duke.  [Sarrasin' 
The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

La  Palf^rine  (Gabriel-Jean-Anne-Victor-Benjamin-Georgw- 
Ferdinand-Charles-Edouard-Rusticoli,  Comte  de),  born  in 
1802;  of  an  ancient  Italian  family  which  had  become  im- 
poverished; grandson  on  the  paternal  side  of  one  of  the  pro- 
tectors of  Jos6phine-Sophie  Laguerre;  descended  indirectly 
from  the  Comtesse  Albany — whence  his  given  name  of  Charies- 
Edouard.  He  had  in  his  veins  the  mixed  blood  of  the  eon- 
dottiere  and  the  gentleman.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  idle 
and  fast  going  to  ruin,  with  his  Louis  XIII.  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, his  evil-minded  wit,  his  lofty  independent  manners, 
insolent  yet  winning,  he  was  a  type  of  the  brilliant  Bohemian 
of  the  Boulevard  de  Gand ;  so  much  so,  that  Madame  de 
la  Baudraye,  basing  her  information  on  points  furnished 
her  by  Nathan,  one  day  drew  a  picture  of  him,  wTiting  a 
description  in  which  artificiality  and  artlcssnoss  were  com- 
bined. In  this  were  many  interesting  touches:  La  Palf^rine's 
strange  serv^ant,  the  little  Savoyard — Father  Anchise;  the 
contempt  shown  at  all  times  for  the  bourgeois  class  and 
forms  of  government ;  the  request  for  the  return  of  his  tooth- 
brush, then  in  the  possession  of  a  deserted  mistress,  Antonia 
Chocardelle;  his  relations  with  Madame  du  Bruel,  whom  he 
laid  siege  to,  won,  and  neglected — a  yielding  puppet,  of 
whom,  strange  to  say,  he  broke  the  heart  and  made  the 
fortune.  He  lived  at  that  time  in  the  Roule  addition,  in  a 
plain  garret,  where  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  Z^phirin 
Marcas.  The  wretchedness  of  his  quarters  did  not  keep 
La  Palf^rine  out  of  the  l>ost  society,  and  he  was  the  guest 
of  Jos^pha  Mirah  at   the  first  cntortaiimient  given   in  her 
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bouse  on  toie  de  la  VillorEv^quc.  By  a  strange  order  o( 
events,  Comte  RusticoU  became  Beatrix  de  Rochefide'a  lover* 
a  few  years  after  the  events  |ust  narrated,  at  a  time  when 
the  D^bats  published  a  novel  by  him  which  was  spoken  of  far 
and  Wide .  N  athan  laid  the  foimdation  for  this  affair.  Trailles, 
Clmrles-Edouard's  master,  carried  on  the  negotiations  and 
brought  the  intrigue  to  a  con?<timmation,  being  urged  on  by 
the  Abb^  Brcis«ette^s  assent  and  the  Duchesae  de  Grandlieu^a 
request.  La  Palf^rine's  UaisKin  with  Madame  <le  llochefide 
effected  a  reconciliation  betw^ecn  Calj^tc  du  Gu^^nie  and  his 
wife.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  Comte  Rusticoli 
deserted  B^Jatrix  an<l  sent  her  back  to  her  iiUBbandj  Arthur 
de  Rfichefide.  During  the  winter  of  1842  La  Falf^rine  waa 
attracted  to  Ma<lame  d(?  Lagiti!?ka,  had  some  meetings  with 
her,  but  failed  in  this  affair  through  the  intervention  of  Thadd^ 
Pai^.  [A  Print^e  of  Bohemia.  A  Man  of  Business.  Cousin 
Betty.     B^^atrix.    The  Imaginary  Mistress.] 

La  Peyrade  (Charlc^Marie-Thfcdnse  de)»  born  nmr  Avig- 
non in  IS13,  one  of  eleven  children  of  the  police-agent  Peyrade *a 
youngest  brother^  who  lived  in  jwverty  on  a  small  estate  called 
Canqm»e!le ;  a  i>oltl  Southerner  of  fair  skin ;  given  tii  rt-ftiTtiuu ; 
ambitious,  tactful  and  astute.  In  1S29  he  left  the  department 
of  Vanehise  and  went  to  Paris  on  foot  In  s<*ari!h  (if  P(*yra<le 
who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  wealthy,  but  of  whc»sc 
business  he  was  ignorant,  Th^xloae  departed  through  the 
Barriered*  Enfer,  which  has  been  destroy  ml  since  IStiO,  at  the 
moment  when  Jacques  Collin  murdered  his  tmelc.  At  that 
time  he  entered  a  house  of  ill-fame,  where  lie  ha<i  unwittingly 
for  mistress  Lydie  Peyrade,  his  full-blooded  cousin.  Tli^xlose 
then  lived  for  three  years  on  a  hundixKl  louis  whicJi  Corentin 
had  secretly  given  to  him.  On  giving  him  the  money,  the 
national  chief  of  police  quietly  advised  him  to  become  an 
attorney.  Joumalii^im.  however,  at  first,  eiH^^med  a  tenipting 
career  to  M.  de  la  Peyrade,  and  he  went  into  politics,  finally 
becalming  editor  of  a  paper  mnnaginl  by  Crfrlzet.  The  failure 
of  this  journal  left  Th(^ndose  once  molt*  very  piVir.  Never- 
theless, thrtnii^h  0>rpfilin,  who  sf*rretly  paid  the  eitpenm.'sa 
of  his  studies,  he  was  able  to  begin  and  eontinue  a  oouiiis 
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in  law.  Once  licensed,  M.  de  la  Peyrade  became  a  barrister 
and  professing  to  be  entirely  converted  to  Socialism,  he 
freely  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  before  the  magistrate 
of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  district.  He  occupied  the  third 
story  of  the  Thuillier  house  on  rue  SaintrDominique-d'Enfer. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dutocq  and  C^rizet  and  suffered 
under  the  pressure  of  these  grasping  creditors.  Tbfodoee 
now  decided  that  he  would  marry  M.  ThuiUier's  natural' 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Celeste  Colleville,  but,  with  F£lix 
Phellion's  love  to  contend  with,  despite  the  combined  sup- 
port, gained  with  difficulty,  of  Madame  ColleviUe  and  of  M. 
and  Mademoiselle  Thuillier,  he  failed  through  Corentin's 
circumvention.  His  marriage  with  Lydie  Peyrade  repaired 
the  wrong  which  he  had  formerly  done  unwittingly.  As 
successor  to  Corentin  he  became  national  chief-of-polioe 
in  1S40.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  life.  The  Middle 
Classes.] 

La  Peyrade  (Madame  de),  first  cousin  and  wife  of  the 
preceding,  bom  Lydie  Peyrade  in  1810,  natural  daughter 
of  the  police  officer  Peyrade  and  of  Mademoiselle  Beau- 
mesnil;  passed  her  childhood  successively  in  Holland  and 
in  Paris,  on  rue  des  Moineaux,  whence,  Jacques  CoUin, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  abducted  her  during  the  Restoration. 
Being  somewhat  in  lovo,  at  that  time, with  Lucien  de  Rubempr^ 
she  was  taken  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  Peyrade  being  at  the 
time  very  ill.  Upon  her  departure  she  was  insane.  Her 
own  cousin,  Th^odose  de  la  Peyrade,  had  been  her  lover 
there,  fortuitously  and  without  dreaming  that  they  were 
blood  relatives,  Corentin  adopted  this  insane  girl,  who  was 
a  talented  musician  and  singer,  and  at  his  home  on  rue 
Honors-Chevalier,  in  1840,  he  arranged  for  both  the 
cure  and  the  marriage  of  his  ward.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.    The  Middle  Classes.] 

La  Pouraille,  usual  surname  of  Dannepont. 

Laravini^,  tavern-keeper  in  Western  France,  lodged 
''brigands"  who  had  armed  themselves  as  Royalists  under 
the  first  Empire.    He  was  condenmed,  either  by  Bourlao 
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or  Mergi,  to  five  years  m  prison,    [The  Seamy  Side  of  His- 
tory] 

Lardot  (Madame),  born  in  1771,  lived  in  Alengon  in  1816 
on  me  da  Cours— a  strt^et  still  hearing  the  same  name. 
She  wa&  a  laundrt^se,  and  took  as  boarders  a  relative  named 
Gr^vin  and  the  Chevalier  de  Valois.  She  had  among  her 
ernploy^-6  C^sarhm  and  Suzanne,  afterwards  Madame  Th^ 
dore  Gaillard.    [Jealousi^  of  a  Ojuntry  Town.] 

L&ioche,  born  in  1763  at  Blangy  in  Bourgogne,  was,  in 
1823p  an  ^ed  vine-dressrr,  who  felt  a  calm,  relentless  hatred 
for  the  rich,  especially  the  Montcornets,  occupants  of  Aigues. 
[The  Peasantry.] 

La  Roche  (S^bastien  de),  bom  early  in  the  nineteenth 
eenfurj^  waa  probably  the  son  of  an  unpretentious,  retired 
Treasury  clerk.  In  IX^comber.  1824,  he  found  himself 
in  Paris,  poor^  but  capable  and  isealoiis,  as  a  supernumerary 
in  the  office  of  Xavier  Rabourdin  of  the  Department  of 
Finance.  He  lived  with  his  widowed  mother  in  the  busiest 
purt  of  Marais  on  rue  du  Roi-Dor^.  M.  and  Maiiame 
Rabourdin  received  and  gave  him  assbtance,  M.  de  la 
Roche  showed  them  his  great  appreciation  by  preparing 
a  copy  of  a  ratv  and  niysterious  government  work.  The 
discovery  of  thia  lxK)k  by  Dutocq  unfortunately  nsulted  in 
the  discltarge  of  both  chief  and  clerk.  [The  Government 
Clerks] 

La  Roehe-Guyon  (De),  the  eldest  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  section  of  Ome,  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Esgi'ignons,  who  visitiii  them  frequitntly.  In  1806 
he  sued  vainly,  througii  Maltre  Chesnel.  fiir  the  hand  of  Ar- 
mande  d'Esgrignon.    [Jt^alousics  of  a  (yountrj'  Town.] 

Lm  Roche-Hugon  (Martial  dv),  Bhrewd,  turbiihnt  and 
daring  Southerner,  hud  a  long  aJid  brilliant  administrative 
career  in  politicly.  Even  in  !80^>  tl\e  Conncil  of  Stat4*  employed 
him  m  one  of  the  marten?  of  petitions.  Napoleon  Bonapartr 
wan  [lalron  of  thin  vfmng  Provencal  AU>.  in  Xuveniber 
of  the  isame  year.  Martial  was  invittnl  to  the  f^te  given  by 
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Halin  de  Gondreville — a  celebration  which  the  Emperor 
was  vainly  expected  to  attend.  Montcornet  was  present, 
also  the  Duchesse  de  Lansac,  who  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  her  nephew  and  niece,  M. 
and  Madame  de  Soulanges.  M.  de  la  Roche-Hugon's  mis- 
tress, Madame  de  Vaudremont,  was  also  in  attendance  at 
this  ball.  For  five  j'ears  he  had  enjoyed  a  close  friendship 
with  Montcornet,  and  this  bond  was  lasting.  In  1815  the 
securing  of  Aigues  for  Montcornet  was  undertaken  by  Martial, 
who  had  ser\'ed  as  prefect  under  the  Empire,  and  retained 
his  office  under  the  Bourbons.  Thus  from  1821  to  1823 
M.  de  la  Roche-Hugon  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  in 
Bourgogne,  which  contained  Aigues  and  Ville-aux-Fayes,  M. 
des  Lupeaulx's  sub-prefecture.  A  dismissal  from  this  office. 
to  which  the  CJomte  de  Casteran  succeeded,  threw  Martial 
into  the  opposition  among  the  Liberalists,  but  this  was  for  a 
short  time,  as  he  soon  accepted  an  embassy.  Louis  Philippe's 
government  honored  M.  de  la  Roche-Hugon  by  making  him 
minister,  ambassador,  and  counselor  of  state.  Eug^ 
de  Rastignac,  who  had  favored  him  before,  now  gave  him 
one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage.  Several  children  resulted 
from  this  union.  Martial  continued  to  remain  influential, 
and  associated  with  the  |x>pular  idols  of  the  time,  M.  and 
Madame  de  TEstorade.  Ilis  relations  with  the  national 
chief  of  police,  Corentin,  in  1840,  were  also  indicative  of 
his  standing.  As  a  deputy  th(»  next  year  M.  de  la  Roche- 
Hugon  probably  filled  the  directorship  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, left  vacant  by  Hector  Hulot.  [Domestic  Peace. 
The  Peasantry-.  A  Daughter  of  Eve.  The  Member  for 
Arcis.     The  Middle  Classes.     Cousin  Betty.] 

La  Roche-Hugon  (Madame  Martial  de).  {See  Rastignac, 
Mesdemoiselles  de.) 

La  Rodi^re  (Stephanie  de).  {Sec  Nueil,  Madame  Gaston 
de.) 

La  Roulie  (Jacquin),  chief  huntsman  of  the  Prince  de 
Cadignan,  took  part  with  his  master,  in  1829,  in  the  ex- 
citing hunt  given  in  Normandie,  in  which  as  spectators  or 
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riders  tt-erc  the  Migtiotis  de  la  Bastii%  tho  Miiut'rigncusos, 
the  H4rouvilles,  M.  do  Cajialis,  E16more  tU*  Cliaulicu  and 
Ernest  de  la  liridre.  Jacqtiin  la  Roulie  was  at  that  linie  an 
old  man  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  French  school ;  he  had  an 
argtiment  with  John  Barn,  another  giiest,  wlio  defimdeti 
Engliiih  principk^.    [Modestc  Mignon.] 

Larsonm^re  (M.  and  Madame  de),  formed  the  arbtoerat^y 
of  the  little  city  of  Saumur,  of  w^hich  F^lix  Grandet  ha<i 
been  mayor  in  the  years  just  previous  to  the  First  Empiric 
[Eugenie  Grandet.] 

La  Thatimassifere  (De),  grandson  of  the  Berry  bistorian, 
a  yonng  land-owner,  the  dandy  of  Saiioerre.  While  present 
in  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  parlor,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  yawn  dtiring  an  expc^eition  which  she  was  giving,  for  the 
fourth  time,  of  Kant's  philosophy ;  ht'  was  henceforth  looked 
upon  as  a  man  completely  lacking  in  understanding  and  in 
soul*     [The  Muse  of  the  LJepartment.] 

Latoumelle  (Simon- Babylos),  born  in  1777,  was  notary  at 
Havre,  where  he  ha<l  liought  the  most  extensive  praetiee 
for  one  hundred  thousand  franes,  lent  him  in  1S17  by  Charlee 
Mlgnon  ri**  la  Bastie.  He  married  Maiiemfiijf*c*Ue  AgnAa 
Labro!^«e,  having  by  her  one  son^  Exnpdrr.  He  n*mained 
the  inttmat^e  friend  of  his  benefactors,  the  Mignons.  [Hodeste 
MignonJ 

Latoumelle  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  l>om  Agnte 
Ijibroese,  daughti^r  to  the>  elerk  of  the  court  of  first  Instance 
at  na\Te.  Tall  and  ungainly  of  figure,  a  b^turgernw^  of 
rather  ancient  tastes^  at  the  same  time  pood-hearii^ti,  she 
had  somewhat  late  in  life,  by  her  marriage,  a  son  whofn* 
given  name  wns  Exupdre.  She  entertained  Jean  Bulflrha. 
Matiame  LatourncUe  was  a  frequent  vigilor  of  the  Mtgnonn 
de  la  Bastie,  and  at  all  limes  teatified  her  affection  for  them. 
[Modeste  ^^tignon.] 

Latoumelle  (Ex^Jp^reY,  mn  of  the  preceding  couple,  U'ent 
with  them  often  to  i,isit  tin*  Mignons  de  la  Bastie^  Icjwarda 
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the  end  of  tlie  Restoration.     He  was  then  a  tall,  insignifiitrnt 
3'oung  man.     [Modeste  Mignon.] 

Laudigeois,  married,  head  of  a  family,  lA'pical  petty  lx)iir- 
geois,  employed  during  the  Restoration  by  the  mayor  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  ward  in  Paris,  a  position  from  which 
he  was  unjustly  expelled  by  Colleville  in  1840.  In  1824 
an  intimate  neighbor  of  the  Phellions,  and  exactly  like  them 
in  morals,  ho  attended  their  informal  card-party  on  Thursda} 
evening.  Laudigeois,  introduced  by  the  Phellions,  finally 
became  a  close  friend  of  the  Thuilliers,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  His  civil  statistical  record  should  be  cor- 
rected, as  his  name  in  several  of  the  papers  is  spelled  Leu- 
digeois.    [The   Government    Qerks.     The    Middle    Gasees.] 

Laure,  given  name  of  a  sweet  and  charming  young  peasant 
girl,  who  took  Servin's  course  in  painting  at  Paris  in  1815. 
She  protected  Ginevra  di  Kombo,  an  affectionate  friend, 
who  was  her  elder.    [The  Vendetta.] 

Laurent,  a  Savoyard,  Antoine's  nephew;  husband  of 
an  expert  laundress  of  laces,  mender  of  cashmeres,  etc.  In 
1824  he  lived  \vith  them  and  their  relative,  Gabriel,  in  Paris. 
In  the  evening  he  was  door-keeper  in  a  subsidized  theatre; 
in  the  daytime  he  was  usher  in  the  Bureau  of  Finance.  In 
this  position  Laurent  was  first  to  learn  of  the  m'orldly  and 
official  success  attained  by  ttlestine  Rabourdin,  when  she  at- 
tempted to  have  Xavier  appointed  successor  to  Flamet  de 
la  Billardi(^re.     [The  Government  Clerks.] 

Laurent,  Paris,  1815,  M.  Henri  do  Marsay's  servant,  equal 
to  the  Frontins  of  the  old  regime;  was  able  to  obtain  for  his 
master,  through  the  mail-carrier,  Moinot,  the  address  of 
Paquita  Valdds  and  other  information  about  her.  [The 
Thirteen.] 

Lavienne,  Jean-Jules  Popinot's  servant  in  Paris,  rue  du 
Fouarro,  1828;  "ma<ie  on  purpose  for  his  master,"  whom 
he  aided  in  his  active  philanthropy  by  redeeming  and  renew- 
ing pledges  given  to  the  pawnbrokers.  He  took  the  place 
of  his  master  in  Palais  de  Justice  during  the  latter's  absence, 
pile  Conmiission  in  Lunacy.] 
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LawiUe,  lamous  naturalist^  employed  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantcs,  and  dwelling  on  me  de  Buffon,  Paris,  183L  Con- 
fnihed  as  to  tb<?  shagreen,  the  fjilargment  of  which  was  so 
passionately  desired  b}'  Raphael  do  \'^alentin,  La\nrille  could 
dn  nothing  rnore  than  talk  on  the  subject  and  sent  the  young 
man  t<i  Flanchf^tte,  the  professor  of  mechanical.  LavriUep 
**the  grand  mogul  of  jtoology/'  reduced  science  to  a  eatalrsgue 
of  naine^p  He  was  then  preparing  a  mnnograph  on  the 
duck  family.    [The  Magic  Skin.] 

Lebas  (Joseph),  horn  In  1779,  a  penniless  orphan,  he  waa 
Ii:f^^i9tc*d    and   employed    in   Paris,  first  by  the  Guillaumes, 

clot  f (-merchants  on  rue  Saint^Denis,  at  the  Cat  and  Racket. 
Itider  the  First  Empire  he  married  Virginie**  the  elder 
of  his  employer's  daughters,  although  lie  was  in  love  with 
the  younger^  Mademoiselle  Augustine.  He  succeeded  Ih^ 
(luiDanmes  in  business.  [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.] 
Uuring  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration  he  presided  over 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  Joseph  I^'bas,  w^ho  was  intimate 
with  M,  and  Madame  Birotteau,  attended  their  ball  wHth 
his  wife.  He  also  strove  for  C4sflr's  rehabilitation.  [C^sar 
Birotteau.]  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe^  having 
for  an  intimate  friend  Celestin  Crtnel,  he  n^lrt^  from  bminees 
and  lived  at  Cort)eil.     [Cousin  Betty,] 

Lebas  (MMlame  Joseph),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Xlrginie  Guillnimie  in  17S4,  elder  of  Guillaume's  daughters, 
lived  at  the  Cat  and  Racket;  the  counterpart,  physically  and 
rnorally,  of  htT  mother.  l*nd«>r  the  First  Empire,  at  the 
parish  ehurrh  df  Saint- 1  ^!U,  Paris,  her  marri:ige  took  place 
on  the  same  day  that  lier  younger  siaUT,  Aug\istine  tlv  8om- 
mervieux%  was  wedded.  The  lovo  which  she  felt  lor  her 
JiUi^band  w;is  not  n^cipnifuted.  She  viewed  with  indifTerfrncc* 
her  mstcr's  misfortunes,  became  intimate  in  turn  willi  the 
Bin»tt4*au,«;  and  the  Crevels;  and,  having  retired  from  busiiiess» 
tpent  her  la«t  days  in  the  middle  of  Louis  Phtlippfr's  reign 
at  CorlxnL  [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.  C^sat 
Birc>1teau      Cousin  Betty] 
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zr-.tmcij  %  mm  «  ^oe  {veeedni^  In  1836  first 
Fjoz  It  'ii^  f.r.g^  Kiussisr  as  Smrjriie:  tvo  yean  later 
eoiisaeiix  v.  'Jie  s.ixrr;  if  Fins.  In  IS3S  he  would  have 
married  ^'jCje^iat  E^zitct  if  Cz?^  had  not  prevented  the 
mrnrrv      Tlie  M:aE  if  the  Decaranect.    CcKsn  Betty.] 

LcfeoRxf,  f-r  1  >ar  *i=e  crcnected  with  the  proeecuting 
arsrrrey  ±a  X iz.ti»s.  t:«^5z^  presiient  of  the  eoart  there  in  the 
iari^r  zan  -zi  Lcrzs  PV.r,frpe'?  reicn.  He  was  wril  acquainted 
witii  the  Cdzi:24:t  ifr  MArriDes.  and  knew  Maftre  Fraisier, 
wtift.  cL&z=£ii  iis  Acir,AirMr<p  in  1545.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

L^rau  ?^t-4i«*^r:craiit.  then  eapuun  in  the  Seventy- 
se<i-^-i  t— ntl-^-riaiii?.  crcmiaiiried  by  Huk>t  during  the  war 
aoinst  the  CS-car^  in  1799.    [The  Chouans.] 

Ldvun,  'i:vi5::L.-ciuef  in  the  War  Department  in  1838. 
Mamefre  Tis  cije  of  his  employ^.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

L^nn,  riTji^re.  friend  and  disciple  of  Doctor  Bouvard. 
Being  a  physician  at  the  prison  in  May,  1830,  he  was  called 
upon  to  establish  the  death  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr£.  [Scenes 
from  a  Coiirtesan's  Life.]  In  1845  Lebnm  was  chief 
physician  o:  the  Parisian  boulevard  theatre,  managed  by 
Felix  GauJissart.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Lecamus  Barnn  de  Tresnes).  counselor  to  the  royal 
court  of  Paris,  lived,  in  1S16,  rue  Chanoinesse,  with  Madame 
de  la  Oiantorie.  Known  there  by  the  name  of  Joseph^ 
he  was  a  Brother  oi  G)nsolation  in  company  with  Montauran, 
Alain.  Al)b<5  de  Veze  and  Godefroid.  [The  Seamy  Side  of 
Histor>-.] 

Lechesneau,  through  the  influence  of  Cambac^r^  and 
Bonaparte,  aj>i:)ointed  attorney-general  in  Italy,  but  as  a 
result  of  his  many  disreputable  love-affairs,  despite  his 
n^al  capacity  for  office-holding,  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  j>osition.  Between  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire  he  became  head  of  the  grand  jury 
at  Troyes.  Lecliesnoau,  who  had  been  repeatedly  bribed  by 
Senator  Malin,  liad  to  occupy  himself  in  1806  with  the 
Hauteserre-Simeusi^-Michu  affair.    [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 
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Lederq,  nath'e  of  Bourgogtie,  eommissioiaer  for  the  vintneni 
Ui  the  department  to  which  \'ille-aux*r  ayes,  a  sub-pre- 
fectura  of  this  same  province,  beloogtd.  He  was  of  e^rvice 
to  Oaubertin,  Madame  Soucjry,  also  Kigou,  perhaps,  and  was 
ia  turn  under  obligations  to  them.  Having  arranged  a  part- 
nership he  founded  the  house  of  **Leclerq  &  Company,'* 
on  Quai  de  BSthune,  He  Saint-Louis,  Paris,  in  competition 
with  the  well-knowTi  house  of  Grandet*  Tn  1815  Leclerq 
married  Jenny  Gaubertin.  As  a  banker  he  dealt  in  wine 
commissions,  and  became  regent  of  the  National  Bank. 
During  the  Restoration  he  represented  as  deputy  on  the 
Left  Centre  the  district  of  Ville-aux-FayeS|  and  not  far  from 
the  sub-prefecture,  in  1823,  bought  a  large  estate,  whicli 
brought  thirty  thousand  francs  rental.    [The  Peasantry;] 

Leclerq  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jenny 
Gaubertin,  eldest  daughter  of  Gaubertin,  steward  of  /Vigues 
in  Bourgogne,  received  two  hundred  thousand  francs  as 
dowT>\     [The  Peasantry] 

Leckrq,  brotlier-in-law  of  the  preceding^  during  the  Restora- 
tion was  special  collector  at  Ville-aux-Fayes,  Bourgugnep 
and  joinetl  the  other  members  of  \m  family  in  worrj'ing, 
more  or  less,  the  Comto  de  Montcornet,    [The  Peasantry.] 

LecQcq,  a  trader,  whos<^*  failure  w*as  wry  clcn*^riy  foretold 
by  Gnillaumc  at  the  Cat  and  Racket.  This  failure  was 
Guillaume*s  Battle  of  Marengo,  [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and 
Racket.] 

LefabTTt,  Louis  Lambert's  uncle,  was  successively  ora- 
torian,  s^JV'orn  priest  and  curd  of  Mer,  a  small  city  near  Blois. 
Had  a  delightful  dispoj^ilion  an<i  a  heart  of  t  i^Tncss, 

He  exercist^d  a  watchful  care  over  the  childli  i  youth 

of  his  remarkable  nephew.  The  Abb<?  Lefeb\Te  later  on 
lived  at  Blois,  the  Restcjration  having  cauneii  him  to  lo«! 
hifi  position.  In  1822.  tinder  form  of  a  letter  sent  from  CVoisic, 
he  w  as  the  first  to  receive  information  eoncerniitg  the  Cani- 
bremcts.  The  next  year,  having  bceorae  much  older  in  ap- 
pearance, while  riding  in  a  stage-e«»ach  he  told  of  tht^  frightful 
state  of  suffering,  siimetimes  mtngle«l  with  remarkable  dii* 
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plays  of  intellect,  which  preceded  the  death  of  Louis  Lambert 
[Louis  Lambert.    A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 

Lefebvre  (Robert),  well-known  French  painter  of  the  Fust 
Empire.  In  1806,  at  the  expense  of  Laurence  de  Cinq- 
Cygne,  he  painted  Michu's  portrait.  [The  Gondreville  Uys- 
tery.]  Among  the  many  paintings  executed  by  Robert 
Lefebvre  is  a  portrait  of  Hulot  d'EJrvy  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  chief  commissary  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  This  is  dated 
1810.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Ljgan^s  (Marquis  de),  Spanish  grandee,  married,  father 
of  two  daughters,  Clara  and  Mariquita,  and  of  three  sous, 
Juanito,  Philippe  and  Manuel.  He  manifested  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  the  war  carried  on  against  the  French  during 
the  Empire  and  died  then  under  the  most  tragic  circumstances, 
in  which  Mariquita  was  an  unwilling  abettor.  The  Marquis 
de  L^gan^s  died  by  the  hand  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  be  his  executioner.    [El  Verdugo.] 

L^gan^s  (Marquise  de),  wife  of  the  preceding  and  con- 
demned to  die  with  the  other  members  of  the  family  by 
the  hand  of  her  eldest  son.  She  spared  him  the  necessity 
of  doing  this  horrible  deed  of  war  by  committing  suicide. 
[El  Verdugo.] 

L^gan^s  (Clara  de),  daughter  of  the  preceding  couple; 
also  shared  the  condemnation  of  the  Marquis  de  L^an^ 
and  died  by  the  hand  of  Juanito.     [El  Verdugo.] 

L^gan^s  (Mariquita  do),  sister  of  the  preceding,  had  rescued 
Major  Victor  Marchand  of  the  French  infantry  from  dangiT 
in  1808.  In  testimony  of  his  gratitude  he  was  able  to  obtain 
pardon  for  one  memlx^r  of  the  I^gan^s  family,  but  with  the 
horribly  cruel  provision  that  the  one  spared  shoiJd  beamie 
executioner  of  the  rest  of  the  family.     [El  Verdugo.] 

L^gan^s  (Juanito  de),  brother  of  the  lastrnamcil,  lx>m 
in  1778.  Small  and  of  poor  physique,  of  gentlemanly 
manners,  yet  proud  and  scornful,  he  was  piftnl  with  that 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  in  the  olden  times  caused  Spanish 
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gallantry  to  be  so  well  knoiMi.  Upon  the  earnest  request 
of  Ills  proud-spiriteti  family  he  t:oji5cnU*tl  to  execute  his 
father,  his  two  sist4?rs  and  his  two  broiliens.  Juamto  only 
was  saved  from  death,  that  his  family  might  not  become 
extinct*    P*;i  Verdugo.] 

L6gan^  (Philippe  de),  younger  brother  of  the  prece^ng, 
born  in  1788»  a  noble  Spaniard  condemjaed  to  death;  ex- 
oeutt^l  by  his  elder  brother  in  1808^  during  the  war  waged 
agauist  the  Freneh*     [El  Verdngo] 

I^gan^  (ifantiel  de),  bom  in  ISOO,  youngest  of  the  five 
L^gan^  children,  suffered,  in  1808,  during  the  war  waged 
by  the  French  in  Spain,  the  fate  of  his  father,  the  marquis, 
and  of  hiB  elder  brother  and  sistens.  The  youngest  scion 
of  this  noble  family  died  by  the  haiul  of  Juanito  dc  L<%an^, 
[El  Verdugo.] 

I4ger|  extensive  farmer  of  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  married 
duughter  of  ReylK*rt,  Moreau's  sueeessor  as  exciseman  of 
the  Prcsles  estate,  belonging  to  the  Com  to  de  Sdri^y;  had 
by  his  wife  a  danght<?rwhtil>ecame,  in  1S38,  Madame  Joseph 
BridAU.    [A  Start  in  Life,] 

Legr^Iu,  a  bald-hcackd  man,  taU  and  good-looking;  m 
1840  became  a  vintner  in  Paris  on  rue  des  Canetteg,  corner 
of  rue  Gnisarde.  Toupillicr,  Madame  Cardinara  uncle, 
the  ''pau|KT  of  Saint-Sulpice/*  was  his  customer,  fl^e 
Middle  tlasses] 

Leiawelf  a  nineteentli  century  revolutionistj  head  of  the 
Polish  Republican  party  in  Paris  in  1835,  One  of  his  frienda 
was  Doctor  Moibe  Halpersohn.  [The  Imaginary  Mbtress, 
The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Lemarchand.     (See  Tours,  Minidres  des,) 

Lemire,  professor  of  drawing  in  the  Imperial  Lyceum, 
Paris,  in  1812;  fon^saw  the  talent  of  Joseph  Bridau^  one  of 
his  pupib,  frir  painting,  and  tlircw  the  future  ariist*s  mother 
into  eonstf^rnation  by  telling  her  of  this  fact*  [A  llachelor'a 
Eatabliahment.] 
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Lempereur,  in  1819,  Chaussc^e-d'Antin,  Paris,  clerk  to 
Charles  Qaparon,  at  that  time  "straw-man"  of  Tlllet, 
Roguin  &  Company.    [C^sar  Birotteau.] 

Lemprun,  bom  in  1745,  son-in-law  of  Galard,  maricet- 
gardener  of  Auteuil.  Employed,  in  turn,  in  the  houses 
of  Th^lusson  and  of  Keller  in  Paris,  he  was  probably  the 
first  messenger  in  the  service  of  the  Bank  of  France,  having 
entered  that  establishment  when  it  was  founded.  He  met 
Mademoiselle  Brigitte  Thuillier  during  this  period  of  his 
life,  and  in  1814  gave  Celeste,  his  only  daughter,  in  mar- 
riage to  Brigitte's  brother,  Louis-J6r6me  Thuillier.  M. 
Lemprun  died  the  year  follo^^dng.    [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Lemprun  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of 
Galard,  the  market-gardener  of  Auteuil,  mother  of  one  child— 
Madame  Celeste  Thuillier.  She  lived  in  the  village  of  Auteuil 
from  1815  until  the  time  of  her  death  in  1829.  She  reared 
Celeste  Phellion,  daughter  of  L.-J.  Thuillier  and  of  Madame 
de  CoUeville.  Madame  lemprun  left  a  small  fortune 
inhcriteil  from  her  father,  M.  Galard,  which  was  administered 
by  Brigitte  Thuillier.  This  Ijcmprun  estate  consisted 
of  twenty  thousand  francs,  saved  by  the  strictest  economy, 
and  of  a  house  which  was  sold  for  twenty-eight  thousand 
francs.     [The  MidvUc  Classens.] 

Lemulquinier,  a  native  of  Flanders,  owed  hb  name  to 
the  linon-yarn  tlealcTs  of  that  province,  who  are  called 
mulquitu'crs.  He  HvcmI  in  Doiiai,  was  the  valet  of  Balthazar 
Clacs,  and  encouraged  and  aidt^l  his  master  in  his  foolish 
invest ijrat ions,  despite  the  extreme  coldness  of  hb  o\ni 
nature  and  the  opposition  of  Josette,  Martha,  and  the  women 
of  the  Claos  family.  licmulquinier  even  went  so  far  as  to 
give  all  of  his  jx^rsonal  property  to  M.  Qaes.  [The  Quest 
of  the  Absc»lute.] 

Lenoncourt  (De),  bom  in  1708,  marshal  of  France,  mar- 
quis at  first,  then  duke,  was  the  friend  of  Victor-Am^^ 
do  Verneuil,  and  ad(^ptod  Marie  de  Vemeuil,  the  acknowledged 
natural  daughter  of  his  o\d  c<mirade,  when  the  latter  died. 
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Suspected  unjustly  of  being  this  young  girFs  lover,  the 
septuagenarian  refused  to  marry  heTp  and  leaving  her  be- 
hlud,  he  changed  hia  place  of  resident^e  to  CoUentz,  p?he 
Chou&ns*] 

Lenoticourt  (Due  de),  father  of  Madame  de  Morteauf. 
The  early  part  of  the  Restoration  was  tlie  Ijrilliant  period 
of  his  career.  He  obtained  a  peerage,  oi^Tied  a  house  in 
Paris  on  me  Saint-Domimque-Saint-Gennain,  looked  aft^r 
Birotteau  and  found  him  a  situation  just  after  hia  failure. 
Lononcourt  played  for  the  favor  of  Louis  XVIIL,  was  first 
gentleman  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  welcomc^d  Victumien 
d'E^rignon,  T\*ith  whom  he  had  some  relationship.  Tlie 
Due  de  Lenoncourt  was^  in  1835,  visiting  the  Princt^sse  dc 
Cadignan,  when  Marsay  explaiiutl  the  reaaons  the  political 
order  had  for  the  mysteriotis  kidnapping  of  Gondrevillo* 
Three  years  later  he  died  a  very  nld  man*  frhe  Uly  of  the 
Valley.  0§Bar  Birotteau.  Jealousies  of  a  Cbuntry  Town, 
The  Gondrevillc  Mystery.     Beatrix.] 

Lenoiieourt  (Duchc^se  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  1758,  of  a  cold,  severe,  insincere,  ambitioua  nature,  waa 
almost  always  unkind  to  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Mortsauf. 
[The  lily  of  the  VaUey] 

Lenoncourt-Givry  (Due  de)^  youngest  son  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Chaulieu,  at  first  followed  a  military  career. 
Titles  and  names  in  abundance  came  to  him.  In  1827 
he  married  Madeleine  de  Mortiiauf,  the  only  heir  of  her  parents, 
[IjetteiB  of  Two  Brides.]  The  Due  de  Lpnoncourt-Gi\Ty 
was  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the  Parb  of  I^juis  Plillippe 
and  waa  invited  to  the  festival  at  the  opening  of  Jos6pha 
Mirab's  new  house,  nie  de  la  Ville-rE%  t^iue,  [Cousin  B*ttty.] 
The  year  following  attention  was  still  turned  towards  him 
indirectly,  when  Sallenauve  was  conti.*riding  in  defence  of 
the  duke's  brothcr-indaw,    [The  Member  for  Ards,] 

Lfmoncowt-Gtvry  (Duehesse  de),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bore  the  first  nanii'  of  Mii<h*lrinr,  Madame  de  1/nioncnurt- 
Givr>*    waa  ooe  of  two  children  ot  tlie  Oiante  and  Comt#^sie 
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de  Mortsauf .  She  lived  almost  done  in  her  family,  having 
lost  at  an  early  age  her  mother,  then  her  brother  Jacques. 
While  passing  her  gu*lhood  in  Touraine,  she  met  F^lix  de 
Vandenesse,  from  whom  she  knew  how  to  keep  aloof  on  be- 
coming an  orphan.  Her  inheritance  of  names,  titles  and 
wealth  brought  about  her  marriage  with  the  youngest  son 
of  M.  and  Madame  de  Chaulieu  in  1827,  and  established 
for  her  a  friendship  with  the  Grandlieus,  whose  daughter, 
Qotilde,  accompanied  her  to  Italy  about  1830.  During 
the  first  day  of  their  journey  the  arrest  of  Lucien  Chardon 
de  Rubempr6  took  place  under  their  eyes  near  Bouron, 
Seine-et-Mame.  [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Letters  of  Two 
Brides.    Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Lenormand  was  court  registrar  at  Paris  during  the  Restora- 
tion, and  did  Comte  Octave  de  Bauvan  a  service  by  passing 
himself  off  as  owner  of  a  house  on  rue  Saint-Maur,  which 
belonged  in  reality  to  the  count  and  where  the  wife  of  that 
high  magistrate  lived,  at  that  time  being  separated  frwn 
her  husband.     [Honorinc.] 

Lipoid,  a  character  in  "  L'Ambitieux  par  Amour,"  a  novel 
by  Albert  Savarus,  was  Maitre  I^opold  Hannequin.  The 
author  pictured  him  as  having  a  strong  passion — imaginary* 
or  true — for  the  mother  of  Rodolphe,  the  hero  of  this 
autobiographical  novel,  published  by  the  "RcAOie  de  I'Est" 
under    the    reign    of    Louis   Philippe.    [Albert  Savarus.] 

Lepas  (Madame  de),  for  a  long  time  keeper  of  a  tavern 
at  Vendomc,  of  Flemish  j)hysique;  acquainted  with  M.  and 
Madame  de  Merret,  and  furnished  information  about  them 
to  Doctor  Horace  Bianchon;  Comto  Bagos  de  Fdrddia,  who 
died  so  tragically,  having  been  a  liKlger  in  her  house.  She 
was  also  interviewed  by  the  author,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Valentine,  gave  on  the  stage  of  the  Gymnase-Dramatique 
the  story  of  the  incontinence  and  punisliment  of  Josephine 
de  Merret.  This  Vendomc  tavorn-keep(T  prt»tended  also 
to  have  lodgoil  some  prinress<»s,  M.  Docazes,  Gdndral  Bert- 
rand,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  t!i(»  Due  and  I  )uche8se  d' Abrantte. 
[La  Grande  Breti^che.     Another  Study  of  Woman.] 
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Lejfitre,  strong  Royalist,  had  aome  relations  mih  M.  de 
Vandenesse,  when  they  wished  to  rescue  Marie-Antoinette 
from  the  Temple*  Later,  under  the  Empire,  having  become 
head  of  an  academy,  in  the  old  Joyeuae  house^  Quartier 
Saint-Antoine,  PariSj  L^pltre  counted  among  his  pupils 
a  son  of  M.  de  Vandenc^se,  F41ix.  Lepttre  was  fat,  like 
Louia  XVIIL,  and  club-footed,    [The  Uly  of  the  Valley  1 

Lepitre  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  reared  Fllix 
de  Vandenesse.    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley  .J 

Leprince  {MonBicur  and  Madame).  M.  Leprince  was  a 
Pamian  auctioneer  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire  and  at 
the  b^gtnnmg  of  the  Eestoration.  He  finally  sold  his  business 
at  a  great  profit;  but  being  injured  by  one  of  Nucingen*s 
failures,  he  lost  in  some  speculations  on  the  Bourse  some  of 
the  profits  that  he  had  realized-  He  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Xavicr  Rabourdin,  whose  fortune  he  risked  in  these  dan- 
g^^rous  epeculations,  that  his  son-in-law's  domestic  comfort 
might  be  increased.  Oushed  by  misfortune  he  died  under 
Louis  XVTII.,  leaving  some  rare  paintings  which  beautified 
the  parlor  of  his  children's  home  on  rue  Duphot,  Madame 
T  who  died  before  the  bankrupt  auctioneer,  a  di^ 

t  d    woman   and   a   natural   artist,   worshiped    and, 

consequently,  spoilt*d  her  only  child,  C^lestine,  who  became 
Madame  Xavicr  Habourdin,  She  communicated  to  her 
dauglitiT  sf^me  of  her  own  tastes,  and  thoughtlessly,  per- 
haps, dcvelopt^l  in  htT  a  love  of  luxury,  intelligent  and  re- 
fined,   fllie  Governnient  Clerks.] 

Lcroi  (Pierre),  called  al^  Marche-&-terre,  a  Foug^cs 
Ctiouan,  who  playcnl  an  important  part  during  the  civil  war 
of  1799  in  Brelagno,  where  he  gave  evidence  of  courage 
aiwl  lw*artU*ssnrss.  He  survived  the  tragedy  of  this  period, 
for  he  was  seen  on  the  Place  d'Alen^n  in  1809  when  Cibot 
— Pillolliche — was  tried  at  the  bar  m  a  chauffeur  and  at- 
tempted to  escape*  In  1827,  nearly  tA^'enty  years  later,  this 
game  Pierre  Leroi  was  known  as  a  pcmceable  cattit^trader  in 
the  markets  of  his  province,  piie  Chouans.  The  Seamy  Side 
of  liistory.    Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 
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Leroi  (Madame),  mother  of  the  preceding,  being  ill,  was 
cured  on  coming  to  Foug^es  to  pray  under  the  oak  of  the 
Patte-d'Oie.  This  tree  was  decorated  with  a  beautiful 
wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  placed  there,  in  memory  of 
Sainte-Anne  d'Auray's  appearance  in  this  place.  [Tbe 
Chouans.] 

Leseigneur  de  Rouville  (Baronne),  pensionless  widow  of  a 
sea-captain  who  had  died  at  Batavia,  under  the  Republic, 
during  a  prolonged  engagement  with  an  English  vessel; 
mother  of  Madame  Hippolytc  Schinner.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  she  lived  at  Paris  with  her  unmarried  daughter, 
Adelaide.  On  the  fourth  story  of  a  house  belonging  to 
Molineux,  on  rue  de  Siu-^nc,  near  the  Madeleine,  Madame 
Leseigneur  occupied  unadorned  and  gloomy  apartments. 
There  she  frequently  received  Hippolyte  Schinner,  Messieuis 
du  Halga  and  de  Kergarouet.  She  received  from  two  of 
these  friends  many  delicate  marks  of  sympathy,  despite 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbors  who  were  astonished  that  Madame 
de  Rouville  and  her  daughter  should  have  different  names, 
and  shocked  by  their  very  suspicious  behavior.  The  manna* 
in  which  Mesdames  Leseigneur  recognized  the  good  offices 
of  Schinner  led  to  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Rouville. 
[The  Purse.] 

Leseigneur  (Adelaide).  (See  Schinner,  Madame  Hip- 
polyte.) 

Lesourd,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Madame  Gu^n^  of 
Provins,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  Restoration  presided 
over  the  justice  court  of  that  city,  of  which  he  had  first  been 
king's  attorney.  In  1828  he  was  able,  indeed,  to  defend 
Pierrette  Lorrain,  thus  showing  his  opposition  to  the  local 
Liberalist  leaders,  represented  by  Rogron,  Vinet  and  Gou- 
rand.     [Pierrette.] 

Lesourd  (Madame), wife  of  the  preceding  and  eldest  daughter 
of  Madame  Gu^n6e;  for  a  lon^  time  called  in  Provins,  "the 
little  Madame  Lesourd."     [Pierrette.] 

L^veill^    (Jean- Francois),    notary    in   Alen9onc    inflexiblfl 
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oontepondeot  of  the  Royalists  of  Normandie  under  the  Em- 
pire. He  issued  arms  to  them,  receivc^d  the  surname  of 
ODnfeaseur^  andj  in  1800,  was  put  to  death  with  others  as 
the  result  of  a  judgment  rendered  by  Bourlac,  [The  Seamy 
Side  of  Historj\] 

Lerrault^  enriched  by  the  iron  industry  in  Paris,  died  in 
1813;  former  owner  of  the  house  in  Nemoiirs  which  came 
into  the  possession  finally  of  Doctor  Minoret,  who  lived 
there  in  1815.     [Ursule  Mirouet,] 

Levxatilt-Cr^niilre,  related  to  the  preceding,  an  old  miller, 
who  became  a  Royalist  under  the  Restoration ;  he  was  mayor 
of  Nemours  from  1829  to  1830,  and  was  replaced  after  the 
Revolution  of  July  by  the  notary,  O^mi^re-Dionig-  [Ursule 
Mirouet.] 

Levrault-Levraiiltf  eldest  son,  thus  named  to  distinguish 
him  fmm  \m  numerous  relatives  of  the  same  name;  he  was 
a  butcher  in  Nemours  in  1829,  when  L*rsule  Mirouet  was 
undergoing  persecution.    [Ureule  Mirouet-] 

Liautard  (Abb^),  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wafi  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of  learning  in  Paris;  had 
among  his  pupils  Godefroid,  Madame  dc  la  Chanterie*a 
lodger  in  1836  and  the  future  Brother  of  O>iifiolation.  [The 
Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Lina  (Due  de),  an  Italian,  at  Milan  early  in  the  eentury^ 
one  of  the  lovers  of  La  Marana^  the  mother  of  Madame 
Diard.    [The  Maranas] 

Ltndel  (Jean-Baptiste-Hnhcrt,  calh*d  Robert),  member 
of  the  Lf^4rislature  and  of  the  Convention,  iK>rn  at  Hi-rutiy 
in  17-13,  died  at  Paris  in  1825;  minister  of  finance  under  the 
Republic,  weakened  Antoine  and  the  Poin»t  brothers  by 
(ri%nng  them  scn^re  w*ork,  although  twenty-five  years  later 
they  were  still  laboring  in  the  Tpe»sur>\  fThe  Government 
aerks] 

Llsieux  (Fran^tis),  <'allefl  the  Orand-Filft  {grandson),  a 
rebel  of  the  department  nf  Mayerme;  ehauffeur  under  the 
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First  Empire  and  connected  with  the  Royalist  insurrection 
in  the  West,  which  caused  Madame  de  la  Ghanterie's  imprison- 
ment.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Listom^re  (Marquis  de),  son  of  the  "old  Marquise  de 
Listom^re";  deputy  of  the  majority  under  Charles  X.,  with 
hopes  of  a  peerage;  husband  of  Mademoiselle  de  Vandencsse 
the  elder,  his  cousin.  One  evening  in  1828,  in  his  own  house 
on  rue  Saint-Dominique,  he  was  quietly  reading  the  "  Gazette 
de  France"  without  noticing  the  flu*tation  carried  on  at 
his  side  by  his  wife  and  Eugene  de  Rastignac,  then  twenty- 
five  years  old.  [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.  A  Distinguished 
Provincial  at  Paris.    A  Study  of  Woman.] 

Listom^re  (Marquise  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  elder 
of  M.  dc  Vandenesse's  daughters,  and  sister  of  Charles  and 
Fdlix.  Like  her  husband  and  cousin,  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Restoration,  she  was  a  brilliant  type  of  the  period, 
combining,  as  she  did,  godliness  with  worldliness,  occasionally 
figuring  in  politics,  and  concealing  her  youth  under  the 
guise  of  austerity.  However,  in  1828,  her  mask  seemed  to 
fall  at  the  moment  when  Madame  de  Mortsauf  died;  for, 
then,  she  wrongly  fancied  herself  the  object  of  Eugdne  de 
Rastignac*s  wooing.  Under  Louis  Philippe  she  took  part 
in  an  intrigue  formed  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  her  sister- 
in-law,  Marie  de  ^''andenesse,  into  the  power  of  Raoul  Nathan. 
[The  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished 
Provincial  at  Paris.  A  Study  of  Woman.  A  Daughter  of 
Eve.] 

Listom^re  (Marquis  de),  mother-in-law  of  the  preceding, 
born  Grandlieu.  She  lived  in  Paris  at  an  advanced  age 
in  He  Saint-Louis,  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  recci\XHl  on  his  holidays  her  grand-nephew,  Y6l\x 
dc  Vandenosse,  then  a  student,  and  frightened  him  by  the 
solemn  or  frigid  appearance  of  everything  about  her.  [The 
Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Listom^re  (Baronne  do),  had  Ixx^n  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant- 
gene  ral.     As  a  widow  she  liv(H.l  in  the  city  of  Tours  under 
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the  Restoration,  assuming  aU  the  grand  aire  of  the  past 

centurit-s.  She  Bel  peel  the  Birotteau  broiheTS.  Tn  1823 
she  receiveil  the  army  |>aymaster,  Gravlcr^  and  the  terrible 
Spanish  husband  who  killed  the  French  surgeon,  B%a. 
Sladame  dc  Listi>m5rc  died,  and  her  wish  to  make  Francois 
Birotteau  her  partial  heir  \\m  not  executed.  [The  Vicar  of 
TouiB.    G^sar  Birotteau*  *  The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Ltstotnlfe  (Baron  de),  nephew^  of  the  preceduig^  born  ui 
1791 ;  was  hi  turn  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  navy,  Dnriug 
a  leave  of  ahst^nce  spent  with  hiB  aunt  at  Tours  he  !>egan  to 
intervene  in  favor  of  the  persecuted  abb^,  Frangois  Birotteau, 
but  finally  opposed  him  upon  learning  of  the  power  of  the 
O'^r  ^n,  and  that  tSie  priest*s  name  figured  in  Baronne 

de  I  re's  wilL     [The  Vicar  of  Tours.] 

Listamire  (Cbmtesse  de),  old,  lived  in  Saint-Gennain 
suburba  of  Paris,  in  1830.  At  the  Austrian  embassy  she 
became  acquainted  with  Rastignae,  Madame  de  Nucingen, 
Ferdinand  du  Tillet  and  Max^ime  de  Trailles.  [The  Member 
for  Areis.] 

Li^omfere-LaBdoa  (Marqtiise  de),  born  in  Provencr,  1744; 
lady  of  the  rigiitit^nth  century  aristocracy ^  had  been  the 

friei^d  of  r>ucU)s  and  Mar^chal  de  Richelieu.  I^ter  Bhe  lived 
in  the  city  of  Tours,  where  she  tried  to  help  by  unbiased 
oounstd  htT  unsophisticated  niece  by  marriage,  the  Maniuise 
Vict4>r  d'Aiglernont,  Gout  and  her  happiness  over  the  return 
of  the  Due  irAngouMme  caused  Madame  de  Listom^'s 
death  in  1814.    [A  Woman  of  Thirty] 

Lolotte*     (See  Tnpinard,  Madame.) 

LongueviUe  (Ih^),  noble  ami  illustrioufi  family,  whnsa 
lik^t  scion,  the  Due  de  Rostein-Limbourg,  executed  in  1703, 

belonged  to  the  younger  branch.     [TIuj  Ball  a1  8veanx.] 

Longueville^  deputy  under  Charles  X,»  son  ^f  an  attorney , 
without  authority  placed  the  particle  d€  before  his  name« 
M  Ix^n^ieville  was  ennneeted  witli  the  house  of  Palma, 
Werhnist  tl-  Co.;  he  was  the  father  of  Angujtte,  Maximilicn 
and  Clara;  desired  a  pecra^  for  himself  and  a  minister's 


^ucisn*     «iii    if  -ib?    jWfiKtr^g    bora  Ute 

;r"i:tti!ir    i  iiJxiiBner';  dMo^vpr:  was 

ill  -311:^*5=-  mf  IfskTiinrTP  ^rrrnV  6e  VandenesBe 
Dii"n;r  I  'irir.i  a  Tiu-n  u*  vit  fci^mSzir  zr.  Pjbi*,  and  toM 
u^  me  wk-r^*-  ^r  jis  "iiimr^      Ifei  T'^niac.  wi3e  employed 


jdLtzundiia.  -  nxie  cc  Lcc^pisrTiDe^s  three 
•sJiiT"-!:.  ^^T-zir^i  \.mmi£  5.r  lit  ^bihuies'  asd  sister;  en- 
vr*-i  :r^.^--T-.  Ir-t^i  .'Z,  rut  ii^SgT'afr — then  do  longer  called 
r-j^  11  ^r■.^s••:•*I:i!'*  xit*  *!iiziir7»t£  5a  slaii^  Gnen  establish- 
zij-c*  --"^ut--*:  iH-jr  ruf  n*  Ia  ?»zl:  fcsQ  pftsaocuiu4\'  in  love 
ir--  Zz-_IIh  fit  J:c.^i>if..  -vi?  tecjaae  Ibdame  Chmles 
S^  Viuitjii^ei*  gb»  K^ief  •o  jfiij.im.Ate  bis  passion  upon 
>>&r'"-.r  '^u.-  b*  vMf  riifrrfj  m  jsorrfty  defk.  However, 
M  l/-zjrjr— Zif  It?  i  T«rih  0^  ibe  earfr  death  of  his  fatho* 
ar>i  : :  'ri?  'c-  :lHr  lera^j^  i  l«i:ier,  a  member  of  the  nobility, 
a  T»^r.  ir,i  •^-  Vj  -br  V.!T:«i.:e  "Goiraudin  de  LongueviUe." 

LotDgotviHt  C^LTSk  .  ^Is-xT  of  the  preceding;  she  was  prob- 
ably It  Tz^  iur-iir  :h^  Enipire;  was  a  very  refined  young 
womar.  ::  fr^il  >: r^.ii-tion,  but  good  complexion;  lived  in 
the  tin'.e  ■  :'  :he  Rtistoration:  was  companion  and  prot^g^ 
of  her  vl : ; T  ':  r  :b?r.  Maximilien,  future  Vicomte  Guiraudin, 
and  was  c  niially  ix-ceived  at  the  Planat  de  Baudry's  pa\nlion, 
situateii  in  the  valley  of  S^eaux,  where  she  was  a  good  friend 
of  the  last  unmarried  heiress  of  Comte  de  Fontaine.  [The 
Ball  at  S^eaiLx.] 

Lora  (l.6on  de),  lx>m  in  1806,  descendant  of  a  noble  family 
of  Roussillon,  of  Spanish  origin;  penniless  son  of  Comte 
Fernand  Didas  y  Ix)ra  and  L^nie  de  Lora,  bom  Gazonal; 
younger  brother  of  Juan  de  I>ora,  nephew  of  Mademoiselle 
Urraca  y  T^ra;  he  left  his  native  country  at  an  early  age. 
His  family,  with  the  exception  of  his  mother,  who  died, 
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remained  at  home  bng  after  his  departure,  but  he  never 
inquired  concerning  them.  He  wunt  to  raris,  wliere,  having 
eiitertsd  the  artist,  Schinner*s,  studio,  under  the  name  of 
Mistigris,  he  became  eelehrated  for  his  animation  and  n^part^, 
1  rom  1820  he  shone  in  thiis  way,  rart'ly  leaving  Jos^cpli  B  rid  an 
— a  friend  whom  he  aea rmpanied  to  the  Omite  de  S^Tizy's  at 
Presles  in  the  valley  of  Oise.  Later  lAm  pmtected  hig  very 
sympathetic  but  commonplace  countryman »  Pierre  Grasson. 
In  1830  he  became  a  C'?lcbrity.  Arthez  entrnsfted  to  him 
the  decoration  of  a  castle,  and  Ij(k>n  de  Ixira  forthwith  showeil 
himself  to  be  a  master.  Some  years  later  he  took  a  tour 
through  Italy  with  Ffdicit^  des  Touches  and  Clande  Vignon. 
Being  present  when  the  domestic  troubles  nf  the  Banviins 
were  recounted,  Jjyrs.  was  able  to  give  a  finisher!  analj'sis  of 
Honorine's  character  to  M.  dc  THostah  Being  a  gue^t  at 
all  the  social  feasts  and  receptions  he  w^aa  in  attendance 
at  one  of  Mademoiselle  Brisetout'e  gatherings  on  nie 
Chauchat.  There  he  met  Bixiou,  Etienne  Ix)usteau,  Stid- 
mann  and  Vemisset.  He  visited  the  Hulots  frequently 
and  their  intimate  friends.  With  the  aid  of  Joseph  Bridaii 
he  rescued  W.  Steinbock  from  Clichy,  saw*  him  marry  Ilor- 
tcnsc,  and  was  invited  to  the  s<'Cond  nxarriage  of  Valeria 
MamefTe.  He  was  then  the  greatest  living  painter  of  laud- 
ficapos  and  sea-pieces,  a  prince  of  repart^^e  and  disg^ipation, 
and  dependent  on  Bixiou.  F&bien  du  Itoncen^t  gave  to  Jum 
the  ornamentation  of  an  apartment  on  me  Blantihe,  Wt^aJthy, 
iUuiitrious,  living  on  rue  Berlin,  the  neighbor  of  Joseph 
Bridau  and  Schinnerj  member  of  the  Institute,  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  Won,  assisted  by  Bixiou,  receive<l  hia 
eonsin  Palafox  Gaaonal^  and  pfintc'd  out  to  him  many 
mT^Il-known  people  atx>ut  tow,-n.  [The  Unconscious  Humor- 
ists.  A  Bachelor's  Establishment*  A  Start  in  Life.  Pierre 
Graasou,     Honoring     Cousin  Betty.     B^^atrix.] 

Lofm  (Don  Juan  de),  elder  brother  of  the  preoedingt  Rpt^it 
his  whole  life  in  Roussillon,  his  native  country;  in  the  presence 
of  their  cousin,  Palafox  C agonal,  d<*ntcd  that  his  younger 
hrother,  "le  petit  I/on/'  jK>8seFsed  great  artistic  ability. 
(Tbe  Unoonscious  Humorists,] 
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Lorauz  (Abb6),  bom  in  1752,  of  unattractive  bearing, 
yet  the  very  soul  of  tenderness.  Confessor  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Lyc6e  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Agathe  Bridau;  for  twenty-two 
years  vicar  of  Saint-Sulpice  at  Paris;  in  1818  confessor  of 
C6sar  Bifotteau;  became  in  1819  cur^  of  the  Blancs-Man- 
teaux  in  Marais  parish.  He  thus  became  a  neighbor  of  Octa\-e 
de  Bauvan,  in  whose  home  he  placed  in  1824  M.  de  THostal 
his  nephew  and  adopted  son.  Loraux,  who  was  the  means  of 
restoring  to  Bauvan  the  Comtesse  Honorine,  received  her 
confessions.  He  died  in  1830,  she  being  his  nurse  at  the  time. 
[A  Start  in  Life.  A  Bachelor's  Establishment.  C&ar 
Birotteau.     Honorine.] 

Lorrain,  petty  merchant  of  Pen-Hoel  in  the  be^nning 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  married  and  had  a  son,  whose  wife 
and  child,  Pierrette,  he  took  care  of  after  his  son's  death. 
Lorrain  was  completely  ruined  later,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
home  for  the  old  and  needy,  confiding  Pierrette,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  now  dead,  to  the  care  of  some  near  relatives, 
the  Rogrons  of  Provins.  Lorrain's  death  took  place  pre- 
viously to  that  of  his  wife.     [Pierrette.] 

Lorrain  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  grand- 
mother of  Pierrette ;  born  about  1757;  lived  the  simple  life 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  bore  some  resemblance.  A 
widow  towards  the  end  of  the  Restoration,  she  became  com- 
fortably situated  after  the  return  of  Collinetof  Nantes.  I'pon 
going  to  Provins  to  recover  her  granddaughter,  she  found 
her  dying;  went  into  retirement  in  Paris,  and  died  soon 
after,  making  Jacques  Brigaut  her  heir.     [Pierrette.] 

Lorrain,  son  of  the  preceding  couple,  Bretagne;  captain 
in  the  Imperial  Guard;  major  in  the  line;  married  the  second 
dauj^jhter  of  a  Prodns  grocer,  Auffray,  through  whom  he 
had  Pierrette;  died  a  poor  man,  on  the  battlefield  of  Mon- 
tereau,  PVbruarv  18,  1814.     [Pii^rrette.] 

Lorrain  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding  and  mother  of 
Pi(»rrette;  horn  Auffray  in  1703;  half  sister  to  the  mother 
of  Sylvie  and  Denis  Rogron  of  Provins.     In  1814,  a  poor 
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\ndow,  gtill  VL*r>'  yt>wjigj  she  lived  with  the  Lorrains  of  Pen- 
Hot4,  a  town  in  the  Veiid^an  Marois*  It  is  siaid  that  she 
was  consoled  by  the  ex-major,  Brigaut,  of  the  Catholic  army, 
and  survived  the  unforttmat€  niarriage  of  Madame  NY^raud, 
widow  of  Auffray,  and  material  grandmother  of  Pierrette, 
only  three  years.     [Pierrette.] 

LorraiB  (Pierrette),  daughter  of  the  preceding:,  horn  in 
the  to\ni  of  Pcn-Hoel  in  1813;  lost  her  father  when  fourteen 
months  old  and  her  mother  when  six  years  old;  lovable 
disp*^8ition,  delicate  and  unaffected.  After  a  happy  ehild- 
hinnl,  sjtent  with  her  excellent  maternal  grandparents  ami 
a  playmate,  Jacques  Brigaut,  she  was  sent  to  some  first 
Tiiaternal  cousins  of  Proving,  the  wealthy  Rogrons,  who 
treated  lier  with  pitiless  severity.  Pierrette  died  on  Easter 
TucTsday,  March,  1828^  as  the  result  of  sickness  brought 
on  by  the  brutaJity  of  her  et^usin,  Sylvie  Rogron,  who  was 
extn*mely  envious  of  her.  A  irial  of  her  persecutors  f<*b 
lowed  her  death,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  old  Madame 
Lorrain,  Jacques  Brifjaut,  Martener,  Desplein  and  Bianchon, 
her  a.i^ailants  escaped  through  the  craftily  exerted  influence 
1     of  Vinet.    [Pierrette.] 

I  Loucbard^  the  craftiest  bailiff  of  Paris;  undertook  the 
Hjjjj^eovery  of  Esther  \&n  GobstHk,  who  had  estaiK^t  from 
"yrW^rie  de  Nucitigen;  did  business  with  Maltre  Fraisier. 
{Scenes  from  a  Coui*tesan's  Life.     Cousin  Pons.] 

Louchani  Ofadame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  did  not  live 
with  hiui;  acquainteil  with  Madame  Komt^ni  de  ncvdollo 
aud,  in  1S40,  furnished  her  information  about  Th^odose 
de  la  Peyrmle,     [Tlie  Middle  Classes,] 

Laudoo  (Prince  de),  general  in  the  Vend^an  <*a\alry, 
lived  at  I^e  Mans  during  the  Terror*  He  was  brother  of  a 
Vemeuil  who  was  guilirttlned,  w^as  noted  for*' his  Ixddness 
and  the  martyrdom  of  his  punishment/'  fThc  Ctiouarts. 
Modesto  Mlgnon,] 

I^ndon  (Prince  (laspani  de),  Ixim  in  1791,  tlnrd  and  only 
surviving  sou  of  the  Due  de  Verncuirs  four  children;  fat 
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and  commonplace,  having,  very  inappropriately,  the  same 
name  as  the  celebrated  Vend^an  cavalry  general;  became 
probably  Desplein's  son-in-law.  He  took  part  in  1829 
in  a  great  hunt  given  in  Normandie,  in  company  with  the 
H^rouvilTes,  the  Cadignans  and  the  Mignons.  [Modeste 
Mignon.] 

Louis  XVIII.  (Louis-Stanislas-Xavier),  bom  at  Versailles, 
November  16,  1754,  died  September  16, 1824,  King  of  France. 
He  was  in  political  relations  with  Alphonse  de  Montauran, 
Malin  dc  Gondreville,  and  some  time  before  this,  under  the 
name  of  the  Comte  de  Lille,  with  the  Baronne  de  la  Chanterie. 
He  considered  IVyradc  an  able  oflBcer  and  was  his  patron. 
King  Louis  XVIII.,  friend  of  the  Comte  de  Fontaine,  en- 
gaged F^lix  de  Vandenesse  as  secretary.  His  last  mistress 
was  the  O^mtesse  Ferraud.  [The  Chouans.  The  Seamy 
Side  of  History.  The  Gondreville  Myster\\  Scenes  from 
a  Courtesan's  Life.  The  Ball  at  Sgeaux.  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley.     Colonel  Chabert.     The  Government  Oerks.] 

Louise,  during  the  close  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  was 
Madame  W.  Steinbock's  waiting-maid  at  Paris,  rue  Louis- 
li^Grand.  and  was  courted  by  Hulot  d*Erv>-*s  cook,  at  the 
time  when  Agathe  Piquet  ani,  who  was  destined  to  become 
the  Si^cond  Baronne  Hulot,  was  another  ser\'ant.  [Cousin 
Betty.] 

Lourdois,  during  the  Empire  wealthy  master-painter 
of  interiors:  ciMitractor  with  thirty  thousand  francs  income, 
of  LilxTal  views.  Chai^etl  an  enormous  s\mi  for  the  famous 
doiH>rations  in  Cesar  Binnteau's  apartments,  where  he  was 
a  guest  with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  the  grand  ball  of  Decem- 
IxT  17.  ISIS.  After  the  failure  of  the  perfumer,  a  little 
later,  he  troatcvl  him  s^^mewhat  slightingly.  [At  the  Sign  of 
the  Cat  and  Racket.     Cesar  Birotteau.] 

Lousteau,  sulMioloirato  at  l??5oudun  and  afterwards  the 
intin*ato  frUnvl  of  IVoTor  Ro\:got.  at  that  time  his  enemy, 
Kvausc  tV.o  dvH^t.  r  \v:is  'jX\s^:My  the  father  of  MadouM^tsdW 
Aca:ho  Koi:g\t.  thor.  Khvtv.o  >!adame  Bndau,  Lousteau 
dK\i  in  ISOO.     [A  Baoholor*s  Establishment  J 
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Lousteau  (Etiennc),  son  of  the  preceding,  boni  at  Sancerre 
in  1799,  nephew  of  Maximilienne  Hochon,  bora  I^ousteau, 
school-mato  of  Doctor  Bianchon.  Urged  on  by  his  desire 
for  a  literar)'  vocatkm,  he  entered  PariB  without  money, 
in  1810,  made  s  beginning  with  poetry,  was  the  literary 
partner  of  Victor  Dueange  in  a  melodrama  played  at  the 
Ctatt^  in  1821 ,  undertook  the  editing  of  a  small  paper  devoted 
to  the  sin^i*,  of  which  Andoche  Mnot  was  proprietor-  He 
had  at  that  time  two  homes,  one  in  the  Quartier  Latin^  nie 
cl<*  la  Harpe,  above  the  Serv  el  ea(^,  another  on  nic  de  Bondy, 
with  Florinc  his  mistress.  Not  having  a  better  place,  he 
lM^(%inK*  at  times  nieoteaiix's  guests  in  company  with  Daniel 
(VAt{\wz  and  es|>ecially  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  whom  he 
inuTHHi^  piloted,  and  introfhietxl  to  Daiiriat,  in  fact,  whose 
first  stei^  he  aided,  not  without  feeling  regret  later  in  life, 
Frir  oTie  thousand  francs  pvr  month,  Ix>nsteau  rid  Philippe 
Bridau  of  his  ^v-ife,  IHore,  placing  her  in  a  house  of  iU*fame. 
He  wB^  at  the  Op^Ta,  the  evening  of  the  masque  ball  of 
the  vear  1824,  where  Blondet,  Bixiou,  Rastignac,  Jacques 
Collin,  Chdtelet  and  Madame  d*Espard  discovered  Liieien 
de  Hul>«*rnpri'^  with  Rsther  Gobseck.  [/lustenn  wTote  eriti- 
etfinis,  did  work  for  various  reviews,  and  for  Raoul  Nathan *s 
gazette.  He  lived  on  rue  de»  Martyrs^  and  waB  Madame 
Sebootz^i  lover.  He  obtained  by  some  little  intrigue  a  deputy 
ship  at  SanceTTe;  carried  on  a  long  liaison  with  Dinah  de  !a 
Baudraye;  juM  esraptxl  a  marriage  with  Madame  Berth icr, 
then  F^licie  Cardot;  was  father  of  Madame  de  la  Baudraye'a 
ehildren^  and  spoke  m  follows  concerning  the  !>irth  of  the 
eldost:  "Madame  la  Ban>nne  de  la  Baudraye  m  happily 
drli%'ere<l  of  a  child  ;M.  Etienno  lA^usteau  has  the  honor  of 
announcing  it.*'  During  this  liaison,  Lousteau,  for  the  sum  of 
five  hundreti  franm,  gave  to  Fabien  du  Ronceret  a  discourae 
to  l>e  read  at  a  horticidtural  exhibition,  for  which  the  latter 
was  decorated.  He  attended  a  house-warming  at  Madenmi- 
Belle  Brisetout's,  nie  Chauchat:  a.*iked  Dinah  and  Nathan 
for  the  ptirprme  or  moral  of  the  **  Prince  of  Bohemia/'  l^ou- 
gteau's  manner  of  living  underwent  little  change  when  Madam© 
de  la  Baudraye  left  him.    He  heard  Mattre  De«9t)ches  re* 
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count  one  of  G6rizct's  adventures,  saw  Madame  Marneffe 
many  Crevel,  took  charge  of  the  "Echo  de  la  Biftvre,"  and 
undertook  the  managment  of  a  theatre  with  Ridal,  the  author 
of  vaudevilles.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.  A 
Bachelor's  Establishment.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life. 
A  Daughter  of  Eve.  Beatrix.  The  Muse  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Cousin  Betty.  A  Prince  of  Bohemia.  A  Man  of 
Business.  The  Middle  Gasses.  The  Unconscious  Humor- 
ists.] 

Luigia,  young  and  beautiful  Roman  girl  of  the  subinte, 
wife  of  Benedetto,  who  claimed  the  right  of  selling  her. 
She  tried  to  kill  herself  at  the  same  time  she  killed  him,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Charles  de  Sallenauve — Dorlange — fro- 
toctod  her,  taking  caie  of  her  when  she  became  a  widow,  and 
made  her  his  housekeeper  in  1839.  Luigia  soon  left  her 
bonofactor,  the  voice  of  slander  having  accused  them  in  their 
mutually  innocent  relations.    [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Lupeaulz  (Clement  Chardin  des),  officer  and  politician, 
born  about  1785;  left  in  good  circimistances  by  his  father; 
who  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XV.,  his  coat-of-arms  showinf: 
"  a  ferocious  wolf  of  sable  bearing  a  lamb  in  its  ja^-s,"  with 
this  motto:  *'En  lupus  in  historia."  A  shrewd  and  ambitious 
man,  ready  for  all  enterprises,  even  the  most  compromising, 
Q(?mont  des  Lupoaulx  knew  how  to  make  himself  of  8er\-ice 
to  Louis  XVIII.  in  several  delicate  undertakings.  Many 
influential  members  of  the  aristocracy  placed  in  his  hand? 
their  difficult  business  and  their  lawsuits.  He  ser\'ed  thus 
as  mediator  between  the  Due  de  Navarreins  and  Polydore 
Milaud  de  la  Baudraye,  and  attained  a  kind  of  mightiness 
that  Annette  seemed  to  fear  would  be  disastrous  to  Charles 
(Jrandet.  lie  accumulated  duties  and  ranks,  was  master 
of  petitions  in  the  Council  of  State,  secretar\'-general  to 
the  minister  of  finance,  colonel  in  the  National  Guanl,  gov- 
ernment commissioner  in  a  joint-stock  company;  also  pro- 
vided with  an  inspectorship  in  the  king's  house,  he  became 
Chevalier  de  Saint-TiOuis  and  officer  of  the  liCgion  of  Honor. 
An  open  follower  of  Voltaire,  but  an  attendant  at  mass,  at 
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M  im\c&  &  Bertrand  in  pursuit  nf  a  Raton,  egotistic  and  vain, 
a  glutton  and  a  libertine,  this  man  of  intellect,  sought  after 
in  all  social  circles,  a  kind  of  nunister's  ''household  drudge/' 
openly  lived,  until  1825,  a  life  of  pleasure  and  anxiety,  striving 
for  political  success  and  Inve  wnquests.  As  niistres^scs  he 
is  known  to  have  had  Esther  van  Cobaeck,  Fla\1e  Colle\aUe; 
pt'rhafB,  even^  the  Mariiui.se  d'I5spard,  He  wils  .Sf  en  at  the 
Opdra  ball  in  the  winti^r  of  1S24.  at  which  Lucien  de  Ridx  mpr4 
r«-ap[>eared.  Tim  close  of  this  year  hrf>ught  about  c<>n- 
siderable  change  in  the  Secretary-C»enerars  affairs.  Oippled 
by  debt,  and  in  the  power  of  Gobseck,  Didault  and  Mitral, 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  one  of  the  treasury  departments 
to  Isidore  Baudoyer,  despite  his  personal  liking  for  RabouRUn. 
He  gained  as  a  result  of  this  stroke  a  coronet  and  a  deputy- 
ship.  He  had  ambitions  for  ii  peerage,  the  title  of  gentlennaii 
of  the  king's  chamber,  a  membership  in  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  and  the  comnmndef*s  cross, 
[The  Muse  of  the  Department.  Eitg<5nie  Grandet,  A  Bach- 
elor's fetablishment,  A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris. 
The  Government  Qerks,  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life. 
UrsuleMirouets] 

Lupeatilx  (l>s),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and,  thanks 
to  him,  appointed  sub-prefect  of  Mlle-aiLx-Faycs*  Botirgogne, 
in  1821,  in  the  di^partnient  presitlrHl  over  i?uccrssively  by 
Martial  de  la  Roche-Hiignn  and  Ca^tcran*  As  Gauljertin's 
pTOspeetlve  fion-in-law,  M*  dm  Lupi-aulx,  esjx*using  the 
cause  of  his  fiancee's  family,  was  instrumental  in  disgusting 
Monicomet,  owaer  of  Aigues,  with  his  pn>perty,  [The 
Peasantr>%] 

Lupin,  bom  in  1778,  fton  of  the  last  steward  of  the  Soulangcs 
in  Bourgogne;  in  time  he  became  manager  of  the  tlonmin, 
notary*  and  deputy  mayor  of  the  city  of  Soulangr«.  Al- 
though marritxi  and  a  man  of  family,  M.  Lupin,  stUl  in  ex- 
eellent  physical   f  m,  was,   in   1S23,  a  briUiaut  ft^nrv 

m  Madame  South  ■  ption-n^>m,  where  he  was  kunwn 

for  his  tf»nor  voice  and  his  extreme*  pallnntries — the  latter 
rhofBcterbtic  being  proved  tiy  two  liaisons  carried  on  i^itb 
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two  middle-class  women,  Madame  Sarcus,  \iife  of  Sarcus 
the  Rich,  and  Euph^mie  Plissoud.    [The  Peasantry.] 

Lupin  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  called  "  Bebelle;" 
only  daughter  of  a  saltrmerchant  enriched  by  the  Revo- 
lution; had  a  platonic  affection  for  the  chief  clerk,  Bonnac. 
Madame  Lupin  was  fat,  awkward,  of  very  ordinar>'  appear- 
ance, and  weak  intellectually.  On  account  of  these  char- 
acteristics Lupin  and  the  Soudry  adherents  neglected  her. 
[The  Peasantry.] 

Lupin  (Amaury),  only  son  of  the  preceding  couple,  perhaps 
the  lover  of  Adeline  Sarcus,  who  became  Madame  Adolphe 
Sibilet;  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  one  of  Gaubertin's 
daughters,  the  same  one,  doubtless,  that  was  wooed  and  v:m 
by  M.  des  Lupeaulx.  In  the  midst  of  this  liaison  and  of 
these  matrimonial  designs,  Amaury  Lupin  was  sent  to  Pans 
in  1822  by  his  father  to  study  the  notary's  profession  with 
Maltre  Crottat,  where  he  had  for  a  companion  another  clerk, 
Georges  Marcst,  with  whom  he  committed  some  indiscretions 
and  went  into  debt.  Amaury  went  with  his  friend  to  the 
liion  d'Argent,  rue  d'Enghien  in  the  Saint-Denis  section, 
when  Marest  took  Pierrotin's  carriage  to  Isle-Adam.  On 
the  way  they  met  Oscar  Husson,  and  made  fun  of  him.  The 
following  year  Amaur\'  Lupin  returned  to  Soulanges  in  Bour- 
gogne.    [The  Peasantry.    A  Start  in  Life.] 

M 

Machillot  (Madame),  kept  in  Paris,  in  1838,  in  the  Notre 
I)ame-des-Champs  nc^ighborhood,  a  modest  restaurant,  which 
was  patronized  by  Godefroid  on  account  of  its  nearness  to 
Bourlac's  house.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  Historj-.] 

Macumer  (Felipe  H^naroz,  Haron  de),  Spanish  descendant 
of  the  Moors,  about  whom  much  information  has  been  fur^ 
nished  by  TallejTand;  had  a  right  to  names  and  titles  as 
follows:  H6narez.  Due  de  Soria,  Baron  de  Macumer.  He 
never  used  all  of  thoni:  for  his  (Mitiro  youth  was  a  succession 
of   sacrifices^    misfortunc^s   and    undut*    trials.     Macumer,  a 
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leading  Spanish  revolutionist  of  1823,  saw  fortune  turn 
against  hiju.  Ferdm^ind  VI L,  once  more  enthroned,  rcoog* 
njz^  him  as  constitutional  minister,  but  never  forgave  him 
for  hia  assumption  of  power.  Seeing  Km  property  con- 
fiscated and  himself  banished,  he  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where 
he  took  poor  lodgings  on  mc  Hillerin*Bertin  and  began 
to  teach  Spanish  for  a  living,  notwithstanding  he  was  Baron 
de  Sardaigne  with  large  estates  and  a  palace  at  Sassari. 
>!iiruiMir  also  suffered  many  heart-aches*  He  vainly  loved 
a  woman  who  was  Iwlovcd  by  his  o\\'n  brother.  Hie  brother's 
passion  being  reciprocated »  Macumer  sacrificed  himself 
for  their  happiness.  Under  the  simple  name  of  H6nareia, 
Macumer  was  the  instructor  of  Armandc-Marie-r^mise  de 
Chaulieti,  whom  he  did  not  woo  in  vam.  He  married  her, 
March,  1825.  At  various  times  the  baron  occupied  or  owned 
Chantcpleurs,  a  chiteau  Nivernals,  a  house  on  rue  du  Bac, 
and  La  Crampade,  Louis  do  FEstorade's  residence  in  Prov* 
cuQe.  Ttie  foolish^  annoving  jealousy  of  Mmlame  de  Macumer 
embittered  his  life  and  was  rf^sponsible  for  his  ph)^ical 
break-down,  Idolissed  by  hia  wife^  in  spite  of  his  marked 
plaianesSf  he  died  in  1829.  [^^^^^^  ^^  Tw'*>  Brides,] 
Hacumef   (Baronne  de),     (Set  Gaston^  Madame   Mane*) 

Madeleine^  first  name  of  Madeleine  Vrnet,  by  which  die 
was  called  while  employed  as  a  domestic.  [Scenes  from  a 
Cburt^an's  Life*     CV>usin  Pons.] 

Madou  (Angflique),  woman  of  the  masses,  fat  but  spry; 
although  ignorant,  very  shrewd  in  her  business  of  selling 
dried  fruit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  she  Tn^ed 
in  Paris  an  rue  Perrin-Gasselinj  where  she  fell  prey  to  the 
usurer  B^'  '  ■  nnet  Anjr^lique  Madou  at  first  dealt 
harshly  '»^  rottcau,  when  he  was  unable  to  pay  his 

rlelitj;  but  she  congratulated  him,  later  on,  when,  as  a  rrsuU 
of  hia  revived  fortunes,  the  perfumer  settled  cxery  obligation. 
Angdliqne  Miidoti  hail  a  little  godchild,  in  whom  she  oc- 
casionally showed  much  interest.    [C^^ar  Birotteau,] 

Migmm  (Prosper),  of  Ikauvais,  son  of  a  widow;  chief* 
tmg&on'B  aasiautit;  exccuti.^  in  1709  at  Andemach  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Rhine,  being  the  innocent  victiin  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  which  condemned  him  for  the  doubk 
crime  of  robbery  and  murder — this  crime  having,  in  reality, 
been  committed  by  his  comrade,  Jean-Pr&i6ric-Taillefer, 
who  escaped  punishment.    [The  Bed  Inn.] 

Magnan  (Madame),  mother  of  the  preceding,  lived  at 
Beauvais,  where  she  died  a  short  time  after  her  son's  death, 
and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Hermann,  who  was  bringing 
her  a  letter  from  Prosper.    [The  Red  Inn.] 

Magus  (Elie),  Flemish  Jew,  Dutch-Belgian  descent,  born 
in  1770.  He  lived  now  at  Bordeaux,  now  at  Paris;  was 
a  merchant  of  costly  articles,  such  as  pictures,  diamonds 
and  curiosities.  By  •  his  influence  Madame  Luigi  Porta, 
bom  Ginevra  di  Piombo,  obtained  from  a  print-seller  a 
position  as  colorist.  Madame  Evang^lista  engaged  him 
to  estimate  the  value  of  her  jewels.  He  bought  a  copy  of 
Rubens  from  Joseph  Bridau  and  some  Flemish  subjects 
from  Pierre  Grassou,  selling  them  later  to  Vervelli  as  genijune 
Rembrandts  or  T^niers;  he  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  the 
artist  with  a  cork-maker's  daughter.  Very  wealthy,  and 
having  retired  from  business  in  1835,  he  left  his  house  on  the 
Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle  to  occupy  an  old  dwelling  on 
Chauss^e  des  Minimes,  now  called  rue  de  B^am.  He  took 
with  him  his  treasures,  his  daughter,  No^mi,  and  Abramko 
as  a  guard  for  his  property.  Elie  Magus  was  still  living  in 
1845,  when  he  had  just  acquired,  in  a  somewhat  dishonorable 
manner,  a  number  of  superb  paintings  from  Sylvain  Pons' 
collection.  [The  Vendetta.  A  Marriage  Settlement.  A 
Bachelor's  Establishment.    Pierre  Grassou.    Cousin  Pons.] 

Mahoudeau  (Madame),  in  1840,  in  company  with  Madame 
Cardinal,  her  friend,  created  a  disturbance  during  one  of 
Bobino's  performances  at  a  small  theatre  near  the  Luxem- 
bourg, where  Olympe  Cardinal  was  playing.  While  playing 
the  "jeune  premiere"  she  was  recognized  by  her  mother. 
[The  Middle  Classes.] 

Mahuchet  (Madame),  women's  shoemaker,  "a  very  foul- 
mouthed  woman,"  in  the  language  of  Madame  Nourrisson; 
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mother  of  seven  children.  After  having  dunnrd  a  cscuntess, 
to  no  avail,  for  a  hundred  francs  that  was  due  her,  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  caiT>  iug  off  the  silverware,  on  display  at  a 
grand  dinner  to  be  giveu  by  her  debtor  one  evening,  m  a 
pledge.  She  promptly  returned,  however,  the  silver  she 
had  taken,  upon  finding  that  it  wag  whitt*  metal.  [The 
Unconacious  Humorists,] 

Malaga^  surname  of  Marguerite  Turquet. 


(Jeanne),  from  the  country,  a  servant  of  Pingret, 
who  w^  an  avaricious  and  wealthy  old  peasant  of  the  suburbs 
of  Limoges,  Mortally  injurefl  while  hastening  to  the  as- 
sistance of  her  master,  who  was  robbed  and  murdered,  she 
was  the  seeond  victim  of  J.-F.  Tascheron.  [The  Country 
Parson.] 

Halfatdf  Venetian  doctor;  in  1820  called  into  consultation 
with  one  of  his  fellow -physicians  in  France,  eoneeming  the 
sickness  of  the  Due  Cataneo,    [Maasimilla  Doni.] 

MaUn.     (See  GondrevilleO 

Malleti  policeman  in  the  department  of  Ome  in  1809. 
Ordered  to  find  and  arrest  Matiame  Bryond  d^  Mini^res, 
he  let  her  escape,  by  means  of  an  agrc^emf  nt  with  his  comrade, 
Rate],  who  was  to  have  aided  in  her  capture.  Having  been 
imprisoned  for  this  deed,  Mallet  was  declarc^d  by  Bourlac 
deserving  of  capit^al  punishment,  unci  was  put  to  death  the 
same  year.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  HisUjry.] 

Malvaut  (Jenny).     (See  DervillCp  Madame.) 

Hancim  (De),  Italian,  fair,  efTeminate,  madly  beloved 
by  I^a  Marana,  who  had  by  him  a  daughter,  Juan-Pepita- 
Maria  de  Mancini,  later  Madame  Diaid,    [The  Maranas.] 

Manclni  (Juana-Pepita-Maria  de),     (See  Biard,  Mudajne,) 

Haneryille  (I>e),  bom  in  1731 ;  Norman  gentleman  to  whom 
the  governor  of  Guyenne,  Richelieu,  married  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest Bordeaux  hinresses,  Ht^  purchased  a  commission  o^ 
major  of  the  Gardes  de  la  Porte,  in  the  latter  part  of  Louis 
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XV.'s  reign;  had  by  his  wife  a  son,  Paul,  who  was  reared 
with  austerity;  emigrated,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
to  Martinique,  but  managed  to  save  his  property,  Lanstrac, 
etc.,  thanks  to  Mattre  Mathias,  head-derk  of  the  notary. 
He  became  a  widower  in  1810,  three  years  before  his  deatL 
[A  Marriage  Settlement.] 

Manerville  (Paul  Frangois-Joseph,  Comte  de),  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1794,  received  his  education  in  the  college 
at  Venddme,  finishing  his  work  there  in  1810,  the  year  of  his 
mother's  death.  He  passed  three  years  at  Bordeaxix  with 
his  father,  who  had  become  overbearing  and  avaricious; 
when  left  an  orphan,  he  inherited  a  large  fortime,  including 
Lanstrac  in  Gironde,  and  a  house  in  Paris,  rue  de  la  P^pinito. 
He  spent  six  years  in  Europe  as  a  diplomat,  passing  his  vaca- 
tions in  Paris,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Henri  de  Marsav, 
and  was  a  lover  of  Paquita  Vald^.  There  he  was  subject 
to  the  trifling  of  Madame  Charles  de  Vandenesse,  then  fknilie 
de  Fontaine;  also,  perhaps,  met  Lucien  de  Rubempr^.  In 
the  winter  of  1821  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  a 
social  leader.  Paul  de  Manerville  received  the  appropriate 
nick-name  of  "le  fleur  des  pois.''  Despite  the  good  sdvice 
of  his  two  devoted  friends,  Maitre  Mathias  and  Marsay. 
he  asked,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  great-aunt, 
Madame  de  Maulincour,  for  the  hand  of  Natalie  Evang^lista  in 
marriage,  and  obtained  it.  After  being  wedded  five 
years,  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife  and  sailed  for  Calcutta 
under  the  name  of  Camille,  one  of  his  mother's  given  names. 
[The  Thirteen.  The  Ball  at  Sgeaux.  I^st  Illusions.  A 
Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.     A  Marriage  Settlement.] 

Manerville  (Comt^^sse  Paul  de),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
born  Mademoiselle  Natalie  Evang61ista,  non-lineal  descendant 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  related  also  to  the  Claes.  Having  been 
spoiled  as  a  child,  and  being  of  a  sharp,  domineering  nature, 
she  robbed  her  husband  without  impoverishing  him.  She 
was  a  leader  at  Paris  as  well  as  at  Bordeaux.  As  the  mis- 
tress of  F^lix  de  Vandenesse  she  disliked  his  dedication  to  a 
story,  for  in    it  he  praised  Madame   de  Mortsauf.     Later, 
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I  m  company  with  Ijady  Dudley  and  MeBdameg  d'Espard, 
Charles  de  Vandeiiesse  and  de  Listorajrc,  she  attempted  to 
csompromisie  the  Conitesse  F41ix  de  Vandenesee,  recently  mar- 
ried, with  Raoul  Nathan.  [A  Marriage  SetUement,  The 
lily  of  the  Valley.    A  Daughter  of  Eve.] 

Manette,  under  the  Restoration  at  Oochegourde  in  Tou- 
raine,  the  Comtesse  dc  Mortsauf's  housekeeper,  taking  her 
molhcr^s  place  in  the  care  of  her  young  master  and  niistresa, 
Jacques  an<l  Madeleine  de  Mortsauf,    [The  Dly  of  the  Valley,] 

Manon.     (See  Go<!ard,  Manon.) 

HanoD-la-Blonde^  during  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration 
a  Paris  prostitute,  who  feU  violently  in  love  with  Th^lore 
Calvi,  became  a  remver  of  stolen  goocls,  brought  to  her  by 
the  companion  of  JacHjiies  Colli u,  who  eommitted  murder 
alj^i,  at  the  time  nf  the  robber)^;  she  thus  became  the  in- 
din*ct  or  involuntarv  rauBe  of  the  Corsican's  arreat.  [Scenes 
from  a  Oiurtesan's  Life.] 

HaBseau  (Pfcre),  tavern-keeper  at  EcheUess,  a  town  in 
Savoie,  gave  aid  to  La  Fosseuse,  in  her  poverty,  and 
eheltered  this  unfortunate  woman  in  a  bam>  La  Fossm^uso 
became  the   prot^g^  of   Doctor   Benaseis.    [The  Country 

Doctor.] 

Kamna  (La),  the  last  of  a  long  sericB  of  prostitutes  liearing 
tike  Baoie  name;  nattiral  descendant  of  the  H^rouvilleB. 
She  was  knowTi  to  have  had  more  than  one  dtMiugui&hed 
lover:  Mancini,  the  Due  de  Lina,  and  a  king  of  Napiei>.  She 
waa  notorious  in  Venice^  Milan  and  Naples*  8he  had  by 
Hancini  one  child,  whom  be  acknowledged,  Ju.r  "  ^a- 
Haria,  and  had  her  rearetl  in  goad  morale*  by  the  I  ts, 

who  were  uiider  obligations  to  her.  Upon  going  io  seek 
her  daught^^r  in  Tarragone,  Spain^  ahe  purpriiied  the  girl 
in  company  with  Montefiore,  but  scornc^fl  to  take  vengeatico 
upon  hinu  She  aceepted  as  husband  r^  the  young  girl 
M-  Diard,  who  had  ni^kM  for  h(  r  hantl.  In  1S23,  when  she 
WBB  dying  in  the  hospital  at  Bordeaux,  Marana  once  more 
saw  her  daughter,  still  virluous,  althar^h  unhappy.  [The 
Bated  Son.    The  Maranas.J 
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Marcos  (Z^phirin),  born  about  1803  in  a  Bi^tagne  family 
at  Vitr6.  In  after  life  he  supported  his  parents  who  were 
in  poor  circumstances.  He  received  a  free  education  in  a 
seminary,  but  had  no  inclination  for  the  priesthood.  Carrj-ing 
hardly  any  mone}^  he  went  to  Paris,  in  1823  or  1824,  and 
after  studying  with  a  lawyer  became  his  chief  clerk.  Later 
he  studied  men  and  objects  in  five  capitals:  London,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople.  For  five  years 
he  was  a  journalist,  and  reported  the  proceedings  of  the 
"Chambres."  He  often  visited  R.  de  la  Palf^rine.  With 
women  he  proved  to  be  of  the  passionate-timid  kind.  With 
the  head  of  a  lion,  and  a  strong  voice,  he  was  equal  as  an 
orator  to  Berryer,  and  the  superior  of  M.  Thiers.  For  a  long 
time  he  supplied  the  political  ability  needed  by  a  deputy 
who  had  become  a  minister,  but,  convinced  of  his  disloyalty, 
he  overthrew  him,  only  to  restore  him  for  a  short  time.  He 
once  more  entered  into  polemical  controversy ;  saw  the  news- 
papers which  had  sparkled  with  his  forceful,  high-minded 
criticism  die;  and  lived  miserably  upon  a  daily  allowance 
of  thirty  sous,  earned  by  copying  for  the  Palais.  Marcas 
lived  at  that  time,  1836,  in  the  garret  of  a  furnished  house 
on  rue  Corncille.  His  thankless  debtor,  become  minister 
again,  sought  him  anew.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hearty 
attention  of  his  young  neighbors,  Rabourdin  and  Juste, 
who  furnished  him  with  some  necessary  clothing,  and  aided 
him  at  Humann's  expense,  Marcas  would  not  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  new  opportunity  that  was  offered  him. 
His  new  position  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  third  fall 
of  the  government  hastened  that  of  Marcas.  I^odged  once 
more  on  rue  Corneille  he  was  taken  \s'ith  a  nervous  fever. 
The  sickness  increased  and  finally  carried  away  this  \mrecog- 
nized  genius.  Z.  Marcas  was  buried  in  a  common  grave  in 
Montparnasse  cemcter>%  Januar>%  1838.  [A  Prince  of  Bohe- 
mia.    Z.  Marcas.] 

Marchand  (\^ictor),  son  of  a  Parisian  grocer,  infantry- 
major  during  the  campaign  of  1808,  a  lover  of  Clara  L^an^, 
to  whom  he  was  under  obligation;  tried,  without  success, 
to  marry  this  girl  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  preferred  to 
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suffer  the  most  horrible  of  deaths,  decapitation  by  the  hand 

of  her  Q^n  brother.    [El  Yordugo.] 

Marche-A-Terre,     {See  Lt^roi,  Pierre.) 

Marcillac  (Madame  de).  Thaiifcs  tn  Forae  acqiiaititanoes 
of  the  nld  r^'ginie,  whom  she  had  kept ,  nnrl  in  her  relatlotmhip 
with  tlic  Ra:&tignacs,  with  whom  she  lived  t|iuelh%  slie  fouiid 
►  the  means  of  introdiieing  to  Oaire  de  Bcaus^ant,  Chevalier 
de  RaBtigt)ac,  her  well-bebved  grand-nephew — atout  1819. 
f Father  Goriot.] 

Marcosini  (Count  Andres),  born  in  1807  at  MHan;  although 
arbtocrat  he  took  temporan^  n*f uge  in  Paris  as  a  liberal ; 

wealthy  and  handsome  poet;  tnok  his  period  of  exile  in 
1834  in  good  spirits.  He  was  received  on  terms  of  friend- 
ehip  by  Mesdanies  d'Espard  and  Paul  de  Matien  iUc.  On 
tlic  me  Froidmanteau  he  was  const  ant  ly  in  pursuit  of 
Marianina  Gambara;  at  the  Italian  (Uardiiii's  "  tablenl^hflte  " 
he  discussed  musical  ti*piea  and  spoke  of  **Robert  le  Diable/' 
For  Rye  years  he  kept  Paolo  Cambara^s  wife  as  his  mistress; 
then  he  gave  her  up  to  marr}^  an  Italian  dancer,    [Gambara-] 

MarCcbal,  under  the  Restoration  an  attorney  at  Ville- 
»Ux-Fayes,  BiDurgogiie,  Montcomet*s  legal  adviser,  helped 
by  his  recommendation  to  have  Sibilet  appointed  ateward 
of  Aigues  in  1817*    [The  Peasantry,] 

Maresdmlf  superv^isor  in  the  college  of  Venddme  in  1811, 
when  Louis  T.ambert  became  a  student  in  tliis  educational 
institution.    [IjOuIs  Lambert  J 

Marest  (FrM^ric),  bom  about  1802,  mn  of  a  rich  lumber- 
merchant's  widows  cousin  of  Georgf*s  Marest;  utU^mey's 
clerk  in  Paris,  Novemlier,  1S25;  lover  of  Florentine  Cabirolle, 
who  was  maintained  by  Curdut;  made  tlie  acquaintance  at 
Mattre  Desroehes'  of  Osear  Hufia4iu,  arnl  to^ik  him  to  ft  ffite 
given  by  MaLlemokc41e  Cal>lnille  on  nie  de  \'endiiuie,  ^she^e 
his  friend  foolishly  eonipromisrd  himself.  [A  Start  in  LlfcJ 
FrW^ric  Marest,  in  18^18,  having  iKvomc  iiu  examining  magjd- 
trale  in  the  public  prc»si>rutoT'«  r>fnee  in  Pari^j  had  to  ex- 
amine Auguate  <\v   ^fergi,   who   was  eliarg^Hl   with  having 
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committed  robbery  to  the  detriment  of  Doctor  flalpersohn. 
[The  Seamy  Side  of  History.]  The  following  year,  while 
acting  as  king's  solicitor  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  FrW^ric  Marest, 
still  unmarried  and  very  corpulent,  became  acquainted  with 
Martener's  sons,  Goulard,  Michu  and  Vinet,  and  visited  in 
the  Beauvisage  and  MoUot  families.    [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Marest  (Georges),  cousin  of  the  preceding,  son  of  the  senior 
member  of  a  large  Parisian  hardware  establishment  on  rue 
Saint-Martin.  He  became,  in  1822,  the  second  clerk  of  a 
Parisian  notary,  Maitre  A.  Crottat.  He  had  then  as  a  com- 
rade in  study  and  in  pleasure  Amaury  Lupin.  At  this  time 
Marest's  vanity  made  itself  absurdly  apparent  in  Pierrotin's 
coach,  which  didserv'ice  in  the  valley  of  Oise;  he  hoaxed 
Husson,  amused  Bridau  and  Lora,  and  vexed  the  Comte 
de  S6nzy.  Three  years  later  Georges  Marest  had  become 
the  chief  clerk  of  Leopold  Hannequin.  He  lost  by  debauchery 
a  fortune  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and 
died  a  plain  insurance-broker.  [The  Peasantry.  A  Start 
in  Life.] 

MargaritiSy  of  Italian  origin,took  up  his  residence  in  Vou^Tay 
in  1831,  an  old  man  of  deranged  mind,  most  eccentric  of 
speech,  and  who  pretended  to  be  a  vine-grower.  He  was  in- 
duced by  Vernier  to  hoax  the  famous  traveler,  Gaudissart, 
during  a  business  trip  of  the  latter.     [Gaudissart  the  Great.] 

Margaritis  (Madame),  wife  of  the  insane  Margaritis. 
She  kept  him  near  her  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  made 
amends  to  the  deceived  Gaudissart.    [Gaudissart  the  Great.] 

Margueron,  wealthy  citizen  of  Beaumont>-sur-Oise,  under 
Louis  XVIII.,  wished  his  son  to  be  tax-collector  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  himself  owned  the  farm  lying  next  to  the 
property  of  S^rizy  at  Presles,  and  which  he  had  leased  to 
I^ger.     [A  Start  in  Life.] 

Marianne,  during  the  Restoration,  servant  of  Sophie 
Gamard  at  Tours.     [The  Vicar  of  Tours.] 

Marianne,  served  with  Gaucher  in  Michu's  house,  October, 
1803,  in  the  district  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  at  CSnq-Cygne.    She 
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iervetl  h<*r  master  with  discretion  and  fidelity*    [The  Gondfe- 
viUe  M^'stery  J 

Hamst»  owned  No.  22  nic  de  la  Mnnta^f'*Sainte-Gene- 
vi^vc,  Paris,  and  let  it  to  Messieurs  d'Espard  during  nearly 
tho  whole  perimi  of  the  Re^^toration.  [The  Commisaion  in 
Lunacy.] 

Marie  des  Anges  CM^re),  born  in  1762,  Jaeqties  Briche* 
teau*&  aunt,  Huperior  of  the  l^rsilline  cf>nveiit  at  Art'is-sur- 
Aiil>e»  sav<*«I  from  the  guillotine  by  Danton,  hnd  the  fifth 
of  April  of  each  year  obierved  with  a  mnm  in  her  nephew's 
behalf,  and,  under  Ixvuis  Philippe,  prot^Tted  the  descendant 
of  a  celebrated  Re%'(ilutionist,  Charles  de  Sallenauve;  her 
influenee  giivc  hini  the  position  of  deputy  of  the  district. 
[The  Member  for  Areia,] 

Maiiett«,    (See  Godeschal,  Marie.) 

Marietta,  bom  in  1798;  from  1817  in  th©  service  of  the 
Watlcvilles  of  B*:«an^>nj  was  under  IjouIs  Philippe,  despite 
her  extreme  homelinesfe,  and  on  account  of  the  money  she 
had  saved,  courted  by  Jerome,  a  serviuit  of  Albert  Savarua. 
HademoiBeUc  de  Watte vilk%  who  was  in  love  with  the  Uwyeri 
u§ed  Marietta  and  Jerome  to  her  owTfi  advantage.  [Mbert 
Savarus.] 

Hariette,  in  1S16,  cook  in  the  employ  of  Mademoisi^lle 
Carmon,  of  Alengon;  sometimes  received  ail  vice  from  M. 
du  Ronceret;  an  ordinary  kit<*hcn-matd  in  the  game  hdusi.v 
hold,  when  her  niistreas  beeame  Madame  du  Bousquier. 
[.h  alousii^  of  a  Oounto'  Town.] 

Marietta,  w  as  in  the  employ  of  La  Foeseuse^  towardH  the 
end  of  tlie  Restoration,  in  the  village  over  whith  Baoaesia 

was  rnaytjr.    [The  Country  DocUjr.] 

Marigny  (Duchessi*  de)*  much  sought  after  in  the  Saint- 
Gertnain  s^»clion;  related  to  the  Navarrebs  and  the  Gnmd^ 
lieus;  a  woman  of  experience  and  good  at  giving  ati\'ice: 
real  head  of  her  house;  died  in  1819.    [The  Thirteen] 
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Harigny^  (De),  son  of  the  preceding,  harebrained,  but 
attractive,  had  an  attachment  for  Madame  Keller,  a  middle- 
class  lady  of  the  Chauss^e-d'Antin.     [The  Thirteen.] 

Marin,  in  1839,  at  Cinq-Cygne,  in  the  district  'of  Arcb- 
sur-Aube,  first  valet  of  Georges  de  Maufrigneuse  and  pro- 
tector of  Anicette.     [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Marion  of  Arcis,  grandson  of  a  steward  in  the  employ 
of  Simcuse;  brother-in-law  of  Madame  Marion,  bom  Giguet 
He  had  the  confidence  of  Malin,  acquired  for  him  the  Gondre- 
ville  property,  and  became  a  lawyer  in  Aube,  then  president 
of  an  Imperial  court.  [The  Gondreville  Mystery.  The  Mem- 
ber for  -Aj-cis.] 

Marion,  brother  of  the  preceding  and  brother-in-law  of 
Colonel  Giguet,  whose  sister  became  his  wife.  Through 
Malin's  influence,  he  became  co-receiver-general  of  Aube, 
with  Sibuelle  as  his  colleague.  [The  Gondreville  Mystery. 
The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Marion  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  Oolonel  Giguet's 
sister.  She  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Malin  de  Gondreville. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  returned  to  her  native  countr}', 
Arcis,  where  her  parlor  was  frequented  by  many  g^uests. 
Under  Louis  Philippe,  Madame  Marion  exerted  her  powers 
in  behalf  of  Simon  Giguet,  the  Colonel's  son.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

Marion.     (See  Kolb,  Madame.) 

Mariotte,  of  Auxcrre,  a  rival  of  the  wealthy  Gaubertin 
in  contracting  for  the  forest  lands  of  that  portion  of  Bourgogne 
in  which  Aigues,  the  large  estate  of  Montcornet,  was  situated. 
[The  Peasantr>\l 

Mariotte  (Madame),  of  Auxerre,  mother  of  the  preceding, 
in  1823,  had  Mademoiselle  Courtecuisse  in  her  service.  [The 
Peasantry.] 

Marius,  the  cognomen,  become  hereditar}%  of  a  native  of 

^  During  the  last  century  the  Mariicnys  owneci.  before  the  Vemeuib.  Rosembngr. 
\n  etitate  whore  a  great  bunt  brought  together.  1820,  Cadignan.  Ch*ulMU.  f^^«*^i— , 
Mignon,  etc. 
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Toulouse,  who  eftablishpd  himself  as  a  Parisian  liair-dreascr 
and  was  thus  nick'named  by  the  ChevalitT  tie  Parny^oiie  of 
his  patrons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nioeteenih  centijr>\ 
He  handed  down  this  name  of  Marius  as  a  kind  of  i?cmianeiit 
property  to  his  successors.    [The  Unconscious  Humorists  J 

Mannus  (Madame),  wife  of  a  savant,  who  wa*5  an  officer 
in  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  They 
lived  together  on  rue  Duguay-Trouin  in  Paris,  and  were 
(in  184U)  cm  intimate  tenns  with  Zdlie  Minard.  [The  Middle 
Classei.] 

KaiTQUS,  huf^bancl  of  the  preceding  and  noted  for  his 
absent-mindedness.    [The  Micidlo  Classes.] 

Mameffe  (Jean-Paul-Stanislas),  born  in  1704,  employed 
in  the  War  Department.  In  1S33.  while  a  mere  clerk  living 
on  twelve  hundrcnl  francs  a  year,  he  married  Mademoiselle 
Valerie  Fortin.  Having  becc»me  as  unprincipled  as  a  enn- 
vict,  under  the  patronage  of  Baron  Hulot,  his  wife's  para- 
mour, he  left  rue  dn  Doypnn^  to  install  himself  in  luxury 
in  the  Saint-German  section,  and  later  became  head-clerk. 
assistant  chief,  and  chief  of  the  bureau,  chevalier,  then  officer 
of  the  L^on  of  Honor,  Jean-Paul-Stanislas  Marneffe, 
deeayed  physicaUy  m  well  as  moraUy^  died  in  May,  1842. 
[Cousin  Betty.] 

Mameffc*  (Madame).     0m  Crevel,  Madame  Cdlestin,) 

IfamefFe  (Stanislas),  legal  son  of  the  preceding  couple, 
suffered  from  scrofula,  much  neglected  by  his  parents.  [Cousin 
Betty.) 

MaroUes  (AbW  de),  an  old  priest,  who  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  eentur}\  Having  escaped  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  from  the  ma^acre  of  the  Carmelite  convent, 
now  a  small  chapel  on  rue  de  Vau^cirartl,  he  concealed 
hbiself  in  the  upper  Saint-Martin  district,  near  the  German 
highway.    He  lia^l  under  his  prt>tection.  at  this  time,  two 
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nuns,  who  were  in  as  great  danger  as  he,  Sister  Marthe  and 
Sister  Agathe.  On  January  22,  1793,  and  on  January  21, 
1794,  the  Abb6  de  Marolles,  in  their  presence,  siud  masses 
for  the  repose  of  Ix)uis  XVI.'s  soul,  having  been  asked  to  do 
so  by  the  executioner  of  the  "  martyr-king,"  whose  presence 
at  mass  the  Abb6  knew  nothing  of  until  January  25,  1794, 
when  he  was  so  informed  at  the  comer  of  rue  des  Frondeuis 
by  Citizen  Ragou.    [An  Episode  under  the  Terror.] 

Maronis  (Abb^  de),  a  priest  of  great  genius,  who  would 
have  Ix^en  another  Borgia,  had  he  worn  the  tiara.  He  was 
Henri  de  Marsay's  teacher,  and  made  of  him  a  complete  skep- 
tic, in  a  period  when  the  churches  were  closed.  The  Abb£  de 
Maronis  died  a  bishop  in  1812.    [The  Thirteen.] 

Marrony  under  the  Restoration,  a  physician  at  Marsac, 
Charont^;  nephew  of  the  Cur6  Marron.  He  married  his 
daughter  to  Postcl,  a  pharmacist  of  Angoul£me.  He  was 
intimate  \nth  the  family  of  David  S^chard.  [Lost  Illusions. 
Scones  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Marsay  (De),  immoral  old  gentleman.  To  oblige  Lord 
Dudley  he  married  one  of  the  former's  mistresses  and  recog- 
nized their  son  as  his  own.  For  this  favor  he  rt*ceived  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  per  year  for  life,  money  which  he 
soon  threw  away  in  evil  company.  He  confided  the  child 
to  his  old  sister,  Mademoiselle  dc  Marsay,  and  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  away  from  his  wife.     [The  Thirteen.] 

Marsay  (Madame  de).     {Sec  Vordac,  Marquise  de.) 

Marsay  (Mademoiselle  de),  sister-in-law  of  the  preceding. 
took  care  of  her  son,  Henri,  and  treated  him  so  well  that  she 
was  irreatly  mourned  by  him  when  she  died  advanced  in  years. 
[The  ThirtiK'n.] 

Marsay  (Henri  de),  Ix^rn  between  1792  and  1796.  son  of 
Ix^rd  Dudley  and  the  celebrated  Marquise  de  Vordac.  who 
was  first  unitcnl  in  marriage  to  the  elder  De  Marsay. 
This  gentleman  adojDted  the  lM>y,  thus  lx»eoming,  acconling 
to  law,  his  father.  The  yomip:  Henri  was  reared  by  Mademoi- 
selle de  Marsav  and  the  Abb6  de  Manmis.     He  was  on  in- 
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timat^  terms,  in  1815,  with  Paul  de  MniiDnille,  and  wae 
idrriuly  ono  of  thf*  all  poworful  ThiTU*en,  with  Bourignard^ 
Muiitrivcau  and  RonqueniUes.  At  that  time  he  found  on 
ru<*  Saint^Lazarr*  a  girl  from  I^^sbna* n,  Pa<iulta  ^'ald^, 
whom  he  wishetl  to  make  hb  mmtress,  Ue  met  at  the  same 
time  his  own  natunil  sister,  iMadame  de  San-R^al»  of  whom 
he  beeame  the  rival  for  Paquita's  love.  At  first  Marsay 
hail  lN?cn  the  lover  of  tlie  Duchc^se  Charlotte,  then  of  Arabi41e 
Dudley,  whose?  rhiUIren  were  his  very  image.  He  was  also 
known  to  be  intimate  with  Delphine  de  Nucingen  up  to 
1819,  then  with  Diane  de  Cadignan.  In  his  position  aa 
mt^ml^r  of  the  Thirteen  Henri  was  in  Montriveau^s  party 
when  Antoinette  de  Langeais  was  stolen  from  the  CanTielite&* 
He  Wught  Coralie  for  sixty  thousand  francs.  He  passetl  the 
whole  of  his  time  during  the  Restoration  in  t!io  company 
of  young  men  and  wTimen.  He  was  the  companion  and  eouu- 
selor  of  Metiimien  d'Eagrignon,  Savinien  de  Portendu^re 
wid  above  all  of  Paul  de  Manerville^  whosi*  course  he  vainly 
tried  to  direct  after  an  ill-appointed  marriage,  and  to  whom 
be   announced,   as  possible,  his  own  union.    Mi  uicd 

Lueien  de  Huliemprf*  and  si^nH  for  him,  with  .iic, 

as  second  in  a  duel  wth  Michel  Chrc^tten  The  Chnulieu 
and  Fontaine  women  fearHl  or  adnjired  Henri  de  ilamay — 
a  man  who  was  dichtei!  by  M.  de  Canali^s,  the  much  toa^nted 
poet.  The  R*n'nlution  of  July,  18.30,  made  Marsay  a  man 
cpf  no  little  importance.  He.  however,  wm  content  to  tell 
over  liig  old  love  affairs  gravely  in  the  home  of  r^Ucit^  dea 
Touchi^*  As  prime  minister  fn>m  1832  to  1833,  he  was  an 
habitud  of  the  PrinceaH«»  de  Cadignan*s  b^gitimist  salon, 
where  he  ser\'ed  m  a  senvn  for  the  la,st  Vend  can  insurn*ction, 
There^  indef»d,  Marsay  brought  to  li^ht  the  pecrei**,  alrewly 
fAAf  of  Malin's  Icidnapping.  Mar^^ny  died  in  1834,  a  ph^'sical 
wrerk,  havhtg  but  a  short  time  l>efore,  when  Nathan  was 
courting  Marie  th  Vaude^\(*^5se.  taken  part  in  tlte  intrigue, 
although  he  was  disgu^totl  with  the  author  [The  Thirtc^en. 
The  t'nennscious  Htnnorists,  Amither  Study  of  Woman, 
The  Lily  of  the  Val!(y,  Pather  Goriot.  Je^ourfes  of  a 
OftuntjyToM-n.  rrsule  Mirf>uet,  A  Marriage  Settlement.  Lost 
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Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.  Letters  of 
Two  Brides.  The  Ball  at  Sgeaux.  Modeste  Mignon.  TTie 
Secrete  of  a  Princess.  The  Gondre ville  Mystery' .  A  Daughter 
of  Eve.] 

Martainville  (Alphonsc-Louis-Dieudonn^),  publicist  and 
dramatic  ^^Titer,  born  at  Cadiz,  in  1776,  of  French  parents, 
died  August  27,  1830.  He  was  an  extreme  Royalist  and, 
as  such,  in  1821  and  1822,  threw  away  his  advice  and  support 
on  Lucien  de  Rubemprd,  then  a  convert  to  Liberalism.  [A 
Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Martener,  well-educated  old  man  who  lived  in  P^o^^ns 
under  the  Restoration.  He  explained  to  the  archaeologist, 
Desfondrilles,  who  consulted  him,  the  reason  why  Europe,  dis- 
daining the  waters  of  Provins,  sought  Spa,  w^here  the  waters 
were  less  efficacious,  according  to  French  medical  advice. 
[Pierrette.] 

Martener,  son  of  the  preceding;  physician  at  Provins  in 
1827,  capable  man,  simple  and  gentle.  He  married  Madame 
Gu^n^'s  second  daughter.  When  consulted  one  day  by 
Mademoiselle  Habcrt,  ho  spoko  against  the  marriage  of 
virgins  of  forty,  and  thus  filled  Sylvie  Rogron  with  despair. 
He  protected  and  cared  for  Pierrette  Lorrain,  the  victim 
of  this  same  old  maid.     [Pierrette.] 

Martener  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  second  daughter 
of  Madame  Gu^n^e,  and  sister  of  Madame  Auffray.  Ha\dng 
taken  pity  on  Pierrette  Ix)rrain  in  her  sickness,  she  gave  to 
her,  in  1828,  the  pleasures  of  music,  playing  the  compositions 
of  Weber,  Beethoven  or  H6rold.     [Pierrette.] 

Martener,  son  of  the  preceding  couple,  prot^g4  of  Vinet  the 
elder,  honest  and  thick-headed.  He  was,  in  1839,  examining 
magistrate  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  and  caucused,  during  the 
election  season  in  the  spring  of  this  same  year,  ^dth  tht 
officers,  Michu,  Goulard,  0.  Vinet  and  Marest.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.] 

Martha  was  for  a  long  time  the  faithful  chambermaid  of 
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Josephine  Ciacs;  she  ilied  in  old  age  between  1828  and  1830. 
[The  Qiiest  of  the  Absdutej 

Miftiie  (Sister),  a  Gray  sister  of  Aiivergne;  from  1809 
to  1816  ttistructjed  V^ronique  Saii\iat — Madame  Grasliii — 
in  reading,  writmg,  sacred  history^  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  the  (ktechism,  the  elements  of  arithmatie* 
[The  Cbuntry  Parson,] 

Martha  (Sister),  bom  Beau&^ant,  in  1730,  a  nun  in  ttie 
Abljcy  of  Chelk^s,  fled  with  Sister  Agathe  (n^e  Lange-ais) 
and  the  Abb4  de  JlaroUes  to  a  poor  lodging  in  the  upper 
Saint-Martin  dis  net.  On  Januar}'  22,  1793,  she  went  to 
a  pastry-cook  near  Saint  Laurent  to  get  the  wafers  necessary 
for  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  Louis  XVL's  sciul.  At  this  cere- 
mony  ahe  was  present,  as  wm  also  the  man  w*ho  had  executed 
the  King,  The  following  year,  January  21,  1794,  this  same 
eei^mony  was  repeated  exacth'.  She  passed  these  two  years 
of  the  Terror  undc  r  Mueius  Scoevola's  protection,  [An  Epi- 
Rixie  under  the  Terror.] 

Hartbe  (Sister),  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Bloiff, 
knew  two  yoimg  w^omen,  Mesdame^  de  TEstorade  and  Gaston. 
[I^-tters  of  Two  Brides] 

MartiD,  a  woman  of  a  Dauphin^  village,  of  which  Doctor 
Benassia  was  mayor,  kept  the  hospital  children  for  three 
francs  and  a  bar  of  soap  each  month.  She  was,  possibly,  the 
fir»t  person  in  the  country  seen  by  Genestss-Blut^au,  and 
also  the  first  to  impart  knowledge  to  him.  [The  Cbuntry 
Doctor.) 

Martineau,  name  of  two  brothers  employed  by  M.  de  Mort- 
sauf  in  eounectiou  with  his  farn^s  in  Touraine.  The  elder 
was  at  first  a  farm*handt  then  a  steward;  the  younger,  a 
w^arden.     [The  Lily  of  the  Valley,] 

Martmeau,  son  of  one  of  the  two  Martineatl  brothere.  [The 
Lily  of  Uie  Valley,] 

Marty  (Jt-nn-Baptisf^),  actor  of  melndramat  employ^ 
or  manager  of  the  Galt^,  before  and  after  the  Paris  fire  of 
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1836;  born  in  1779,  celebrated  during  the  Restoration; 
in  1819  and  1820  he  played  in  "  MontSauvage,"  a  play 
warmly  applauded  by  Madame  Vauquer.  This  woman  was 
accompanied  to  the  theatre  on  the  Boulevard  du  Crime, 
by  her  rue  Neuve-Sainte-Geneviftve  lodger,  Jacques  Collin, 
called  also  Vautrin,  on  the  evening  before  his  arrest.  [Father 
Goriot.]  Marty  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1868,  a  chevalier 
in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  after  having  been  for  many  yean 
mayor  of  Charenton. 

Biarville  (De).     (See  Camusot.) 

Mary,  an  Englishwoman  in  the  family  of  Louis  de  rEstorade 
during  the  Restoration  and  under  Louis  Philippe.  [Letters 
of  Two  Brides.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

liassin-Leyraiilty  junior,  son  of  a  poor  locksmith  of  Mon- 
targis,  grand-nephew  of  Doctor  Denis  Minoret,  as  a  result 
of  his  marriage  with  a  Jjevrault-Minoret ;  father  of  three  girts, 
Pamfla,  Aline,  and  Madame  Goupil.  He  bought  the  office 
of  clerk  to  the  justice  of  peace  in  Nemours,  January,  1815, 
and  lived  at  first  with  his  family  in  the  good  graces  of  Doctor 
Minoret,  through  whom  his  sister  became  postmistress  at 
Nemours.  Massin-Levrault,  junior,  was  one  of  the  indirect 
persecutors  of  Ursulc  dc  Port(»ndu^re.  He  became  a  muni- 
cipal councilor  after  July,  1830,  began  to  lend  money 
to  the  laboring  people  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  and 
finally  developed  into  a  confirmed  usurer.     [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Hassin-Levrault  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Levrault-Minoret  in  1793,  grand-niece  of  Doctor  Denis 
Minoret  on  the  maternal  side;  her  father  was  a  victim  of 
the  campaign  in  France.  She  strove  in  ever}'  way  possible 
to  win  the  affections  of  her  wealthy  uncle,  and  was  one  of 
Ursule  de  Portcndudrc's  persecutors.    [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Massol,  native,  of  Carcassonne,  licentiate  in  law  and  editor 
of  the  ^'Gazette  des  Tribunaux"  in  May,  1830.  Without  know- 
ing their  relationship  he  brought  together  Jacqueline  and 
Jacques  Collin,  a  hc^ardcT  at  the  Concierge,  and,  acting 
under  Granville's  orders,  in  his  journal  attributed  Lucien 
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de  Rubempre's  mticidal  death  to  the  rupture  of  a  tuntor. 
A  Republican,  through  the  lack  of  the  particle  ik  before  his 
name^  and  very  ambitious,  he  was,  in  1834,  the  associate 
of  Haoul  Nathan  in  the  publication  of  a  large  journal,  and 
sought  to  make  a  tool  of  the  |xK*t-foun(k'r  of  this  paper. 
In  fompany  with  Stidmann,  Steinbeck  and  Claude  Vignon, 
Massol  was  a  witness  of  the  second  marriage  of  Valerie 
Marneffe,  In  1845,  having  become  a  councilor  of  stata 
and  president  of  a  section,  he  supported  Jenny  Cadine. 
He  w:is  then  charged  with  the  administrative  lawsuit  of 
S.-P.  G&Konah  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.  The  Magic 
Skin*  A  Daughter  of  Eve.  Cousin  Betty,  The  Vncon- 
scioufl  Humorists.] 

Hasson,  friend  of  Maltre  Desroches,  an  attorney,  to  w^hom, 
upon  the  lalter's  advice,  Lucten  de  Ruljempr^  hu«tened, 
when  Coralic's  furniture  wbb  attached  ^  in  1821.  [A  Dis- 
tinguished Provincial  at  Paris,] 

Hasson  (Tublicola),  born  in  1795,  the  be^t  know^n  chirop- 
odist in  Paris,  a  radical  Republican  of  the  Marat  type,  even 
n'sernbled  the  latter  physically ;  counted  Lten  de  Lora  among 
bis  customers.    [The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Mathl&Sf  lx>rn  in  1753.  He  started  ns  third  clerk  to  a  Bor- 
deaux notary,  Chesneau,  whom  he  suceeedeth  He  mar- 
ried, but  lost  his  wife  in  1826.  He  hail  one  son  on  the  bench, 
and  a  marrietl  daughter.  He  was  a  good  example  of  tlie 
ohl-fashioued  country  magistrate,  and  gave  out  hia  en- 
hghtened  opinions  to  twx>  generations  of  Manervilles*  [A 
Marriage  Settlement.] 

Mathilde  (La  Grande),  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Jenny 
Courand  in  Paris,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  IGaudia- 
aart  the  Great.] 

Hathurinef  a  cook»  spiritual  and  upright,  first  in  the  em- 
plcjy  of  the  Bit^hop  of  Nancy,  but  later  given  a  place  on  rue 
Vaneau,  Paris,  with  Vnkrie  MnmeiTe,  !)y  Lisljc^th,  a  relative 
of  the  former  on  her  mother's  side.    [Cousin  Betty,] 

Hatlfatf  a  wealthy  druggist,  on  rue  dcs  Lombartl?,  Paris, 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  kept  the  ''Bane 
des  Roses/'  which  later  was  handled  by  Ragon  and  Birot- 
teau;  typical  member  of  the  middle  classes,  narrow  in  vieira 
and  pleased  with  himself,  vulgar  in  language  and,  perhaps, 
in  action.  He  married  and  had  a  daughter,  whom  he  took, 
with  his  wife,  to  the  celebrated  ball  tendered  by  C^sar  Birot- 
teau  on  rue  Saint-Honor^,  Simday,  December  17,  1818. 
As  a  friend  of  the  Collevilles,  Thuilliers  and  Siullards,  Matifat 
obtained  for  them  invitations  from  G6sar  Birotteau.  In  1821 
he  supported  on  rue  de  Bondy  an  actress,  who  was  shortly 
transferred  from  the  Panorama  to  the  Gymnase-Dramatique. 
Although  called  Florine,  her  true  name  was  Sophie  Grig- 
nault,  and  she  became  subsequently  Madame  Nathan.  J.- 
J.  Bixiou  and  Madame  Desroches  visited  Matifat  frequently 
during  the  year  1826,  sometimes  on  rue  du  Cherche-Midi, 
sometimes  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Having  become  a 
widower,  Matifat  remarried  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  re- 
tired from  business.  He  was  a  silent  partner  in  the  theatre 
directed  by  Gaudissart.  [Cdsar  Birotteau.  A  Bachelor's 
Establishment.  Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Provincial 
at  Paris.    The  Firm  of  Nucingen.    Cousin  Pons.] 

Matifat  (Madame),  first  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  woman 
who  wore  a  turban  and  gaudy  colors.  She  shone,  under 
the  Restoration,  in  bourgeois  circles  and  died  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  [C6sar  Birotteau.  The  Finn 
of  Nucingen.] 

Matifat  (Mademoiselle),  daughter  of  the  preceding  couple, 
attended  the  Birotteau  ball,  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Adolphc  Cochin  and  Maitre  Desroches;  married  General 
Baron  Gouraud,  a  poor  man  much  her  elder,  bringing  to 
him  a  dowTy  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  and  expectations  of  an 
estate  on  rue  du  Cherche-Midi  and  a  house  at  Luzarches. 
[C^sar  Birotteau.     The  Firm  of  Nucingen.     Pierrette.] 

Maucombe  (Comte  de),  of  a  Provengal  family  already 
celebrated  under  King  Rend.  During  the  Revolution  he 
**  clothed  himself  in  the  huinhlo  garments  of  a  pro\nnciaI 
proof-reader,"    in    the    printing-office    of     Jerome-Nicolas 
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Sfichard  at  Angtiulfimo.  He  had  a  number  of  children; 
Ren4e,  who  l3ccanie  Maciame  tie  I'E^toracio;  JeaUj  and  Marian- 
ina,  a  natural  duughttT^  ckimtMLl  by  Lanty,  He  was  a  deputy 
by  the  close  of  1826,  sitting  between  the  Centre  and  the  Right, 
[Lost  Illusions.    Ijettcrs  of  Two  Brides.] 

Maucombe  (Jean  de),  son  of  the  preceding,  gave  up  hia 
portion  of  tlie  faniily  inheritance  to  his  older  sister,  Madame 
de  TEstorade,  born  Ren^  de  Maucombe  (Letters  of  Two 
Brides.] 

Maufrigneiise  (Due  dD)^  bom  in  1778,  son  of  the  Prince 
de  Cadignan,  who  clieil  an  octogenarian  towards  the  close 
of  the  Rt^storation,  leaving  then  as  eldest  of  the  house  the 
Prince  de  Cadignan.  The  prince  was  in  love  ^nth  I^IaidarDe 
dX^xcUeSf  but  married  her  daughter,  Diane,  in  1814,  and 
afterwaitls  lived  unhappily  with  her.  He  supported  Marie 
Godeschal;  w^as  a  cavalry  colonel  durinir  the  reigns  of  Louis 
X\1IL  and  Charles  X.;  ha«i  under  Im  command  Philippe 
Bridau,  the  Vicomte  dc  S<5ri2y,  Oscar  Husson.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Messieurs  de  Grandlieu  and  d'E^pard. 
pTie  Secrets  of  a  Princess.  A  Start  in  Life,  A  Bachelor'a 
Establishment.    Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  life.] 

Haufrigneuse  (Duchesse  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Diane  dTxclles  in  1796^  married  in  1815.  She  was  in  turn  the 
midtre8»of  Marsay,  Miguel  d'A]uda-Pintn,Victurn!cn  iVUj^grlg- 
Hon,  Maxime  de  Trailles,  Eugene  de  Riu^tignac,  Armand  do 
Montriveau,  Marquis  de  Rouquerolles,  Prince  Galathionne, 
the  Due  de  Rh^tor^,  a  Grandlien,  Lucien  de  Rnbempr^,  and 
Daniel  d*Arthez.  She  lived  at  various  times  in  the  follovi-ing 
places:  Amsy,  near  Sancerre;  Paris,  on  nic  Saint-Honor^  in 
the 0uburljs  and  on  rue  Miromesnil ;  Cinq-Q^^gne  in  Champagne; 
Geneva  an*!  the  borders  of  I^dnian.  She  hispired  a  ff>oli»h 
platooie  affection  in  Michel  Chrestien,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
the  Due  d'Hdrouville,  who  courted  her  towards  the  end  of 
the  Restoration,  by  sarcasm  and  brilliant  repartee.  Her 
first  and  last  love  affairs  were  especially  wtU  known.  For 
her  the  Marquis  -Migufl  d'Ajuilo-Pinto  gave  up  Berthe  de 
Rochefide,  bk  ii^ife,  avenging  thus  a  former  mistraiSi  Claire 
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de  Beaus^ant.  Her  liiuson  with  Victiimien  d'EIsgrignon 
became  the  most  stormy  of  romances.  Madame  de  Maufrig- 
neuse,  disguised  as  a  man  and  possessed  of  a  passport,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  F^lix  de  Yandenesse,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  the  Court  of  Assizes  the  yoimg  man  who  had  «Mn- 
promised  himself  in  yielding  to  the  foolish  extravagance  of  his 
mistress.  The  duchesse  received  even  her  tradesmen  in  an 
angelic  way,  and  became  their  prey.  She  scattered  fortunes 
to  the  four  winds,  and  her  indiscretions  led  to  the  sale  of 
Anzy  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  Polydore  Milaud  de  la 
Baudraye.  Some  years  later  she  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  rescue  Lucien  de  Rubempr£,  against  whom  a  criminal 
charge  was  pending.  The  Restoration  and  the  Kingdom  of 
1830  gave  to  her  life  a  different  lustre.  Having  fallen  heir 
to  the  worldly  sceptre  of  Mesdames  de  Langeais  and  de 
BeauR^ant,  both  of  whom  she  knew  socially,  she  became 
intimate  wdth  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  a  lady  with  whom 
in  1822  she  disputed  the  right  to  rule  the  ^fragile 
kingdom  of  fashion."  She  visited  frequently  the  Chaulieus, 
whom  she  mot  at  a  famous  hunt  near  Havre.  In  July,  1830, 
reduced  to  poor  circumstances,  abandoned  by  her  husband. 
who  had  then  become  the  Prince  de  Cadignan,  and  assisted 
by  her  relatives,  Mesdames  d'Uxelles  and  de  Navarrein^, 
Diane  operated  as  it  were  a  kind  of  retreat,  occupied  herself 
with  her  son  Georges,  and  strengthening  herself  by  the 
memory  of  Chrestien,  also  by  constantly  visiting  Madame 
d'Espard,  she  succeeded,  without  completely  foregoing 
society,  in  making  captive  the  celebrated  deputy  of  the  Right, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  maturity,  Daniel  Arthez  himself.  In 
her  own  home  and  in  that  of  IYlicit6  des  Touches  she  heard, 
between  1832  and  1835,  anecdotes  of  Marsay.  The  Princesse 
de  Cadignan  had  portraits  of  her  numerous  lovers.  She 
had  also  one  of  the  Madame  whom  she  had  attended,  and 
upon  meeting  him,  showed  it  to  Marsay,  minister  of  Ix>uis 
Philippe.  She  owned  also  a  picture  of  Charles  X.  which 
was  thus  inscribed,  "Given  by  the  King."  After  the  mar- 
riage of  her  son  to  a  Cin(i-Cyp:no,  sho  visHed  often  at  the 
estate  of  that  name,  and  was  there  in  1839,  during  the  n^ular 
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election.  [Tbc  Secrets  of  a  Princess.  Mocleste  Mignon. 
JealouHics  of  n  Drnxitry  TompTi*  The  Miiso  of  the  Depaxt^ 
RRnit.  ScenoRt  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.  Letters  of  Two 
Brides.  An()tht*r  Study  of  Woman*  The  Gondreville  Mys- 
tiTv,     The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Maufrigiieuse  (Gwrges  de),  son  of  the  preceding,  iKim 
in  1814,  had  successively  in  his  service  Toby  and  Marin, 
took  the  title  of  dnke  towards  the  close  of  the  Restoralionj 
was  in  the  last  Vcnd^an  uprising.  Through  his  mother's 
iimtrnmentality,  who  paved  the  way  for  the  match  in  1833, 
he  married  Mademoiselle  Berthe  de  Cinq-C>gne  in  1838, 
and  became  heir  to  the  estate  of  the  same  name  the  fol- 
lowing year  during  the  regular  election,  p^he  Secrete  of  a 
Prinoejs?,  The  Gondreville  Myster}'.  Beatrix.  The  Member 
for  AreisJ 

HaufrigBeuse  (Berthe  de),  %vife  of  the  preceding,  daughter 
of  Adrii  ri  and  Laurence  de  Cinq-C>^gne,  married  in  1838, 
although  she  had  Ix^en  ver>'  nearly  engaged  in  1833;  she  lived 
with  all  «»f  her  family  on  their  property  at  Aube  during  the 
spring  nf  1830.  [Beatrix.  The  Gondreville  Mystery.  The 
Member  for  Arcis.] 

Haugredie,  celebrateil  Pyrrhonic  physician,  being  called 
into  consultation,  he  gave  his  judgment  on  the  very  serious 
e^m  of  Raphael  de  Valentin,    [The  Magic  Skin.] 

Haulincour^  (Baronne  de),  born  Rieux,  an  eighteenth 
century  woman  who  "did  not  lose  -her  head"  during  the 
Revolution;  intimate  friend  of  the  Vldame  de  Pamiers. 
At  the  Ijeginnitjg  of  the  Restoration  she  spent  half  of  her 
time  in  the  suburbs  of  Saint-Germain,  where  she  managed  to 
educate  her  grandson^  Auguste  Carbonnon  de  Maulincour, 
and  the  n-mainder  on  hrr  estat**?*  at  Bordeaux,  where  she  de- 
manded the  hand  of  Natalie  Evang61tsta  in  marriage  for  her 
^and'HCphcw,  Paul  de  MaoervHlle*  Of  the  family  of  this 
girl  she  hail  an  unfavoruble,  btit  just  opiriidn,  TJie  Baronne 
de  Maulinc^iur  die*l  a  short  time  before  her  grandson  of  the 

<80ifi«»  M»uJ<rteo»iri»  haif.  tlurtrti^  tti0  Immi  «niluTr,  •  [)l»c«  ut  z^Ulwiw  ob  Ctmw<« 
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cfaagrin  i^rhich  she  fdt  on  account  of  this  young  man's  unhappy 
experiences.    [A  Marriage  Settlonent.    The  Thirteen.] 

ManKnronr  tAuguste  Carbonnpn  de),  bom  in  1797,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  by  whom  he  was  reared;  moulded  by 
the  Vidame  de  Pamiers.  whom  he  left  but  rarely;  lived  on 
rue  de  Bourbon  in  Paris;  had  a  short  existence,  under  Louis 
,  X^TII..  which  \«*as  full  of  brilliance  and  mii^ortune.  Having 
embraced  a  military  career  he  was  decorated,  becoming 
ma^or  in  a  cavalr\'  raiment  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-colonel  of  a  company  of  body-guards. 
He  vainly  courted  Mailame  de  Langeais,  fell  in  love  with 
Qf^mence  Desmarets,  followed  her,  compromised  her,  and 
peisecuteil  ht?r.  By  his  indiscretions  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  A-iolent  enmity  of  Gratien  Bourignard,  father  of  Madame 
Pesmarvts.  In  this  exciting  struggle  Maulincour,  ha\ing 
neglectoil  the  warnings  that  many  self-imposed  accidents 
had  brought  upon  him,  also  a  duel  i^-ith  the  Marquis  de 
Ronquerolles,  was  fatally  poisoned  and  soon  after  followed 
the  old  baroness,  his  grandmother,  to  P^re-Lachaise.  [The 
Thirteen.] 

Matmy  (Baron  do\  was  killed  during  the  Restoration, 
or  after  1S30.  in  the  suburbs  of  Versailles,  by  Mctor  (the 
Parisian),  who  struck  him  \nth  a  hatchet.  The  murderer 
finally  to<^k  n^fuge  at  Aiglemont  in  the  family  of  his  future 
mistress,  Hcl^ne.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Maupin  (Camille).     (See  Touches,  Fdlicit^  des.) 

Maurice,  valet,  employed  by  the  Comte  and  Comtesse 
de  Restauil,  during  the  Restoration.  His  master  believed 
his  servant  to  Ix*  faithful  to  his  interests,  but  the  valet,  on 
the  contrary,  was  true  to  those  of  the  wife  who  opposed  her 
husband  in  everything.     [Father  Goriot.     Gobseck.j 

M^dal  (Robert),  celebrated  and  talented  actor,  who  was 
on  the  Parisian  stage  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  Philippe, 
at  the  time  when  Sylvain  Pons  directed  the  orchestra  in 
Gaudissart's  theatre.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Melin,  inn-keeper  or  "  cabaretier "  in  the  wert  of  France, 
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fumbhed  lodging  in  1809  to  the  Royalists  who  were  afttT- 
wards  coodemned  b}^  Mergi,  and  himself  recolvptl  fivt*  yetirs 
of  confinemeat    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History .  ] 

Melin0th  (Johu),  an  Irishman  of  pronoimeed  English 
characteristics,  a  Satanical  character,  \\ho  mmle  a  siraiige 
agreement  with  Rcxlolphe  Castanier,  Nueiii|;en's  faithle^ 
cashier,  whereby  they  were  ta  make  a  reciprncal  exchange 
nf  personalities;  in  1821,  he  died  in  thc!  odor  of  holiness,  on 
rue  F^rou,  Pains,     [Melnioth  Reconciled,] 

Memmi  (Emilio),     {Sm  Vardse,  Prince  de.) 

Mkie-i-Bien,  eognomen  of  Coupiau. 

Herg!  (De),  mai^istrafe  during  the  Empire  and  the  Restorar 
tinn,  who®e  activity  v,ns  rewarded  by  both  governments, 
Inasmuch  m  he  always  struck  the  membcm  of  t  he  party  out 
of  power.  In  1809  the  court  over  which  he  presided  wbb 
1  with  the  cases  of  the  "Chauffeurs  of  Mnrtagnc." 
howr^l  great  hatrf?d  in  his  deaHngs  with  Madame  de 
Ift  Cbanti?ric.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Uergi  (De),  sem  of  the  preeediitg,  married  Vandade  Boiu-lac. 
frhe  Seamy  Side  of  Historj.] 

Mergi  (Baronne  Vanda  de),  bom  Bourlae,  of  Polish 
origin  on  her  mother's  Bide,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Tar- 
lowskip  married  the  son  of  Mergi,  the  eelebrated  magistrate, 
and,  having  survived  him,  was  condemned  to  poverty  and 
sickness;  w^ae  aided  in  Paris  by  Godefroid,  a  niei^engrr  from 
Madame  de  la  Chanterie,  and  attended  by  her  father  and 
Doctors  Bianchon,  Despleln,  Ilaudry  and  Moise  HaliK'rsohn^ 
the  laiit  of  whom  finally  saved  her.  [The  Seamy  Side  of 
nujtor>',] 

Mergi  (Auguflfo  de),  during  the  last  half  of  Txniis  Philippe's 
reign  was  in  turn  a  collegian,  univemty  student  and  humble 
clerk  in  the  Palais  at  Paria;  looked  after  the  needs  of  his 
mother,  Vanda  de  Mergi,  with  sincerest  devotion.  For  her 
Bake  he  stole  four  thousand  francs  from  Moise  Halpersohn, 
but  remained  unpunished^  thanks  to  one  of  the  Brothen 
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of  Consolation,  who  boarded  with  Madame  de  la  Clianterie. 
[The  Seamy  Side  of  Histor>\] 

Merkstus,  banker  at  Douai,  under  the  Restoration  had 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  ten  thousand  francs  signed  by  Balthasar 
Qaes,  and,  in  1819,  presented  it  to  the  latter  for  collection. 
[The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.] 

Merle,  captain  in  the  Seventy-second  demi-brigade;  joUy 
and  careless.  Killed  at  La  Vivetiire  in  December,  1799. 
by  Pille-Miche  (Gbot).     [The  Chouans.] 

Merlin,  of  Douai,*  belonged  to  the  convention,  of  which 
he  was,  for  two  years,  one  of  the  five  directors;  attorney- 
general  in  the  court  of  appeal;  in  September,  1805,  rejected 
the  appeal  of  the  Simeuses,  of  the  Hauteserres,  and  of  Michu, 
men  who  had  been  condemned  for  kidnapping  Senator  Malin. 
[The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 

Merlin  (Hector),  came  to  Paris  from  Limoges,  expecting  to 
become  a  journalist;  a  Royalist;  during  the  two  years  in  whidi 
Lucien  do  Rubempr6  made  his  literary  and  political  beginning, 
Merlin  was  especially  noted.  At  that  time  he  was  Suzanne 
du  Val-Noblc's  lover,  and  a  polemical  writer  for  a  paper 
of  the  Right-Centre;  he  also  brought  honor  to  Andoche 
Finot's  little  gazette  by  his  contributions.  As  a  journalist 
he  was  dangerous,  and  could,  if  necessary,  fill  the  chair  of 
the  editor-in-chief.  In  March,  1822,  wdth  Theodore  Gail- 
lard,  he  established  the  *'R6veil,"  another  kind  of  "Drapeau 
Blanc."  Merlin  had  an  unattractive  face,  lighted  by  two 
pale-blue  eyes,  which  were  fearfully  sharp ;  his  voice  had  in  it 
something  of  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  something  of  the  hyena's 
asthmatic  gasping.    [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Merlin  de  la  Blotti^re  (Mademoiselle),  of  a  noble  family 
of  Tours  (1826);  Frangois  Birotteau's  friend.  [The  Mcar 
of  Tours.] 

Merret  (De),  gentleman  of  Picardie,  proprietor  of  the 
Grande-Bret^che,  near  Vendomo,  under  the  Empire;  had 
th(»  room  walled  up,  where  he  knew  the  Spaniard  Bagoe 
de  F^rWia,  lover  of  his  ^ife,  was  in  hiding.     He  died  in 
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1816  at   Paris  m  the  rpsult  of  exccKsos.    [Another  Study 
of   \VMniaih     La  Grande   BrctdeheJ 

Merret  (Miwlame  Josephine  de),  wife  of  the  preceiiing, 
mistress  of  Bejcoh  de  F^-r^dia^  vlioin  she  ^aw  perish  almost 
uiidtT  her  cyeis,  aflcT  she  tmd  refused  to  give  hini  up  to  her 
husband.  She  tlk-d  ia  tht^  same  year  as  Merret,  at  La 
Grarjde  Bret^ehe,  as  a  result  of  the  exeitcnieat  she  had  under- 
gone, Tlie  stor\'  isf  Ma<lanu'  dc  Merret  was  the  snlijeet  of  a 
vaudeville  production  given  at  the  Gymna^w?-Drartiatique 
theatre,  under  the  tllle  of  **  Valentine,*'  [Another  Study  of 
Woman.     La  Grande  Bret^ehe.J 

MItivier,  j>afKT  m<Tchsnt  on  rue  Serjjent^  in  Paris,  under 
the  Restoration;  correspondent  of  David  H^ehard,  friend 
of  Got^seek  anti  of  Bidaidt,  aeeonipanying  them  frequently 
to  tlie  eaf^  Thenii?*,  lietween  rue  Dauphine  and  t!ie  (Juai 
cle5  August iiLS.  Having  two  daughters,  and  an  ineiime  of  a 
hundred  thousan<l  fratu's,  he  withdrew  from  busine^,  [I^ost 
lUnsit^ns.     The  Government  Clerks,     The  Middle  Classes.] 

M^tivtefT  nephew  and  btueeessor  of  tlie  preealinj;,  one  of 
whose  daughters  he  married*  Ho  was  intcreslcd  in  the  book 
busicie^,  in  connection  with  Muraml  and  Bari>et;  toc*k  ad- 
vantagB  of  Bourlae  in  1S38;  lived  on  rue  Saint- Dominique 
iTEnfer^  in  tiie  ThuilSier  house  in  IMU;  engaged  in  usurious 
transaetioDS  vtith  Jeanne-Marie-Brigitte,  C^rizet,  Dulocq, 
diiicounti?ra  of  various  kinds  and  titles.  [The  Seamy  Side 
of  !fi^torv%    Tlie  Middle  Classes,] 

Heyn&rdie  (Madame),  at  Paris,  under  the  Restoration, 
in  all  pr*ibability,  had  an  establishment  or  shiip  in  which 
Ida  Gniget  was  eniployi»d;  undoubtf^lly  eonlmlled  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  in  which  Esther  van  Gobseek  was  a  Uitirder. 
[The  Tliirteen.    Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life,] 

Me|TEluc,  medical  doctor;  a  schcvhirly  young  ParisLan^ 
with  whom  I-4:>uis  Lambert  associati*<l,  Novembt*r,  1810, 
I'ntil  his  death  in  1832  Meyraux  was  a  memh<?r  of  th©  rtie 
di:^  Quatre-Veni-^  C/*nade,  nvf*r  whieh  Daniel  d'Arthex 
pfi'^ided*  [IxmiB  Laml>ert,  A  Distinguished  Provincial  at 
Paris.] 
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Michaud  (Justin),  an  old  chief  quartcrmast<*r  to  the  cuiras- 
siers of  the  Imperial  Guard,  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  married  one  of  the  Montcornet  maids,  Ol3Tnpe  Charel. 
and  became,  under  the  Restoration,  head  warden  of  the  Mont- 
cornet estates  at  Blangy  in  Bourgogne.  Unkno\\*n  to  him- 
self he  was  secretly  beloved  by  Genevifive  Niseron.  His 
militar\'  frankness  and  loyal  devotion  succumbed  before  an 
intrigue  formed  against  him  by  Sibilet,  steward  of  Aigues, 
and  by  the  Rigous,  Soudrys,  Gaubertins,  Fourchons  and 
Tonsards.  On  account  of  the  complicity  of  Courtecuisse 
and  Vaudoyer  the  bullet  fired  by  Frangois  Tonsard,  in 
1823,  overcame  the  xngilance  of  Michaud.     [The  Peasantn'.] 

Michaud  (Madame  Justin),  bom  Olympe  Charel,  a  >artuous 
and  pretty  farmer's  daughter  of  Le  Perche;  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding; chambermaid  of  Madame  de  Montcornet — born 
Troisville — before  her  marriage  and  induction  to  Aigues  in 
Bourgogne.  Her  marriage  to  Justin  Michaud  was  the  out- 
come of  mutual  love.  She  had  in  her  employ  Come\in, 
Juliette  and  Gounod;  sheltered  Genevieve  Niseron,  whase 
strange  disposition  she  seemed  to  understand.  For  her 
husband,  who  was  thoroughly  hated  in  the  Canton  of  Blang>\ 
she  often  trembled,  and  on  the  same  night  that  Michaud  was 
murdered  she  died  from  overanxiety,  soon  after  giving  birth 
to  a  child  which  did  not  survive  her.     [The  Peasantry*.] 

Michel,  waiter  at  Socquard's  cafd  and  coffee-house  keeper 
at  Soulanges  in  1823.  He  also  looked  after  his  patron's 
vineyard  and  garden.     [The  Peasant r}\] 

Michonneau  (Christine-Michelle).      (See  Poiret,  the  elder, 

Madame.) 

Michu,  (hiring  the  progress  of  and  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution he  phiyed  a  part  directly  contrary  to  his  regular  political 
affiliations.  His  lowly  birth,  his  harsh  appearance,  and  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  Troves  tanner  of  advanced 
opinion,  all  h(»lped  to  niakc^  his  pronounced  Republicanism 
s(H«ni  in  keeping,  although  beneath  it  he  liid  his  Royalist 
faith  and  an  active  devotion  to  the  8inieus<»s,  the  Hauteserres 
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and  the  CSnq*Cygiie»,  Mtchu  controlled  the  Gondrevilk* 
folate  between  1789  and  1S04,  after  it  was  Rtxatcbed  from 
its  rii^htful  owners,  and  under  the  Terror  he  presided  over  the 
Jfteohhi  club  at  Arcis.  As  a  result  of  the  assassination 
of  the  Due  d*PInghien  March  21,  1804,  he  lost  his  position 
al  Gondrei-ille.  Michti  then  lived  not  far  from  there,  near 
I^urence  de  Cincj-Ch^gne,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  secret 
eondiict»  and,  as  a  result,  became  overstx^r  of  all  the  estate 
attached  to  the  castle.  Having  publicly  shown  his  op- 
p<»sition  to  Malin,  he  was  thought  guilty  of  being  leader  in  a 
plot  to  kidnap  the  new  Seigneur  de  Gondreville,  and  was 
tHHisequently  eondemnetl  to  death,  a  sentence  whieh  was 
executed,  despite  his  innocence,  October,  1806.  [The  Gon- 
dreville  Mystery,] 

Hicbu  (Marthe),  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of  a 
Troves  tanner,  '*the  village  apostle  of  the  Revolution/* 
who,  m  a  follower  of  Baboeuf ,  a  believer  in  racial  and  social 
c^juality,  was  put  to  death,  A  blonde  with  blue  eyes,  and 
of  jierfect  build,  in  secordanee  with  her  father^s  desire, 
despite  her  modest  innocence,  po^ed  before  a  public  assembly 
as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  Marthe  Michn  adored  her  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Fran^iis,  but  being  ignorant 
for  a  long  time  of  his  secret,  she  lived  in  a  manner  separated 
from  him,  under  her  mother's  wing.  When  she  did  learn  of 
her  husband^s  Royalist  actions,  and  that  he  was  devoted 
to  the  Goq-Cygnes,  she  assisted  him,  but  falling  into  a  skil- 
fully contrived  plot,  she  innocently  brought  about  her  hus- 
band's execution.  A  forged  letter  having  attracted!  her  to 
Mmlin's  hiding-place,  Matiame  Michu  furnished  all  the  neces- 
sary evidence  U)  make  the  charge  of  kidnapping  seem  plau- 
sible. She  also  was  cast  into  prison  and  was  awaiting  trial 
when  death  claimed  her,  Novcmbt^r,  1806.  [The  Gondrcville 
Mystery.] 

HIcbu  fFrangnis)^  ^n  of  the  preceding  couple,  bom  in  1793. 
In  1803,  while  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  (3nq-Cygne, 
he  ferreted  nut  the  p<>liee*«ysti*m  that  Gigiict  n^presenti^^l 
ITie  trafiG  death  of  his  parents  (a  picture  of  one  of  them 
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hung  on  the  wall  at  Ginq-Qygne)  caused  his  adoption  in 
some  way  or  other  by  the  Marquise  Laurence,  whose  efforts 
afterwards  paved  the  way  for  his  careet  as  a  lawyer  from 
1817  to  1819,  an  occupation  which  he  left,  only  to  beoome 
a  magistrate.  In  1824  he  was  associate  judge  of  the  Alen^on 
court.  Then  he  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  king  and  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  after  the  suit 
against  Victurnien  d'Esgrignon  by  M.  du  Bosquier  and  the 
Liberals.  Three  years  later  he  performed  similar  dutieB^ 
at  the  Arcis  court,  over  which  he  presided  in  1839.  Al- 
ready wealthy,  and  receiving  an  income  of  twelve  thousand 
francs  granted  him  in  1814  by  Madame  de  Cinq-C\'gne, 
Fran9ois  Michu  married  a  native  of  Champagne,  Mademoisdie 
Girel,  a  Troyes  heiress.  In  Arcis  he  attended  only  the 
social  affairs  given  by  the  Cinq-Qygnes,  then  become  allies 
of  the  Cadignans,  and  in  fact  never  visited  any  others.  [The 
Gondreville  Mystery.  Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.  The 
Member  for  Arcis.] 

Michu  (Madame  Frangois),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Girel.  Like  her  husband,  she  rather  looked  with  soom 
upon  Arcis  society,  in  1839,  and  departed  little  from  the 
circle  made  up  of  government  officers'  families  and  the  Gnq- 
Cygnes.    [The  Gondreville  Mystery.    The  Member  for  Ards.] 

Migeon,  in  1836,  porter  in  the  rue  des  Mart>Ts  house  in 
which  Etienne  Lousteau  lived  for  three  years;  he  was  com- 
missioned for  nine  hundred  francs  by  Mme.  de  la  Baudraye, 
who  then  lived  i^ith  the  writer,  to  carry  her  jewelry  to  the 
pa^vn-broker.    [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Migeon  (Pamdla),  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1823; 
in  1837,  the  intelligent  little  waiting-maid  of  Madame  de 
la  Baudraye,  when  he  baronne  lived  with  Lousteau.  [The 
Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Mignon  de  la  Bastie  (Charles),  bom  in  1773  in  the  district 
of  Var,  "last  member  of  the  family  to  which  Paris  is  indebted 
for  the  street  and  the  house  built  by  Cardinal  Mignon"; 
went  to  war  under  the  Republic ;  was  closely  associated  w«  Ji 
Anne  Dumay.    At  the  beginnuig  of  the  Empire,  as  the  •«- 
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suit  of  mutual  affection,  his  marriage  with  Bettina  Wallunrodj 
imly  daughter  of  a  Frankfort  banker,  took  place.  Shortly 
before  the  return  of  the  Bouriwns,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  liecanie  commander  of  the  L^on  of 
Honor.  Under  the  Restoration  Charles  Mignon  de  la  Bastie 
Lived  at  Havre  with  his  wife,  and  acquired  forthwith,  by 
means  of  banking,  a  large  fortimej  which  he  shortly  lost. 
After  aljaentiiig  himself  from  theeountry,  he  returned,  during 
the  last  year  of  Cbarles  Xt'a  reign,  from  the  Orient,  having 
become  a  nmlti-millionaire.  Of  hia  four  children,  he  lost 
three,  two  having  died  in  early  childhood,  while  Bettina 
Caroline,  the  third,  died  in  1827,  after  being  misled 
and  finally  deserted  by  M.  d*Estourny,  Marie- Modiste 
was  the  only  child  remaining,  and  she  was  confided  during 
her  fathex*s  journeys  to  the  care  of  the  Dumays,  who  were 
under  obligations  to  the  Mignons;  she  married  Ernest  de  la 
Bastie-La  Bri^re  (also  called  La  Bri^re-la  Bastie)*  The 
brilliant  career  of  Charles  Mignon  was  the  means  of  his  re- 
assvuBing  the  title,  Comtc  de  la  Bastie*    [Modeste  Mignon  J 

HIgiKiii  (Madame  Charles),  wife  of  the  preceding,  Ixim 
Bettina  Wallenrod-Tustall*Barteostild,  indulged  daughter 
of  a  banker  in  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  She  became  blind 
soon  after  her  elder  daughter,  Bettina-Caroline's  troubles 
and  early  death,  and  had  a  preseutiment  of  the  romance  con- 
nected ^ith  her  younger  daughter,  Marie-Modeste,  who  became 
Madame  Enjcst  de  la  Bastie-La  Bri^re.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Re9t4>rat!on,  Madame  Charles  Mignon,  as  the  result 
of  an  operation  by  I*esplein,  recovered  her  sight  and  was  a 
witness  of  Marie-Modeflte*s  happiness.    [Modeste  Alignoii.] 

Hignoii  (Bettina-CaTciline),  elder  daughtOT  of  the  preceding 
eouple;  born  in  1805,  the  very'  image  of  her  father;  a  typical 
Southern  girl ;  was  favored  by  her  mother  over  her  younger 
aivfeer,  Marie-MtKleste,  a  kind  of  "Gretehen,"  who  was  simOar 
in  appearance  to  Madame  Mignon.  Bcttina-Carolinc  wa» 
sedueed,  taken  away  and  finally  deserted  by  a  "gentleman 
of  fortune,''  named  D*E6touniy,  and  shortly  sank  at  Havre 
under  the  load   of  her  mm  and  su^ering^  Burrounded   by 
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nearly  all  of  her  family.  Since  1827  there  has  been  inscribed 
on  her  tomb  in  the  little  Ingouville  cemeter>'  the  following 
inscription:  **Bettina  Caroline  Mignon,  died  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.     Pray  for  her!"    [Modeste  Mignon.] 

Mignon    (Marie-Modeste).      (See    La     Bastie-La    Britoe, 

Madame  Ernest  de.) 

Mignonnet,  born  in  1782,  graduate  of  the  military  schods, 
was  an  artillery  captain  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  but  resigned 
under  the  Restoration  and  lived  at  Issoudun.  Short  and 
thin,  but  of  dignified  bearing;  much  occupied  wth  science; 
friend  of  the  cavalry  officer  Carpentier,  with  whom  he  joined 
the  citizens  against  Maxence  Gilet.  Gilet's  military*  par* 
tisans,  Commandant  Potel  and  Captain  Renard,  lived  in 
the  Faubourg  of  Rome,  Belleville  of  the  coporation  of  Ben}*. 
[A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Milaud,  handsome  representative  of  the  self-enriched 
plebeian  branch  of  Milauds;  relative  of  Jean-Athanase-Poly- 
dore  Milaud  de  la  Baudraye,  in  whose  marriage  he  put  no 
confidence,  and  from  whom  he  expected  to  receive  an  in- 
heritance. Under  the  favor  of  Marchangy,  he  undertook  the 
career  of  a  public  prosecutor.  Under  Ix>uis  X\^II.  he  was  a 
deputy  at  Angoul^me,  a  position  to  which  he  was  succeetled 
by  Maitre  Petit-Claud.  Milaud  eventually  performecl  the 
same  duties  at  Nevers,  which  was  probably  his  native  coimtry. 
[Lost  Illusions.     The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Milaud  de  la  Baudraye.     (See  La  Baudraye.) 

Millet,  Parisian  grocer,  on  rue  Chanoinesso,  in  1836 
attended  to  the  renting  of  a  small,  unfurnished  room  in 
Madame  de  la  Chanteric's  house ;  gave  Godefroid  information, 
after  having  submitted  him  to  a  rigid  examination.  fThe 
Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Minard  (Louis),  refractory  "chauffeur,"  connected  with 
the  Royalist  insurrection  in  western  France,  1809.  was  tried 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  where  Hourlac  and  Mergi  presideii: 
he  was  executed  the  same  year  that  he  was  condemned  to 
death.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 
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Minan!  (Augiistc-Jean-Fran^om),  m  clerk  to  the  minis  to 
of  tinancas  he  receued  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  francs. 
In  the  florist  establishment  of  a  fellaw-workman's  sister, 
Mademoisi^Ue  Umlard,  f>f  rue  Riehelieup  he  met  a  clerk, 
Z£*lie  lioraii),  the  daughter  of  a  fK>rter,  He  fell  in  luve  >^ith 
her,  niarried  her,  and  liad  by  her  two  children,  JiUien  and 
IVudencf.  He  lived  near  tlie  Coiirccll(*8  gaU%  and  m  an 
economical  worker  of  retiring  disposition  he  \vm  inatle  the  butt 
of  J,-J,  Bixiou*s  jests  in  the  Trt*as:iir\*  Department.  Neces- 
sity gave  hhn  fortitude  and  originality.  After  giving  np 
his  position  in  December,  1S24,  Minanl  opened  a  trade  in 
adulterated  teas  and  ehocolates,  and  snl>sequently  became 
a  distiller.  In  1835  he  was  the  richest  merchant  in  the  vicinity, 
having  an  establishment  on  the  Plaee  Manlwrt  and  tine  of 
the  b^t  hous€*8  on  the  rne  des  Ma^uns*Sorbc>nne,  In  1840 
Min&rd  became  mayor  of  the  eleventh  di.strict,  where  he  livt^, 
judi^e  of  the  tribnnal  of  eoimnerce,  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  He  frefjnently  met  his  former  enlleagnes  of  the  pi^riod 
of  the  Restoration:  Colleville,  ThuilliiT,  Dutocq^  Flenry, 
Phellion,  Xa^er  Ralxiurdin,  Saillard,  Isidore  Bantloyer  and 
Godard.  [The  Government  Clerks.  The  I'inn  of  Nucingen. 
The  Middle  Classes.] 

Minard  (Madanie),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Zdlie  Ix)raiii, 
•  '  r  of  a  jxirter.  On  aeeoimt  of  her  eold  and  prudent 
.i>n,  she  did  not  persist  Inng  in  her  trial  at  the  Conser- 
vatory, hut  lM?caine  florist *s  girl  in  Mademoiselle  Gmlard^s 
cslal>lislunriit  on  nie  Richelieu.  After  her  marriage  to 
Francis  Minard  she  gave  birth  to  two  chikiren^  and,  until 
''  '  'i>  of  Madame  Ixirain,  her  mother,  reared  Ihem  cum- 
I  near    the  Courcelhfs  gate,     Untier  Ia\u\s  I-liihppe, 

having  Ix^come  rich,  and  living  in  that  part  of  the  Saint- 
Germain  suburbs  which  lies  next  in  Satnt-Jacques,  she 
showed,  as  did  her  husband,  the  siJly  pride  of  the  enriched 
mediocrity,    [The  Government  Clerks.    The  Middle  QaaseB.} 

Hinafil  (Julicn),  mn  of  the  preee^hng  couple,  attorney; 
at  rip<t  i-^msiiilen^l  *ihe  furniiy  genius.**  In  1840  he  rom- 
mittcil  »omc  indi«eretions  with  Olynijw*  Cimlinal,  creator  of 
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** Love's  Telegraphy,"  played  at  Mourier's  small  theatre'  on 
the  Boulevard.  His  dissipation  ended  in  a  separation  brou|:fat 
about  by  Julien's  parents,  who  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  actress,  then  become  Madame  C^ri^et.  [The  Middle 
Classes.] 

Minard  (Prudence),  sister  of  the  preceding,  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  F^lix  Gaudissart  towards  the  &id  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign.    [The  Middle  Classes.    Cousin  Pons.] 

Minette,'  vaudeville  actress  on  rue  de  Chartres,  during 
the  Restoration,  died  during  the  first  part  of  the  Second 
Empire,  lawful  wife  of  a  director  of  the  Gaz ;  was  well  knovn 
for  her  brilliancy,  and  was  responsible  for  the  saying  that 
"Time  is  a  great  faster,"  quoted  sometimes  before  Lucien 
de  Rubemprfi  in  1821-22.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at 
Paris.] 

Minorets  (The),  representatives  of  the  well-known  "com- 
pany of  army  contractors,"  in  which  Mademoiselle  Sop^ 
Laguerre's  steward,  who  preceded  Gaubertin  at  Aigues, 
in  Bourgogne,  acquired  a  one-third  share,  after  giving  up 
his  stewardship.  [The  Peasantry.]  The  relatives  of  Madame 
Flavie  Colleville,  daughter  of  a  ballet-dancer,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Galathionne  and,  perhaps,  by  the  contractor. 
Du  Bourguier,  were  connected  with  the  Minorets,  probably 
the  army  contractor  Minorets.     [The  Government  Clerks.] 

Minoret  (Doctor  Denis),  born  in  Nemours  in  1746,  had 
the  support  of  Dupont,  deputy  to  the  States-General  in 
1789,  who  was  his  fellow-citizen;  he  was  intimate  with  the 
Abb^  Morellet,  also  the  pupil  of  Roucllc  the  chemist,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Diderot's  friend,  Bordeu,  by  means  of 
whom,  or  his  friends,  he  gained  a  large  practice.  Denis 
Minoret  invented  the  Lelidvre  balm,  became  an  acquaintance 
and  protector  of  Robespierre,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  harpsichordist,  Valentin  Mirouet,  died  suddenly, 

1  Thin  theatre  wan  built  in  1831  on  the  1k>ulevard  du  Temple,  where  the  first  Am- 
hiKU  hA<l  lM>cn  nituated;  it  wiia  afterwanis  inovivl  to  No.  40.  ru(«  de  Bondy.  Deean- 
»>er  3().  \HfyJ 

s  Minetfe  married  M.  Marmierite;  lUie  hved  in  Parin  durins  the  laM  >-eAr*  of  hm 
life  in  the  larftr  house  at  the  comer  of  rue  Saint  (jieorKee  and  rue  iVuvence. 
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aoon  after  the  execution  of  Madame  Roland.  The  Empire, 
like  the  former  governnicnU,  recompensietl  Minoret's  ability^ 
and  he  became  consul  tiirg  physician  to  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty,  in  I8O0,  chief  hospital  physician,  officer  of 
the  Ix-gliin  of  Honor^  ehe%-alie.r  of  SaLnt-MicheJ,  and  member 
of  the  Institute.  Upon  withdrawing  to  Nemours,  January, 
1815,  ho  lived  there  in  eompany  with  his  ward,  Ursule  Mirouet^ 
daughter  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Miroiiet,  later  Madame 
Savinien  de  Portend  ii^re»  a  girl  whom  he  had  taken  rare 
of  since  she  had  become  an  orphan.  Ae  she  was  the  living 
image  of  the  late  Madiime  Denis  Minoret,  he  loved  her  m 
dtnotedly  that  his  lawful  heirs,  Minoret-Le\Taiilt,  Maasin, 
^Drt^midre,  "fearing  that  they  would  lose  a  large  inheritanee, 
mistreated  the  adopted  child.  Doctor  Minoret,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  worried  over  their  plotting,  saw  Bouvard,  a 
fellow- Parisian  w^th  whom  he  had  formerly  asHoriatcd, 
And  through  his  influence  interested  himself  greatly  in  the 
mibjeet  of  magnetism.  In  ISSo,  surrounded  by  some  of  his 
nearest  relatives,  Minoret  died  at  an  ad\  anced  age»  having 
t>een  converted  from  the  philv>5ophy  of  Voltaire  through 
the  influence  of  Ursule,  whom  he  remembered  substantially 
in  his  will.    [Ur^ule  Mirouet.] 

HCnoret-LeTmiilt  (Francois),  son  of  the  oldest  brother  of 
the  prf^cfniing,  and  his  nearest  heir,  born  in  1769,  stnmg  but 
unwuth  and  illiterate,  had  charge  of  the  pcjst-horses  and 
was  ket^per  uf  the  best  tavern  in  Nemours,  as  a  result  of 
hb  marriage  with  Zdlie  I*cvrault-Cr6mi&re,  an  only  daughter* 
After  the  RevolutifHi  of  1830  he  liccame  deputy-mayor.  As 
principal  heir  to  Doct^jr  Minoret's  estate  he  was  the  bitterest 
prrsecutnr  of  Trsulc  Mirouet,  and  made  way  wnth  the  w^ill 
which  favoreti  the  ytnmg  girl.  Later,  being  compelled  to 
n'store  her  property,  overcome  by  remorse,  and  sorrowing 
for  his  aon,  who  was  the  \l«*iim  of  a  runaway,  and  for  his 
insane  wife,  Frainjois  Minorct-Le\Tai!lt  became  the  faithful 
keeper  of  the  projierty  of  UiHuIe,  who  had  then  becoine 
Madame  Ba\  inicn  cle  Portendu^re,    [Ursule  Mirouit,) 

Huxoret-Levrault    (Madame    Francois),   wife  of  the   pre- 
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ceding,  born  Zdlie  Levrault-Cr^mi^re,  physically  feeble, 
sour  of  countenance  and  action,  harsh,  greedy,  as  illiterate 
as  her  husband,  brought  him  as  dower  half  of  her  maiden 
name  (a  local  tradition)  and  a  first-class  tavern.  She  was,  in 
reaUty,  the  manager  of  the  Nemours  postrhouse.  She  wor- 
shiped her  son  D6sir6,  whose  tragic  death  was  sufficient 
punishment  for  her  avaricious  persecutions  of  Ursule  de 
Portendu^re.  She  died  insane  in  Doctor  Blanche's  spui- 
tarium  in  the  village  of  Passy^  in  1841.    [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Minoret  (D^sir6),  son  of  the  preceding  couple,  bom  in 
1805.  Obtained  a  half  scholarship  in  the  Louis-le-Grand 
lyccum  in  Paris,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Fontanes, 
an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Minoret;  finally  studied  law\  Under 
Goupil's  leadership  he  became  somewhat  dissipated  as  a 
young  man,  and  loved  in  turn  Esther  van  Gobseck  and  Sophie 
Grignault — Florinc — who,  after  declining  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage, became  Madame  Nathan.  D&ir6  Minoret  was  not 
actively  associated  with  his  family  in  the  persecution  of 
Ursule  de  Portendu^re.  The  Revolution  of  1830  was  ad- 
vantageous to  him.  He  took  part  during  the  three  glorious 
days  of  fighting,  received  the  decoration,  and  was  selected 
to  be  deputy  attorney  to  the  king  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
died  as  a  result  of  the  injuries  received  in  a  runaway,  October, 
1836.     [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Mirah  (Jos^pha)  l)orn  in  1814.  Natural  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Jewish  banker,  abandoned  in  Germany,  although 
she  bore  as  a  sign  of  her  identity  an  anagram  of  her  Jewish 
name,  Hiram.  A\Tien  fifteen  years  old  and  a  working  girl 
in  Paris,  she  was  found  out  and  misled  by  C^lestin  Crevel, 
whom  she  left  eventually  for  Hector  Hulot,  a  more  liberal 
man.  The  munificence  of  the  commissary  of  stores  exalted 
her  socially,  and  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  training  her 
voice.  Her  vocal  attainments  established  her  as  a  prima 
donna,  first  at  the  It  aliens,  then  on  rue  le  Peletier.  After 
Hector  Hulot  became  a  bankrupt,  she  abandoned  him  and 
his  house  on  rue  Chauchat,  near  the  Royal  Academy,  where, 

1  Since  1860  a  suburb  of  Tarifi 
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at  different  times,  hml  lived  TuHiaj  Comtewe  du  Bryel  and 
H^loise  Briselout,  The  Due  d'H^roiiville  became  Maflenioi- 
B^Ue  Mirah's  lover.  This  affair  led  to  an  el^ani  recqilion 
on  rue  de  la  ViUe-rEvt^que  to  which  all  Paris  rM*eive<l  invi- 
tatioD.  JfK#pha  had  at  all  times  niaiiy  folknvers.  One  of 
the  Kellers  and  the  Marquis  d'Esgrignoii  made  ffrnkof  ihnu- 
selvea  over  her,  Eugdiie  de  R&stlj^nac,  at  that  time  minister, 
invit^l  her  to  hrs  home,  and  insisted  upon  her  singini?  tlie 
eelebrated  cavatina  from  **La  Muett^."  Tn-egnlar  in  lier 
habits,  whimsiral,  covetous,  intelligent,  and  at  ^\nuf^  good- 
naturett,  Jos^pha  Mirah  gave  stime  prof»f  of  generosity  when 
alie  hol[jetl  the  unfortunate  Hector  niilnt.  for  whom  she 
-"Went  m  far  ^  to  get  Olympe  Grenouville.  She  finally  told 
iladanie  Adeline  Ilulot  of  the  baron'g  hiding-place  on  the 
Paaeage  du  Soleil  in  the  Petite^Pologne  section,  [Coui^in 
Betty,] 

Mirault,  name  of  une  branch  of  the  Bargelon  fimuly, 
merchants  in  liordeaux  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
Bentunes.     [Ijost  Illusion^.] 

Mirbel  (Madame  dc)»  well-known  nnniature-paintrr  from 
1796  to  IS49;  made  succesHively  the  portrait  of  LotiiiM?  de 
Cltaulieu,  given  by  thi.s  young  woman  to  the  Baron  de 
Macnmer,  her  future  husband;  of  Lueien  de  Rubi^mpri^  for 
Ii«ther  Goliscck;  of  Chai*le.H  X.  for  the  Prlnct^KH  of  Cadignan, 
who  hung  it  on  the  wall  of  her  little  salon  on  rue  Minmn^nib 
after  the  Re%^olution  of  IKm,  Tliis  last  picture  bore  the 
inscription*  '*Gi%'en  by  the  King/'  [I^tters^  of  Two  Brides. 
Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.     The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.] 


Mirmi^  (Ursule). 
de) 


(See  Portendu^re,  Victjmteise  S&viiueQ 


Mirou^t  {\'alcntin).  celebrated  harpsichordist  and  instfU- 
ment-maker;  one  of  the  bc^t  known  French  organists:  father- 
In-law  of  Doctor  Minoret:  died  in  1785.  His  bumness  was 
bought  by  Erani.    [Ursule  Miruuet  ] 

Mirou^t  (Jij«*eph).  natural  hi*u  *>f  ihe  preceding  and  l>n>ther- 
In-lftw  of   Dottor  Iirnis  MinorrL     He  was  a  ^iKid  muftician 
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and  of  a  Bohemian  disposition.  He  was  a  regiment  mu- 
sician during  the  wars  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteeith 
and  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  He  passed 
through  Germany,  and  while  there  married  Dinah  Grollman, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Ursule,  later  the  Vicomtease 
de  Portendu^re,  who  had  been  left  a  penniless  orphan  in  her 
early  youth.    [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Mitant  (La),  a  very  poor  woman  of  Conches  in  Bouigogne, 
who  was  condemned  for  having  let  her  cow  graze  on  the  Mont- 
cornet  estate.  In  1823  the  animal  was  seized  by  the  deputy, 
Brunet,  and  his  assistants,  Vermichel  and  Fourchon.  \Jhtt 
Peasantry.'] 

Mitouflet,  old  grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  husband 
of  a  -wealthy  vineyard  proprietress,  kept  the  tavern  Solefl 
d'Or  at  Vouvray  in  Touraine.  After  1830  F^lix  Gaudissart 
lived  there  and  Mitouflet  served  as  his  second  in  a  hannleas 
duel  brought  on  by  a  practical  joke  played  on  the  illustrious 
traveling  salesman,  dupe  of  the  insane  Margaritis.  [Gaudis- 
sart the  Great.] 

Mitouflet,  usher  to  the  minister  of  war  under  Louis  Philippe, 
in  the  time  of  Cottin  de  Wissembourg,  Hulot  d'Ervy  and 
Marneffe.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Mitral,  a  bachelor,  whose  eyes  and  face  were  snuflf-colored, 
a  bailiff  in  Paris  during  the  Restoration,  also  at  the  same  time 
a  money-lender.  He  numbered  among  his  patrons  Molineux 
and  Birotteau.  He  was  invited  to  the  celebrated  ball  given 
in  December,  1818,  by  the  perfumer.  Being  a  maternal  uncle 
of  Isidore  Baudoyer,  connected  in  a  friendly  way  with  Bidault 
— Gigonnet — and  Est  her- Jean  van  Gobseck,  Mitral,  by  their 
good-will,  obtained  his  nephew's  appointment  to  the  TreasuT}-. 
December,  1824.  He  spent  his  time  then  in  Isle-Adam, 
the  Marais  and  the  Saint-Marceau  section,  places  of  residence 
of  his  numerous  family.  In  possession  of  a  fortune,  which 
undoubtedly  would  go  later  to  the  Isidore  Baudoyers,  Mitral 
retired  to  the  Seine-et-Oise  division.  [C68ar  Burotteau. 
Tte  Government  Qerks.] 
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ii  in  1836  a  restaurant-keeper  on  rue  Mitihel-lo* 
Oomte,  Paris,  Z6phirin  Marcas  took  his  dinners  with  him 
at  the  rate  of  nine  sous.    [Z.  Marcfus.] 

HodinicTy  steward  to  Monsieur  de  Watteville;  "governor" 
of  Roiixey,  the  patrimQaial  estate  of  the  WatteviU^,  [Albert 
Savarus.] 

Moinol,  in  1815  mail-carrier  for  the  Chauss^e-d'Antin; 
marriod  and  the  father  of  four  cJuldren;  lived  in  the  fifth 
story  at  11,  rue  des  Tmis-Fr^res^  now  known  m  rue  Taitbout, 
He  innocentlj  exposed  the  address  of  Paquita  Vald^  to 
I^urent,  a  servant  of  Marsay,  who  artfully  tried  to  obtain 
it  for  him*  "My  name,"  said  the  mail^carrier  t<j  the  servant, 
"m  \mtten  just  like  Mmtwau  (sparrow)— M-o-i*n-<>-t," 
"Certainly/'  replied  Laurent.     [Jhe  Tbirteeti] 

Holse,  Jcw^,  who  was  formerly  a  leader  of  the  rouleurs  in 
the  South.  His  \\4fe,  La  Gonorc,  was  a  widow  in  1830. 
[Seenes  from  a  Ojturtcsan's  Life-] 

Moise^  a  Troyes  musician,  whom  Madame  Beauvisage 
thought  of  employing  in  1839  as  the  instructor  of  her  daughter, 
C^cile,  at  Areis-siir-Aulje*    [The  McmlxT  for  Arcis.] 

Holiaeus  (Jean-Baptiste),  Parismn  landlord,  miserly  and 
eelfish.  Mesdames  Crochard  lived  in  one  of  his  houses  between 
rue  du  Toumiquet-Salnt-Jean  and  me  la  Tixeranderie, 
in  1815.  Mesdames  Leseipieur  de  Rouville  and  Hippolyte 
Sehinner  m^ere  also  his  tenants,  at  about  the  same  time^ 
on  rue  de  Sur^ne.  Jean-Baptiste  KfoUneux  lived  on  Corn^ 
Batave  during  the  first  part  of  Louis  XYUL's  reign.  He 
then  owned  the  house  next  to  C^sar  Bimtteau*a  shop  on  nie 
Saint-Honor^.  Molineux  was  one  of  the  many  guesta  preterit 
at  the  famous  ball  of  December  17,  1S18,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  the  annoying  assignee  eonneeted  witii  the  per- 
fumer's failure*  [A  Second  Home.  The  Purse*  O&ar  Bi- 
ro tteau.] 

Hollotf  tbrouch  the  Influenre  of  his  wife  Sophiep  appointed 
clerk  to  the  jiLHtiee  of  the  jieace  at  Arda-sur-Aube;  often 
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Tisht&L  Kiiusmt   l^lflrkoL.  snd  ficv  aX   her  home  Goulard^ 
Bejij^iswi..  GirueL.  ^ud  Berticiol.    [Tbe  Member  for  Arcis.] 


Idnaamt  Snpint .,  "wife  ca  tiie  pneoeding,  a  paying, 
jrskdsis  vnmaa^  ^vriir.  Ssdrbed  facfB^  S^^ntly  over  Maxiine 
df-  TTsiLf*?  curinc  Tbe  {^ertanl  cin^Mugn  in  the  divisioD 
ct    Arci?-F-jr-Aijrif.  ApciL  1S39.    [Tbe   llember   for  Arcis.] 

MoHoc  ZiTEisFLiiif  ,  dsQcbter  of  tbe  preceding  eouple, 
vife.  in  l^f»,  A  yoTzic  pri  of  miinagnisle  age.  [The  Membff 
fee  Ard*.] 

Moogcnod,  r^iTL  ir  17€4;  son  of  a  grand  council  attorney, 
T\  ":.'■:*  lef:  lin.  ilt  i:jc*nrae  c»f  five  or  sax  thousand.  Becoming 
It&r.V^pt  CTzinr  tbe  EfToihrtaon,  be  became  first  a  cleric 
Tr::r.  Fueofri;  Alain,  nodcr  Bordin.  tbe  solicitor.  He  was 
i:ri>^.:^r'Pfs:iiI  in  5*?v€Ta!  rentures:  as  a  journalist  ^ith  the 
-Seniineiif  .*'  5::an«i  c«- built  up  by  him;  as  a  musical  composer 
T^-iih  the  •  TVrnTiecs/'  an  op6ra-comique  pven  in  1798  at  the 
Feyiau  Tht^ire,^  IDs  marriage  and  the  family  expenses 
artendan:  nendered  bis  financial  ci>ndition  more  and  more 
enil^arrsts&ir.g.  McnireiiiKi  had  lent  money  to  Fr6d6ic 
Alain.  S"-^  ihi:  l.i  r:lzh\  l>e  present  at  the  opening  performance 
oi  ihe  "ManiiTo  Jo  Fkan-."'  He  bi»rrowcd,  in  turn,  from  Alain 
a  s^im  of  m-^^ney  which  he  was  unable  to  return  at  the  time 
aCTced.  He  sei  out  thereuptm  for  Ammca,  made  a  fortune, 
returned  January'.  ISlo.  and  reimbursed  Alain.  From  this 
time  dates  the  opening  of  the  celebrated  Parisian  banking- 
house  of  MongeniHl  v\:  Co.  The  firm-name  changed  to 
Mongenixi  «fc  Son.  and  then  to  Mongenod  Brothers.  In  1819 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  perfumer,  Cesar  Birotteau,  having  taken 
place,  Mongenod  became  personally  interested  at  the  Bourse,* 
in  the  affair,  negotiating  with  merchants  and  discoimters. 
Mongenod  died  in  1827.  pThe  Seamy  Side  of  History. 
C&ar  Birotteau.] 

Mongenod    (Madame   Charlotte),   wife   of   the   preceding, 

^  The  Feydau  theatre,  with  its  dependencies  on  the  thoroujrhfare  of   the  same 
name,  existed  in  Paris  until  1826  on  the  site  now  taken  by  the  me  de  la  Bourse. 

*  The  Bourse  temporarily  occupied  a  building  on  rue  Feydau.  while  tbe  present 
'-  building. 
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in  the  year  1798  bom  up  bravely  under  her  poverty,  txen 
ctelling  her  fmir  fur  twelve  francs  that  her  family  might  have 
hrea*i.  Wealthy,  and  a  mclow  after  1827,  Madame  Mongrnod 
rcmaincxl  the  chief  adviser  and  support  nf  the  bank,  Ofwratetl 
in  Paris  on  rue  de  la  Victoire,  hy  her  two  sous,  Fr6d^ric  aiid 
I^iuk,    [The  Seamy  Side  at  History,] 

HoQgeuod  (Fr^ddi'ir),  eldest  of  the  preceding  couple's 
three  children,  received  frf>m  his  thankful  parents  the  given 
name  of  M.  Alain  and  ^)ccame,  aft^er  1827,  the  head  of  Im 

father's  banking-house  on  rue  de  la  Vietoire.  His  honesty 
is  sho\'iTi  hy  the  character  of  his  patrons,  among  wiioin 
were  the  Marquis  d'Espard,  Clmrles  Mignon  de  la  Baetie, 
the  Baronne  de  la  Chanterie  and  Godefroid.  [The  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy-     The  Seamy  Side  of  History,] 

Moogeuod  (T.oniB),  younger  brother  of  the  preceding?,  with 
wh(vin  he  had  Inidnc^  association  on  rue  de  la  Victoire,  wliere 
he  waa  receiving  the  prudent  mlviee  of  his  mother,  Matiame  * 
Charlotte  Mongentid,  when  tlodefroid  visited  him  in  1S36, 
[Ttiu  Seam\*  Side  of  Histor),] 

MougencNl  (Mademoiselle),  daughter  of  P'rM^ric  and  Cliar- 
lotte  Mongenod,  bom  in  1790;  she  was  oflFered  in  marriage, 
Jarmar>%  1816»  to  Fr^^rlc  Ainin,  who  would  not  accept  this 
Itiken  of  gratitude  from  the  wealthy  Mongenods.  Matle- 
moiselle  Mongcnod  marrieil  tlie  Vicomte  de  Fontaine.  [Tlie 
Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Moaistroi,  native  of  Auvergne,  a  Parki&n  bn»ki^,  towanb 
tlie  last  years  of  Louis  Philipi>e's  reign^  successively  on  rue 
de  Lappe  and  tlie  new  Beaumnrchais  lM»uU*ranL  He  was 
one  of  the  p'  in  the  curio  business,  along  wilh  the 

PopinotSp  Pot  I  ;  the  U^inonenctiH.    This  kind  of  busi- 

ness afterw^ards  dcvelopeil  enormously,    [Cousin  Pons*  ] 

Moutauraii  {Marquis  Alphonse  de),  was,  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  eentur}*,  connected  with  ne^u-ly  all  of  tho 
welbknown  Rf>yalist  intrigiies  in  Franre  antJ  elsewhere. 
He  frei|UcntK'  viwite<l,  along  with  Flamet  tie  la  Bniardii^rennd 
the  Ciimle  de  Fontaine^  the  home  of  Ktigon,  the  ijerfumer* 
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T^aii  T3&  grjuraaur  •!£  cae  -^Boie  des  BoeeB,"  fr(»n  which 
T^Hir  Dirzi  :ae  Soyaioc  &xpesgiamAmte  betnietai  the  West 
jOiL  Zics.  Tju  ^'jiing.  txi  naw  facm  «l  Versailles,  Alphoose 
in  HiinnmryT  iuai  mc  '^ciu  coortij  manners  for  which 
^■Mi^nin.  Jtihismir.  Cosclj.  joii  iu  maav  others  were  notai.** 
His  jtmi"trTi:a  T^tt^  inctangiett.  Towards  the  autumn  of 
I^i«J  -le  iscwiiil:-  ^Ecniciiaaec  hmself.  His  attractive 
iccesmu:!*.  j^  jrnxczL  jnd  a  aiinoed  gallantry  and  aih 
tuirrrar:'' *an?i5g.  nriiis^i;  %nrn  ti>  die  sodce  of  Louis  XVUI^ 
•vie  inrcmrel  iim.  irv^racr  cf  Bretagne,  Normandie, 
ILLna  sad  JLa^cii.  Tthiit  tjre  same  of  Garsy  having  become 
^jmnnunn?  :f  'ne  C&enaQSw  in  September,  the  marquis 
rjEuBtEcsei  taaiLjr  aaasTadkJCifnyc  the  Bhies  on  the  plateau 
•c  Li  riterjii*.  inLA  ex^mis  twcaeeu  FougiireSy  Sk^- 
":i>rtf.  .izii  Zrtzee.  KiTvnme.  Madame  du  Gua  did  not 
j'tfc'^  lizTL  :rr?!i  t&mx.  Vgrn^nse  de  Montauran  sou^t  the 
i^wni  :c  Xaii^ini.ffieue  cTTseiLes^  after  leaving  this,  the  last 
3iiscr«s  :£  Cb»r«w.  Ne^rsriheles^  he  fdl  in  love  with 
Ksne  Of  V^nrjecfL  o^e  ^y.  wt!e  had  entered  Bretagne  with 
":!:•?  tHcrnrs??  L=  :<? n-rxc  oc  ti<&rmog  him  to  the  Blues.  He 
n^irrjec  Vr  In  r^f^ar^rr*?.  be:  itji  Republicans  murdered  him 
a:i«I  ii«  Trifi  i  tVtt  b:cir^  ir:cr  their  marriage.    [Cesar  Birot- 

XoDtasran  Marquie  Alrcocse  de),  wife  of  the  preceding; 
rcr:i  SLirle-Xichill^e  de  Vem^cil  a:  La  Chantme  near  Alen- 
i;c-.  r^r^inl  i4jzh:er  .:  MsJtr.ioLfeile  Blanche  de  Casteran, 
wb?  TTk?  arce?s  •::  N-^trv-rhir.:e  de  Seei  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  az>i  zz  M:Tor-Ar.-A:tV.  Duo  de  Vemeuil,  who  owned  her 
ani  ler:  h-:r  an  inhen:ar.c\\  at  the  expense  of  her  legitimate 
b!\:her.  A  la^rsu::  KtTvwn  brother  and  sister  resulted. 
MirIe-Xa:h:iI:o  lived  then  \^ith  her  guardian,  the  Marshal 
Dv..*  do  Len.-^notvjr:,  ar*d  was  supposed  to  he  his  mistress. 
Ai'iT  vaiiuy  tning  to  bring  him  to  the  point  of  marriage 
sht:  was  cast  off  by  him.  She  passeil  through  divers  political 
and  social  paths  during  the  Revolutionar}-  period.  After 
having  shone  in  a>urt  circles  she  had  Danton  for  a  lover. 
Ihirine  the  autumn  of  1799  Foiich^  hired  Marie  de  Vemeuil 
to  betray  Alphonae  de  Montauran,  but  the  lo\'ely  spy  and 
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tie  chief  of  the  Chouans  fell  in  love  mth  each  other  They 
were  uuited  in  niarriage  a  few  hours  before  thoir  death  to- 
wards the  end  of  that  year,  1799,  in  whkh  Jacobites  and 
Chouans  fought  on  Bretagne  soil.  Madame  de  Montauran 
w  as  attired  in  her  husband's  clothes  when  a  Republican  buUet 
killed  her.    [The Chouans] 

Hootauran  (Marquis  de),  younger  brother  of  .^phoni^c  de 
Montauran,  was  in  Loodonj  in  1799^  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Itulot  containing  Alphonsc's  last  wisht^, 
Montauran  coDiplicM:l  with  them;  returned  to  Trance,  but 
did  not  fight  against  his  cou^t^)^  He  kept  his  wealth 
through  the  interv^ention  of  Colonel  ITulot  and  finally  servcil 
the  Bourbons  in  the  gendarmerie,  where  he  him.self  became  a 
ct^lond*  Wlien  Ix>uis  Philippe  c^me  to  tlie  throne,  Mantaurau 
believed  an  absolute  retirement  nec4a5j?ary.  Vnder  tlie  name 
of  M.  Nic4>las,  he  became  one  of  the  Brothers  of  Con&olation, 
who  met  in  Madame  de  la  Chanterie's  home  on  rue  Clia- 
noinesse.  He  saved  M.  Auguste  de  Mergi  frum  being  pn^se- 
cutcd.  In  1S41  Montauran  was  seen  on  rue  du  Montparnu8s^, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  the  elder  Hulot.  (The 
Chouans*    The  Seamy  Side  of  Histor>%    Cousin  Betty.] 

Hontbauron  (Marquise  de),  Raphael  de  Valentin's  aunt^ 
died  on  the  scaffold  during  the  Revolution.    [The  Magic 

Skin.] 

Montcomet  (Mar^chal,  Comte  de),  Grantl  Ooes  of  tlie 
legion  of  Honor,  Commander  of  Satnt-r/>ui5,  bom  in  1774, 
Sim  of  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  Faub<iurg  Saint-Ant^iine, 
"child  of  Paris,"  mingled  in  almost  all  of  the  wars  in  the 
Utter  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries*  He  conunanded  in  Spain  and  in  Pomerania, 
and  was  colonel  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Imperial  Guarib  He 
took  the  place  of  his  friend,  Martial  de  la  liochtvHugnn  in 
the  affections  of  Madame  de  Vaudremont.  The  Comte  de 
Montcomct  was  in  intimate  relations  with  Maflame  or  Matle- 
mniscUe  Fortin,  mother  of  Valerie  CreveU  TowanU  1815, 
Montconiet  bought,  for  about  a  huntircd  thousand  francs, 
Aigucs,  Sophie  Lagucrre's  old  estate,  gituatiil  Utweeu 
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CJonches  aiul  Blangy,  near  Soulanges  and  Ville-aux-ray€«. 
The  Restoration  allured  him.  He  wished  to  have  his  origiu 
overlooked,  to  gain  position  under  the  new  r^ime,  to  efface 
all  memor>'  of  the  expressive  nick-name  received  from  the 
Bourgogne  peasantry,  who  called  him  the  "Upholsterer." 
In  the  early  part  of  1819  he  married  Virginie  de  Trois\ille. 
His  property,  increased  by  an  income  of  sixty  thousand 
francs,  allowed  him  to  live  in  state.  In  winter  he  occupied 
his  beautiful  Parisian  mansion  on  rue  Neuve-des-Mathurins, 
now  called  rue  des  Mathurins,  and  visited  many  places, 
especially  the  homes  of  Raoul  Nathan  and  of  Esther  Gobseck. 
During  the  summer  the  count,  then  mayor  of  Blang>',  lived 
at  Aigues.  His  unpopularity  and  the  hatred  of  the  Gau- 
bertins,  Rigous,  Sibilets,  Soudrys,  Tonsards,  and  Fourchons 
rendered  his  sojourn  there  unbearable,  and  he  decided  to 
dispose  of  the  estate.  Montcomet,  although  of  x-iolent  dis- 
position and  weak  character,  could  not  avoid  being  a  sub- 
ordinate in  his  own  family.  The  monarchy  of  1830  over- 
whelmed Montcornet,  then  lieutenant-general  unattached, 
with  gifts,  and  gave  a  division  of  the  army  into  his  command. 
The  count,  now  become  marshal,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Vaudeville.^  Montcornet  died  in  1837.  He  never 
acknowledged  his  daughter,  Valerie  Crevel,  and  left  her 
nothing.  He  is  probably  buried  in  P5re-Lachaise  cemetery, 
where  a  monument  was  to  be  raised  for  him  under  W.  Stein- 
bock^s  supervision.  Mar^chal  de  Montcomet's  motto  was: 
"Sound  the  Charge."  [Domestic  Peace.  Lost  Illusions. 
A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.  Scenes  from  a  Cour- 
tesan^s  Life.  The  Peasantry.  A  Man  of  Business.  Cousin 
Betty.] 

Montcomet  (Comtesse  de.)     (See  Blondet,  Madame  Emile.) 

Montefiore,  Italian  of  the  celebrated  Milanese  family  of 
Montefiore,  commissary  in  the  Sixth  of  the  line  under  the 
Empire;  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  anny;  marquis,  but 
unable  under  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  use  his 

*  A  Parisian  theatre,  dituateil  until  IS.'IS  on  rue  de  Chartrea.  Rue  de  Chartret. 
which  also  <li8an(>eare(l.  although  later,  was  located  between  the  PaUia-RojtJ 
square  and  the  Plaoe  da  Carrousel 
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titlf*.  Tiimvvii  b\  hL^  disposition  into  the  *' mould  of  the 
Uizzio»v"  he  biin'ly  escai>ecl  Ijeing  assa^stJiatad  in  1808  in  the 
city  t)f  Tarragone  by  La  Marana,  who  surpri^etl  him  in 
coni|)aiiy  with  her  daughter^  Juana-Pepioi-Maria  de  Maiuiiti, 
afterwards  Francis  Diard's  wife.  Lat^,  Monteiiore  himself 
marneiJ  a  celebrated  Englishwoman,  In  1823  he  was  killed 
-^fmd  j>lundercMl  la  a  deserted  alle}^  in  Bordeaux  by  Diard*  who 
•uund  hbi,  after  being  away  many  years,  in  a  gambling-house 
al  a  watenrig*place,     [The  Mar  an  as.] 

Months  de  Montejanos  {Barf>n),  a  rit-h  Brazilian  of  wild 
and  primitive  (lispiftition;  towards  1840,  when  very  young, 
wan  one  <jf  the  first  lovers  of  Valerie  Fortiii,  who  became  in 
tuni  Madame  Mameffe  and  Madanie  C^lestin  Crevel,  He 
eaw  her  again  at  the  Faubourg  Saint-Gcmiain  and  at  the 
Plaeeor  Pkt4  des  Italiens,  and  had  occasion  for  being  en- 
vi(jua  of  HeeU^r  Hulot,  W.  Sleinljock  and  still  others.  He 
liad  revenge  on  his  mistress  by  communieating  to  her  a 
mysterious  disease  fr^>m  which  she  died  in  the  same  manner 
as  C^lestin  Crevel    [Cousin  Betty  J 

Mantpersan  (Comte  de),  nephew  of  a  canon  of  Saiatr 
Denb,  ujKm  whom  he  called  frequently;  an  aspiring  rustic, 
grown  sour  on  account  of  disappointment  and  deceit;  mar- 
ried* and  heatl  of  a  family.  At  tlie  bepnning  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  owned  the  Ch&teau  de  Montpersan,  eight  leagues  from 

[oulina  in  AUier,  where  he  lived*  In  1819  he  recseived  a  call 
tfom  a  young  stranger  who  came  to  inform  him  of  the  death 
of  Madame  de  Montpersan^s  lover,     [The  Menage.] 

Montpersan  (Comt^^^se  Juliette  de)^  wife  of  the  precetling^ 
born  alxKit  1781,  livi'd  at  Montpersan  with  her  family,  and 
while  there  learned  from  her  lover's  fellow-traveler  of  tlie 
former's  death  as  a  result  of  an  overturned  carriage.  The 
cotintess  rewardwi  the  messenger  of  misfortune  in  a  delicate 
manner.    [The  Message.] 

Montpersan  (Mademoiselle  de),  daughter  of  the  preee<ring 
r*niplf%  wiLH  hut  tt  fhild  when  the  sorrowful  ne^^"^  arrived 
which  C4iu^*d  her   njtiiher   to   leave   the   taUe.    The  childi 
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thinking  only  of  the  comieal  side  of  affairs,  remarked 
upon  her  lather's  gluttony,  suggesting  that  the  oounteaB" 
abrupt  departure  had  allowed  him  to  break  the  rules  <tf  diet 
imposed  by  her  presence.    [The  Message.] 

Montiiieau  (C^neral  Marquis  de),  father  of  Armand  de 
Montriveau.  Although  a  knighted  chevalier,  he  continued 
to  hold  t&st  to  the  exalted  manners  of  Bourgogne,  and  scorned 
the  opp^^rtimities  which  rank  and  wealth  had  offered  in  his 
birth.  Bein^  an  encydopeedist  and  "one  of  those  already 
meatK>neil  who  served  the  Republic  nobly/'  Montriveau 
was  killed  at  Xovi  near  Joubert*s  i»de.    [The  Thirteen.] 

Mootrman  (Comte  de\  paternal  tmde  of  Armand  de 
Montriveau.  Corpulent,  and  fond  of  oysters.  Unlike  his 
Wvnher  he  €i[nigrated.  and  in  his  exile  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  by  the  Dulmen  branch  of  the  Rivaudoiilts  of 
Arsohoot,  a  family  with  which  he  had  some  rdationship. 
Ho  diixl  at  St.  Pet«sburg.    [The  Thirteen.] 

Mootriveau  ^iVn^ral  Marquis  Armand  de),  nephew  of  the 
preivvling  and  wily  son  of  G^n^ral  de  Montriveau.  As 
a  penniless  orphan  he  was  Altered  by  Bonaparte  in  the  school 
of  Chalons.  He  went  into  the  artillerj-  sendee,  and  took 
part  in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  Empire,  among  others  that 
in  Ru^ia.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  received  many 
serious  wv>unds,  being  then  a  colonel  in  the  Guard.  Montriveau 
p>asscil  the  first  three  years  of  the  Restoration  far  away  from 
Eun>pe.  He  wisheii  to  explore  the  upper  sections  of  Egj^pt, 
and  Central  Africa.  After  being  made  a  slave  by  savages 
he  escapeil  fn^m  their  hands  by  a  lx>ld  ruse  and  returned  to 
Paris,  whore  ho  livotl  on  rue  do  Seine  near  the  Chamber  of 
Poors.  Despite  his  jxn'orty  and  lack  of  ambition  and  in- 
fluential friends,  ho  w:is  stx>n  promoted  to  a  general's  position. 
His  association  with  Tlio  Tliirtoen,  a  powerful  and  secret 
band  of  men,  who  countixl  among  their  members  RonqueroUes, 
Marsay  and  Bourignanl.  pn)bably  brought  him  this  un- 
soliciteil  favor.  This  same  froonias<»nr>'  aided  Montriveau 
in  his  dt»sire  to  have  revenge  on  Antoinette  de  Langeais  for  her 
delicate  flirtation;  also  later,  wlion  still  feeling  for  her  the 
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ae  passion,  he  seized  her  body  from  tiie  Spanish  Car- 
[ieUt€8.  About  the  same  time  the  general  met,  at  Madame 
le  Beaus^aat's,  Rastignac,  just  come  to  Fans,  and  told  him 
ibout  Anastasie  de  Restaud.    Towards  tfie  end  of  1821,  the 

eneral  met  Meadames  d^Esp^ird  and  de  Bargeton,  who  were 

c*nding  the  evening  at  the  Op^ra.  Montriveau  was  the 
iving  picture  of  Meber,  and  in  a  kind  of  tragic  way  became  a 
ft^idower  by  Antoinette  de  Langeais.  Having  become  cele- 
brated for  a  long  journey  fraught  with  adventures,  he  was  the 
l^ocial  lion  at  the  time  he  ran  across  a  companion  of  liis  Egyp- 
travelB,  Si^cte  du  ChAtelet.     Bef<jre  a  select  audience  of 

tistfl  and  noblemen,  gathered  during  the  first  yeai^a  of  the 
^n  of  Loms  Philippe  at  the  home  of  Mademoiselle  dcs 
Touches^  he  told  how  he  had  unwittingly  been  responmble 
for  the  vengeance  taken  by  the  husband  of  a  certain  Rosina, 
luring  the  time  of  the  Imperial  wars.  Mnntriveau,  now  ad- 
litted  to  the  peerage,  waa  in  command  of  a  dcpartmejat. 
U  this  time,  having  become  unfaithful  to  the  memor}^  of 

atoinettc  de  Langcais,  he  became  enamoret!  of  Madame 

DgroUj  born  Bathilde  de  ChargelH)euf,  who  liopetl  soon  to 
Sring  about  their  marriage*  In  1S39,  in  companj^  with  M, 
ie  Ronquerolles,  he  became  second  to  the  Due  de  Rh^tor^, 
elder  brother  of  Ijouise  de  Chaulieu,  in  his  duel  with  Doriange* 
Sallenauve,  brought  about  l>oeause  of  Marie  Gaston,    [The 

irteen.  Father  Goriot.  Lost  Illusions*  A  Distinguished 
>\incial  at  Paris.    Another  Study  of  Woman.    Pierrette, 

he  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Homad,  formerly  a  clerk  in   Barbet^s  publishing-hoiise, 
in  IS^^S  t>eeame  a  partner;  aliing  witli  M^'tivier  Iri^xl  to  take 
i vantage  of  Baron  tie  Bourlac,  authtrr  of   **The  Spirit  of 
oderD  Law,"    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Moreau,  born  Ln  1772;  son  of  a  follower  of  Danton,  pm- 

jrour-syndic  at  Versailles  during  the  Revolutii>u ;  was  Madiune 

Sapart*s  dcvotc?d   lover »   and   remained  faithful   almost   all 

lie  rest  of  his  life,    Aftt*r  a  ver>"  adventurous  lift*  Moreau, 

^ut  J 805,  became  manager  of  the  Pre^k^s  e^^tate,  s^ituat^nl 

the  valley  of  the  Oise,  which   was  the  property    of  the 
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Cciste  <ie  Seriiv.  He  married  Estdle,  maid  of  Lfontise 
de  Serlr.\  ;uxd  had  by  her  three  ehOdicn.  After  serring 
^  maoae^r  of  the  estate  for  sevoiteen  years,  he  gave  up  his 
podtaoc  when  his  di^Mxiest  dealings  with  Lfger  ^-ere  ex- 
poiseii  by  Reybert.  and  rettred  a  wealthy  man.  A  siUy 
deed  of  h^  gcK^socu  Oscar  Hifison,  was,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  cause  of  hk  dtani^al  from  his  position  at  Presles. 
Moreaa  actained  a  lofty  position  under  Louis  Philippe, 
haviEc  growB  wealthy  through  real-estate,  and  be<^e 
the  fatfcerHib4aw  of  Ccwistant-CxT-Melchior  de  Canalis. 
At  lj5t  he  became  a  prominent  deputy  of  the  Centre  under 
the  nazie  of  Moreau  of  the  Cfee.    [A  Start  in  life.] 


^Madame  Estde),  fair-skinned  wife  of  the  pre- 
cedirac.  bom  of  lowly  origin  at  Saint-Lfd,  became  maid  to 
Lev^uiin.e  de  Serixy.  Her  fortune  made,  she  became  over- 
bearing and  received  Oscar  Husson,  son  of  Madame  Gai^rt 
by  her  first  husband,  with  unconcealed  coldness.  She  bought 
the  flowers  for  her  coiflfure  from  Nattier,  and,  wearing  stime 
of  them,  she  was  seen,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  by  Joseph 
Bridau  and  Leon  de  La^^,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Paris 
to  do  some  decoratiusr  in  the  chateau  at  Serirv.  [A  Start  in 
Life.] 

Korean  (Jacques'^,  eldest  of  the  preceding  couple's  three 
chiKirv^n.  was  the  agent  between  his  mother  and  Oscar  Husson 
at  Presles.    [A  Start  in  Life.] 

Korean,  the  best  upholsterer  in  Alen^n,  me  de  la  Porte- 
de-Seoz.  near  the  church:  in  1S16  furnished  Madame  ihi 
Rnisquier.  then  Mailenioisollo  Ri^se  Connon,  the  artirk^ 
of  furniture  nuuie  nei*essar>'  by  M.  de  Trois\-ille's  unlookeii- 
for  arrival  at  her  home  on  his  return  from  Russia.  [Jealousieir 
of  a  Count r}'  Town.] 

Koreau,  an  aged  workman  at  Dauphin^,  uncle  of  little 
Jac(juos  O^las,  lived,  during  the  Restoration,  in  poverty 
and  resignation,  with  his  wife,  in  the  village  near  (irenolJe — 
a  place  which  was  completely  cliangt^l  by  lX>ctor  Bonassis. 
[Tin-  Country  l>>ctor.] 
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Moreau-Malvin,  ''a  prominent  butclierj**  died  nl         ' "  il 
H  i s  I  >L^aA i til  u)  l«j  r i ib  o f  vv  1 1 i  le  in arbl o  i  jrnanien ts  rue  d ir'  i  u 

Lefebvre  at  P^re-Lacliaise,  near  the  burial-place  of  Ma<ian\e 
Jiilcs  Ilegmarets  and  Mademoiselle  Raucourt  of  the  ComMie- 
Franpaise.    [Tlje  Thirteen .] 

MonUon  (P^rc),  a   priest,  who   had    charge,    for    mme 
me  under  the  Empire,  of  Gabriel  Cla^*   eaxly  edueiition« 
[The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.] 

Monn  (Ijx),  a  very  poor  old  woman  who  reared  La  Fosseuse^ 

an  orplian,  in  a  kindly  manner,  in  a  maTket4own  near  Gren- 
oble, but  who  gave  her  some  raps  on  the  fingers  with  her 
spoon  when  the  child  was  too  qulek  in  taking  soup  frtira 
the  common  fKimnger,  La  Morin  tille<l  the  soil  like  a  man, 
and  munrnire*!  frequently  at  the  miserable  pallet  on  which  she 
and  I^a  Fosseuse  slept,    [The  Country  Doctor,) 

Uoiin   (Jcanne-Marie-Vict*iirc  Tarin,  veuve) ^  a^eused  of 

^'ing  to  obtain  money  by  forging  Bignaturee  to  pmmiBsory- 
nat«3,  also  of  the  attempted  af^assination  of  Sieur  liagoul- 
lean ;  condenmed  by  tlie  Court  of  Ak^izc  at  Paris  on  January 
11,  1812,  to  twenty  vcarB  of  hard  laton  The  elder  Poiret, 
a  man  who  never  thought  indepcridently,  waa  a  witnejvs  for 
the  defence,  and  often  thought  of  the  triab  The  widow 
Morin,  born  at  Pont-sur-Seine,  Aube,  was  a  felhiw-eountry- 
^ln^^man  of  Poirc^t,  who  was  Imni  at  Troves.  [I'athcr  Gofiot/] 
*^Iany  extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  items  publi&htd 
about  this  criminal  case. 

^K  Morisson,  an  inventor  of  purjrative  pills,  which  were 
^Knitated  by  Doctor  Foulain,  physician  to  Pons  and  the  Cil*ot», 
^^^en,  m  a  tK»ginner,  he  wished  to  make  hia  fortune  rapidly. 
^^Pf^tniBiii  Pons.] 

Mortsauf  (Comt^  do),  head  of  a  Touraine  fiimlly,  which 
ftitl  to  an  ancestor  of  I^ouis  XL's  reign — a  man  v\  ho  had 
Bcapotl  the  gibljet — h^  fortune,  coat-of-arms  atnl  position, 
he  CO  unt  ss  as  the  in  caniat  1  on  of  the  *  'refugee,"  Exiled,  either 
rillingly  or  muvilhngly,  his  hanislrnn^nt  made  him  weak  of 
atnd  and  bod  v.    He  married  Blaiiche-Uenriette  dc  Lenoo- 
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court,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Jacques  and  Haddanei 
On  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  breveted  fidd- 
marshal,  but  did  not  leave  Gochegourde,  a  castle  lm>ugbt 
to  him  in  his  wife's  dowry  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tndre  and  the  Cher.    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Mortsauf  (Comtesse  de)/  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom 
Blanche-Henriette  de  Lenoncourt,  of  the  **  house  of  Lenon- 
court-Givry,  fast  becoming  extinct, "  towards  the  first  years 
of  the  Restoration ;  was  bom  after  the  death  of  three  brothers, 
and  thus  had  a  sorrowful  childhood  and  youth;  found  a  good 
foster-mother  in  her  aunt,  a  Blamont-Chauvry;  and  when 
married  found  her  chief  pleasure  in  the  care  of  her  childraL 
This  feeling  gave  her  the  power  to  repress  the  love  whidi 
she  felt  for  F^lix  de  Vandenesse,  but  the  effort  wluch  this 
hard  struggle  caused  her  brought  on  a  severe  stomach  disease 
of  which  she  died  in  1820.    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Mortsauf  (Jacques  de),  elder  child  of  the  preceding  couple, 
pupil  of  Dominis,  most  delicate  member  of  the  family,  died 
prematurely.  With  his  death  the  line  of  Lenoncourt-Grvrys 
proper  passed  away,  for  he  would  have  been  their  heir.  [The 
LUy  of  the  Valley.] 

Mortsauf  (Madeleine  de),  sister  of  the  preceding;  after  her 
mother's  death  she  would  not  receive  Y&ix  de  Vandenesse, 
who  had  been  Madame  de  Mortsauf's  lover.  She  became  in 
time  Duchesse  de  Leoncourt-Givry  (see  that  name).  [The 
Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Mouche,  bom  in  1811,  illegitimate  son  of  one  of  Fourchon's 
natural  daughters  and  a  soldier  who  died  in  Russia;  was  given 
a  home,  when  an  orphan,  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 
whom  he  aided  sometimes  as  ropemaker's  apprentice.  About 
1823,  in  the  district  of  Vilk^aux-Fayes,  Bourgogne,  he  profited 
by  the  credulity  of  the  strangers  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
teach  the  art  of  hunting  otter,  Mouche's  attitude  and  con- 
versation, as  he  came  in  the  autumn  of  1823  to  the  Aigues, 
scandalized  the  Montcornets  and  their  guests.  [The  Peas- 
antry.] 

^  Beauplan  And  Rarrii'ro  pr(«cnte<l  a  play  at  tho  Coin«die-FraocaiM,  havinc  te 
a  heroine  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  June  14,  1853. 
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Moiichoti,  eldest  of  three  brotliem  who  lived  in  1793  in  the 
Bourgngne  valley  of  Avonne  or  Aigues;  managed  the  estate 
of  RonqueroUes;  became  deputy  of  hia  division  to  the  Con- 
vention; liad  a  reputation  for  uprightness;  preserved  the 
property  and  the  life  of  the  RonqueroUes;  die<l  in  the  year 
1804,  leaving  two  daughters,  Mesdames  Gendrin  and  Gauber- 
tin,    [The  Pcasantrj%] 

Houchon,  brother  of  the  preceding,  had  charge  of  the 
relay  post-house  at  Conches,  Bonrgogne;  had  a  daughter 
who  married  the  wealthy  farmer  Guerbet;  died  in  1817. 
[The  Peasantiy\] 

MouchoOf  bnjther  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1756;  priest, 
who  had,  before  the  Revolution,  the  curacy  of  Ville-aux-Fayes, 
and  knew  how  to  keep  it  during  the  Restoration.  This 
sharpness  illustrates  his  chararter.  He  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  Rigous,  Soudr>'s^  Gaubertins,  Sibilets,  Fourchons 
»nd  Tonsards.  They  called  him  sometimes  by  the  name 
of  "Moucheron."    [The  Peasantry.] 

Mouftn,  born  about  1805  in  Toulouse,  fifth  of  the  Parisian 
hair-drci®ers  who,  under  the  name  of  MariiB,  Bucccssively 
owned  the  same  business.  In  1845»  a  wealthy  married  man 
of  family,  captain  in  the  Guard  and  decorated  after  1832, 
an  elector  and  eligible  to  office,  he  hsu\  established  himself 
on  the  Place  dc  la  Bourse  as  capillar^'  artist  emeritus,  where 
his  praises  were  sim^  !iy  Bixioti  and  Lora  to  the  wondering 
Gazonal.    [The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

MouiUeroa^  king's  attorney  at  lasoudtm  in  1822,  cotimn  to 
ever%*  person  in  the  city  diuHug  the  qnarreU  Wtween  the 
Kouget  and  Bridau  fmniliee.    [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Muimt  {Joachim,  Prince).  In  October,  1800,  on  the  day 
in  which  Bartolnme<>  di  Piomlio  was  presentwl  by  Lticien 
Bonaparte?,  he  was,  with  Lannee  and  Rapp,  in  the  nK>ms  of 
Bouaparfe,  the  Fii^t  Ojnsnl.  He  lH*c;ime  (irimd  Duke  of 
Berg  in  18()6,  the  time  of  the  wcll-kno^^l  quarrel  Ix'tween 
the  Simpui<4*s  and  Maliu  fit*  Gtimlr<*vi1le.  Mural  came 
to  the  rescue  of  Colonel  Cholx^rt's  cavalry  regiment  at  the 
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battle  of  Eylau,  Febniary  7  and  8,  1807.  "Oriental  in 
tastes,"  he  exhibited,  even  before  acceding  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  in  1808,  a  foolish  love  of  luxury  for  a  modem  soldier. 
Twenty  years  later,  during  a  village  celebration  in  Dauphin^, 
Benassis  and  Genestas  listened  to  the  story  of  Bonaparte, 
as  told  by  a  veteran,  then  become  a  laborer,  who  mingled 
with  his  narrative  a  number  of  entertaining  stories  of  the 
bold  Murat.  [The  Vendetta.  The  Gondreville  Myster>. 
Colonel  Chabert.    Domestic  Peace.    The  Country'  Doctor.] 

Huret  gave  information  about  Jean-Joachim  Goriot,  his 
predecessor  in  the  manufacture  of  "p&tes  alimentaires." 
[Father  Goriot.] 

Husson,  well-known  hoaxer  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century*.  The  policeman,  PejTade,  imitated  his  crafti- 
ness in  manner  and  disguise  twenty  years  later,  while  acting 
as  an  English  nabob  keeping  Suzanne  Gaillard.  [Scenes 
from  a  Courtesan's  life.] 


Nanon,  called  Nanon  the  Great  from  her  height  (6  ft.  4  in.); 
born  about  1769.  First  she  tendetl  cows  on  a  farm  that  she 
was  forced  to  leave  after  a  fire;  turntKl  away  on  every  si<le, 
because  of  her  a})pearancc,  which  was  repulsive,  she  became, 
about  1791,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  niemlxT  of  Folix 
Grandet*s  household  at  Saunuir,  where  she  remaintxl  tl.e 
rest  of  her  life.  She  always  showo^l  gratitude  to  her  master 
for  having  taken  her  in.  Hrave,  devoted  and  scTioiLs-minded. 
the  only  servant  of  the  miser,  she  receiveil  as  wages  for  ver>- 
hard  service  only  sixty  francs  a  year.  However,  the  ac- 
cumulations from  even  so  paltry  an  income  allowed  her, 
in  1819,  to  make  a  life  investment  of  four  thousand  francs 
with  Monsieur  Cruchot.  Nanoii  had  also  an  annuity  of 
twelve  hundred  francs  from  Madame  de  Bonfons,  lived  near 
the  daughter  of  her  former  master,  who  was  dead,  and,  about 
1827,  being  almost  sixty  y(»ars  of  aire.  niarrie<l  Antoine 
Cornoiller.  With  her  hushaFid.  >lic  coiitiniUNJ  her  work  of 
devoted  siTvice  to  Eugdnie  de  Jionfons.     [Eugenie  Grandet.J 
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NapolitES,  iu  I&IO,  secretary  of  Bibi-Lupiii,  c;hicf  of  the 
scxrel  police.  Prison  spy  at  the  Opiiciergerie^  he  played  the 
part  of  a  son  in  a  family  accused  of  forgery,  in  order  to  observe 
closely  Jacques  Cblliii,  who  pretended  to  be  Carlos  Hcirera, 
[Seotics  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Karacof  (Pnnreas),  a  Russian*  had  left  to  the  merchant 
Fritot,  aeeording  to  his  own  account,  as  payment  for  sup* 
plies,  the  carriage  in  which  Mistress  Noswell,  wrapj:»ed  in  the 
shawl  callctl  S61ini,  retorned  to  the  Hotel  Lswson.  [Gaudis- 
Eart  II.] 

Nathan  (Raoiil),  son  of  a  Jew  pawTi-bmker,  who  dietl  in 

bankrupUy  a  thrift  while  after  marrymg  a  Catholic,  was  for 
twenty-five  yeai-si  (l82tM5)  one  of  the  bt^t  known  w Titers  in 
Paris*  Raoul  Nathan  touched  upon  many  branches;  the 
journal,  romance,  poetry  and  the  stage.  In  1821,  Dauriat 
Ijublishcfl  fr^r  him  an  hnaginative  work  which  Lucicn  de 
Ruhtnnpr^  alternately  praised  and  crilleized.  The  harsh 
criticism  was  meant  for  the  publisher  only,  Nathan  then 
put  on  the  stage  the  "AJcade  dan^r  TEmbarras" — a  eomedie 
called  an  ^*  imbroglio -^  and  presenteil  at  the  Panorama- 
Drainatiqne,  He  signed  himself  simply  "Raoul*';  he  had 
as  collaborator  eure>^ — M.  du  Bruel,  The  play  yvn&  a 
distinct  succt^as.  Al>out  the  same  time,  he  supplanted 
Lotisteati,  lo\^er  of  Florine,  one  of  his  leading  actresses, 
Abjut  this  time  also  Raoul  was  nn  tenns  cif  intimacy  with 
Emile  Blondet,  w^ho  wrote  htm  a  letter  data[l  fmrn  Aigues 
(Bnurgngne)  in  which  he  dcscribe^t  the  Montc^rnet«»  and 
related  their  local  difficulties.  Raoiil  Nathan,  a  member  of 
all  the  gifldy  ami  dissipates!  social  circlt^,  was  with  GinHidcau, 
rinot  anil  Hixioti,  a  witness  of  Philip  Briiiau^H  wediiing  to 
Madame  J, -J.  Rougct*  He  visittx^l  Morentine  CabiroUc, 
when  the  Marei^ts  and  Oscar  Husson  were  there,  and  ap- 
peared tiftcr^  (in  the  rue  Saint-CifHirges,  ut  the  home  of  F-^ithcr 
van  (iol:«^ei'k,  who  wtm  already  mucli  visital  by  Blontlet,^ 
Rixiou  and  l^iuJTteau.  Raoul*  at  this  time,  was  much  oe-' 
cupiiM^l  with  the  f*r4«*s,  ami  maile  a  great  parade  of  Rnyalisnu 
Theaeccssiiinof  Louis  Pbilipx»t*  did  not  tliininish  the  extended 
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cirde  of  his  relations.  The  Marquise  d'Esfmid  leeeived 
him.  It  was  at  her  house  that  he  heard  evil  reports  of 
Diane  de  Cadiguan,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Daniel 
d'Arthez,  also  present.  Marie  de  Yandenesse,  just  married, 
noticed  Nathan,  who  was  handsome  by  reason  of  an  artistic, 
uncouth  ugliness,  and  elegant  irr^ularity  of  features,  and 
in  the  full  glory  of  his  renown  as  a  WTiter  and  a  gallant. 
Raoul  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation.  Al- 
though turned  Republican,  he  took  very  readily  to  the  idea  of 
winning  a  lady  of  the  aristocracy.  The  conquest  of  Madame 
the  Comtesse  de  Vandenesse  would  have  revenged  him  for 
the  contempt  shown  him  by  Lady  Dudley,  but,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  usurers,  fascinated  with  Plorine,  living  in  pitiable 
style  in  a  passage  between  the  rue  Basse-du-Rempart  and 
the  rue  Neuve-iles-Mathurins,  and  being  often  detained 
on  the  rue  Fe\'dau,  in  the  offices  of  a  paper  he  had  founded, 
Raoul  failed  in  his  scheme  in  connection  with  the  countess, 
whom  Vandenesse  even  succeeded  in  restoring  to  his  own 
affections,  by  ver}'  skilful  play  with  Florine.  Diuing  the 
first  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  Nathan  presented  a 
flaming  and  brilliant  drama,  the  two  collaborators  in  which 
were  Monsieur  and  Madame  Marie  Gaston,  whose  names  were 
indicated  on  the  hand-bills  by  stars  only.  In  his  yoimger 
days  he  had  had  a  play  of  his  put  on  at  the  Oddon,  a  romantic 
work  after  the  style  of  *'Pinto/'*  at  a  time  when  the  classic 
was  dominant,  and  the  stage  had  been  so  greatly  stirred 
up  for  three  days  that  the  play  was  prohibited.  At  another 
time  he  presented  at  the  Th^Atre-Fran^ais  a  great  drama 
that  fell  "  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  amid  the  roar  of  news* 
paper  cannon."  In  the  \v'inter  of  1837-38,  Vanda  de  Mergi 
read  a  new  romance  of  Nathan's,  entitled  **La  Perle  de  Dol." 
The  memory  of  his  social  intrigues  still  haunted  Nathan 
when  he  returned  so  reluctantly  to  M.  de  Clagny,  wha  de- 
man(le<l  it  of  him,  a  printed  note,  announcing  the  birth  of 
Melchior  do  la  Baud  rave,  as  follows:  ''Madame  la  Baronne  de 
la  Baudraye  is  happily  delivorod  of  a  child;  M.  Etienne 
Loustoau  has  the  honor  of  announcing  it  to  you."     Nathan 

1  A  drama  by  NV'pomiio^oe  Lemercier;  accuniinc  to  Labitte,  **ihm  fini  work  d 
ihe  renovated  aUce." 
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Pkoqght  the  sodety  of  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  who  got  fmm 
fliini,  in  the  me  de  Chartres-du-RouIe,  at  the  home  of  Beatrix 
Ide  Rochefidc,  a  certain  glory,  to  be  arranged  as  a  novel, 
|?elatefi  iiiore  or  less  after  the  5tyle  of  Bainte-Beiive/ concerning  * 

the  Bohemiaiis  and  their  prince,  RusticoU  de  la  Palf^rine. 
iKftoul  cultivated  likewise  the  eociety  of  the  Marquise  de 
[Rochcfide,  and^  one  evening  of  October*  1840,  a  prosceninm 

box  at  the  Vari^t^^s  was  the  nieanst  of  bringing  togetlier 
[Canalis,  Nathan  and  Beatrix .  Reeei%'ed  everywhere,  per- 
jfectly  at  home  in  Marfrnerite  Turquet'f^  lioiidoir,  llaonl,  as 
[a  member  of  a  group  cnmpo8t*d  of  Bixiou,  La  Balf^^rine  and 
[Mattre  Cardt^t,  heart!  Maltre  Desmches  tell  how  Wri^et 
Iinarje  use  of  Antonia  ChoeardeUe,  to  "get  even  "  ^^-ith  Maxime 

de  Traille^  Nathan  aftcnvards  married  his  mistress,  Horine, 
[whose  maiden  name  was  really  Sophie  (Irignault.     [Ixist  11- 

ItJ^ionB.  A  DiFtingui^^heti  Provineial  at  Paris,  Scenes  frnni 
[a  Oourtesian's  IJfe.  The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.  A  Paughter 
Ipt  Eve.  Lc*tters  of  Two  Bridt^.  Tlie  Seamy  Siile  of  History. 
iTlie  Muse  of  the  Department.  A  l¥ince  of  Bohemia.  A 
tan  of  Business.    The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

natbaii^  {Maclame Raoul),  wifeof  the  precethng,  Uiru  Sopliie 

^Clrignaultr  in  1S(^5»  in  Bretagne.     She  was  a  }x*rfect  beauty, 

icr  foot  alone  left  srimething  to  be  desired.     When   very 

fyoiing  ehe  tried  the  double  career  of  pleasure  and  the  stage, 

indcr  tlie  now  famous  name  of  Horine,  The  details  of  her  early 

[life  are  rather  obscure:  Madanie  Nathan,  as  supernumerary 

af  tiie  CiaH^»  had  s^h  lovers,  l»cfore  chot>sing  Etienne  Lousteau 

in  that  relation  in  1821.    She  was  at  that  time  closely  con- 

[iieeted     with    I-lorentine    CabiroUe,    Claudine    Chaffaroux, 

bralie  and  Marie  Gixlesehal,    She  had  also  a  supporter  in 

itifatp  the  druggist,  and  lodged  on    the   rue  de  Bondy, 

there,  after  a  brilliant  success  at  the  Paiiorama-Dramatiqu©, 

srith  Coralie  and  Bouffd,  she  receiveil  in  mtigniBeent  style 

Jthe  diplomatists,  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  Camusot  and  others. 

lorine  soon  made  an  aflvant^eous  change  in  lover,  home, 

atre  and  protector ;  Nathan,  whom  she  afterwards  niarricd, 

*On  fli«PtJi«r  of  fijit  Boulffvnni  dii  TwmiJle  Hft^Ufiir  NiLtliMii  (riftrinp)  H^ncf-fortli 
nd*  ft  Mil*ry  of  «4«ht  tbouMUid  frmnot. 
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supplanted  Lousteau  about  the  middle  of  Louis  Philii^'fl 
reign.  Her  home  was  on  rue  Hauteville  instead  of  rue  de 
Bondy;  and  she  had  moved  from  the  stage  of  the  Panorami 
to  that  of  the  Gymnase.  Having  made  an  engagement  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  she  met  there 
her  old  rival,  Coralie,  against  whom  she  organized  a  cabal; 
she  was  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  coetumes, 
and  brought  into  her  train  of  followers  successively'  the  opulent 
Dudley,  D6sir6  Minoret,.  M.  des  Grassins,  the  banker 
of  Saumur,  and  M.  du  Rouvre;  she  even  ruined  the  last  two. 
Florine's  fortime  rose  during  the  monarchy  of  July.  Her 
association  with  Nathan  subserved,  moreover,  their  mutual 
interests;  the  poet  won  respect  for  the  actress,  who  knew 
moreover  how  to  make  herself  formidable  by  her  spirit  of 
intrigue  and  the  tartness  of  her  sallies  of  wit.  Who  did  not 
know  her  mansion  on  the  rue  Kgalle?  Indeed,  Madame 
Nathan  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Coralie,  Esther 
la  Torpille,  Claudine  du  Bruel,  Euphrasie,  Aquilina,  Madame 
Theodore  Gaillard,  and  Marie  Godeschal;  entertained  Emile 
Blondet,  Andoche  Finot,  Etienne  Lousteau,  F<51icien  Vemou, 
Couture,  Bixiou,  Rastignac,  Vignon,  F.  du  Tillet,  Nucingen, 
and  Conti.  Her  apartments  were  embellished  with  the  works 
of  TVixiou,  F.  Souchct,  Joseph  Bridau,  and  H.  Schinner. 
Madame  de  Vandenosso,  being  somewhat  enamored  of  Nathan, 
would  have  destroyed  these  joys  and  this  splendor,  without 
heeding  the  devotion  of  the  ^^Tite^'s  mistress,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  interference  of  Vandenesse  on  the  other.  Ilorine, 
having  entirely  won  back  Nathan,  made  no  delay  in  marrjdng 
him.  '"The  Muse  of  the  Department.  Lost  Illusions.  A 
Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life.  The  Government  Qerks.  A  Bachelor's  Establishment 
Ursule  Mirouet.  Eugenie  Grandet.  The  Imaginary  Mistress. 
A  Prince  of  Bohemia.  A  Daughter  of  Eve.  The  Unconscious 
Humorists.] 

Navarreins  (Due  de),  born  about  1767,  son-in-law  of  the 
Prince  de  Cadignan,  through  his  first  marriage;  father  of 
Ant()inett(j  de  Langeais,  kinsman  of  Madame  d'Rspard,  and 
cousin  of  Valentin ;  accused  of  "  haughtiness."     He  was  patron 
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of  M.  du  Bniel^Cursy— on  )m  entrance  into  the  governroent 
©ervicf*;  hatl  a  lawsuit  against  the  huspilals^  which  he  en- 
IrusM  to  tlie  care  of  Maitre  Derville,  He  had  Polydore  de 
la  Haudraye  dignified  to  the  appointment  of  coUoctor,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  released  him  from  a  debt 
contracted  during  the  eniigration;  held  a  family  counciJ 
with  the  Grandlicus  and  Chaulieus  whcji  his  daught-er  com- 
promised her  reputation  by  accepting  an  invitation  to  tl;e 
house  of  Montrivcaii;  was  the  patron  of  Victurnien  d'P^sgrig- 
non ;  owned  near  Ville-aux-Fayes,  in  the  sul>-prefecture  of 
Aiixerrf>is»  extensive  estates,  which  were  n>spected  by  Mont- 
romct's  enemies,  the  Gaiibertins,  the  Rignns,  the  Soudrys, 
the  Fourchons,  and  the  Tonsards;  accompanied  Madame 
d^Espard  to  the  Op^ra  ballj  when  Jacques  Collin  and  Lucien  de 
Bnbempr^*  myBtificd  the  marchioness;  for  five  hundreil  thoti- 
sand  francs  sold  to  the  Graslins  his  estates  and  his  Mont^nac 
for^t ,  near  Limoges;  was  an  acqtiaintance  of  Foedora  through 
Valentin;  wua  a  visitor  of  the  Princes^e  dc  Cadignan,  after 
the  death  of  their  common  father-in-law,  of  whom  he  had 
little  to  make  boas^t,  especially  in  matters  of  finance.  The 
Due  de  Navarrcin's  mansion  at  Paris  was  on  the  rue  du  Bac. 
[A  Bachelor's  Establishment.  Colonel  (lial-iert.  The  Mtise 
of  the  Department,  The  Thirteen,  Jealousies  of  a  Count r>* 
Town,  The  Peasantry,  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  life. 
The  Country  Parson.  The  Magic  Skin,  The  Gondreville 
Mystery,    The  Secrets  of  a  IMnccss,    Cousin  Betty.] 

If^epeUsse  (De),  a  family  dating  back  to  the  Crusades, 
already  famous  in  the  times  of  Saint-Louis,  the  name  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  "renownetl  family"  of  Espanl,  Uime 
during  the  Rt^toration  in  Angoumois,  by  M,  tie  Bargeton's 
father-in-law,  M.  de  KYgrepelisse,  an  imposing  looking  old 
country  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  last  representatives  of 
the  old  French  nobility,  mayor  of  Escarbes,  peer  of  France, 
and  commander  of  the  Order  of  SaintrLouis.  Nfgrepelisse 
gurvivetl  bv^several  years  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  took  under 
his  roof  when  Anais  de  Bargeton  went  to  Paris  in  tJie  summc^f 
of  1S2L  [The  Commission  in  Lunacy*  Lost  Illusions.  A 
Distlnguiahed  Pro-^dncial  at  Paris.] 
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N^grepelisse  (Comte  Clement  de),  bom  in  1812;  coiian 
of  the  preceding;  who  left  him  his  title.  He  was  the  dderof 
the  two  legitimate  sons  of  the  Marquis  d'Espard.  He  studied 
at  College  Henri  IV.,  and  lived  in  Paris  during  the  Restora- 
tion, as  did  also  his  brother,  under  their  father's  roof,  on  the 
rue  de  la  Montagne-Sainte-Genevifeve.  The  Oomte  dc 
N^grcpelisse  seldom  visited  his  mother,  the  Marquise  d'EIspard, 
who  lived  apart  from  her  family  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Honor^.    [The  Commission  in  Lunacy.] 

Negro  (Marquis  di),  a  Genoese  noble,  ''Knight  Hospitaller 
endowed  with  all  known  talents,"  was  a  visitor,  in  1836,  cf 
the  consul-general  of  France,  at  Genoa,  when  Maurice  de 
THostal  gave  before  Damaso  Pareto,  Claude  Vignon,  L£on 
de  Lora,  and  F61icit4  des  Touches,  a  full  account  of  the 
separation,  the  reconciliation,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Octave  de  Bauvan  and  his  wife.    [Honorine.] 

N^pomuctee,  a  foundling;  servant-boy  of  Madame  Yau- 
thier,  manager  and  door-keeper  of  the  house  on  the  Boulevard 
Montpamasse,  which  was  occupied  by  the  families  of  Bourlac 
and  Mergi.  N6pomuc6ne  usuidly  wore  a  ragged  blouse  and, 
instead  of  shoes,  gaiters  or  wooden  clogs.  To  his  work  with 
Madame  Vauthier  was  added  daily  work  in  the  wood-yards 
of  the  vicinity,  and,  on  Sundays  and  Mondays,  during  the 
summer,  he  worked  also  with  the  wine-merchants  at  the 
barrier.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

N6raud,  a  physician  at  Provins  during  the  Restoration. 
He  ruined  his  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  grocer  named 
Auffray,  and  who  had  married  him  for  love.  He  survived  her. 
Being  a  man  of  doubtful  character  and  a  rival  of  Dr.  Martener, 
N^raud  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Gouraud  and  Mnet, 
who  represented  Liberal  ideas;  he  failed  to  uphold  Pierrette 
Lorrain,  the  granddaughter  of  Auflfray,  against  her  guard- 
ians, the  Rogrons.    [Pierrette.] 

N^raud  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding.  Married  first 
to  Auffray,  the  grocer,  who  was  sixty  years  old ;  she  was  only 
thirty-eight  at  the  beginning  of  her  widowhood;  she  manied 
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Dr.  N^aud  almost  imraediaU^iy  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband.  By  her  first  niamage  elie  had  u  daughter,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Major  Lorrain,  and  the  mother  of  Pierretta, 
Madame  N^raud  died  of  grief,  amid  squalid  surroundings, 
two  years  after  her  »eeond  marriage.  The  Rogrfuus,  descended 
from  old  Anffray  by  his  first  marriage,  had  etripiMid  her  of 
almost  fiJl  she  had.    [Pierrette*] 

Nicolas.     (Soj  Montaurati^  Marquis  de,) 

Ninette,  born  in  1832,  ''rat"  at  the  Op^ra  in  Paris,  waa 
aequainte*!  with  L6in  de  I^ra  and  J,*J.  Bixinu,  who  called 
Ga^onal's  attention  to  her  in  1845.  [The  Unconscious  Humor- 
istad 

NioUand  (Abb4).  the  piOmising  pupil  of  AbM  Eoze*  Coin- 
cealed  during  the  Involution  at  the  house  of  M*  de  N^^gre-- 
peliisse,  near  Barbezieux,  he  had  in  charge  the  edtication  of 
Marie- Louise-AnaTs  (afterwards  Madame  de  Bargeton),  and 
taught  Ikt  muiie,  Italian  and  German,  He  died  in  1802. 
[Lost  Illusions.] 

Niseron,  curate  of  Blangy  (Botirgogne)  before  the  Revolu- 
tion; predecessor  of  Ahb4  lirossette  in  this  curaey;  uncle 
of  JeAn-Fran^>is  Niseron,  He  was  ted  by  a  childish  but 
innocent  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  his  grcat-nieeet  as  well 
as  by  the  influence  of  Dom  Ripr>u.  to  disinfierlt  the  Nlscrnna 
in  the  interests  of  the  MesdemniscUes  Pichanl,  house-keepers 
in  his  family.    [The  Peasant^',] 

Niseron  (Jean-Fran Qtjis)»  l>eadle,  sacristan,  chorister,  bell* 
ringer,  auil  grave-tligger  i*f  the  parish  of  Blang^'  (Bourgogiie), 
during  the  Restoration;  nephew-  ami  only  heir  of  Niscron 
the  cur4;  bfjm  in  17ol.  He  was  dt*lightcd  at  the  Revolution, 
was  the  idea!  type  of  the  Republican,  a  sort  of  Michel  Ohrcsticn 
of  the  fields;  treat4*cl  with  i*oId  disdain  the  Pichard  family, 
who  took  from  him  the  inheritance,  to  which  he  alone  had 
any  riglit;  livetl  a  life  of  ])overty  antl  FeciucstratioT\;  was  nono 
the  less  re^i>eck^l;  wm  of  Monteornet^s  party  represented  by 
Bro.sfiette;  their  oppc»nent,  Gr^oin*  lUgou,  felt  for  him  lK>th 
€9tecm  and  fear.    Jean-F^an^jvis*  Nlseron  lo»t,  one  after  an- 
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other,  his  wife  and  his  two  children,  and  had  by  his  ade, 
in  his  old  days,  only  Genevieve,  natural  daughter  of  his 
deceased  son,  Auguste.    [The  Peasantry.] 

Niseron  (Auguste),  son  of  the  preceding;  soldier  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  Empire;  while  an  artilleryman  in  1809, 
he  seduced,  at  Zahara,  a  young  Montenegrin,  Zena  Kropoli, 
who  died,  at  Vinccnnes,  early  in  the  year  1810,  leaving  him 
an  infant  daughter.  Thus  he  could  not  realize  his  purpose 
of  marrying  her.  He  himself  was  killed,  before  Montereau, 
during  the  year  1814,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  [The  Peas- 
antry.] 

Niseron  (Genevieve),  natural  daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  the  Montenegrin  woman,  Z^na  Kropoli;  bom  in  1810, 
and  named  Genevieve  after  a  paternal  aunt;  an  orphan  from 
the  age  of  four,  she  was  reared  in  Bourgogne  by  her  grand- 
father, Jcan-Frangois  Niseron.  She  had  her  father's  beauty 
and  her  mother's  peculiarities.  Her  patronesses,  Madame 
de  Montcornet  and  Madame  de  Michaud,  bestowed  upon  her 
the  surname  P^china,  and,  to  guard  her  against  Nicholas  Ton- 
sard's  attentions,  placed  her  in  a  convent  at  Auxerre,  where 
she  might  acquire  skill  in  sev.ing  and  forget  Justin  Michaud, 
whom  she  loved  unconsciously.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Nocfl,  book-keeper  for  Jean-Jules  Popinot  of  Paris,  in  1828, 
at  the  time  that  the  judge  questioned  the  Marquis  d'Espaid, 
whose  wife  tried  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  manage  his 
property.     [The  Commission  in  Lunacy.] 

Noswell  (Mistress),  a  rich  and  eccentric  Englishwoman, 
who  was  in  Paris  at  the  Hotel  Lawson  about  the  middle  of 
I^uis  Philippe's  reign;  aft(T  much  mental  debate  she  bought 
of  Fritot  the  shawl  called  S^lim,  which  he  said  at  first  it  was 
"imjwssible"  for  him  to  sell.     [Gaudissart  II.] 

Nouastre  (Baron  de),  a  refugee  of  the  purest  noble  blood. 
A  ruined  man,  he  returned  to  Alen9on  in  1800,  with  his 
daughter,  who  wa.s  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  found 
a  h<.>nie  with  the  Marquis  d'Esgrignon,  and  died  of  grief  two 
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aonth.^  liit'cr.    Shortly  afterwards  the  marqiiii^  married  the 
>rphan  daughter,    [Jealousies  of  a  Countr)*  TownJ 

Noumssoo  (Madame),  was  formerly,  under  tbe  Empire, 
attached  t^i  the  service  of  the  Prince  d^Ysembourg  in  Paris, 
The  sight  of  the  disorderly  life  of  a  **  great  lady  "  of  the  times 
decidi^l  Madame  Nourrisson's  professioik  She  set  up  shop 
sm  a  dealer  in  old  clothes,  and  was  also  knowTi  m  mistress  of 
various  houses  of  shaine.  Intmiate  relations  with  Jacqueline 
Collinj  continuetl  for  more  than  tw  enty  years,  made  this  two- 
fold business  profitable.  The  two  matrons  willingly  ex- 
changed, at  times,  names  and  business  signs,  resources  and 
profits.  It  was  in  the  old  clothes  shop,  on  the  rue  Neuve- 
Saint-Marc,  that  FrM^ric  de  Nucingcn  bargained  for  Esther 
van  Gobseck.  Towards  the  end  of  Charles  X.'s  reign,  one 
of  Madame  NourrissJn's  c^tabhshments,  on  the  nic  Saiat- 
Barbe,  was  managed  by  La  Gonorc;  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe  another — a  secret  afTair— K?xist^  at  the  so-called 
"Pitd  dea  Italiens";  ValMo  Marneffe  and  Wenccslas  Stein- 
bock  were  once  caught  there  together,  Madame  Kourriiison, 
first  of  the  name,  evidently  continued  to  conduct  her  business 
on  the  rue  Saint-Marc,  since,  in  1845,  she  narrated  the  minu- 
ttas  of  it  to  Madame  Mahnchet  before  an  audience  composed 
of  the  well-known  trio,  Bixiou,  Lora  and  Cazonal,  and  re- 
lated to  them  her  own  histor>%  disclt)smg  to  them  tVic  secrets 
of  hcT  own  long  past  beginnings  in  life*  [Scenes  from  a  Cour- 
tesan *s  Life.    Cousin  Betty,    TTie  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

ITotmaQ  (Comte  de),  a  noble  refugee,  who  had  returned  in 
utter  poverty;  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Saint-Ixiuis;  lived  in 
Paris  In  1828,  subsisting  on  the  delicately  disguised  charity 
of  his  friend,  the  Marquis  d*Espard,  who  made  him  super- 
intendent of  the  publication,  at  No.  22  rue  ch*  la  Mcmtagne^ 
Sainte-Genevi^ve,  of  the  'Ticturesquc  History  of  China/' 
and  offered  him  a  share  in  the  possible  profits  of  the  work, 
(The  C/mimission  in  Lunai-y.] 

Noveme,  a  celebrated  dancer,  l>nni  in  Paris  1727;  dinl  in 
1807 ;  was  the  rather  unreliable  customer  of  Che\Tel  the  draper^ 
father-in-law  arid  predecessor  of  Guillaumo  at  the  Cat  wid 
RackeU    [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket,] 
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Nudngen  (Baron  Fr^d^ric  de),  born,  probably  at  Stras- 
bourg, about  1767.  At  that  place  he  was  formerly  desk 
to  M.  d'Aldrigger,  an  Alsatian  banker.  Of  better  judgment  , 
than  his  employer,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  success  of  the 
Emperor  in  1815  and  speculated  very  skilfully  on  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Nucingen  now  carried  on  business  alone,  and  oo 
his  own  account,  in  Paris  and  elsewhere; he  thus  prepared  by 
degrees  the  famous  house  of  the  rue  Saint^Lazare,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  which,  under  Louis  Philippe, 
readied  almost  eighteen  million  francs.  At  this  period  he 
married  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  a  rich  vermicdii-maker, 
Mademoiselle  Delphine  Goriot,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Augusta,  eventually  the  wife  of  Eug^e  de  Rastignac. 
From  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration  may  be  dated  the 
real  brilliancy  of  his  career,,  the  result  #f  a  combination  with 
the  Kellers,  Ferdinand  du  HUet,  and  Eugtoe  de  Rastignac 
in  the  successful  manipulation  of  schemes  in  connection  with 
the  Wortschin  mines,  followed  by  opportime  assignmoits 
and  adroitly  managed  cases  of  bankruptcy.  These  vaiiouB 
combinations  ruined  the  Ragons,  the  Aiglemonts,  the  Aid* 
riggers,  and  the  Beaudenords.  At  this  time,  too,  Nucingen, 
though  clamorously  declaring  himself  an  out-and-out  Bour- 
bonist,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  C^ar  Birotteau's  appeals  for 
credit,  in  spite  of  knowing  of  the  latter's  consistent  RoyaUsm. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  baron's  life  when  he  seemed  to  change 
his  nature;  it  was  when,  after  gi^^ng  up  his  hired  dancer, 
he  madly  entered  upon  an  amour  \iath  Esther,  van  Gobseck, 
alarmed  his  physician,  Horace  Bianchon,  employed  Oorentin. 
Georges,  Louchard,  and  Pe>Tade,  and  became  especially  the 
prey  of  Jacques  Collin.  After  Esther's  suicide,  in  May,  1830, 
Nucingen  abandoned  "Cythera,"  as  Chardin  des  I^upeaulx 
had  done  before^  and  became  again  a  man  of  figures,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  favors:  insignia,  the  peerage,  and  the 
cross  of  grand  officer  of  the  I^egion  of  Honor.  Nucingen, 
being  respected  and  esteemed,  in  spite  of  his  blunt  ways 
and  his  German  accent,  was  a  patron  of  Beaudenord,  and  a 
frequent  guest  of  Cointet,  the  minister;  he  went  everywhere, 
and,  at  the  mansion  of  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  heard  Mar* 
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say  pve  an  account  of  mme  of  his  old  love-affairs;  witiiessed, 
1 1  T :  mid  d^  Ariliez,  the  calumniation  of  Diane  de  Cadignan 

I-  one  present  in  Madame  d'Espard^e  parlor;  guided 

MiixLmc  de  Trailles  between  the  hands^  or,  rather,  the  clutehee 
of  Cla]iaron-O^rizet;  acceptetl  the  invitation  of  Joe^pha  Mirah 
to  her  reception  on  the  nie  Ville-l'Evdque,  T^Tien  Wenceslas 
Steinbeck  marrietl  Hortense  Ilulot,  Nucingen  and  Cottin  de 
Wiasernboiug  were  the  bride's  wntnesses.  Fnrthemnore,  their 
father,  Hector  Hidot  d'Ervy,  borrowed  of  him  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  Baron  de  Nucingen  acted 
OS  sponj^or  to  Polydore  de  la  Baudraye  when  he  was  ad- 
mittiii  to  the  French  peerage.  As  a  friend  of  Ferdinand 
du  Tilict,  he  w^  admitted  on  most  intimate  temis  to  the 
boudoir  of  Carabine,  and  he  w*as  seen  there»  one  evening  hi 
1845,  along  with  Jenny  Cadine,  Gazonalj  Bixiou,  Won  de 
Imtsl,  Massol,  Claude  Vignon,  Trailles,  F.  du  Bnid,  Vauvinet, 
Marguerite  Tur<^uet,  and  the  Gaillards  of  the  rue  M^nars, 
[The  Firm  of  Nucingen.  Father  Goriot.  Pierrette*  C^ar 
Birotteau.  Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Pro\nncial  at 
Paris.  Scenes  from  a  Court^ao'a  Life.  Another  Study  of 
Woman.  Tlie  Secrets  of  a  Princess,  A  Man  of  Business. 
0>usin  Betty.  The  Muse  of  the  Department.  The  Uncon- 
scious Humorists.] 

Hucmgen  (IWonne  Delphine  de),  T^ife  of  the  preceding. 
iKirn  in  1792;  of  fair  complexion;  the  spoiled  daughter  of 
the  opulent  vermiceUi-maker,  Jean-Joachim  Goriot;  on  the 
side  of  her  motht?r,  who  died  young,  tlje  granddaughter  of 
a  famier.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  she  contracted, 
greatly  to  her  ta^te,  a  marriage  for  money.  Madame  de 
Nucingen  formerly  had  as  her  lover  Henri  de  Marsay^  who 
finally  abandoned  her  most  cruelly.  Reduced,  at  the  time 
of  Louis  X\Tn<,  to  the  society  of  the  Chauss^e-d'Antin, 
she  was  arabitious  to  be  admitted  to  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germiun,  a  circle  of  which  her  elder  sister,  Madame  de  Restaud, 
was  a  member.  Eugene  de  Rastignac  opened  to  her  the  parlor 
of  Madame  de  Beaus^ant,  his  cousin,  me  de  Gre\ilte,  in  1819, 
nndf  at  alxiut  the  snrae  time,  brcume  her  lover.  Their 
liaisou  lasted  more  than  fifteen  years.    An  apartment  on  the 
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rue  d'Artois,  fitted  up  by  Jean-Joachim  Goriot,  shdtered 
their  early  love.  Having  entnisted  to  Rastignac  a  certaio 
sum  for  play  at  the  Palais-Royal,  the  baroness  was  able 
with  the  proceeds  to  free  herself  of  a  humiliating  debt  to 
Marsay.  Meanwhile  she  lost  her  father.  The  Nucingen 
carriage,  without  an  occupant,  however,  followed  the  hearse. 
[Father  Goriot.]  Madame  de  Nucingen  entertained  a  great 
deal  on  the  rue  SaintnLazare.  It  was  there  that  Auguste 
de  Maulincour  saw  Q^ence  Desmarets,  and  Adolphe  des 
Grassins  met  Charles  Grandet.  [The  Thirteen.  Eugdnie 
Grandet.]  Cdsar  Birotteau,  on  coming  to  beg  credit  of 
Nucingen,  as  also  did  Rodolphe  Castanier,  immediately  after 
his  forger>',  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  baioness. 
[Cdsar  Birotteau.  Melmoth  Reconciled.]  At  this  period, 
Madame  de  Nucingen  took  the  box  at  the  Op^ra  which  An- 
toinette de  Langeais  had  occupied,  believing  midoubtedly, 
said  Madame  d'Espard,  that  she  would  inherit  her  channs, 
wit  and  success.  [Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Provin- 
cial at  Paris.  The  Commission  in  Limacy.]  According  to 
Diane  de  Cadignan,  Delphine  had  a  horrible  journey  when 
she  went  to  Naples  by  sea,  of  which  she  brought  back  a 
most  painful  reminder.  The  baroness  showed  a  haughty 
and  scornful  indulgence  when  her  husband  became  enamored 
of  Esther  van  Gobseck.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 
Forgetting  her  origin  she  dreamed  of  seeing  her  daughter 
Augusta  become  Duchesse  d'H^rouville;  but  the  H^rou\Tlle8, 
knowing  the  muddy  source  of  Nucingen's  millions,  declined 
this  alliance.  [Modeste  Mignon.  The  Firm  of  Nucingen.] 
Shortly  after  the  year  1830,  the  baroness  was  invited  to  the 
house  of  F^licit^  des  Touches,  where  she  saw  Marsay  once 
more,  and  heard  him  give  an  account  of  an  old  love-affair. 
[Another  Study  of  Woman.]  Delphine  aided  Marie  de 
Vandenesse  and  Nathan  to  the  extent  of  forty  thousand  francs 
during  the  checkered  course  of  their  intrigues.  She  remem- 
bered indeed  having  gone  through  with  similar  experiences. 
[A  Daughter  of  Eve.]  About  the  middle  of  the  monarchy  of 
July,  Madame  de  Nucingen,  as  mother-in-law  of  Eug^e 
de  Ilastignac,  visited  Madame  d'Espard  and  met  Maxime 
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de  Trailles  and  Ferdinand  dii  Ullet  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,    fl'h^  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Ifudl  (De),  proprietor  of  the  domain  of  the  Manervilles, 
which,  doubtless,  descended  to  the  younger  son,  Gaston. 
[The  Desei;ted  Woman.] 

Rueil  (Madame  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  sur%'ived  her 
husband,  and  her  eldest  son,  became  the  dowager  Cbmti*sse 
de  Nueilt  and  afterwards  owned  the  domain  of  ManervUle, 
to  which  she  withdrew  in  retirement.  She  was  the  type  of 
the  scheming  mother,  careful  and  correct,  but  worldly.  She 
matched  off  G&aton,  and  w  as  thereby  i0voluntarily  the  cause 
of  his  death .    [The  D^erted  Woman,] 

Nueli  CI^^)^  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  died  of  con- 
Bumption  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVllL,  leaving  the  title 
nf  Comte  de  Nueil  to  his  younger  brother,  Barou  Gaston, 
[The  Deserted  Woman.] 

ITuidt  (Gaston  de),  son  of  the  Nueils  and  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  about  1799,  of  good  extraction  and  with 
fortune  suitable  to  his  rank.  He  went,  in  1822,  to  Bayeux, 
where  he  hiKl  family  conneetiiin!?,  in  order  to  recupcrato 
from  the  wearing  fatigues  of  arisian  life;  ha*l  an  oppt*rt unity 
to  force  open  the  closetl  d  or  of  Claire  de  Beaus^'^iint,  who  Imd 
been  living  in  retirement  in  that  vicinity  ever  since  the  mar- 
riage of  Miguel  d'Ajuda-Pinto  to  Berthe  de  Rochefide;  he  fell 
in  love  with  her,  his  love  wa^  rceiproeatctl,  and  for  nearly  ten 
ymrs  he  lived  ^nth  her  as  hor  husband  in  Normandie  and 
Switzerland.  AJlicrt  Sa varus,  in  his  autubiograplucal  novel, 
**I/Ambitieux  par  Amour,''  made  a  vague  reference  to  them 
as  li\ing  together  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  After  the 
Ke volution  of  1830,  CJaston  de  Xueil*  already  rich  frr>m  his 
Norman  estate**  that  alTonhil  an  income  of  eighteen  thousand 
francs,  marric<l  Mademoiselle  Stf^phaiiie  de  la  Rotriere- 
Wearying  of  the  marriage  tie,  lie  wished  to  renew  his  former 
relations  with  Madame  de  Beaus^ant.  KxasiH^ratc*d  by  the 
haughty  repulse^  at  the  haniis  of  hh  fonner  mistre**».  Nueil 
killed  himself.     [The  Deserted  Woman.     AlU*rt  Suvnnis.] 
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Nueil  (Madame  Gaston  de),  bom  Stephanie  de  la  Rodi^, 
about  1812,  a  very  insignificant  character,  married,  at  the 
beginning  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  Gaston  de  Nueil,  to  whom 
she  brought  an  income  of  forty  thousand  francs  a  year. 
She  was  enceinte  after  the  first  month  of  her  marriage. 
Having  become  Comtesse  de  Nueil,  bj*  succession,  upon  the 
death  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  being  deserted  by  Gaston, 
she  continued  to  live  in  Normandie.  Madame  Gaston  de 
Nueil  survived  her  husband.    [The  Deserted  Woman.] 


O'Flaharty  (Major),  maternal  uncle  of  Raphael  dc  Valentin, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  ten  millions  upon  his  death  in  Cal- 
cutta, August,  1828.    [The  Magic  Skin.] 

Oignard,  in   1806   was  chief  clerk   to   Mattre   Bordin,  a 

Parisian  lawyer.     [A  Start  in  Life.] 

Olga,  daughter  of  the  Topinards,  bom  in  1840.  She  was 
not  a  legitimate  child,  as  parents  were  not  married  at 
the  time  when  Schmucke  saw  her  with  them  in  1845.  He 
loved  her  for  the  beauty  of  her  light  Teutonic  hair.  [Cousin 
Pons.] 

Olivet,  an  Angouleme  la>wer,  succeeded  by  Petit-Qaud. 
[Lost  Illusions.] 

Olivier  was  in  the  .«?(Tvice  of  the  policemen,  Corentin  and 
Peyrade,  when  they  found  the  Hautoserres  and  the  Simeuscs 
wath  the  Cinq-CXgne  family  in  1803.  [The  Gondreville 
Myster}'.] 

Olivier  (Monsieur  and  Madame), first  in  the  employ  of  Charles 
X.  as  outrider  and  laundress;  had  charge  of  three  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest  became  an  under  notar}'*s  clerk;  were 
finally,  under  Ix)uis  Philippe,  servants  of  the  Mameffes 
and  of  Mademoiselle  Fischer,  to  whom,  through  craftiness 
or  gratitude,  they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  [Cousin 
Betty.] 

Orfano  (Due  dO,  title  (»f  Mar^chal  Cottin. 
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Oigemotit  (D'),  weal  thy  and  avaricious  banker,  |>i'Oj>rietor 
at  I'lmgeres,  boiiglit  tin*  Abbaye  de  Juvigny's  testate,  H*» 
remained  neutral  during  the  Chouan  insurreetion  of  1799 
and  catne  into  contact  with  CVjupiau,  Galope-Ch opine,  and 
MeiSiianies  du  Gua-8aint-C>T  and  de  Montauran,  [The 
Choimns.] 

Org^ont  (D'l,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  Breton  priest 
who  t/Mik  theoaih  of  allegiance.     He  died  in  1795  and  was* 
buried  in  a  secluded  f^jM)!,  discovered  and  prcser\^ed  by  M. 
d^Orgeniont,  the  hanker,  as  a  place  of  biding  from  the  fur>' 
of  the  Vendeans,     [The  Chouans.] 

Origet,  fiiinons  Touts  phys^ician ;  kno^^  to  the  MortsanfB, 
ehAtelains  of  Ooehegourde.    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

OrsoQval  (Madame  d*),  frequently  A'ieited  the  Cruchot 
and  tirandt^t  f  milieu  at  Sanmur.     [Eugenic  GrandeL 

Ossian,  valet  in  the  ser\1ee  tif  Mougin,  the  well-known 
hair-drt^sscr  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  1845.  Osaian's 
duty  was  to  show  the  patrons  out,  and  in  thia  eapaeity  he 
attended    Bixiou,    Lora   and   Gazonal,     [The    Unconscious 

Humorists*] 

Ottobonii  an  Italian  conspirator  who  hid  in  Parie.  In  1831, 
on  dining  at  the  Giurdinis  on  rue  Froidmanteau,  he  became 
acquaintad  with  the  Gambaras.    [GambaraJ 


Paccardf  released  convict,  in  Jacques  Collin's  elutehes, 
well  known  m  a  thief  and  drunkard.  He  was  Prudence 
8ervaen*ii  lover,  and  l>oth  were  eu\ ployed  by  Father  \an 
Gol^seek  at  the  same  timej  Paccnrd  \wim  a  fcmtnmu;  lived 
^rith  a  carriage-niaker  on  rue  de  Provence,  in  1829,  After 
stealing  M*ven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francu,  which 
had  been  left  l>y  Esther  van  (iobficck,  he  was  oblige^l  to  give 
up  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of  thenu  [Scenes 
from  a  Cburt€»an's   Life,] 

Paecard   (B^Iademoiselle),  smtcr  of  the  precetling,  in  Ibf 
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power   of  Jacqueline  Collin.    [Scenes  from   a   CourteBaa'i 
Life.] 

Palma,  Parisian  banker  of  the  Poissonidre  suburbs;  bad, 
during  the  r^me  of  the  Restoration  and  of  July,  great  fazne 
as  a  financier.  He  was  "  private  counsel  for  the  Kdler  es- 
tablishment." Birotteau,  the  perfumer,  at  the  time  of 
his  financial  troubles,  vainly  asked  him  for  hdp.  [The  Finn 
•  of  Nucingen.  Cfear  Birotteau.]  With  Werbnist  as  a  partner 
he  dealt  in  discounts  as  shrewdly  as  did  Gobseck  and  BidauH» 
and  thus  was  in  a  position  to  help  I^ucien  de  Rubemprt. 
[Gobseck.  Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Provincial  al 
Paris.]  He  was  also  M.  Werbrust's  associate  in  the  muslin, 
calico  and  oil-cloth  establishment  at  No.  5  me  du  Sentier, 
when  Maximilien  was  so  friendly  with  the  Fontaines.  [The 
Ball  at  S^aux.] 

Pamiers  (Mdame  de),  "oracle  of  Faubourg  Saint-Gennvn 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,"  a  member  of  the  familj 
council  dealing  with  Antoinette  de  Langeais,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  compromising  herself  with  Montriveau.  Past- 
commander  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  prominent  in  both  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  old  and  confidential 
friend  of  the  Baronne  de  Maulincour.  Palmiers  reared  the 
young  Baron  Augustc  de  ilaiilincour,  defending  him  with 
all  his  power  against  Bourignard's  hatred.  [The  Thirteen.] 
As  a  former  intimate  friend  of  the  Marquis  d'Esgrignon,  the 
vidame  introduced  the  Vicomte  d'Esgrignon — ^Victumien — ^to 
Diane  dc  Maufrigneuse.  An  intirnate  friendship  between 
the  young  man  and  the  future  Princess  de  Cadignan  was  the 
result.     [Jealousies  of  a  Country'  To>\-n.] 

Pannier,  merchant  and  banker  after  1794;  treasurer  of  the 
"brigands";  connected  with  the  uprising  of  the  Chauffeurs 
of  Mortagne  in  1809.  Having  been  condemned  to  twenty 
years  of  hard  labor,  Pannier  was  branded  and  placed  in 
the  galleys.  Appointed  lieutenant-general  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  he  govornod  a  royal  ca-^Jtlo.  He  died  without  chil- 
dren.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  Ilistor}-.] 
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ParadiSp  born  in  1830;  Mamne  de  TraiUeB'  servant^boj 
or  "  tiger";  quick  and  bold;  made  a  tour,  during  the  election 
period  in  the  spring  of  1839,  through  the  Arcis-sur-Aube 
district,  with  his  masler,  meeting  Goulard^  the  sul> prefect, 
Fuupartr  the  tavern-keeper,  and  the  Maufrigneusee  and  Mol- 
lots  of  Cinq-Qgnc.    [1  he  Member  for  ArcisJ 

Parquoi  (Francis),  one  of  the  Clioiians,  for  whom  Abh6 
Gudhi  hekl  a  funeral  mass  in  the  heart  of  tlie  fore^,  not  far 
from  FoufT^res,  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  Francis  Parquoi 
died,  m  did  Nlrola^  T.afertiS,  Joseph  Brouet  and  Sulpioe 
Coupiatu  of  injuries  ref^eived  at  the  battle  of  La  P^erine 
and  at  the  sl^e  of  Foug^res,    [The  Chouans  J 

Pascal,  porter  of  theThuIllIers  in  their  Place  de  la  MadfleiTie 
house:  act^l  also  as  beadle  at  La  Maddeine  church.  [The 
Middle  Classee.] 

Pascal  (Abb^),  chaplain  at  Limoges  prison  in  1S20;  gentle 
old  man.  He  trieil  valid)-  to  obtain  a  confession  from  Jc4in- 
Fran^ois  Tascheron,  who  hml  been  imprisoned  for  robbery 
followed  by  murder.    [Tlie  Omntry  Parson] 

Pastetot,  priest  in  1845,  in  the  Suint-Fran^ois  church  in 
the  MaraiB,  on  the  street  now  calle<i  rue  Chariot ;  watched  over 
the  de^  body  of  Syhain  Pons.    [Cousin  PonsJ 

Pastureau  (Jean  Francois),  In  1829,  owner  of  an  e#rtat<>  in 
ledi^^  the  value  of  which  was  said  to  have  l>een  impaired 
by  tJie  passing  by  of  Doctor  Benassis^  patieata.  [Tbe 
Country  Doctor.] 

Pfttait  (>Iaftre),  notarj^  at  FougJr^  in  1799,  an  aoquaint- 
ance  of  D'Orgemont,  the  banker,  and  introduce  to  MaJie 
de  Vemeua  by  the  old  miser.    [The  CliauanBj 

Patriote^  a  monkey,  w^hich  Marie  de  Vcmcuil,  its  owner, 
had  tanght  to  counterfeit  Dan  ton.  The  craftiness  of  thia 
animal  remiDdcd  Marie  of  Corentin,    (The  Chonan^J 

Pauilne,  for  a  long  time  Julie  d^Aiglemonfs  waiting-mald. 
[A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 
Pattlmier,  employed  under  the  Rf*»toratton  in  tlio  Jfinistry 
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of  Finance  in  Isidore  Baudoyer's  bureau  of  Flamet  de  U 
Billardi^re's  division.  Paulmier  was  a  bachelor,  but  quarreled 
continually  with  his  married  ooUeaguCi  Chaselles.  [The  Gov- 
ernment Clerks.] 

Paz  (Thadd6e)y  Polish  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
Florentine  family,  the  Pazzi,  one  of  whose  members  had  be- 
come a  refugee  in  Poland.  Living  contemporaneously 
with  his  fellow-citizen  and  friend,  the  Comte  Adam  MitgisUs 
Laginski,  like  him  Thadd^e  Paz  fought  for  his  countn*, 
later  on  following  him  into  exile  in  Paris,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Bearing  up  bravely  in  his  poverty,  he 
was  willing  to  become  *?teward  to.  the  count,  and  he  made 
an  able  manager  of  the  Laginski  mansion.  He  gave  up 
this  position,  when,  having  become  enamored  of  G^mentine 
Laginska,  he  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  control  his  passion 
by  means  of  a  pretended  mistress,  Marguerite  Turquet, 
the  horsewoman.  Paz  (pronounced  Pac),  who  had  willingly 
assimied  the  title  of  captain,  had  seen  the  Steinbocks  mar- 
ried. His  departure  from  France  was  only  feigned,  and  he 
once  more  saw  the  Comtesse  Laginska,  during  the  winter 
of  1842.  At  Rusticoli  he  took  her  from  La  Palf^rine,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  carrying  her  away.  [The  Imaginary 
Mistress.    Cousin  Betty.] 

P^china   (La),  nick-name  of  Gene\a6ve  Niseron. 

Pederotti  (Signer),  father  of  Madame  Maurice  de  PHostal. 
He  was  a  Genoa  banker ;  gave  his  only  daughter  a  dowr>'  of  i 
million;  married  her  to  the  French  consul,  and  left  her,  on  dy- 
ing six  months  later  in  January,  1831,  a  fortune  made  in  grain 
and  amounting  to  two  millions.  Pederotti  had  been  madi- 
count  by  the  Kng  of  Sardinia,  but,  as  he  left  no  male  heir, 
the  title  became  extinct.    [Honorinc] 

Pelletier,  one  of  Benassis'  patients  in  Isire,  who  died  ir 
1829,  was  buried  on  the  same  day  as  the  last  "  cretin,"  which 
had  been  kept  on  account  of  popular  superstition.  Pelletier 
left  a  ^^^fe,  who  saw  Genestas,  and  several  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Jacques,  was  bom  about  1807.  [The  Country 
Doctor.] 
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Jacqueline  de),  of  a  very  old  Breton  ,^ii,^j, 
livetl  at  tiucraddo,  wliere  she  was  boni  abfjut  1780,  Sister- 
in*)BW  of  the  Kergaroucte  of  Nantes,  the  patrons  of  Major 
Urtgaut ,  vvho,  dospite  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  did  not 
theTnBelveK  hesitate  to  assume  the  name  of  PeQ-Ik>eL  Jacque- 
line protected  the  daughters  of  lier  younger  sislcr,  the 
Vioomte^c  de  Kprganjuet,  She  was  esi>epially  attracted  to 
her  ddest  nioee,  Charlotte,  to  whom  she  intended  to  give  a 
dowry,  as  she  desiretl  the  girl  to  marry  Calyste  du  Gudnle, 
who  was  in  love  witih  lYHicit^^  des  Touches.    [B<*atnx.] 

P^ux  (Abb6),  brother  of  Madame  Julliard;  vicar  of 
Provins  during  the  Restoration.     [Pierrette] 

Perrachc,  mmall  hunchback,  shoemaker  by  trade,  and, 
ill  1840,  pijrtcr  in  a  house  belonging  to  Corentin  on  rue  HoBor^- 
Oievalieri  Paris,    p'ho  Middle  Classes.] 

Pftrrachc  (Ma^lame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  often  visited 
Madame  Cardinal,  niece  of  ToupUlier,  one  of  Corentin'e 
renters.     [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Ferret,  with  hts  partner.  Groast^te,  preceded  Pierre  Graslin 
in  a  banking-house  at  Limoges,  in  the  early  part  uf  the  nine- 
teenth ccnUiry,    [The  Country^  Parson.] 

P«rret  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preeetling,  an  old  woman 
in  1820,  disturbed  herself,  as  did  every  one  in  Limoges, 
nver  the  assassination  committed  by  JeaivFrangois  Taschcron, 
[The  Country  Parson,] 

PeiTOtcti  in  1819.  lal>orer  on  ¥&.\x  Orandet's  farm  in  the 
suburbs  of  Saumur.    [Eugiinie  Grandetd 

Petit-CUud,  son  of  a  very  poor  tailor  of  Llloumeau, 
a  suburb  of  Angoul^me,  where  he  pursuwl  his  studies  hi  the 
town  lyceum.  becoming  acquainted  at  the  same  time  with 
Lucien  de  Kulx^mpr^.  He  studied  law  at  PoiticTs,  On 
pmit:^  back  tr>  the  chief  city  of  I^  Charente,  h«  '  -  clerk 

to  Maftre  Olivet,  ars  attorney  whom  he  ^lu*  Now 

befan  Petit-Claud's  i>eri<K]  of  revenge  ff^r  the  insidfs  which 
his   poverty   and    homeliness    hati    bmught    on.    He   met 
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Cointet,  the  printer,  cjid  went  into  his  employ,  although  at 
the  same  time  he  feigned  allegiance  to  the  younger  S^hard, 
also  a  printer.  This  conduct  paved  the  way  for  his  accession 
to  the  magistracy.  He  was  in  turn  deputy  and  king's  pro- 
cureur.  Petit-Claud  did  not  leave  Angoul^me,  but  made  a 
profitable  marriage  in  1822  with  Mademoiselle  FranQoise 
de  la  Haye,  natural  daughter  of  Francis  du  Hautoy  and 
of  Madame  de  Senonches.    [Lost  Illusions.] 

Petit-Claud  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  du  Hautoy  and  of  Madame  de  Senonches; 
born  Frangoise  de  la  Haye,  given  into  the  keeping  of  old 
Madame  Cointet;  married  through  the  instrumentalitj 
of  Madame  Cointet's  son,  the  printer,  known  as  Cointet  the 
Great.  Madame  Petit-Claud,  though  insignificant  and  for- 
ward, was  provided  wnth  a  very  substantial  dowry.  [Lost 
Illusions.] 

Pejn^de,  born  about  1758  in  Provence,  Comtat,  in  a  large 
family  of  poor  people  who  eked  out  a  scant  subsistence  on 
a  small  estate  called  Canquoelle.  Peyrade,  paternal  uncle 
of  Th^odose  de  la  Peyrade,  was  of  noble  birth,  but  kept  the 
fact  secret.  He  went  from  Avignon  to  Paris  in  1776,  where 
he  entered  the  police  force  two  years  later.  Lenoir  thought 
well  of  him.  Poyracle*s  success  in  life  was  impaired  only  by 
his  immoralities;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  much  more 
brilliant  and  lasting.  He  had  a  genius  for  spying,  also 
much  executive  ability.  Fouch^  employed  him  and  Corentin 
in  connection  with  the  affair  of  Gondreville*s  imaginar}* 
abduction.  A  kind  of  police  ministry  was  given  to  him 
in  Holland.  I^uis  XVII I.  counseled  with  him  and  gave  him 
employment,  but  CharUns  X.  held  aloof  from  this  shrewd  eni- 
ploy6.  Peyrade  lived  in  poverty  on  rue  des  Moineaux  with 
an  adored  daugliter,  Lydie,  thecliild  of  La  Beauniesnil  of  the 
C0mddie-Fran9ai.se.  Certain  events  bn)Ught  him  into  the 
notice  of  Nucingen,  who  employetl  him  in  the  search  for 
Esther  Gobseck,  at  the  same  time  warning  him  against 
the  courtesan's  followers.  The  police  department,  having 
been  told  of  this  arrangement  by  the  so-called  AbbS  Cario6 
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Heirera,  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  into  the  employ 
of  a  private  individual  Despite  the  pmt^ction  of  his  friend, 
OirentiiAp  imd  the  talent  as  a  pul iceman,  whieh  he  had  shtiwii 
under  the  eissumed  names  of  Canquoeilc  and  Saint-Gcnnain* 
mpucially  in  connection  with  i\  Gaudissart's  eeizure,  PejTade 
failed  in  his  struggle  with  Jacques  CblHn.  His  excellent 
t  rai  IB  form  alio  n  into  a  nabob  defentler  of  Macinnie  Th4f>dori» 
(jaillard  made  the  former  convict  st>  angry  that,  during  the 
last  yearn  of  the  Restoration^  he  took  revenge  on  him  by 
making  way  with  him.  Peyrade's  daughter  wa*^  aMuctecl 
and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  poison.  [Tlie  Gondreville 
Mystery.    Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Pcyrade    (Lydie),'     (Sm    La    Peyrade,    Madame    Th^ 

dost*  fie,) 

Phellioi^  liorn  in  1780^  husband  of  a  I^  Perehc  woman » 
who  bore  him  three  children,  two  of  whom  were  sons,  F^lix 
aud  Marie-Tb6:>dore,  ami  one  a  daughter,  who  becamf*  Madame 
Baniiol;  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Xavier  Rabounlin's 
bureau,  division  of  Flanict  de  la  BillarLli^re,  a  pj^^ilinn  which 
he  heJd  until  the  clrw^c  of  1824,  He  upheld  Kabounlin, 
who,  in  turn,  often  defended  him.  While  living  on  rue 
du  Faubourg-Saint-Jacques  iwnr  the  Sourds-MuH^,  he  taught 
history,  literature  and  clement ar>  ethics  to  the  students  of 
Me^(leniois*41es  La  Grave.  The  Hcvfjlution  of  July  tlid 
not  affect  him; even  his  retirement  from  serv*icedid  not  cause 
him  to  give  up  the  home  \n  which  he  remained  for  at  least 
thirty  years.  Ho  bought  for  eighteen  thousand  franc?^  a 
BmnW  house  on  Fouillantines  lane,  nnw  rne  (lc*s  Fruillantinc^j 
which  he  nccupied,  after  he  had  improved  it,  in  a  stTious 
Bourgeois  manner.  Phellion  was  a  major  in  the  Natumal 
Guard.  For  the  mcmt  part  he  still  had  the  same  friends, 
meeting  and  visiting  fnHfuently  Tiaothiyer,  Dutocfj,  Kletiry, 
GodanL  Laudigeois,  Kal>ourdin,  Madame  Poiret  the  el<kT. 
and  esf)«*eially  Uie  Collevilk\  Thtnllier  iukI  Minanl  families. 
His  leisure  tim<*  was  oceupie^l  with  politics  and  art.    At  the 

*  Ufjilefr  fh"  iit'it  f>f  "^LvHH**'  n  p"^'rfir'H  of  ihf  lif*«  nf  rix>'rii4!fi'p  d«ut[1it*r  mouiuiiM? 
In  «  pl«y  prf*vrim^l  Kt  th«  'Ok  Ati^  dv»  Nut^oiM,  now  I'ht  Atir  d«  IWH.  hut  thM 
»iltlu»r  did  ikot  pubiiati  ilia  pifty. 
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Od6on  he  was  on  a  committee  of  classical  reading.  His 
political  influence  and  vote  were  sought  by  Thfodoee  de 
la  Peyrade  in  the  interest  of  J6rdme  Thuillier's  candidacy 
for  the  General  Council;  for  Phellion  favored  another  candi- 
date, Horace  Bianchon,  relative  of  the  highly-honored  J. -J. 
Popinot.    [The  Government  Clerks.    The  Middle  Classes.] 

Phellion  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  belonged  to  a 
family  who  lived  in  a  western  province.  Her  family  being 
so  large  that  the  income  of  more  than  nine  thousand  francs, 
pension  and  rentals,  was  insufficient,  she  continued,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  to  give  lessons  in  harmony  to  Mesdemoiselles 
La  Grave,  as  in  the  Restoration,  with  the  strictness  observed 
in  her  every-day  life. 

Phellion  (F61ix),  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  couple, 
bom  in  1817;  professor  of  mathematics  in  a  Royal  college  at 
Paris,then  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ^nd  chevalier 
of  the  L^on  of  Honor.  By  his  remarkable  works  and  his 
discovery  of  a  star,  he  was  thus  made  famous  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  m.arried,  after  this  fame  had  come  to 
him,  C^leste-Louise-Caroline-Brigitte  Colleville,  the  sister  of 
one  of  his  pupils  and  a  woman  for  whom  his  love  was  so 
strong  that  he  gave  up  Voltairism  for  Catholicism.  [The 
Middle  Classes.] 

Phellion  (Madame  F61ix),wifeof  the  preceding; bom  C^leste- 
Louise-Caroline-Brigitte  Colleville.  Although  M.  and  Madame 
Colleville's  daughter,  she  was  reared  almost  entirely  by  the 
Thuilliers.  Indeed,  M.  L.-J.  Thuillier,  w^ho  had  been  one  of 
Madame  Havie  Colleville's  lovers,  passed  for  Celeste's  father. 
M.,  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Thuillier  were  all  deter- 
mined to  give  her  their  Christian  names  and  to  make  up  a 
large  dowry  for  her.  Olivier  Vinet,  Godeschal,  Th6odose 
de  la  Peyrade,  all  wished  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Colle^'ille. 
Neverthele^ss,  although  she  was  a  devoted  Christian,  she 
loved  V6\\x  Phellion,  the  Voltairean,  and  married  him  aftei 
his  conversion  to  Catholicism.     [The  Middle  Classes.]. 

Phellion  (Marie-Theodore),  F^lix  Phellion's  younger  brother, 
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in  1S40  pupil  at  the  Eeole  dee  Fonts  et  ChausifeL  [The 
Middle  Clas^csJ 

Pbilippart  (Messieurs),  owners  of  a  por<!elain  manufactory 
at  LimogeiB,  in  which  was  employed  Jean-FraD9«»is  Tiuschemn, 
the  murderer  of  Pingret  and  Jeanne  MalasBiB.  [The  Country 
Parson.] 

PMlippCt  employed  in  Madame  Marie  Gaston's  fajnily; 
fonn^rly  an  attendant  of  the  Prince&se  tic  Vanr^mont; 
later  became  the  Due  Henri  de  Chaulieu^s  servant;  finaJly 
entered  Marie  Clapton's  household,  where  he  was  employed 
after  his  nife's  decease.  [Letters  of  Two  Brides*  The  Mem- 
ber for  Arcis.] 

Pichard  (MademoiseUe),  house-keeper  of  Nisemn,  vicar 
of  Blang\^  in  Ikiurgngne.  Prior  to  1789  she  brought  her 
niece,  Mademoiselle  Arsl^ne  Pichard,  to  his  house,  [The 
Peasantr>,] 

PIcMnl  (Ar?^ne),  niece  of  the  preceding,  (See  Rigou, 
Madame  Gn^oire,)    [The  Peasantry] 

Picot  (N^pomut'fene),  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
friend  of  Biot  after  1807,  author  of  a  "Treatise  on  Differential 
Logarithms,'^  and  eipt^cially  of  a  **  Theory  of  Perpetual 
Motion,"  four  volumes^  quarto,  with  engravings,  Paris, 
1825;  lived,  in  1840,  No.  9  rue  du  ValKle-GrAce.  Being  very 
near-sighted  and  erratic,  the  prey  of  his  thlevang  servant, 
Madame  Lambert,  his  famil}'  thought  that  he  neetiixl  a  pro- 
tector. Being  instructor  of  F^lix  Phelllon,  with  whom  he 
took  a  trip  to  England »  Picot  miu\e  known  his  pupiFs  great 
ability,  v  '  '  t ^^  boy  had  modestly  kept  8ecrf*t,  at  the  home 
of  the  1  ■    -,  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  hrfore  an  audienee 

c*>mf>oseil  of  the  CoUevilles,  Minanls  and  Phellions.  Oleste 
C\)HeviUe's  future  was  thus  detemiinecL  As  Pieot  was  deci*- 
rated  late  in  life,  his  marriage  to  a  wealthy  antl  eccentric 
Englishwoman  of  forty  wivh  mrrt^pondingly  late.  After 
passing  through  a  successful  ofjeration  for  a  cancer,  he  re- 
tumedf  **a  new  man,"  to  the  home  of  the  Thuillicrs.    He 


IihI  thrt^Mich  gratitude  tt»  leave  to  the  F^lix  Phellions  the 
imlth  brought  him  by  Madame  Picot.    [The  Middle  Clares,] 
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Picquoiseau   (Comtcsse)i   widow  of  a  colonel.     She  and 
Madaine    dc    Vaumerland    boarded    with    one   of    Madame 
Vauquer's  rivals,  according  to  Madame  de  rAmbermesniL 
•[Father  Goriot.] 

Pius  VII.  (Barnabas  Chiaramonti),  lived  from  1740  till 
1823;  pope.  Having  been  asked  by  letter  in  1806,  if  a  ^-oman 
might  go  d^coUcti  to  the  ball  or  to  the  theatre,  without 
endangering  her  welfare,  he  answered  his  correspondent, 
Madame  Ang^lique  de  Granville,  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
gentle  F^nelon.    [A  Second  Home.] 

PiMefer  (Abraham),  descendant  of  a  middle  class  Cal- 
vinist  family  of  Sancerre,  whose  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
centur}*^  were  skilled  workmen,  and  subsequently  woolen- 
drapers;  failed  in  business  during  the  reign  of  Louis  X\l.; 
died  about  1786,  leaving  two  sons,  Moise  and  Silas,  in  poverty. 
[The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Pi^defer  (Moise),  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  profited  by 
the  Revolution  in  imitating  his  forefathers;  toredo^^  abbeys 
and  churches;  married  the  only  daughter  of  a  Convention 
member  who  had  been  guillotined,  and  by  her  had  a  child, 
Dinah,  later  Madame  Milaud  de  la  Baudi»ye;  compromised  his 
fortune  by  his  agricultural  speculations;  died  in  1819.  [The 
Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Pi^defer  (Silas),  son  of  Abraham  PiMefer,  and  yoimger 
brother  of  the  preceding ;  did  not  receive,  as  did  Moise  Piddefer, 
his  part  of  the  small  paternal  fortune;  went  to  the  Imlies; 
died,  about  1837,  in  New  York,  with  a  fortune  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  francs.  This  money  was  inherited  by 
his  niece,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  but  was  seized  by  her 
husband.     [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Pi^defer  (Madame  MoTse),  sister-in-law  of  the  preceding, 
unaffable  and  excessively  pious;  pensioned  by  her  son-in- 
law;  lived  successively  in  Sancerre  and  at  Paris  with  her 
daughter,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  whom  she  managed  to 
separate  from  Etienne  Ix)usteau.  [The  Muse  of  the  Depart- 
ment.] 
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^erqmn^  bfim  about  17S6,  successor  to  his  father  as  notary 
in  Douiii;  distant  rouFlo  of  the  Molina-Claes  of  me  de  Pariis^ 
through  the  Pierquins  of  Antwerp; self -iJiteres ted  and  positive 
by  nature;  aspired  to  the  liaod  of  Marguerite;  Claes^  eldt'St 
daughter  of  Balthaaar^  who  afterwardB  became  Madame 
Kmmatiuel  de  Solis;  finally  married  F^licie,  a  younger  sister 
<*f  his  first  choice,  in  the  second  year  of  Charles  X/s  reign. 
[The  Quast  of  the  Absolute.] 

Pierquiji  (Madame)^  \^'ife  of  the  preceding,  bom  F^Iicie 
Claes,  found,  m  a  young  girl,  a  secf>iid  mother  in  her  elder 
sister,  Marguerite.    [The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.] 

Pierqujiij  brother-in-law  of  the  precetling;  physician  who 
attended  the  Claes  at  Douat.    [The  Quf?et  of  the  Absohite] 

PiefTotf  aseumevl  name  of  Oharles-AmC^dee- Louis- Joseph 
Rifoel,  Chevalier  du  ^^if^ard.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  Ilistor>%] 

Pterrotin,  l>orn  in  1 781 ,  After  having  serveil  in  the  cavalry, 
he  left  the  service  in  1815  to  succeed  bis  father  as  manager 
of  a  stage-line  between  Paris  and  iRle-Adam— »n  undertaking 
which,  though  ordy  mofleratdy  Fui^eesgful,  finally  f!ounshc<h 
One  moniing  in  the  autimin  of  1S22,  he  rccciveil  as  pa^ 
sengers,  at  the  TJon  d' Argent.  P<mic  pi^^ple,  either  famous  or 
of  rising  fame,  the  O^mle  Ilugret  de  Si^riay,  L6on  do  I^ra 
dnrl  Joseph  Rrldau.  and  Urnk  them  to  Pn^les,  a  place  near 
Beaumont,  Having  become  "  coaeh-proprietor  of  Oisc," 
in  1S3S  he  married  hi?i  daughter*  Georgette,  to  Oscar  Hussnn,  a 
high  officer,  \^ho,  upon  retiring*  baii  l^een  appointed  to  a 
coUefttorship  in  lieaumont,  antl  who,  like  the  Canalist^  and 
the  Moreatii^,  had  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  Pierrot in*s 
rustomers.     [A  8tart  in  Life.] 

Pietro,  Corsican  servant  of  the  Hartolomeo  di  Piombo^, 
kinsmen  of  Marlame  Luigi  Porta,     [The  Vendetta.] 

Pigeau,  during  the  Restoration,  at  onr  lime  hea<l-carrier 
antl  afteTwardsi  owner  of  a  Rmnll  lifiuse,  which  he  had  iniilt 
with  his  own  hands  and  on  a  very  erf>nomirnJ  basis,  at  Nan- 
tern*  (liehvern  Paris  and  Saint-Germain- in* Lave.)  [Scenc:i 
from  a  Courtesan's  LifeJ 
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Pigeau  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preoeding;  belonged  to  a 
family  of  wine  merchants.  After  her  husband's  death, 
about  the  end  of  the  Restoration,  she  inherited  a  little 
property,  which  caused  her  much  unhappiness,  in  consequence 
of  her  avarice  and  distrust.  Madame  Pigeau  was  planning 
to  remote  from  Nanterre  to  Saint-Germain  with  a  \'iew 
to  living  there  on  her  annuity,  when  she  was  murdered, 
with  her  servant  and  her  dogs,  by  Thfedore  Calvi,  in  the 
winter  of  1828-29.    [Scenes  from  a  Coinrtesan's  Life.] 

Pigeron,  of  Auxerre,  was  murdered,  it  is  said,  by  his  ^-ife; 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  autopsy,  entrusted  to  Vermut,  a  drug- 
gist of  Soulanges,  in  Bourgogne,  proved  the  use  of  poison. 
[The  Peasantry.] 

Pigoult,  was  head  clerk  in  the  ofRce  where  Malin  de  Gondre- 
ville  and  Gr^vin  studied  pettifogging;  was,  about  1806, 
first  justice  of  the  peace  at  Arcis,  and  then  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  same  towTi,  at  the  time  of  the  lawsuit  in 
connection  with  the  abduction  of  Malin,  when  he  and  Grfm 
were  the  prosecuting  attorneys.  [The  Gondre\'ille  Mj^erj-.] 
In  the  neighborhood  of  1839,  Pigoult  was  still  living,  having 
his  home  in  the  ward.  At  that  time  he  made  public  recog- 
nition of  Pantaleon,  Marquis  de  Sallenauve,  and  supposed 
father  of  Charles  Dorlange,  Comte  de  Sallenauve,  thus  serving 
the  interests,  or  rather  the  ambitions,  of  the  deputy.  [The 
Member  for  Arcis.] 

Pigoult,  son  of  the  preceding,  acquired  the  hat  manufac- 
tory' of  Phil^as  Boauvisage,  made  a  failure  of  the  undertaking, 
and  committed  suicide; but  appeared  to  have  had  a  natural, 
though  sudden,  death.     [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Pigoult  (Achille),  son  of  the  preceding  and  grandson  of 
the  next  preceding,  ])orn  in  1801.  A  man  of  unattractive 
persontility,  Init  of  great  intelligence,  he  supplanteil  Gr^vin, 
and,  in  1819,  was  the  busit^st  notary  of  Arcis.  Gondreville's 
infiuence,  and  his  intimacy  with  Hcauvisage  and  Giguet, 
were  the  causes  of  liis  taking  a  prominc^nt  part  in  the  political 
contests  of  that  jxTicKl;  he  opposed  Simon  Giguet's  candidacy. 
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ATid  successfully  supported  the  Comt^  de  Salletiauve.  The 
introcluction  of  the  Marcjiiis  Pantal^n  de  Sallenauve  to 
old  Pigoult  was  brought  about  tlirnugh  Achille  rigoult, 
and  assitred  a  trmniph  for  the  sculptor,  Sallenauve-Dorlange, 
[The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

IHUerault  (Claude-Joseph),  a  very  upright  Parisian  trader, 
prDprietiir  of  the  Cloche  d'Or,  a  hardware  estabibhnient 
on  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraillc:  made  a  modest  fortune^  and  re- 
tireti  froia  hui^iness  in  1814,  Aitor  Jositi^,  one  after  another^ 
his  wife^  his  soti,  and  an  adopted  ehiid,  Pillerault  devoted 
his  life  to  his  niece,  Lunst-ance-Barhe-Jofi^phine,  of  whom 
he  was  guardian  and  only  relati\'e,  Pillerault  lived  on  the 
nie  dvs  Bourdon nais,  in  1818,  oceupying  a  small  apartment 
let  to  him  !>y  Camusuit  of  the  Cocon  d*Or.  During  that  period, 
Pillerault  was  remarkable  for  the  intelligence,  energy  and 
ccmragG  displayed  in  ef»nnection  with  the  unfortunate  Birot- 
teaiiii,  who  were  falliug  into  iia<l  repute.  He  found  out 
Osparou,  and  terrifieil  Molineux,  both  enemies  of  the  Birot^ 
teaus.  Politics  and  the  Caf6  l>avid,  situatetl  lietween  the 
rue  de  la  Monnaie  and  the  rue  Saint-llonor^,  cousumed  the 
leisure  hours  of  Pillerault,  who  was  a  stoical  and  staimeh 
Republican;  he  was  exceetlingly  conmderate  of  Madame 
Vaillant,  his  house-keeper,  and  treated  Manuel,  Toy,  Perier, 
Lafayette  and  Courier  as  gods.  [C^ar  Birotteau.]  Pil- 
lerault livefl  to  a  very  advanced  age  The  AnRclme  Pnpiriots, 
his  grand-nephew  and  grand 'niece,  paid  him  a  v'lsit  in  1844. 
Poulain  ctirwl  the  old  man  of  an  illm^ss  when  he  wai^  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age;  he  then  o^med  an  establishment 
(rue  de  Nnrmandie.  in  the  ^larai?),  managed  by  the  Cibfvts, 
and  munting  among  its  occupanta  the  Chaj^oulot  family, 
Schmucke  and  Sylvaiii  Pons.    [Cousin  Pons,] 

PUkrault  (Omstanee-Barbe- Josephine).  (See  Birotteau, 
Madame  C^^sar,) 

Pimentet  (l^farquis  and  Marquise  de),  cnjoytnl  extended  in- 
flm*nee  r  hiring  the  Be«<t  oral  inn.  not  only  ^vith  the  Bociety 
element  nf  Paris,  but  i^s^K^cialfy  in  theih'parlnient  of  Chareiite, 
where  they  sf*ent  their  simimers.    They  v,^re  reputed  to  be 
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the  wealthiest  land-owners  around  Angouleme,  were  on  in- 
timate terms  with  their  peers,  the  Kastignacs,  together  with 
whom  they  composed  the  shining  lights  of  the  Bargeton 
circle.    [Lost  Illusions.] 

Pinaud  (Jacques),  a  "poor  linen-merchant,"  the  name 
under  which  M.  d'Orgemont,  a  wealthy  broker  of  Foug^res, 
tried  to  conceal  his  identity  from  the  Chouans,  in  1799,  to 
avoid  being  a  victim  of  their  robbery.    [The  Chouans.] 

Pingret,  uncle  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  des  Vauneaulx; 
a  miser,  who  lived  in  an  isolated  house  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Etienne,  near  Limoges;  robbed  and  murdered,  with  his 
servant  Jeanne  Malassis,  one  night  in  March,  1829,  by  Jean- 
Frangois  Tascheron.     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Pinson,  long  a  famous  Parisian  restaurant-keeper  of  the  me 
de  TAncienne-Com^ie,  at  whose  establishment  Th^odoee 
de  la  Peyrade,  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the 
uttermost  depths  of  poverty,  dined,  at  the  expense  of  C^riiet 
and  Dutocq,  at  a  cost  of  forty-seven  francs;  there  also  these 
three  men  concluded  a  compact  to  further  their  mutual  in- 
terests.    [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Piombo  (Baron  Bartolomco  di),  born  in  1738,  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  friend  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  mother 
he  had  protected  during  the  Corsican  troubles.  After  a  ter- 
rible vendetta,  carried  out  in  Corsica  against  all  the  Portas 
except  one,  he  had  to  leave  his  country,  and  went  in  great 
poverty  to  Paris  with  his  family.  Tlirough  the  intercession 
of  JiUcien  Bonaparte,  ho  saw  the  First  Consul  (Octol>er. 
1800)  and  obtained  property,  titles  and  employment, 
Piomho  was  not  without  gratitude;  tlie  friend  of  Daru,  Drouot. 
and  Carnot,  \w  gave  evidence  of  devotion  to  his  benefactor 
until  the  latter's  death.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  did 
not  deprive  liini  entirely  of  the  resources  that  he  had  ac- 
quired. For  his  Corsican  property  I^artolomeo  received 
of  Madame  I^titia  Bonaparte  a  sum  which  allowed  him 
to  purchase  and  ocrupy  the  Porten(hidre  mansion.  The 
marriage  of  his  adoretl  daughter,  Ginevra,  who,  against  her 
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father*®  will,  Ijecamc  the  wife  of  thi^  last  of  the  Portas,  wae 
a  source  of  vexation  and  grief  t^  Piombo,  that  nothing  could 
dimmish.    [The  Ventletta,] 

Piombo  (Baronnc  Elisa  di),  bom  in  1745,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding anrl  niother  of  Marlame  Porta,  was  imable  to  ol)tain 
fn.jm  Bartolomeo  the  paitit*n  of  Ghirvra*  whom  he*  i\oulfl 
not  see  after  her  inarriage,    P'he  Vendetta.] 

Piombo  (Ginevra  di),     (S^  Porta,  Madame  Luigi,) 

Piombo  (Gregorio  di),  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  eon 
of  Bartolomeo  and  Ellsa  di  Piombo;  died  in  hii^  infaiic>\ 
a  victim  of  the  Portas,  in  the  vendetta  againg^t  the  Piombos, 

[TIk*  Vendetta,] 

Piquetafd  (Agathe).     (See  Hulot  d'Ervy,  Baroniie  Hector.) 

PiqtjolzeaUp  porter  of  Fr^l^rlc  dc  Ntirin^en,  when  Rodolphc 
Castanier  waa  cashier  at  the  baron*8  bank,  [Mehiioth  Reeon- 
cilefl] 

Plaisir,  an  '^illustrious  hair-dreaser"  of  Paris;  in  Septeniljer, 
1810,  on  the  nie  Taitbout,  he  waited  on  Caroline  Oorhard 
de  Itellefenille,  at  that  time  mistress  of  the  Comte  de  Gran- 
\ifle.     [A  Second  Home.] 

Planchette,  an  eminent  professor  of  mechanics,  cf>n.s'ultc<l 
by  Raphael  de  Valenthi  on  the  subject  of  the  wond<*rful 
piece  of  shagreen  that  the  yoimg  man  had  in  his  pr>B»e£iaion ; 
he  UK\k  him  to  Spieghaltcr,  the  mechanician,  anil  t4i  liaron 
Japhet,  the  chemist,  who  tricHl  in  vain  to  stretch  thia  skin. 
The  failure  of  scienee  in  this  effort  wm  a  cansic  of  ainuzcmenl 
tti  Planchette  and  Ja|>het.  "They  were  Uke  Cliriiitittns* 
Cf>me  from  the  Umih  without  finding  a  God  in  heaven/' 
Phuichette  wsl^  a  tall,  ttiin  n;an»  and  a  sort  of  jwet  always 
in  dc*cp  conten»pIation.     [The  Magic  Skin.] 

Plantin,  a  Parimn  publicist,  ^\m,  in  183-t,  nlitor  of  a  re- 
view, and  aspired  to  the  prwition  of  master  of  requests  in 
the  CVnn>cil  of  State*  when  Blonde t  recfinmiendfHl  lum  to 
Haonl  Kathan,  who  was  starting  a  great  newspafwr.  [A 
Daughter  of  Eve.] 


Kmrnaai^  ik.^  Ir-ini*"".  -tiir"j-nri*!!r  if;  Scicikzapc^  (Bnor- 
aencn'*  un:  irvr^'-iiraf  ^mn*?:'*  nmiiniissuie'  occnpetitor. 
&  :Kii:iuir*^:-  :  ;rnir  '-n*  !.**?"• -rirJaL-  •»?*  iftie-  ■*'s«c«d"'  80- 
cftTT;  X  iiw  'iliup*.  T-'nt«g***i  iitt  -^xtmBiriL  frniL  iLe  •first' 
ii^  r^aw'.G  r  ".n*  niwviiifni!?:  :i:  'im  -fx-c.  "sic-  was  bom 
Eiicrafciu*  A»'irr,*^:iH*:>  B^aiir  i  cgrrttrtnr  mza/i  a  diinker, 
Pi**  iji  :ii:  21*  M  'Si-Ti*  lar  niTCtpr :  5:r. ^iinDEii  be Trms ftppcMnted 
%'.  .v.it:i7'  .r:i»fw.  -,bf7  x«r»  ±1  libn&g:  ac  Ihocrsirreness:  he 
1»l*^  n^HUTEirri*^  upwiT^  »i  "toI  jif  Js??tT  f-cr  a  ac<ietj  that  in- 
«iar^  «:t=tfn  r^  ^.yifffff  ::r  •?t:c»er^f«iir«L  Bcin^  an  encmv 
^j(  SfJjb\*  CttTTT.  J£±.!i?»^  FSgs'oi  mijfit:  icadihr  have  served, 
^flWifiiZy  r'r  pefT^^ziIanr  <ii>ci?i(iKa^'«K-  the  interests  erf 
M'->:.*«t-rrjr^.  -rrcrjir-  r  i-  .\irae?-    [Tlje  Peafantiy.] 


(^Ma^iazzjie  Errpciiteie  .  vife  of  the  preceding  and 
dMijigi^Ziix  fA  War^irCA-eti ;  nrliKi  ibe ""  sencAd ""  a>ciety  of  Soiilaii- 
ff^.,  a?  Madaciie  S'>'>iry  d^  the  6ist.  and  though  married  to 
Hi*i^>ii>i.  ::v*:d  -arih  Lupcn  a^  if  she  were  his  wife.    [The 

Poidefin  wag.  in  the  nnrnth  of  November.  1806,  second 
ekrk  of  Ma  it  re  Bordin.  a  Paris  auomey.    [A  Start  in  Life.] 

Poincet,  an  ol^i  a:.d  unfrirtimate  public  scribe,  and  in- 
U'rifTf'Xer  at  the  Palais  <le  Justice  of  Paris;  about  1815,  he 
wMit  viith  Chrkt^-Diio  to  s€<?  Henri  de  Marsay.  in  order  to 
trari-slatf'  the  wonls  of  the  messenger  of  Paqnita  Valdfe. 
[T^if;  TJiirtc-en.] 

Poirel  (Ah\jC'),  a  priest  of  Tours;  advanced  to  the  canonry 
at  the  time  that  Mrinseigneur  Troubert  and  Mademoiselle 
(iarnanl  fKrw*cuted  Ahb^  Francois  Birrotteau.  [The  Vicar 
of  ToufH.] 

Poiret,  the  elder,  bom  at  Troves.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clerk  and  of  a  woman  whose  wicked  ways  were  notorious, 
and  who  died  in  a  hospital.  Going  to  Paris  with  a  younger 
brother,  they  became  clerks  in  the  Department  of  Finance 
under  Koberl  Lindet;  there  he  met  Antoine,  the  oflice  boy; 
he  left  this  department,  in  1816,  with  a  retiring  pension, 
and    was  replaced   l)y   Saillard.     [The  Government  Clerks.] 
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Afflirt4?<l  with  cretiuij^m  he  remameil  a  bachelor  because  of  the 

h4>rror  Suspired  by  the  nicmory  of  hk  mother's  imniotal  life ;  he 
wi^  a  ctonhrnrcHl  idhni%U\  ri-priitijigt  with  shgbt  variation,  the 
words  of  tiujsi*  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  Poiret  eBtal>- 
lished  himi^eif  on  the  rue  Neuve-Sainle-CJenevi^ve,  at  Madame 
X'arjquer's  private  b4iar ding- house'  he  occiipie<l  the  sei'ond 
story  at  the  widow's  hi»u.se^  became  intimate  with  Christine- 
Miehelle  Michonneau  and  marrietl  her,  when  Horace  Hianchon 
demanded  the  exclusion  of  this  youitg  woman  from  the  house 
for  <)enouncing  Jacqut^  Collin  (I8l9).  [Fathex Goriot-]  Foiret 
often  afterwards  met  M.  Ckpart,  an  old  et>mraile  whom  hehml 
found  a|;ain  on  the  rue  de  la  Cerisaie;  had  apartmentij  on  tho 
rue  des  Poulea  and  hjj^t  his  health.  [A  Start  in  Life.  Scenes 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.]  Hc'died  during  the  reign  of  I^>uis 
Philippe,    friie  Middle  Cla&scs] 

Poiret  (Matlame),  wife  of  the  preetHiing,  \mn\  Chri»une- 
Micthclle  Miehonncaii,  in  IHU,  doubtless  had  a  stormy  voulh. 
I'retendiog  to  have  In^n  iK^nstTUted  by  the  heirs  of  a  rich  ok) 
man  for  whom  she  had  cared,  Christ ine-Miehelh*  Michonneau 
went^  durhig  the  Rcst^jration,  to  board  with  Madame  Vauf|uer» 
the  third  f!tK>r  of  the  house  on  rue  Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve; 
ma<lc  Poiret  her  ftquirc;  made  a  deal  with  Bibi*  Lupin -^1  on - 
cltireau — to  betray  Jar^juee  Collin,  one  of  Madame  Vauquer's 
gue^U.  Having  thus  sated  her  cnpidity  and  her  bitter  feel- 
in|5S,  Mademcnst*lleMieIutrjneau  was  forced  to  leave  the  house 
on  rue  Xeuve->Sainte~(  lene^  i^ve,  at  the  formal  demand  of  IHan- 
chon,  another  of  the  gut«(^.  [Father  ijuriot.]  Accompanied 
by  Poiret,  whom  she  afterwards  married^  she  moved  to  the  rue 
lies  Pouli'.-  *  riteii  furnishetl  rooini*.  BehigsummonetLlKv 
fiire  the  c  h  .:  magiritratt*  Camu.s4>t  (May,  IS^IO) ,  she  rc^eog- 

Btscxl  Jactjues  Collin  in  I  he  fjsjeudo  AbW  CaHf)«  Herrera, 
[Scenes  from  a  Courteaan^s  Life.]  len  yearg  later,  Madame 
Poiret^  now  a  widow;  wiis  living  on  a  comer  of  the  rue  des 
PoKtes,  and  numbered  Wrizet  among  her  lodgers.  [The  Middle 
Classes.] 

Poiret  the  younger,  brother  of  Poiret  the  elder,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  preeetlhig,  born  in  1771 ;  had  the  aame  atart,  the 
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same  iiistiiicts,  aiid  the  same  weakness  of  intellect  as  thedder; 
ran  the  saiue  career,  overwhelmed  with  work  under  Liiidet;re- 
maineil  at  the  Treasuiy  as  copying  clerk  ten  years  longer  than 
Poiret  the  elder;  waa  also  book-keeper  for  two  merchants, one 
of  whom  was  Camusot  of  the  Cocon  d'Or;  he  lived  on  the  rue 
du  Martroi;  dined  regularly  at  the  Veau  qui  Tette,  on  ihe 
Place  du  Ch&telet;  bought  his  hats  of  Touman,  on  rue  Saint- 
Martin;  and,  a  victim  of  J.-J.  Bixiou's  practical  jokes,  he 
wound  up  by  being  business  clerk  hi  the  office  of  Xavier 
Rabourdin.  Being  retired  on  January  1,  1825,  Poiret  the 
younger  counted  on  living  at  Madame  Vauquer's  boarding- 
house.     [The  ( lovernment  Clerks.] 

Polissard,  appraiser  of  the  wood  of  the  RonqueroUes  estate 
in  1821 ;  at  this  time,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  Gau- 
bertin,  he  employed  as  agent  for  the  wood-merchant,  Vau- 
doycr,  a  j)easant  of  Ronquemlles,  who  had  shortly  before  been 
discharged  from  the  post  of  forest-keeper  of  Blangy  (Bour- 
gogne) .     [The  Peasantr\\] 

PoUet,  book-publisher  hi  Paiis,  in  1821 ;  a  rival  of  Dogue- 
reau;  published  ''I/*onide  ou  La  Vieille  de  Suresnes,"  a  n>- 
mance  by  Victor  Ducaiige;  had  biishiess  relations  with  Por- 
chon  and  Vidal;  wtis  at  their  establishment,  when  Lucien  de 
llubemi)r6  presented  to  them  his  "  Archer  de  Charles  IX."  [A 
Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Pombreton  (Marquis  de),  a  genuine  anomaly;  lieutenant  of 
the  black  nmsketeers  under  the  old  regime,  friend  of  the  Che- 
valier de  Valois,  who  j)rided  himself  on  havhig  lent  him  for 
assistance  in  leaving  the  country,  twelve  hundreii  pistoles. 
Pombreton  returned  this  loan  afterwards,  almost  Ix^yond  a 
question  of  doubt,  but  the  fact  of  the  case  always  remained 
unknown,  for  M.  de  ^'alois,  an  unusually  successful  gamester, 
was  interested  in  spreading  a  reiK)rt  of  the  return  of  this  loan, 
to  shadow  the  resources  that  he  derived  from  the  gaming  table; 
and  so,  five  years  later,  about  1821 ,  Ktienne  I^msteau  declared 
that  the  Pombreton  succession  and  the  Maubreuil*  afTair  were 

1  Maubreuil  died  *t  the  cud  of  the  Second  Lmpire. 
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among  the  most  pn>fitable  ^'stereiitypjes'*  of  journalism.  Fi- 
lially»  1^  CouiTJc?r  de  rOme  of  M.  tJu  Bousquier  published, 
about  1830,  ihee^e  lioos :  '' A  certificate  for  an  mconie  of  a  thou- 
sand franes  a  year  \viU  be  nA^anled  to  the  f >erson  who  can  show 
the  existence  of  a  M.  de  Pombrcton  before,  during,  or  after  the 
emigration/'  [lAist  lllmlmiB.  A  Disliuguished  Provincial  &t 
Paris.     Jealoiisiee  of  a  Country  Town  J 

Pompoxme  (La),     (See  Toupinet,  Madame.) 

Pons  (Sylvain)\  bom  about  1785;  son  of  the  old  age  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Ponn,  who,  beXore  1789,  founded  the 
famous  Parisian  houi^e  for  the  einbroidcr\^  of  unifomig  that 
wm  bought,  in  181-5,  Ijy  M.  Hi  vet,  fii-st  cousin  of  the  first 
Madame  Camvisot  of  the  CVicon  d'Or,  sole  heir  of  the  famous 
Pons  brothers,  embroiderers  tn  the  Court ;  under  the  l^ipire, 
he  won  the  Prbc  tie  Home  for  musical  composition,  returneti 
to  Paris  about  1810,  and  vvjis  for  many  yeai^  famous  for  his 
romances  and  melodies  whicli  were  full  of  delicacy  and  good 
taste*  From  his  stay  in  Italy*  Pnns  bnmght  back  the  tai^te» 
of  the  IViblionmniac  and  a  love  fur  wurks  of  urt.  Hb  passion 
for  colk^ting  cimi^umed  alnuist  his  ejitire  patrmiony.  Pons 
became  Sauvageot's^  rival  MoniBUid  and  Elie  Ma^us  felt 
a  hidtien  but  enviouB  appreciation  of  the  artistic  trea&uree 
ingeiiiouisly  and  economical^"  tuilli^toil  by  the  musician. 
Being  ignoratit  nf  the  rare  value  of  his  museum,  he  went 
from  house  to  hoa^,  givitig  j^nvale  lessatuiB  hi  hai'mony* 
Thb  lack  of  kntiwledge  prove*!  Im  ruin  aften^*artb,  ft>r  he 
became  all  the  more  fnn*l  of  paintings,  stones  aiul  fumitmep 
as  l}Tic  ghjiy  wm  tltvuied  him,  anil  his  ugliness,  ci>upled  with 
his  suppoised  poverty ^  kept  him  from  getting  marriiHl,  'J he 
pleasures  of  a  gourmand  replaced  those  of  the  lover;  he  likc!- 
wise  found  some  coni^>lation  for  his  isolation  in  his  friendahip 
with  Schmucke.  Pons  suffered  from  his  ta^te  for  high  living; 
he  grew  old,  like  a  jiarasltic  plant,  outsitle  tiie  circle  of  his 
family,  only  tolerated  by  his  distant  cousins,  tlie  Camusot 
de  Marvilles,  and  their  connectiona,  Cardot,  Berthier  and 

III.  Alphonw  dfl  Lmanmr  hmm  ilvrivwl  tram  th«  Mm  tsf  HylvBin  ^\mm  m  dm&ft 
tMt  wtut  preauiied  mt  i|j«  Ou^y  IJi««atni,  Piu^  &U»n  li73. 
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Popinot.  In  1834,  at  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  the  young 
ladies  of  a  boarding-school,  he  met  the  pianist  Schmucke., 
a  teacher  as  well  as  himself,  and  in  the  strong  intimacy  that 
grew  up  between  them,  he  found  some  compensation  for 
the  blighted  hopes  of  his  existence.  Sylvain  Pons  was 
director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre  of  which  Fdlix  Gaudis- 
sart  was  manager  during  the  monarchy  of  July.  He  had 
Schmucke  admitted  there,  with  whom  he  pa^^ed  several 
happy  years,  in  a  house,  on  the  rue  do  Normandie,  belonging 
to  C.-J.  Pillcrault.  The  bitterness  of  Madeleine  Vivet  and 
Am^lie  Camusot  de  Marville,  and  the  covetousness  of  Madame 
Cibot,  the  door-keeper,  and  Fraisier,  Magus,  Poulain  and 
R^monencq  were  perhaps  the  indirect  causes  of  the  case 
of  hepatitis  of  which  Pons  died  (}n  April,  1845),  appoint- 
ing Schmucke  his  residuary  legatee  before  Maitre  Lipoid 
Hannequin,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  by  Hdlolse 
Brisctout.  Pons  was  on  the  point  of  being  employed  to  com- 
pose a  piece  of  ballet  music,  entitled  ''Les  Mohicans."  This 
work  most  likely  fell  to  his  successor,  Garangeot.  [Cousin 
Pons.] 

Popinot,  alderman  of  Sancerre  in  the  eighteenth  centur}'; 
father  of  Jean-Jules  Popinot  and  Madame  Ragon  (bom 
Popinot).  He  was  the  officer  whose  portrait,  painted  by 
Latour,  adorned  the  walls  of  Madame  Ragon's  parlor,  during 
the  Restoration,  at  her  home  in  the  Quartier  Saint-Sulpice, 
Paris.     [C^ar  Birotteau.] 

Popinot  (Jean-Jules),  son  of  the  preceding,  brother  of 
Madame  Ragon,  and  husband  of  Mademoiselle  Bianchon 
— of  Sancerre — embraced  the  profession  of  law,  but  did  not 
attain  promptly  the  rank  which  his  powers  and  integrity 
deserved.  Jean-Jules  Popinot  remained  for  a  long  time  a 
judge  of  a  lower  court  in  Paris.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  young  orphan  Anselme  Popinot,  his  nephew, 
and  a  clerk  of  Cdsar  Birotteau ;  and  wa.s  invited  'with  Madame 
Jean-Jules  Popinot  to  the  perfumer's  famous  ball,  on  Sunday, 
December  17,  1818.  Nearly  eighteen  months  later,  Jean- 
Jules  Popinot  once  more  saw  Anselme,  who  was  set  up  as  a 
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iraggM  on  the  rue  ties  Clnq-Diamafnta,  arid  met  F41ix  Gaudis^ 
Bart,  the  commercial-traveler,  and  tried  to  ext^use  certnLn 
imprudent  utterariees  of  \m  on  the  ixilitical  sltutiiiun,  that 
had  bceu  rep<jrted  by  Caiiquoelle-Peyrade,  the  puUct-ageut, 
[C6>ar  Birtnteau,]  Three  years  later  he  ]ost  his  wife,  who 
had  brought  him,  for  dowry,  an  income  uf  six  thousand  fnuics, 
repre^nting  exactly  twice  his  personal  assets.  Living  from 
this  time  at  the  rue  du  Fouarro,  Popmot  was  ahle  to  give 
free  rem  to  the  cxereiae  of  charity,  a  virtue  that  had  become 
a  passion  with  Idm.  At  the  urgent  instance  of  Octave  de 
Bauvan,  Jeaii-Juies  Popinot,  in  order  to  aid  Ilonorhie^  the 
count's  wife,  sent  her  a  pretended  commission-merchant, 
probably  Felix  Gaudissart,  ofifering  a  more  than  generous 
price  for  the  floivera  she  made.  [HonorineJ  Jean-Jules 
Pophaot  eventually  established  a  sort  of  benevolent  agency. 
Lavienoep  hi^ servant,  and  Horace  Bianchon,  his  wifc*s  nephew 
aided  him.  He  relieved  Madame  Tonpinet,  a  poor  woman 
on  the  rue  du  Petit-Banquier,  from  want  (1828).  Madame 
d*Espard*s  request  for  a  guardian  for  her  husband  servcil  to 
divert  Popinot  from  his  role  of  Snint  Vincent  dc  Paul;  a  man 
of  rare  delicacy  bidden  l>cncath  a  rough  and  unculturctl 
extmor,  be  immediately  tUsmvered  the  injustice  of  tJie  \\Tong8 
aUeged  by  the  marchioness,  and  recrjgnixal  the  rt*al  victim 
in  il.  d'Espard,  when  he  cross-questioned  him  at  No*  22 
rue  de  la  Montagne^ainte-Genevi^ve,  in  an  a}mrtmi*nt,  the 
good  management  of  which  he  seemed  to  envy,  though  the 
rooms  were  simply  furnished,  and  in  striking  ct»ntrast  %vith  tlie 
ijplendiir  of  whicli  he  had  l>cen  aw"  it  the  home  of 

the  marchioness  in  the  Faubourg  ^  niiT6,     A  delay 

caused  tiy  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  eB|K'ciiilly  the  influence 
of  Madame  d*EBpard's  intrigues,  removed  Popinot  from 
the  cause,  in  which  Camui»«>t  was  sul>stitutnl,  ffhc  Connnis- 
aion  in  Ijinaey.]  We  have  varying  accf>unt8  nf  Jean-Jules 
Popinot  s  last  years,  Madame  de  la  Cbftnterie'a  circle 
mourned  the  death  nf  the  judge  in  1833  [The  Seamy  Side 
of  History]  antl  Phellinn  in  IMO;  J.-J,  Ptipinot  pn*bably 
die<l  at  Xo,  22  rue  <le  la  Muntagne^Siiinte-^ienevi^ve,  In  the 
Apartment  that  he  had  already  coveted,  being  the  counselor 
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to  the  court,  municipal  counselor  of  Paris,  and  a  member 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Seine.    [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Popinot  (Anselme),  a  poor  orphan,  and  nephew  of  the 
preceiding  and  of  Madame  Ragon  (born  Popinot),  who  took 
charge  of  him  in  his  infancy.  Small  of  stature,  red-haired, 
and  lame,  he  gladly  became  clerk  to  Cdsar  Birottcau,  the 
Paris  perfumer  of  the  Reine  des  Roses,  the  successor  of 
Ragon,  with  whom  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  show  appreciation  for  the  favor  sho^n  a  part  <rf 
his  family,  that  was  well-nigh  ruined  as  a  result  of  some 
bad  investments  (the  vVortschin  mines,  1818-19).  Ansdme 
Popinot,  being  secretly  in  love  wuth  Cfearine  Birotteau,  his 
employer's  daughter — the  feeling  being  reciprocated,  more- 
over— brought  about,  as  far  as  his  means  allowed,  the  re- 
habilitation of  Cfear,  thanks  to  the  profits  of  his  drug  busi- 
ness, established  on  the  rue  des  Onq-Diamants,  between 
1819  and  1820.  The  beginning  of  his  great  fortune  and  of 
his  domestic  happiness  dated  from  this  time.  [Cfear  Birot- 
teau.]  After  Birotteau's  death,  about  1822,  Popinot  mar- 
ried Mademoiselle  Birotteau,  by  whom  he  had  three  chUdren, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  consequences  of  the  ReAXH 
lution  of  1830  brought  Anselme  Popinot  in  the  way  of  power 
and  honors;  lie  was  twice  deputy  after  the  beginning  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  was  also  minister  of  commerce. 
[Gaudissart  the  Great.]  Anselme  Popinot,  twice  secretary 
of  state,  had  finally  been  made  a  count,  and  a  peer  of  France. 
He  owned  a  mansion  on  the  me  Basse  du  Rempart.  In  1834 
he  rewarded  YqVix  Ciaudissart  for  ser\'ices  formerly  ren- 
dered on  the  rue  dc^s  Cinq-Diamants,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  management  of  a  boulevard  theatre,  where  the  opera,  the 
drama,  the  fairy  spectacle,  and  the  ballet  took  turn  and  turn. 
[Cousin  Pons.]  Four  years  later  the  Comte  Popinot,  again 
minister  of  conimerre  and  agriculture,  a  lover  of  the  arts  and 
one  who  gladly  acted  the  part  of  the  refined  Mcecenas,  bought 
for  two  thousand  francs  a  copy  of  Steinbock's  "Groupe  de 
Samson"  and  stipulate<l  that  tlie  mould  should  Ix?  destroyed 
that  lliorr  niicrht  l>o  only  two  copies,  his  own  and  the  one  be- 
longing to  Mademoiselle  Ilortense  llulot,  the  artist's  fianc^ 


Tin:  <  OMKDIE  HIT^IAINE 

When  Wenceslai*  niarrieil  Mmleinolselk*  llulnti  Popiunt  iirwi 
Kuj^i^iic  de  Rii^tigrmt;  were  tiie  Pole's  witnesaes,  [Coy«in 
Betty.] 

Popinot  CMadani<>  Ans^^lme),  wife  of  the  preceding^  bom 
C^sarine  Bimtt'Cau,  in  I  SOL  Beautiful  and  attractive, 
though,  at  t>[ie  time,  almmt  pmniised  to  Alexandre  Crutt4it» 
she  married,  about  1822,  Anseljiie  Pnpiiiot,  wlinm  glu*  iovcHl 
and  by  whom  she  wm  Un  eti.  [Wsar  Bbotteau.]  MUt  her 
marriage,  though  in  the  midgt  of  f^plcndor,  she  remaiueii 
the  simple,  open,  and  even  artl^is  character  that  she  \\aj?i  in 
the  modest  days  of  her  youth.*  The  traiisformation  of  the 
daneer  Onudine  du  Bruel,  the  wliilom  Tullia  (»f  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Mudic,  to  a  moral  bourgeois  matron,  surpriBcd 
Madame  Anselme,  who  became  intimate  with  her.  [A  PritR-e 
of  Bohemia,!  The  Comt^sse  Popinot  rendered  aid,  in  a 
deli<rate  way,  in  1S41,  to  Adeline  Hulot  d'Ervy.  Her  in* 
fluenee,  with  that  of  Mesdamcs  de  Eastignac,  de  Navar- 
reins,  d'Espard,  de  (irandlieUp  de  Carigliano,  de  Ij€»noneonrt, 
and  de  la  Bastic,  procured  Adeline's  apiwintinent  m  salaried 
inspector  of  charities*  [Cousin  Betty.]  Three  years  later, 
when  one  of  her  three  children  niarrie*!  Mademoi.selle  Camnsiit 
dc  Marvillc^  Madame  Pnpint^t,  aUhongh  she  appearetl  at  the 
mo8t  exclusive  social  gatlierings,  iniitatetl  motlest  Anselme, 
and.  unlike  Am61ie  Camus(»t,  receivetl  Pons,  a  tenant  of  her 
maternal  gre^t-unde,  C*-J.  Pillerault.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Popinot  (\'ienmte)»  the  eldest  of  the  three  ehihlrrn  of  the 
prece>ding  eonple,  marrt<*d,  in  1845,  OJcile  Camnsot  ile  Mar- 
ville,  [Cbitsin  Pons.]  During  the  course  of  the  year  1840, 
lie  questional  Victorin  Hulot  nlniut  the  nnnftrkalile  second 
marriage  of  Baron  Hector  Hulot  d'Ervy,  which  wa*^  solemnixtHl 
cm  the  first  of  Febman»'  of  that  year*    [Qmsin  Ifctty,] 

Popinot  O'it'omteiFi^eK  wife  of  the  preretli ng;  1>orn  Weile 
Camus^it  in  IS21,  U^ffjre  the  name  MarvMle  wits  added  to 
Camusot  through  the  acquisition  of  a  Nonnan  e*itate.  Red* 
haired  and  insignificant  looking^  but  very  prrtenfions,  she 

by  If.  £ut'iiriVtffUMfL  fntitW  "C^^f  Bircittcwu/' o<  wbn?h  iljid«tiie  Anj^ftiif  l^pp; 
ifioi  itu  otK  of  UiM  hmvimm* 
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persecuted  her  distant  kinsman  Pons,  from  whom  she  after- 
wards  inherited;  from  lack  of  sufficient  fortune  she  failed  of 
more  than  one  marriage,  and  was  treated  with  scorn  by  the 
wealthy  FrW^ric  Brunner,  especially  because  of  her  being 
an  only  daughter  and  the  spoUed  child.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Popinot-Chandier  (Madame  and  Mademoiselle),  mother 
and  daughter;  of  the  family  of  Madame  Boirouge;  hailinp 
from  Sancerre;  frequent  visitors  of  Madame  de  la  Baudraye, 
whose  superiority  of  manner  they  ridiculed  in  genuine  bour- 
geois fashion.    [The  Muse  of  the  Department.] 

Porchon.     (See  Vidal.) 

Porrabeiil  (Euph^mie).     (iSee'San-R^,  Marquise  de.) 

Porriquety  an  elderly  student  of  the  classics,  was  teacher 
of  Raphael  de  Valentin,  whom  he  had  as  a  pupil  in  the  si-\th 
class,  in  the  third  class,  and  in  rhetoric.  Retired  from  the 
university  without  a  pension  after  the  Revolution  of  July, 
on  suspicion  of  Carlism,  seventy  years  of  age,  without  means, 
and  with  a  nephew  whose  expenses  he  was  paying  at  the 
seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  he  went*  to  solicit  the  aid  of  his 
dear  "foster-child,"  to  obtain  the  position  of  principal  of  a 
provincial  school,  and  suffered  rough  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  cams  alumnus,  every  act  of  whose  shortened  Val- 
entin's existence.     [The  Magic  Skin.] 

Porta  (Luigi),  born  in  1793,  strikingly  like  his  sister  Xina. 
He  was  the  last  member  that  remained,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  Corsican  family  of  Porta, 
by  reason  of  a  bloody  vendetta  between  his  kinspeople  and 
the  Piomlx^s.  Luigi  Porta  alone  was  saved,  by  Elisa  Vanni. 
atTonlinj;  to  (iiacomo;  he  lived  at  Genoa,  where  he  enlistee!. 
and  found  himself,  when  quite  young,  in  the  affair  of  the 
B(5r^sina.  Under  the  Restoration  he  was  already  an  officer 
of  high  rank;  he  put  an  end  to  his  military  career  and  was 
hunted  by  the  authorities  at  the  same  time  as  LabMoy^re. 
Luigi  Porta  found  Paris  a  safe  place  of  refuge.  SerA-in. 
the  Bonapartist  painter,  who  had  openetl  a  studio  of  drawing, 
where  he  taught  his  art  to  young  ladies,  concealed  the  officer. 
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Oneof  hb  pupili,  Ginevra  cli  Pionibo^  dbcovem.1  the  outlaw's 
hiding-place,  aidcfl  him,  fell  in  love  with  him,  mauo  him  fall 
ill  Itn^e  with  her,  and  niarried  him,  de?^pite  tha  opposition  of 
her  father,  BartaUniief>  di  Piombo*  Luigi  Porta  chosf?  as  a 
witiHii^,  when  he  was  married,  his  fomier  comrade,  Louis 
Veri^niaud,  also  known  to  Hyacinthe-Chahert.  He  lived 
from  hand  l<i  mouth  by  doing  secret ary's  work,  lost  his  wife, 
and,  erushed  by  his  poverty,  went  to  tell  the  Piornbos  of  her 
death.  He  died  almost  immediately  after  her  (1820).  [The 
Vendetta.] 

Porta  (Matlanie  Luigi),  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  Ginevra 
di  Piombo  abtuit  1790;  shared,  in  Corsica  as  in  Paris,  the 
stormy  life  of  her  father  and  mother^  whose  adnrwl  child  she 
was.  Ill  Servin's,  the  painter's,  studio,  where  with  her  talent 
she  shone  above  the  whole  cla«^,  Ginevra  knew  MK^damei^ 
Tiphaine  and  Camusot  de  Mamlk%  at  that  time  Me®de- 
nidifieiles  Roguin  and  Thirion.  nefende<l  by  LatJre  alone, 
fthe  endurt^l  the  rruelly  planned  pcf^ecntion  of  Am^lie 
Thirion,  a  Hoyaiist,  anrl  an  envious  woman,  pRpecially  when 
the  fav*orite  drawing  pupil  discovered  and  aided  Luigi  Porta, 
whom  slie  nmrried  shortly  afterm  ardi«,  against  the  will  of 
Bartolonii*o  di  PiomlKi.  Madame  Porta  livtxl  most  wretch- 
e<lly;  she  n*s<jrted  to  Mngns  to  dispose  of  copies  of  paintings 
at  a  meagre  prire;  brought  a  ^on  into  the  w^orld,  Barth^*lemy; 
<f>uld  not  nurse  him,  lost  him,  and  died  of  grieX  and  exhaustion 
in  the  year  1820,     [The  ^'endetta.l 

Purtail  (Du),  name  as^unuHl  liy  Corentin,  when  a^s  **  prefect 
of  secret  fK»1ic4?  of  dtploniaey  and  pohtical  affairs,'*  he  lived 
on  the  rue  Honor^Chevalier,  in  the  reign  of  I^uib  Philip jw\ 
[The  Government  Clerks.] 

Porteodu^re  (Comte  Luc-Saviiii<*n  de),  grands<m  of  Ad- 
rniral  de  Portendutyre.  btirn  about  1788,  repre?^ente<l  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Portendu^res,  of  whom  Madame  de 
Portendudre  and  her  eon  Sa\^nien  represientotl  the  younger 
branch.  Under  the  Restoratif>n.  being  the  hu?jhand  of  a 
rich  wife,  the  father  t^f  three  children  and  nieml^r  for  li!^re, 
he  liv<%L  tti^crtnling  t<i  the  season  of  the  year,  in  the  rhilteau 
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of  Porteudu^rc  or  the  Portendu^re  mansion,  which  were 
situated,  the  one  in  Dauphin^,  and  the  other  in  Paris,  and  ex- 
tended no  aid  to  the  Vicomte  Savinien,  though  he  was  ha- 
rassed by  his  creditors.     [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Portendu^re  (Madame  de),  l)orn  Kergarouet,  a  Breton, 
proud  of  her  noble  descent  and  of  her  race.  She  married  a 
post-captain,  nephew  of  the  famous  Admiral  de  Portenduto, 
the  rival  of  the  Suffrens,  the  Kergarouets,  and  the  Simeuses; 
bore  him  a  son,  Savinien;  she  survived  her  husband;  was  on 
intimate  terms  wnth  the  Rouvres,  her  country  neighbors; 
for,  having  but  little  means,  she  lived,  during  the  Restora- 
tion, in  the  little  village  of  Nemours,  on  the  rue  des  Bourgeois, 
where  Denis  Minoret  was  domiciled.  Savinien's  prodigal 
dissipation  and  the  long  opposition  to  his  marriage  to  Ursule 
Mirouet  saddened,  or  at  least  disturbed,  Madame  de  Por- 
tendu^rc's  last  days.     [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Portendu^re  (Vicomte  Savinien  de),  son  of  preceding,  bom 
in  1806;  cousin  of  the  Comte  de  Portendudre,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  famous  admiral  of  this  name,  and  great- 
nephew  of  Vico-Admiral  Kergarouet.  During  the  Restora- 
tion he  left  the  little  town  of  Nemours  and  his  mother's 
society  to  go  and  try  the  life  of  Paris,  where,  in  spite  of  his 
relationship  with  the  I^'ontaines,  he  fell  in  love  with  Emilie 
de  Fontaine,  who  did  not  reciprocate  his  love,  but  married 
first  Admiral  de  Kergarouet,  and  after^vards  the  Marquis 
de  Vandenesse.  [The  Ball  at  S^eaux.]  Savinien  also  be- 
came enamored  of  I/ontinc  de  S<5rizy;  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Marsay,  Rastignao,  Rubempre,  Maxime  de  Trailles, 
Rli)ndet  and  Finot ;  soon  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and,  laden  with  debts,  became  a  boarder  at  Sainto-P^lagie; 
he  then  recoivwl  Marsay,  Rastignac  and  Rubempr^,  the 
latter  wishing  to  relieve  his  distress,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Horino,  afterwards  Madame,  Nathan.  [Scenes 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.]  Urged  by  I'rsule  Mirouet,  his 
ward,  Denis  Minoret,  who  was  one  of  Savinien's  neighbors 
at  Nemours,  raised  the  sum  necessary  to  liqiiidate  young 
Portendudrc's    debt,    and    freed    him    of    its   burden.     The 
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visenunt  eolbted  in  the  marine  servieo,  and  rf*tircd  with  th€ 
rank  and  Insignia  of  an  enBign,  two  years  aft^r  llie  Rovolutioa 
<if  July,  and  five  years  before  being  able  to  iiiarry  Ursule 
Mirouet,  [UrsiJe  Mirouet.]  The  Vicomte  aiid  Vioorritesse 
de  Porteodu^re  made  a  charming  couple,  recalling  two  other 
happy  families  of  Paris,  tlic  LagiiiBkis  aiid  the  Ertu^t  de  la 
Battles,  In  1840  the}-  lived  on  the  rue  Saint-Pfircs,  became 
the  intimate  friends  of  the  Calyste  du  Gu^nict^,  and  shariHl 
their  box  at  the  Italiens.    [Beatrix.] 

Portendu^re  (Mcomt^^^Bavinien  de),  wfeof  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1814.  The  orphan  daughter  of  an  unfortujiate 
artist,  Joseph  Mirouet,  the  military  musician,  and  Dinah 
Grollman,  a  German;  natural  granddaughter  of  Valentin 
Mirouet,  the  famous  harpsicliordi^t,  and  consequently  niece 
of  tlie  rich  Dr.  Denis  Minoret;  she  was  adopted  by  the  lai;t- 
named,  and  became  hw  wiutl,  m  much  the  more  adored 
as,  in  appearance  and  character,  she  recalled  Madame  DenJ^ 
Minoret,  decease**!.  Trsule's  girlhoo<l  and  youths  parsed 
at  Nemours,  were  marked  alternately  by  joy  and  bittern^s. 
Her  guarfiian's  servants,  br  well  as  his  intimate  frienda, 
o ver^'helmed  her  \\ith  indications  of  intere.st.  A  distinguished 
performer,  the  future  viscountess  receivc<t  lesscnis  in  hann<my 
from  Schmucke,  the  ijianist,  who  was  sumnioncfl  from  Paris. 
Being  of  a  rellginus  nature,  she  converted  Denis  Minoret, 
who  was  an  adherent  of  Voltaire's  teachings;  but  the  in- 
fluenre  she  acquire*!  over  him  called  forth  against  the  young 
girl  t!ie  fierce  animosity  of  Minoret-lAnTauU,  Ma-'^iHin,  Cr^mi^e, 
Dionis  and  Gi»upil,  who,  foreseeing  that  she  woulrl  be  the 
doctor ^s  reiiiduar>^  legatee,  aljused  her,  slandered  her,  and 
pers**euted  her  moet  cruelly.  Ursule  wa^  al^o  sci>nifuUy 
treated  by  Madame  de  Portend u^rc,  with  whos^i^mn,  Savinicn, 
she  was  in  love.  Later,  the  relenting  of  Minorct^Le%Taiilt 
and  fjoupil,  shoii\^i  in  various  ways,  and  her  marriage  t-o  the 
Vicomte  de  PortenduAre,  at  last  approved  by  his  mother, 
olTercd  Ursule  5«ome  consolation  for  the  1(kss  of  Denis  Minoret. 
[I'rsule  Mirouet.]  Pfiris  a^iopted  her,  and  made  much  of  her; 
sin*  maile  a  gU^rion^  sUf*ces.s  in  st ubiety  as  a  singer.  [Another 
Study  of  Wcwnan,]    Amid  her  o^*n  great  happinees^  the  vis- 
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countess  showed  herself  the  devoted  friend,  in  1840,  of  Madame 
Calyste  du  Gu6nic,  just  after  her  confinement,  who  was  al- 
most dying  of  grief  over  the  treachery  of  her  husband. 
[Beatrix.] 

Postal  was  pupil  and  clerk  of  Chardon  the  druggist  of 
L'Houmeau,  a  suburb  of  Angoul^me;  succeeded  Chardon 
after  his  death ;  was  kind  to  his  former  patron's  unfortunate 
family;  desired,  but  without  success,  to  marrj'  Eve,  who 
was  aftenvards  Madame  David  S^chard,  and  became  the 
husband  of  I^^nie  Marron,  by  whom  he  had  several  sickly 
children.    [Lost  Illusions.] 

Postel  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  L^me 
Marron,  daughter  of  Doctor  Marron,  a  practitioner  in  Marsac 
(Charente);  through  jealousy  she  was  disagreeable  to  the 
beautiful  Madame  S^chard;  through  cupidity  she  fawned  upon 
the  Abb4  Marron,  from  whom  she  hoped  to  inherit.  [Lost 
Illusions.] 

Potasse,  sobriquet  of  the  Protes  family,  manufacturers 
of  chemicals,  as  associates  of  Cochin;  known  by  Minard, 
PhcUion,  Thuillier  and  CoUeville,  types  of  Parisians  of  the 
middle  class,  about  1840.     [The  Middle  Qasses.] 

Potely  former  officer  of  the  Imperial  forces,  retired,  during 
the  Restoration,  to  Issoudun,  with  Captain  Renard;  he  took 
sides  with  Maxence  Gilet  against  the  officers,  Mignonnet  and 
Carpentier,  declared  enemies  of  the  chief  of  the  "Knights 
of  Idlesse."    [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 

Poulain  (Madame),  born  in  1778.  She  married  a  trousers- 
maker,  who  died  in  very  reduced  circumstances;  for  from  the 
sale  of  his  business  she  received  only  about  eleven  hundred 
francs  for  income.  She  lived  then,  for  twenty  years,  on 
work  which  some  fellow-countr>'men  of  the  late  Poulain  gave 
to  her,  and  the  meagre  profits  of  which  afforded  her  the  op- 
portunity of  starting  in  a  professional  career  her  son,  the 
future  physician,  whom  she  dreamed  of  seeing  gain  a  rich 
marriage  settlement.  Madame  Poulain,  though  deprived  oi 
an  education,  was  very  tactful,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
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IBtiriiig  when  patients  came  to  consult  her  son.  This  she 
did  when  Madame  Cibot  coUecl  at  the  office  on  rue  d 'Or- 
leans,'kte  in  1844  or  earlj  in  1845.    [Cbuan  Pons.] 

Poulam  (Doctor),  bom  about  1805,  friendless  and  without 
fortune;  strove  m  vain  to  gain  the  patronage  of  the  Paris 
"four  hundred*'  after  18^35,  He  kept  constantly  near  him 
his  mother,  %\idnw  nf  a  trousers-maker.  As  a  poor-neigh- 
l^jrhood  physi(nan  he  afterwards  livetl  with  his  mother 
on  rue  d'Orl^ans  at  the  Marais  He  became  acquaintetl 
f^'ith  Mtulame  Ciiwjt,  door-kee}KT  at  a  house  on  rue  dc  Nop* 
mandie,  the  propriet*ir  of  which,  C.-J.  Pillerault,  imde  of  the 
PopinfJts  and  *>rrlirjarily  under  Horaee  Bianchnn's  ireat- 
ment,  he  cured.  By  Matlame  Cibot,  Poulain  was  called  also 
to  att^^^nd  Pons  in  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Aided 
by  his  friend  I'>ai.^ier,  he  arranged  matters  to  suit  the  Cainiisot^ 
de  MarviUe,  the  rightful  heirs  of  the*musician.  Such  a  sendee 
had  its  reward*  In  1845,  following  the  death  of  Ponn,  and 
that  nf  his  reslditary  leijatee,  Bchmucke,  soon  after,  Poulain 
was  gi%^en  an  appointment  in  the  Quinzt^^VingtB  hospital  as 
head  ph\isician  of  this  great  infirmary.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Pouparti  or  Pouparfl.  from  Arcis-sur-Aube,  husband  of 
Gotharcrs  sifter;  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Simeuse  affair; 
proprietor  of  the  Mulct  tavern.  Being  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Cadiguans^  the  Cinq-CS'gnc^  and  the  Hauteserres, 
in  1839,  during  the  electoral  campaign,  he  gave  lodging 
to  Maxime  de  Trailles,  a  government  envoy,  and  to  Paradb, 
the  count's  servant.    [The  Memljer  for  ArcisJ 

Pbutiii,  cnlonej  of  the  Second  lancers^  an  aequaintanee 
of  Mari'jchal  Cot  tin,  minister  of  war  in  1S41,  to  whom  he 
told  that  many  years  before  this  one  of  his  men  at  Severne, 
having  sl^»Ieri  money  to  buy  his  mi*stres<s  a  shawl,  repented 
of  his  deed  and  ate  broken  glass  m  as  to  t^cajie  <lighonor, 
TTie  Prince  of  Wlssspmliourg  told  this  story  to  Hulot  d'Ervy, 
while  upbraidinjr  him  for  his  dishoncsrly.    [O^nisin  Betty,] 

Pi^Laid  (Madame),  I)om  in  1808,  pretty,  at  6i^t  mistress  of 
the  iussassin  Augusta^  who  waa  executed.    She  remained  coo* 
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stantly  in  the  clutches  of  Jacques  Collin,  and  was  m&rried  br 
Jacqueline  Collin,  aunt  of  the  pseudo-Herrera,  to  the  head 
of  a  Paris  hardware-house  on  Qua|  aux  Fleurs,  the  Boudier 
d'Achille.    [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Provost  (Madame),  well-known  florist,  whose  store  still 
remains  in  the  Palais-Royal.  Early  in  1830,  Fr&i4ric  de 
Nucingen  bought  a  ten  louis  bouquet  there  for  Esther  van 
Gobseck.    [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Prieur  (Madame),  laundress  at  Angouldme,  for  whom 
Mademoiselle  Chardon,  afterwards  Madame  David  S^hard. 
worked.    [Lost  Illusions.] 

Pron  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  both  teachers.  M.  Pron 
taught  rhetoric  in  1840  at  a  college  in  Paris  directed  by  priests. 
Madame  Pron,  born  Barniol,  and  therefore  sister-in-law  of 
Madame  Barniol-Phellion,  succeeded  Mesdemoiselles  La  Grave, 
about  the  same  time,  as  director  of  their  young  ladies'  boani- 
ing-school.  M.  and  Madame  Pron  lived  in  the  Quartier 
Saint-Jacques,  and  frequently  visited  the  ThuiUiers.  [ITie 
Middle  Gasses.] 

Protez  and  Chiffrevilie,  manufactured  chemicals;  sold  a 
hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  to  the  inventor,  Balthazar 
Qaes,  about  1812.  [The  Quest  of  the  Absolute.]  On  ac- 
count of  their  friendly  relations  with  Ochin,  of  the  Treasur}', 
all  the  Protezes  and  the  Chiffrevilles  were  in\'ited  to  the 
celebrate<l  ball  given  by  Ci^sar  Birotteau,  Sunday,  De- 
cember 17,  1818,  on  rue  Saint  Honor^.    [C^ar  Birotteau.] 

Proust,  clerk  to  Maitre  Bordin,  a  Paris  attorney,  in  No- 
vember, 1806;  this  fact  became  known  a  few  years  later 
by  Godeschal,  Oscar  Husson  and  Marest,  when  they  rc- 
\ncwed  the  books  of  the  attorneys  who  had  been  employed 
in  Bordin's  office.     [A  Start  in  Life.] 

Provencal  (Le),  born  in  1777,  undoubteilly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aries.  A  common  soldier  during  the  wars  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centurA',  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 
of  General  Desaix  into  upper  Eg>'pt.  Having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Maugrabins  he  escaped  only  i/o  lose  himself 
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in  the  dt^ert,  where  he  found  nothing  to  eat  but  dates*  Re* 
diicetl  to  the  daiigeiTms  friendship  of  a  female  panther,  he 
tmnod  her,  singularly  enough,  first  by  his  thoughtless  eareset^, 
afterwards  by  preniitLitatioii.  He  ironically  naiiieti  her 
Migiionne^  m  he  hatl  previously  called  Virginie,  one  of  his 
misl reuses.  I^  Pnrjven^l  finally  killed  his  pet,  not  without 
regret,  having  been  moved  to  ijjcat  terror  by  the  wikl  animal's 
fieree  love.  About  the  same  tiroe  the  soldier  was  diseovered 
by  some  of  his  own  enmpany.  Thirty  years  afterwards, 
an  agi^i  niin  of  the  Imperial  war??,  his  right  leg  gone,  he  was 
one  day  visiting  the  menagerie  of  Mart  hi  the  trainer,  and 
recalled  his  aih^cnture  ftir  the  delectation  of  a  young  speo- 
tator*    [A  Passion  in  the  Desert.] 


QuAus  (Abb6),  priest  of  Tours  or  of  ita  vicinity,  called 

frtniuently  on  the  Chessels,  neighbors  of  the  Mort^aufsi,  at 
the  iK^imiing  of  the  century.    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Quererdo^  faithful  steward  of  the  immense  domain  of 
Banin  de  Macumer,  in  Sardinia.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberals  in  Spain,  in  1823,  he  was  told  to  look  out  for  his 
master's  safety.  Some  fishers  for  ooral  agreed  to  pick  him 
up  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  and  set  him  oS  at  Macumer. 
[Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

QiiiU^t  (Frangois),  oRice-lxiy  employed  by  Raoul  Nathan's 
journal  on  me  Feydau,  Paris,  1835*  He  aided  his  employer 
by  lending  him  the  name  of  Frangois  Quillet.  Raoul,  in  great 
despair,  while  occupying  a  furnished  rcnsm  on  rue  dn  Mail, 
threw  several  creditors  off  his  track  by  the  use  of  this  as- 
sumed name.    [A  Daughter  of  EveJ 

R 

Rabouilleuse  (La),  name  assumed  by  Flore  Brazier,  who 
beeame  in  tnrn  Madame  Jean-Jacqiic*;  Rouget  and  Mmlame 
Philtpf>c  Bridau,     (*Src  this  last  name  ) 

Raliourdiii  (Xavier),  boni  in  1781;  his  father  was  unknown 
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to  him.  His  mother,  a  beautiful  and  fastidious  woman, 
who  lived  in  luxury,  left  him  a  penniless  orphan  of  sixteen. 
At  this  time  he  left  the  Lyc^e  Napoleon  and  became  a  super- 
numerary clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He  was  soon 
promoted,  becoming  second  head  clerk  at  twenty-two  and 
head  clerk  at  twenty-five  An  unknown,  but  influential 
friend,  was  responsible  for  this  progress,  and  also  gave  him 
an  introduction  into  the  home  of  M.  Leprince,  a  wealthy 
widower,  who  had  formerly  been  an  auctioneer.  Rabourdin 
met,  loved  and  married  this  man's  only  daughter.  Beginning 
with  this  time,  when  his  influential  friend  probably  died, 
Rabourdin  saw  the  end  of  his  own  rapid  progress.  Despite 
his  faithful,  intelligent  efforts,  he  occupied  at  forty  the  same 
position.  In  1824  the  death  of  M.  Flamet  de  la  Billardidre 
left  open  the  place  of  division  chief  This  office,  to  which 
Rabourdin  had  long  aspired,  was  given  to  the  incapable 
Baudoyer,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  bureau,  through 
the  influence  of  money  and  the  Church.  Disgusted,  Rabour- 
din sent  in  his  resignation.  He  had  been  responsible  for  a 
rather  remarkable  plan  for  executive  and  social  reform,  and 
this  possibly  contributed  to  his  overthrow.  During  his 
career  as  a  minister  Rabourdin  lived  on  rue  Duphot.  He 
had  by  his  ^^^fe  two  children,  Charles,  bom  in  1815,  and  a 
daughter,  born  two  years  lat^r.  About  1830  Rabourdin 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  Finances,  where  he  saw  once 
more  his  former  pages,  nephews  of  Antoine,  who  had  retireil 
from  service  by  that  time.  From  these  he  learned  that 
Colleville  and  Baudoyer  were  tax-collectors  in  Paris.  [The 
Government  Clerks.]  Under  the  Empire  he  was  a  guest  at 
the  evening  receptions  given  by  M.  GuillaUnie,  the  cloth- 
dealer  of  rue  Saint-Denis.  [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and 
Racket.]  Later  he  and  his  wife  were  invited  to  attend 
the  famous  ball  tendered  by  C^sar  Birotteau,  December  17, 
1818.  [Cesar  Birotteau.]  in  1840,  being  still  a  widower, 
Rabourdin  was  one  of  the  directors  of  a  proposed  railway. 
At  this  time  he  be^an  to  lodge  in  a  house  on  the  Place 
de  la  Madoleino.  wliich  had  been  recently  bought  bv  the 
Thuilliors,  whom  ho  had  known  in  the  Bureau  of  Finance. 
IThe  Middle  Classes.] 
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RAbourdln  (Madame), -bom  C^lestine  Lepriuce,  in  1796; 
beautiful,  tall  and  of  gt>od  figure;  reared  by  an  artistic  mother; 
a  painter  and  a  good  musician;  spoke  many  tunguea 
and  even  had  some  knowledge  of  science*  She  was  married 
when  very  joiwig  tiirough  the  instrumentality  of  her  father, 
who  was  then  a  widower.  Her  reception-roonis  were  nut 
ofHjn  lo  Jeaii-Jaccjucs  Bixiou,  but  she  was  frociucntly  visited 
by  the  priet  CamiUs,  lhe  painter  Sehinner,  IJoctor  Blariehon, 
who  was  pspccially  fond  of  her  company;  Lucien  de  lliibcm- 
pr^p  Qetftve  de  C[mi|js,  the  Conite  dc  Granville,  the  Vicomte  de 
Fontaine,  F.  dn  Bruel,  Andoehe  Finot,  Derville,  Chfitelet, 
then  deputy;  Ferdinand  du  Tillet,  Panl  tie  ManerviUe,  and 
the  Vicfiriite  de  Pt*rlenduere*  A  rival,  Ma<laiTie  CoUeville, 
had  dubbed  Madame  RalKmrdin  »'Thc  C^lbn^ne  of  me 
Duphot"  Having  been  over-indulgetl  by  her  mother,  C^lm- 
tuie  Leprince  thought  herself  entitleil  to  a  man  of  high  rank. 
Oanscqnenily,  although  M.  Habt^urdin  pleased  her,  she 
liaitatcnj  at  fii^t  abc»nt  marrving  hin>,  as  she  did  not  con- 
rider  him  of  high  enough  station.  This  did  not  prevent  her 
loving  him  8ine<»rdy,  Although  ehc  was  verj'  extravagant, 
she  rrmaintvt  always  strictly  fiuthfid  to  him.  By  listening 
to  the  demantls  of  Chnrdin  Am  Lnpcaulx,  seeretary*general 
in  tlie  Department  of  Finance,  who  wa^^  in  love  with  her»  she 
inigitt  have  oljtaiJietl  for  her  huslmnd  the  position  of  division 
ehief.  Madame  Kalx>urdin'fi  reception  liays  were  Wwlnes- 
(Inys  and  Fridays.  She  d'ml  in  1840.  [The  Commission  in 
Lunacy.     The  Government  Clerkg.] 


Rabotirdin  (Charity),  law*stndent,  mn  of  the  prw*eding 
roiipio,  hnrn  in  1Sil5,  llviHl  from  tH-Hl*  to  18Ii8  in  ri  house  on 
rue  Comeille.  Paris.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
5?.  Marca.*!,  helpcnl  him  in  his  distrt^ss,  alletidfil  liini  un  his 
tleath'bwl,  and,  with  Justi,  a  metlieal  student,  as  his  only 
C(»mpanion,  fi>1h*w(\l  the  IkkIv  of  tins  great,  but  unknown 
man  to  the  beggar's  grave  in  MoutparnaK'^  eemeter)*.  After 
havitjg  told  some  friends  the  short,  but  pitiful  storj*  of 
Z.  Marcas,  Diaries  RalMiunliu,  folli>\ving  the  ail  vice  of  the 
deceastJ,  left  the  cotmlry,  and  sailed  from  Havre  for  the 
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Malayan  islands;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  France.    [Z.  Marcas.] 

Racquets  (Des).     (Sec  Raquets,  des.) 

Ragon  bom  about  1748;  a  perfumer  on  rue  Saint>Honor£, 
between  Saint-Roche  and  rue  des  Frondeurs,  Paris,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur>';  small  man,  hardly  five 
feet  tall,  with  a  face  like  a  nut-cracker,  self-important  and 
kno\\Ti  for  his  gallantrj'.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  business, 
the  "  Heine  des  Roses,"  by  his  chief  clerk,  C^sar  Birotteau, 
after  the  eighteenth  Brumaire.  As  a  f o  mer  perfumer  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Marie-Antoinette,  M.  Ragon  always  showed 
Royalist  zeal,  and,  under  the  Republic,  the  Vendeans  used  him 
to  communicate  between  the  princes  and  the  Royalist  com- 
mittee of  Paris.  He  received  at  that  time  the  Abb^  de 
MaroUes,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  and  revealed  the  person 
of  Louis  XVI.'s  executioner.  In  1818,  being  a  loser  in  the 
Nucingen  speculation  in  Wortschin  mining  stock,  Ragon 
lived  with  his  wife  in  an  apartment  on  rue  du  Petit-Bourbon- 
Saint-Sulpice.  [C^ar  Birotteau.  An  Episode  under  the 
Terror.] 

Ragon  (Madame),  born  Popinot;  sister  of  Judge  Popi- 
not,  wife  of  the  preceding,  being  verj'  nearly  the  same  age 
as  her  husband,  was  in  1818  "  a  tall  slender  woman  of  wrinkled 
face,  sharp  nose,  thin  lips,  and  the  artificial  manner  of  a 
marchioness  of  the  old  line."     [C^sar  Birotteau.] 

Ragoulleau^  (Jean-Antoine),  a  Parisian  lawyer,  whose  sig- 
nature the  widow  Morin  tried  to  extort.  She  also  attempted 
his  assa^ssination,  and  was  condemned,  Januar\''  11,  1812, 
on  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  \s'itnesse8,  among  others 
that  of  Poiret,  to  twenty  years  of  hard  labor.  [Father 
Goriot.] 

Raguet  working  boy  in  the  establishment  of  Cfear 
Birotteau,  the  perfumer,  in  1818.     [C^ar  Birotteau.] 

Raparlier,    a     Douai     notar>*;    drew  up    marriage    con- 

1  The  real  spelling  of  the  name,  as  shown  by  aome  authentic  papers,  ia  Rafloih 
Uau. 
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•'MN^  tn  1825  for  Margvieritc  Claef^  and  Emmanuel  do  SoliSp 
fcf  F^licie  0ae8  and  Pierquin  the  notary,  and  for  Gabriel 
Oacfi  and  Mademoiselle  Cbnyiicks,  [The  Quest  of  the  Abso^ 
luic] 

Raparlier,  a  Douai  anctioneer,  under  the  Hesstoration ; 
nephew  of  the  pi'eeetUng;  took  an  inventory  at  tlie  Claes 
house  after  the  death  of  Madame  Balthazar  Clacs  in  181^ 
rrhe  Quest  of  the  Absolute.] 

Rapp,  French  general,  boni  at  Colmar  in  1772;  died  in  1821. 
A^  aide-de-camp  of  the  First  D>nsul,  Bonaparte^  he  found 
hiinsi^lf  one  day  in  October  serving  near  his  chief  at  the 
Tuileries,  when  the  proscribed  Corsican,  Bartolomco  di 
Piombo,  came  up  rather  unexpectedly*  Kapp,  who  waa 
suspicious  of  this  man,  as  he  was  of  all  Corsicans,  wished  to 
stay  at  Bonaparte's  side  duriTig  the  interview,  but  the  Cbnsul 
go<Kl-naiurefliy  sent  him  away,  [The  A'endetta.]  On  Octo- 
ber 13,  1806,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  J{*na,  Rapp  had 
just  made  an  important  report  to  the  Emperor  at  the  moment 

l!+>ii  Napole«3n  was  receiving  on  the  next  day's  battle- 
f  1  i  1  Mademoiselle  Laurence  de  Cinq-CN^gne  and  M.  de  Charge- 
lK>euf  p  who  had  come  from  France  to  ask  for  the  partlon  of  the 
two  Hautcaerres  and  the  two  Simeuses,  people  affected  by  a 
I>olitical  suit  and  condemned  to  hard  labor.  [Tlie  Gondre\ille 
Mystery.] 

Raqueta  (Dtm),  lived  at  Douai.  of  Flemish  descent,  and 
tlevoieri  to  the  traditions  and  c attorns  of  his  province;  very 
wealthy  uncle  of  the  notary  Pierquin,  his  only  heir,  who 
receivetl  his  inheritance  towanls  the  close  of  the  li^toration. 
[The  Quet5t  of  the  Absolute.] 

Rastignac  (Chevalier  dc),  great-uncle  of  Eugene  de 
Ra.stignac:  as  vice-admiral  wm  commander  of  the  *'Vengeur" 
heff»re  1789,  and  lost  his  entire  fortune  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  an  tlie  revolutionary'  government  di<l  not 
wiah  to  Rfttisfy  \m  demands  in  the  adiuFrtintr  of  the  €^m- 
paipite  dm  hides  nffnm.    rPather Xloriot .] 

Rasttgnac   (Baron   and  Baronne  de)   had,   near  Kuffec, 
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Charente,  an  estate,  where  they  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  where  were  bom  to  them  five  children:  Eugtoe,  Laure- 
Rose,  Agathe,  Gabriel  and  Henri.  They  w^ere  poor,  and  lived 
in  close  retirement,  keeping  a  dignified  silence,  and  like  their 
neighbors,  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Pimentel,  exercised, 
through  their  connection  with  court  circles,  a  strong  influence 
over  the  entire  province,  being  invited  at  various  times 
to  the  home  of  Madame  de  Bargeton,  at  Angoulfime,  where 
they  met  Lucien  de  Rubempr6  and  were  able  to  imdersUnd 
him.    [Father  Goriot.    Lost  Illusions.] 

Rastignac(Eugdne  de),^  eldest  son  of  the  Baron  and  Baronne 
de  Rastignac,  born  at  Rastignac  near  Ruffec  in  1797.  He 
came  to  Paris  in  1819  to  study  law;  lived  at  first  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Vauquer  lodging-house,  nie  Neuve- 
Sainte-Genevi^ve,  having  then  some  association  with  Jacques 
Collin,  called  Vautrin,  who  was  especially  interested  in 
him  and  wanted  him  to  marry  Victorine  Taillefer.  Ras- 
tignac became  the  lover  of  Madame  de  Nucingen,  second 
daughter  of  Joachim  Goriot,  an  old  vermicelli-maker,  and, 
in  February,  1820,  lived  on  rue  d'Artois  in  pretty  apart- 
ments, rented  and  furnished  by  the  father  of  his  mistress. 
Goriot  died  in  his  arms.  The  servant,  Christophe,  and  Ras- 
tignac were  the  only  attendants  in  the  good  man's  funeral 
procession.  At  the  Vauquer  lodging-house  he  was  intimate 
vnih  Horace  Bianchon,  a  medical  student.  [Father  Goriot.] 
In  1821,  at  the  Op^ra,  young  Rastignac  made  fun  for  the 
occupants  of  two  boxes  over  the  pro\nncialisms  of  Madame 
de  Bargeton  and  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  "young  Chardon." 
Tills  led  Madame  d'Espard  to  leave  the  theatre  with  her 
relative,  thus  publicly  and  in  a  cowardly  way  abandoning 
the  distinguished  provincial.  Some  months  later  Rastignac 
sought  the  favor  of  this  same  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  who  was 
by  that  time  an  influential  citizen.  He  agreecl  to  act  with 
Marsay  as  the  poet's  witness  in  the  duel  which  he  fought 
with  Michel  Chrosticn,  in  regard  to  Daniel  d'Arthez.     [A  Dis- 

^  In  a  rrcent  publication  of  Monsieur  S.   ilc   Lovrnjoul.  he  upealui  ct  a 
abridged  biography  of  £uff^ne  de  Ha«tiKnac. 
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tinguished  Pmvincial  at  Paris>)  At  the  last  masquerade 
ball  of  1824  Ra^tignac  found  Rubfmpr^»  who  had  disap- 
peanHl  fwm  Paris  mm^  time  hcforo,  \''autrin,  rf^calltiig 
hiB  memmee  of  th<>  Vaiiquer  Indging-housei  urged  him 
authoritatively  to  treat  I.iKien  as  a  friend.  Bljortly  afteFp 
Rasitignac  Ijecanie  a  frecjuetiter  of  the  sumptuous  mansion 
furnished  by  Nucingen  for  Esther  van  Gol»st*<*k  on  me  Saint- 
Georges.  Ragti|g:nae  was  present  at  Lueieo  de  Ruheni)>r^*s 
funeral  in  May,  18vS0.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  life*] 
About  the  same  time  the  Cf»mte  de  l-Vmtaine  asked  his  tiaughter 
Kmilie  what  she  thought  of  Rastignai* — among  several  others 
— ftB  a  po6iib1e  husband  for  her.  But,  knowing  the  relations 
of  this  youthful  aspirant  with  Madame  de  Nueingen*  she 
saved  herself  by  repH'ing  maliciously.  [The  Ball  at  S^^aux.J 
In  1828  Rastignac  sought  to  bet^ome  Madame d'Espard's  lover, 
but  was  tt^trained  by  his  friend,  Doctor  liianchon.  [The  Iti- 
terdietiori.]  During  the  &ame  year  Rastignac  was  treated 
slightingly  by  Madame  de  Listomere,  t^ecauee  he  asked  her  to 
return  a  letter,  which  through  mistake  had  In^n  sent  to 
her,  but  which  lie  had  meant  for  Madame  de  Nucingen. 
[A  Study  of  Woman]  After  the  Re\  oUitron  of  July  he  was  a 
guest  at  Ma<lcmoiselle  des  Touchds's  evening  partyi  where 
Marsay  told  the  storj^  of  his  first  love.  [Another  Study 
of  Woman.]  At  this  time  he  was  intimate  wiJh  Raphall 
de  Valentiji,  and  exjjected  to  marr}^  an  Alsatian.  [The 
Magic  Skin,]  In  1832,  Rastignac,  havbig  l>een  app**mted 
m  bamn,  was  under-sccretary  of  state  in  the  department  of 
which  Mamay  was  the  minister,  [The  Secrets  of  a  Princess,) 
In  1833-1834,  he  volunteered  as  nurse  at  the  Urtlsiiie  of  the 
dying  minister,  in  the  hope  of  being  remembered  in  his  wilh 
One  evening  al>out  this  same  time  lie  took  Raoul  Nathan 
And  EmUe  Blondet,  whom  he  had  met  in  society,  to  supper 
with  him  at  V^iy's.  He  then  advisal  Nathan  to  profit  by 
the  :  '  ^  made  him  by  the  Comtesse  F^lLx  de  Vandenessc, 

[A  I  of  Eve.]    In  1833,  al  the  Princess  de  Cadignan's 

home,  in  the  presence  of  the  Marquise  d^Espard,  the  old 
Dues  de  Ix^noneourt  and  de  Navarroins,  the  Cumte  and  the 
CointeBae  <ie  A'andenesie,  D^Arthci,    two  ambassadors,  and 
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two  well-known  orators  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Rastignae 
heard  his  minister  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  atxluction  of 
Senator  Malin,  an  affair  which  took  place  in  1806.  [The 
Gondreville  M3rstery .]  In  1836,  having  become  enririied  by  the 
third  Nucingen  failurei  in  which  he  was  more  or  less  a  willing 
accomplice,  he  became  possessed  of  an  income  of  forty  thou- 
sand francs.  [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.]  In  1838  he  attended 
the  opening  reception  given  at  Jos^pha's  mansion  on  rue 
de  la  Ville-rEvSque.  He  was  also  a  witness  at  Hortense 
Hnlot's  marriage  to  Wenceslas  Steinbock.  He  married 
Augusta  de  Nucingen,  daughter  of  Delphine  de  Nucingen, 
his  former  mistress,  whom  he  had  quitted  five  years  pre- 
viously. In  1839,  Rastignae,  minister  once  more,  and 
this  time  of  public  works,  was  made  coimt  almoet  in  spite 
of  himself.  In  1845  he  was,  moreover,  made  a  peer.  He 
had  then  an  income  of  300,000  francs.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying:  "There  is  no  absolute  virtue,  all  things  are  depen- 
dent on  circumstances."  [Cousin  Betty.  The  Member  for 
Arcis.    The  Unconscious  Humorists.^ 

Rastignae  (Laure-Rose  and  Agathe  de),*  sisters  of  Eugdnede 
Rastignae ;  second  and  third  children  of  the  Baron  and  Baronne 
de  Rastignae;  Laure,  the  elder,  bom  in  1801;  Agathe,  the 
second,  born  in  1802;  both  were  reared  unostentatiously  in  the 
Rastignae  ch&teau.  In  1819  they  sent  what  they  had  saved 
by  economy  to  their  brother  Eugene,  then  a  student.  Several 
years  after,  when  he  was  wealthy  and  powerful,  he  married  one 
of  them  to  Martial  de  la  Roche-Hugon,  the  other  to  a  minister. 
In  1821,  Laure,  with  her  father  and  mother,  was  present  at 
a  reception  of  M.  de  Bargeton's,  whore  she  admired  Lucien  de 
Rubempr^.  [Father  Guriot.  Lost  Illusions.]  Madame  de 
la  Roche-Hugon  in  1839  took  her  several  daughters  to  a 
children's  dance  at  Madame  de  TEstorade's  in  Paris.  [The 
Member   for  Arcis.] 

Rastignae  (Monseigneur  Gabriel  de),  brother  of  Eugene 
de  Rastignae ;  one  of  the  youngest  two  children  of  the  Baron 
and  Baronne  de  Rastignae;  was  private  secretan-    to  the 

>The  MesdemoiMnea  dt  RMtUcnae  are  here  placed  tocethcr  nncicr  Uiair 
OMM,  M  it  it  not  known  which  oos  nuuriod  Martial  de  la  Ilocbe-Uu0oa. 
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Bishop  of  Limoges  towards  the  end  of  the  BeBtonition, 
during  the  trial  *if  Tascheron,  In  1832  he  became,  wheo 
only  a  young  man  of  thirty,  a  bishop.  He  was  consecrated 
by  tlie  Archbishc^p  Dutheil.  [Father  Goriot*  The  Couotiy 
Parson,    A  Daughter  of  Eve,] 

Rastignac  (Henri  de),  the  fifth  child,  probably, of  the  Baron 

de  I^oi^tignac  and  his  wife.  Nothing  is  koo^^Ti  of  his  life. 
[Father  Goriot.] 

Ratet,  gendarme  in  the  Ome  district;  In  1800,  along 
with  his  fellow^fficer,  Mallet,  was  charged  with  the 
capture  of  "La(H '*  Brjond  des  Miniares,  who  was  jmpUeated 
in  the  affair  kntnvn  as  the  "Chauffeurs  de  Mnrtagne,**  He 
found  the  fugitive^  but,  instead  of  arresting  hor,  allowed  himself 
to  be  unduly  influencwl  Ijy  her,  and  then  protected  her  and  let 
her  escape.  This  actitm  on  his  part  was  known  to  Mallet. 
Ratel,  when  impri^mod,  ct>nfei>^d  all.  and  committed  suicide 
before  the  tima  aasigned  for  trial.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  Hi»- 
toryO 

RaTeoouillet,  porter  in  Bixiou*s  house,  at  No.  112  rue 
RIcheljeu,  in  1845;  son  of  a  Carcassonne  gmcer;  a  ateward 
throughout  his  Ufe  and  owed  his  first  position  to  his  fellow- 
countiym&n,  Mas^oL  Ravenouiilct,  although  une<lucated, 
was  not  unintelligent.  According  t^i  Bixiou,  he  was  the 
Trovidence  at  thirty  per  cent"  of  the  seventy-one  lodgeis 
in  the  houjie,  througli  whom  he  nett^^d  in  the  neighbi>rhood 
of  six  thousand  francs  a  month.  [The  Unconscious  Humorist*,] 

Rarexiouillet  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding*  [The 
Unoonstnous     Himioriste.] 

Raveiiouillet  (Lua*en*  e),  daughter  of  the  preceding  eouplei 
was  in  1S45  a  pupil  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Ntusic 
[The  rneonecioua  Humorists,] 

R^gmaisld  (Baron)  (1754*1^9),  oelebrated  artist,  mefiibcv 
of  the  Institute.  Joseph  Bridau,  when  fourteen,  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  studio,  in  18l2-181?i.  [A  Bachdor'^ji  Eb- 
ti^ltstiJiient.] 
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Regnault,  former  chief  clerk  to  Mattre  Roguin,  a  Park 
notary;  came  to  Venddme  in  1816  and  purchased  there  a 
notar^'ship.  He  was  called  by  lladame  de  Merret  to  her 
death-bed,  and  was  made  her  executor.  In  this  position, 
some  years  later,  he  urged  Doctor  Bianchon  to  respect  one 
of  the  last  wishes  of  the  deceased  by  discontinuing  his  prom- 
enades in  the  Grande  Bret^he  garden,  as  she  had  wished 
this  j)roperty  to  remain  entirely  unused  for  half  a  centuiy. 
Maitre  Regnault  married  a  wealthy  cousin  of  Venddme. 
Renault  was  tall  and  slender,  with  sloping  forehead,  small 
pointed  head  and  wan  complexion.  .He  frequently  used 
the  expression,  "  One  moment."    [La  Grande  Brettehe.] 

Regnier  (Claude-Antoine),  Due  de  Massa,  bom  in  1746, 
died  1814;  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  deputy  to  the  Con- 
stituency; was  high  justice — justice  of  the  peace — during 
the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Simcuses  and  Hauteserres,  accused 
of  the  abduction  of  Senator  Malin.  He  noticed  the  talent 
displayed  by  Granville  for  the  defendants,  and  a  little  later, 
having  met  him  at  Archchancelor  Cambac^r6s's  house,  he 
took  the  young  barrister  into  his  owti  carriage,  setting  him 
down  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins,  at  the  young  man's  door, 
after  giving  him  some  practical  advice  and  assuring  him  of 
his  protection.    [The  Ciondreville  Mystery.    A  Second  Home.] 

R^monencq,  an  Auvergnat,  dealer  in  old  iron,  established 
on  rue  de  Normandie,  iu  the  house  in  which  Pons  and 
Schmucke  lived,  and  where  the  Cibots  were  porters.  R^ 
moncncq,  who  had  come  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  being  a 
porter,  ran  errands  between  1825  and  1831  for  the  dealers  in 
curiosities  on  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  and  the  coppersmiths 
on  rue  de  Lappc,  then  opened  in  this  same  quarter  a  small 
shop  for  odds  and  ends.  He  lived  there  in  sordid  economy. 
He  had  been  in  Sylvain  Pons's  house,  and  had  fully  recog- 
nized the  great  value  of  the  aged  collector's  treasures.  His 
greed  urged  him  to  crime,  and  he  instigated  Madame  CSbot 
in  her  theft  at  the  Pons  house.  After  receiving  his  share 
of  the  property,  he  poisoned  the  husband  of  the  portress, 
in   order  to  marry  the  widow,  with  whom  he  established 
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a  curiosity  s^hnp  in  an  pxedlent  huiUling  on  the  I4(*uleviirtl 
de  la  Madflriiic.  Aljout  1846  he  unwittingly  |iivij^»irhI  him- 
self with  a  glass  of  vitriol^  which  he  had  placed  near  hiR  wife. 

[Cousin  Pfins,] 

Rlmonencq  (Madcmois^elle),  sister  uf  the  prwrdiu^»  *'a 
kimi  of  kliot  with  ti  vat^ant  stanc,  drc&scd  like  a  Japanese 
idol/'    She  was  her  brother's  house-keeper    [Omsin  Puns.] 

R&noneticq  (Madairve).  Umi  in  I79tj»at  one  time  a  U^auti- 
ful  oyster-wtmian  (jf  the  *' Cadran  Blen"  in  Paris;  uiajried  f(*r 

ve  the  p4irtcr'tailor,  Cibot,  in  1828,  and  lived  with  hiiii  hi  thc^ 

»rler'ti  lodge  of  a  house  on  rue  de  Norwandie^  belonjrin^  to 
Claude-Joseph  Pillerault.  lu  {\m  hoiuse  the  nuittician^i,  Pons 
anil  Schmueke,  liveth  8he  bn^ieU  hersidf  for  some  time  with 
the  nmnagenient  of  the  hoiu^'  ami  the  cmikirig  fur  theee  iwo 
cehbates.  At  first  she  wits  faithiub  but  finally,  moved  by 
nionencq,  and  encouragad  by   Fontaine,   tlio  nwr*>niaii- 

r,  she  robl>ed  the  ill-fatetl  Pons*  Her  husbantl  having 
pciimnieil,    witiiout    her    kaowleilge»    V)y    H^tnoneneq, 

le  married  the  aeeond-haud  dealer,  now  a  dealer  in  cnrioni- 

i*s.  and  pmprietor  of  the  beautifid  shop  on  the  licmlevanl  <le 
Madeleine.    She  survived  her  seoond  hushaiuL    [Cousin 

bus.] 

R^tny  or  Remy  (Jean),  peasant  of  Arfie-eur-Aul>e,  agaia*^! 
^hum  a  neiiddxjr  lost  a  lawsuit  conceming  a  boumlan.'  line, 
jThis  neighlK>r,  who  was  ^iven  to  driiik,  used  Btn>ng  langimgo 
8|)ejiking  agtiinst  Jean  R^^my  in  a  aeflfebn  nf  the  elertors 
[lidio  hiid  iirganized  in  tiie  interej?t  of  Dorlaiige-Sallenauve.  a 
imhdate>  in  the  month  of  April,  iSiiU,  If  we  may  b<'hi'%e 
this  neighbor,  Jean  li^mv  wtis  a  wife-beater,  and  had  a 
rd       '  '   r  who  had  oblainetl,  thmugli  the  infl  '      '        !  \ , 

L I  en i  1  y  without  any  eljiim ,  mi  exce 1 1  . ;  m  I 

on  nie  MoulletarrJ.     [The  Membitr  fur  AreiK.] 

Reoard J  fonner  captain  in  tlie  Imperial  nrmy,  witlnlmw  to 
BfWMidun  I  luring  the  Kestoration;  one  of  the  ofiicena  in  the 
F'aulKHirg  de  Rome,  who  were  hfT«tile  to  the  "  ]M*kin>«"  an<l 

irtisans  of  Maionee  (Max)  tiil^t.     Henartl  and  Commandant 
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Potel  wei-e  t^ocuiids  for  Maxence  iii  his  duel  with  Philippe 
Bridau— a  duel  which  resulted  in  the  former's  death.  [A 
Bachdor's    Establishment.] 

Renard,  regimental  quartermaster  in  the  cavalry-,  1812. 
Although  educated  as  a  notary  he  became  an  under  officer. 
He  had  the  face  of  a  girl  and  was  considered  a  "  wheedler." 
He  saved  the  life  of  his  friend,  Genestas,  several  times,  but 
enticeil  away  from  him  a  Polish  Jewess,  whom  he  loved, 
marrietl  in  Sarmatian  fashion,  and  left  enceinte.  When 
fatally  wounded  in  the  battle  against  the  Russians,  just 
befi^re  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  his  last  hours,  to  Genestas, 
he  acknowledged  having  betrayed  the  Jewess,  and  begged 
this  gentleman  to  marry  her  and  claim  the  child,  whkh 
would  8iK>n  be  bom.  This  was  done  by  the  innocent 
officer.  Renard  was  the  son  of  a  Parisian  wholesale 
grocer,  a  "toothless  shark,"  who  would  not  listen  to 
anything  concemmg  the  quartermaster's  offspring,  prhe 
Country'  Doctor.] 

Renard  (Madame).     (See  Genestas,  Madame.) 

Renard  (Adrien).     (See  Genestas,  Adrien.) 

Ren€,  the  only  servartt  to  M.  du  Bousquier  of  Alen9on, 
in  1S16;  a  silly  Breton  servant,  who,  although  ver>'  greedy, 
was  perfectly  reliable.     [Jealousies  of  a  Countr}'  Town.] 

Restaud  (Comte  de),  a  man  whose  sad  life  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Barchou  de  Penhoen,  a  school-mate  of  Dufaure 
and  Lambert ;  bom  about  1780;  husband  of  Anastasie  Goriot, 
by  whom  he  was  ruined;  died  in  December,  1824,  while  trying 
to  adjust  matters  favorably  for  his  eldest  son,  Emest,  the  only 
one  of  Madame  de  Restaud 's  three  children  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  his  own.  To  this  end  he  had  pretended  that,  having 
been  very  extravagant,  he  was  greatly  in  debt  to  Gobseck. 
He  assured  his  son  by  another  letter  of  the  real  condition  of  his 
estate.  M.  de  Kcstaud  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  and  had  the  proud  manners  of  the  states- 
man of  the  aristocratic  faubourg,     [(lobseck.    Father  Goriot.] 

Restaud    (Comtcsse    Anastasie    de\    wife    of    the    pre- 
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cfcliug;  ukbr  tlaiJirhter  *)f  the  vermicelli-maker,  Jeaii-Joaehim 
(k»riot ;  a  hMUliful  Virunetto  of  queenly  iieaiiug  aru1  iimnners. 
Like  the  fiiir  iuhI  gentle  MiMlame  de  Niicingeii,  her  si^t€"r*  she 
F^huwed  heixelf  severe  and  ungrateful  towards  the  kiiidliL-st 
and  wcukesEt  nf  fathers.  She  hatl  three  child rcn^  two  boys 
.and  a  girl;  Eriiest,  the  eldest,  l>eiiig  the  only  legitimate  one, 
^She  ruined  herself  for  TrailleSt  her  lover's,  benefit,  selling  her 
jeweJs  t-o  Gffbseck  and  endangering  her  children's  future.  As 
»Kin  as  her  husband  had  breathed  his  lasl»  in  a  moment 
anxiously  await^tl,  she  took  fmm  lujder  his  pillow  and  burned 
the  pajirrs  which  she  Ijelievetl  contrary  to  lier  own  inieit^ta 
and  those  of  her  two  natural  children.  It  thua  followed  that 
(tolj^eck,  the  Hciitious  creditor,  gained  a  claiiti  on  all  of  the 
renuiinuitc  projierty.    [(jobseek.     Father  Goriot.] 

Restaud  (^>npi?t  de)^  eldest  ehikl  of  the  preeeding,  and 
their  only  legitimate  one,  as  the  other  two  wen*  natural 
ehiklren  of  Maxinie  de  Tnulles.  In  1S24,  while  yet  a  clrild, 
he  received  from  hb  d\  ing  father  uiBtnietion  to  hand  to  Der- 
ville,  the  attorney,  a  se^iled  pack^e  w^hich  contajjied  his 
will;  but  Madame  de  Restaud,  by  means  of  her  maternal 
ttutht^rity,  ke|it  Ernest  from  carrying  out  \m  promise.  On 
attaining  his  majority,  after  his  fortune  hiwl  U*en  it'i^tored  to 
him  by  his  father's  fictitious  creditor,  (.lobgeek,  he  nnuTied 
Camille  do  Grandiieu,  who  reciprocated  his  love  for  her.  As 
a  re.syli  of  this  v  '  '  Eniest  de  Hestaud  l*ecafne  con- 
nwted  with  the  L-  s,  while  hk  brother    Fc^Iix,  who  had 

almi»8t  attained  the  j.MKsition  of  minister  under  lAnm  rbilippe, 
ffJh^w*i*d  the  opjMJsite  party.  [tiobseek.  The  Member  for 
Arem] 

Restaud  (Maihune  l>nest  dej,  b<3rn  Camille  de  Grandlieu 
in  IS  13,  daughter  of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Orandlien.  During 
the  fir&t  yeais  of  I^oui-s  Philippe^s  reign,  while  ver>*  young, 
!?hc  fell  in  love  with  and  rnaiiied  Ernest  de  Restaud,  who  wa^ 
thf-n  ft  nnnor.    [Goliseck.    ITie  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Restaud  (l^^llx-Georgi^^  de),  on©  of  the  younger  children 
•jf  the  Oimte  and  Conjt<«tfM'  dt?  Rc^taud;  (Hobably  a  natuml 
mm  of  Maxime  fie  lYuille?^,     In  l-S^Sl*,  IY*lix  de  Rcstaiid  was 
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chief  secretary  to  his  cousin  Eugtoe  de  Rastignac,  miiuBttf 
of  public  works.    [Gobseck.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Restaud  (Pauline  de),  legal  daughter  of  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Restaud,  but  probably  the  natural  daughter 
of  Maxime  de  'frailles.  We  know  nothing  of  her  life.  [Gob- 
seck.] 

'  Reybert  (De),  captain  in  the  Seventh  regiment  of  artiDeiy 
under  the  Empire;  bom  in  the  Messin  coimtiy.  During 
the  Restoration  he  lived  in  Presles,  Seine-et-Oise,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  on  only  six  himdred  francs  pension.  As  a 
neighbor  of  Moreau,  manager  of  the  Comte  de  S^rizy's  estate, 
he  detected  the  steward  in  some  extortions,  and  sending  his 
wife  to  the  count,  denoimced  the  guilty  man.  He  wis 
chosen  as  Moreau's  successor.  Reybert  married  his  dau^ter, 
without  furnishing  her  a  dowry,  to  the  wealthy  farmer  L£ger. 
[A  Start  in  Life.] 

Reybert  (Madame  de),  bom  Corroy,  in  Messin,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  and  like  him  of  noble  family.  Her  face  was  pitted 
by  small-pox  until  it  looked  like  a  skimmer;  her  figure 
was  tall  and  spare;  her  eyes  were  bright  and  clear;  she  was 
as  straight  as  a  stick ;  she  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  subscribed 
to  the  Courricr  Fran9ais.  She  paid  a  visit  to  the  Comte  de 
S^rizy,  and  unfolded  to  him  Moreau's  extortions,  thus  obtain- 
ing for  her  husband  the  stewardship  of  Presles.  [A  Start  in 
Life.] 

Rh6tor6  (Due  Alphonse  de),  eldest  son  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Chaulieu,  he  became  an  ambassador  in  the  dipk>- 
malic  service.  For  many  years  during  the  Restoration  he 
kept  Claudine  Chaflfaroux,  called  TuUia,  the  star  dancing- 
girl  at  the  Of)^ra,  who  married  Brucl  in  1824.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  both  in  his  own 
circle  of  acquaintance  and  in  the  world  of  gallantry,  and  enter- 
tained him  one  evening  in  his  box  at  a  first  performance  at 
the  Ambigu  in  1821.  He  repmached  his  guest  for  having 
wounded  Chdtelet  aiul  Madame  de  Bargeton  by  his  n«\\^ 
paper  satire,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  addressing  him 
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oontmually  as  Chardon,  he  comi&cled  the  young  man  to 
become  a  Royalkt,  in  order  that  Louis  XVIII,  might  reetjore 
to  him  the  title  and  name  of  the  Rubemprfe,  hk  maternal 
anceatoiB.  The  Due  de  Rh^tor^,  however,  disliked  Lueien  de 
Rtibempr^,  and  a  little  later  at  a  perfonnance  in  the  ItiUienSp 
he  traduced  him  to  Madame  de  Serizy,  who  was  really  in  love 
with  the  poet.  [A  Badhelor*s  Establishment.  A  Distinguished 
Provincial  at  Paris.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.  L^tiem 
of  Two  Brides.]  In  1835,  he  married  the  Duehesse  d' Argaiolo, 
bom  the  Princesse  Soderini,  a  woman  of  gi-eat  beauty  and 
fortune.  [Albert  Sa varus.]  In  1839^  he  had  a  duel  with  Dor- 
lange-Sallenauve,  having  provoked  the  latter,  by  speaking 
in  a  loud  voice,  which  he  knew  c?ould  be  ea^sily  understocMip 
and  slandering  Marie  Oast<yn,  *5econd  husband  nf  Dorlange'e 
sister,  Louise  de  Chaulieu.  Dorlange  was  womided.  [The 
Uember  for  Arcis, 

Rh^tOF^  (Ducheese  de),  bom  Francesca  Soderini  io  1802; 
a  verj'  beautiful  and  wealthy  Florentine;  married,  when  very 
young,  by  her  father,  to  the  Due  crArgaiolo,  who  was  also 
very  rich  and  much  older  than  herself.  In  Switzerland  or 
Italy  fihe  became  acquainted  with  Albert  Savarus,  when, 
as  a  result  of  poiitioal  events,  she  and  her  husband  were 
proscribed  and  deprivetl  of  tlieir  property-  The  Duoheasa 
d'Aigaiolo  and  Albert  Saxarus  loved  platonicallv,  and  Frim- 
cesca-like  she  promised  her  hand  to  lier  Francois  whenever 
she  should  become  a  widow*.  In  1835,  having  been  widowied 
for  some  time^  and,  as  a  rt^^ult  of  Ht^Bahe  de  WattevQle'e 
plots,  believing  hen^elf  forgotten  and  betrayed  by  Savarus, 
from  whom  she  had  received  no  newi5,  she  gnve  her  liand  to  the 
Due  de  Rh^ton?,  the  ex-ambassador.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  the  month  of  May  at  Florence  and  was  celebrated  with 
much  pomp.  The  Duchesse  d'  ArgaTolo  is  pictured  under  th© 
name  of  the  Princesse  Gandolphini  iii  *'L'Ambitieux  par 
Amour,"  published  in  1 834  by  the  Revue  de  TEst.  Under 
Louis  Philippe:  the  Dut  hessm;  cje  Rh^tortS  bix'iune  Hcv|unlnled 
with  Mademoiselte  de  Wattcvilk  al  a  charity  entertainment. 
Ot^  their  second  meeting,  which  took  place  at  the  Oi^^a  ball, 
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Mademoiselle  de  Watteville  revealed  her  own  ill-doingB  and 
vindicated  Savarus.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Richard  (Veuve),  a  Nemours  woman  from  whom  Ursuk 
Mirouet,  afterwards  Vicomtesse  de  Portendufere,  after  the 
death  of  Doctor  Minoret,  her  guardian,  purchased  a  house  to 
occupy.    [UrsiJe  Mirouet.] 

Ridal  (Fulgence),  dramatic  author,  member  of  the  C^nacle, 
which  held  its  sessions  at  D'Arthez's  home  on  rue  des  Quatre- 
Vents,  during  the  Restoration.  He  disparaged  L^n  Giraud's 
beliefs,  went  under  a  Rabelaisian  guise,  careless,  laz>'  and 
skeptical,  also  inclined  to  be  melancholy  and  happy  at  the 
same  time;  nick-named  by  his  friends  the  "Regimental  Dog." 
Fulgence  Ridal  and  Joseph  Bridau,  with  other  members  of 
the  C^nacle,  were  present  at  an  evening  party  given  by  Madame 
Veuve  Bridau,  in  1819,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  her  son 
Philippe  from  Texas.  [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.  A 
Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.]  In  1845,  having  been  a 
vaudevillist,  he  was  given  the  direction  of  a  theatre  in  associa- 
tion with  Lousteau.  He  had  influential  government  friends. 
[The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Riflf6,  copying-clerk  in  the  Financial  Bureau,  who  had 
charge  of  the  "  personnel.''    [The  Government  Clerks.] 

RifooSl.     (See  Vissard,  Chevalier  du.) 

Riganson,  called  Biffon,  also  Chanoine,  constituted  ^^ith  Iji 
Biffe,  his  mistress,  one  of  the  most  important  couples  in 
his  class  of  society.  When  a  convict  he  met  Jacques  Collin, 
called  Vautrin,  and  in  May,  1830,  saw  him  once  more  at  the 
Conciergerie,  at  the  time  of  the  judical  investigation  suc- 
ceeding Esther  Gobseck's  death.  Riganson  was  short  of 
stature,  fat,  and  with  livid  skin,  and  an  eye  black  and  sunken. 
[Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Rigou  (Gr^goire),  born  in  1756;  at  one  time  a  Benedictine 
friar.  Under  the  Republic  he  married  Ars^ne  Pichard, 
only  heir  of  the  rich  Cur^  Niseron.  He  became  a  money- 
lender; filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  IMangy,  Ifeurgogne,  up  to 
1821,   when    he   was   succeeded    by   Montconiet.    On    the 
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arrival  of  the  geijcral  iu  the  cituiiliy  Rigoii  endoavori^  \o  be 
rrieiicily  with  hiiti,  Init  having  l>een  tjuickly  siig!  iM,  he 
became  one  of  the  Moiitcomots'  most  dangerous  pnemies, 
along  with  Ctaubertiii,  mayiir  of  Ville-aiix*Fa>  es,  and  8oudn% 
mayor  of  Soulaitged.  This  tiiimivirato  succoeded  in  arousing 
the  peasants  against  the  owner  of  AignpK,  and  the  local 
citizens  ha%*ing  Ix'ctjnio  nwvre  or  lessw  opposed  to  hiin,  the 
gpneral  mM  his  property,  and  it  fell  *o  the  three  &ss4^^>ciates. 
Hi^ii  Vk'as  selfish,  av&rieioiis  butiileasun>-ioving:  he  looked 
like  a  cor jf for.  His  name  wm  often  the  suliject  of  a  pun,  and 
he  was  called  Grigi^u  f(i.  Rigou — a  miserly  man),  '*  Deep  as  a 
monk,  silent  as  a  Benef  lie  tine,  crafty  ai?  a  priest,  this  man 
would  have  been  a  Tiberius  in  Rome,  a  HicheHeii  under  Louis 
XIIL  or  &  Fouch4  luuler  the  Ct)n\'ention."    [The  Peasantry  J 

Rigoii  (Madame),  btjrn  Ars^^ne  Pitliaid,  wife  of  the  prcMiod- 
ing,  niece  of  a  maid  named  Pichard^  wlio  wivs  house-keeiier  for 
Cur6  Nisenjii  umler  tho  HevolntiMn,  and  wlioia  she  aueceeded 
m  houj&e-keei>eT,  She  Inhentcdp  together  with  her  aunt, 
some  money  from  the  wealthy  priest.  She  was  known 
while  young  by  the  name  ot  La  Ik  He  Ar^^ne.  She  had  great 
influence  over  the  cun?,  although  ^he  eouki  neither  read  nor 
write.  After  her  marriage  with  Higou,  ^ihe  Vjeeame  the  old 
Benedictine's  slave*  She  kist  her  Ilulieiis-like  freshness^ 
her  magical  figure,  her  beautiful  tcelh  and  the  lustre  of  hef 
eyes  when  -'  birth  to  her  daughter,  who  eventually 

Ijeearne  t!ie  -  aidr>'  (fils),     Madunie  Rigoii  quiiUy  bore 

the  continued  infidelity  of  her  husband,  who  always  had 
pretty  maids  in  his  btiusehokK     [The  Peaeantrj  J 

Rivaudoult  d^Arschoot,  of  the  Dulmeu  branch  of  a  noted 
fatriUy  of  Ualicta  or  Ruia^ie-Houge;  heirs,  thn>ug)i  their  gratid- 
^  "        to  this  family,  and  also,  in  default  of  the  direct  heirs, 
IS  to  the  t  illes,     [The  Thirteen.] 

Rivet  (Aehille),  maker  of  lace  ami  embmidery  on  rue 
d^  Mill)  T*arol<^,  in  the  old  I^ngeais  hnui^,  built  by 

tSie  ill  us  iinily  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  lords  wer© 

clustered  arcumd  the  Lmnre  In  IH15  he  succeefle^l  the 
Pons  BtT> there,  embroidorera  to  the  Court,  ftiid  was  judge 


-aiK  Tis-~  Ti-fT-  Tn"'.=sLnii£  Z-unuiaaL  j»nTinm?TTiiT  He  wis 
'vdUciT  T  ^..  ;  -.Hn  Its-*-  n.  im  :sp^fBum  jnasi  Wca- 
iiiiB    T-u:-::   £::«    i::i-«  •rnin^miiiKe'.L  jfr  *  ssflus  ia  her  jetl- 


3L  ZK'l    1^.    *irrL^::e-.   1    iiuiijiut:  Jitfcnjc  amis  bvczs.  &i  the 

TIjissi*a  i-»  ■;;.ii;2r:  uiiL  ZifKTiir  JCfrm.  3;iini5e:5  :£  ^ae  paper, 
5anuiii  1*:.:  l-urii-'L  a*  I;.ui»ainiyf.  ItirihaL-Tlif,  Aueer, 
liEFiiaiif    mi:    rmi'    iiiiinics  -woii-   *-insre   irs?mc3abfe  for 

sill  ■:»*  :  v.»*  refT  iniivx  riizxxBLjsdEts  -*-  iae  siood  00 
•ai*  'Jir-'^ir  ^1-^     T:-s  iH-r-^inut*  t«eazs»  svsKrGff  uad  appeired 

rrsrl:^:-^':  -  J  ..Mn.-^^  irlx'.aCL  r;  ifci  !««:  reported  by 
i  t»-»-t-"-L-r  -vi'  -Mil  ref!!  iz.-rr:cd  ^  «be  refuse.  [A  Die- 
7r. -"H'.^i-  i-  I'lTif.' 


Rsp±efif*  1^-ii^' .  _^  J-jr!!  z:  it  .  ccje  cc  the  U:er  nobility; 
EATrjT^i  V  .XI  ':-i^  fi-.l-irf  iii?-j:-  — ■rfTt;Al'hT,  in  1S2S,  Beatrix 
ik  *'\u-*ri'-i  i  s,;irr_  iiz.:  ::  the  men?  acciecit  nobility. 
His  fi":  '  --  .x';.:  'lii  17  :  irx  th^  his  son  would  obtain 
ac  ajTi  :.-":j.  v:  ::  ::.r  T*>rriirr.  ar.  hc-ncr  which  he  himself 
Larf  ■  -1: !;  =,  .z:.:.  Tr.v  C  r:.:.es?o  de  Montcomet  was  inter- 
€ffU:C  ::.  •'r.J:  rr.irrlir^.  .\r:h"r  de  Roche6de  serx'ed  in  the 
R/>yiI  ''i  :ir  1^.  H^  -t^?  a  hir.i^  rr.e  inan.  but  not  especially 
wor.hy.  I:^-  rT,-::.:  ri-vi:}.  «-:  Ms  tine  at  his  toilet ,  and  it  was 
kn07.Ti  •hat  he  ^  re  a  c  rvv't.  He  was  ever>*body*s  friend, 
a«  he  ''/3\:jA  \i.  v/itr.  the  f'Ti::.ii  r-s  and  extravagances  of  ever}- 
JxkI}'.  }Ii.«  fa'-'^rite  anui^ment  was  hoise-racmg,  and  he 
mjp[K>rted  a  /.  :n.al  ^If/vr-onl  tn  the  subject  of  horses.  Hav- 
ing \)iM\i  *\<^vu:i\  by  hiis  wlfc,  hc  mourned  without  becom- 
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ing  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  passed  for  a ''  jolly,  gcK>d  fellow/* 
Made  rich  by  the  death  of  his  father  aiid  of  his  elder  sister, 
who  was  the  wife  of  D*Aiuda-?iiito,  he  inherited,  among 
other  things,  a  splendid  mariBioii  oa  rue  d'Anjou-Saiut- 
Honor^.  Ho  slept  and  ato  there  only  oceasionally  and 
%vas  very  happy  at  not  ha%ing  the  marilal  obligationa 
and  ejqjenJse  customary  with  married  men.  At  heart  he 
was  so  well  satisfied  at  having  lieen  desert<*d  by  his  wife,  that 
he  said  to  his  friends,  '*I  was  born  lucky."  For  a  long  time 
hi*  supported  Madame  Schont^,  and  then  they  lived  together 
maritally.  She  rcaretl  his  legitimate  son  as  carefully  ss 
though  he  were  her  own  child.  After  1840  she  married  Du 
Roncemt,  and  Arthur  de  Rochefide  was  rejohied  by  his  wife. 
He  soon  commuaicated  to  her  a  peculiar  disease,  whJdi 
Ifadame  Schontz,  angered  at  having  been  abandoned,  had 
given  to  him,  as  well  as  to'  Baron  Calyste  du  Gu^nic* 
[Beatrix.]  In  1838,  Rochefide  was  present  at  the  house- 
warming  given  by  Joedpha  in  her  mansion  on  me  de  la 
Ville*rEv§que.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Rochefide  (Klarquise  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  youngs 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Casteran;  bom  B^atrLx-Majd- 
milietmc^Rose  de  Casteran,  about  1808,  in  the  Casteran 
Castle,  department  of  Orne.  After  being  reared  there  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Rochefide  in  1S2S,  She 
Wfls  fair  of  skin,  but  a  flighty,  vain  coquette,  without 
heart  or  brains — a  second  Madame  d'Espardp  except  for  her 
lack  of  intelligence.  About  1832  she  left  her  husband  to 
flee  into  Italy  with  the  musician^  Cicnnaro  Conti,  whom 
she  took  from  her  friend,  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  Finally 
she  aliowed  Calyste  du  Gu^nic  to  pay  her  court.  She  had 
met  him  also  at  lier  friends  house,  and  at  first  resisted  the 
young  man.  Afterwards,  when  be  was  married,  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  him.  This  liaison  filled  Madune  du  Gu^nic 
with  despair,  but  was  ended  after  1840  by  the  crafty  manceu- 
vres  of  the  Abbd  Broasctte.  Madame  de  Rochefide  then 
rejoined  her  husband  in  the  elegant  mansion  on  rue  d'Anjou- 
Saint-HonoW?,  but  not  until  she  had  retired  mth  him  to 
Nogent^ur*Marne,  to  care  for  her  l>ealth  wh'ch  bad  been 
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injured  during  the  resumption  of  marital  relations.  Before 
this  reconciliation  she  lived  in  Paris  on  rue  de  Chartres-du- 
Roule,  near  Monceau  Park.  The  Marquise  de  Rochefide  had, 
by  her  husband,  a  son,  who  was  for  some  time  under  the  care 
of  Madame  Schontz.  [li^atrix.  The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.) 
In  1834,  in  the  presence  of  Madame  F^lix  de  Vandenesse, 
then  in  love  with  the  poet  Nathan,  the  Marquise' Charles  de 
Vandenesse,  sister-in-law  of  Madame  r61ix,  I^dy  Dudley, 
Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  Madame 
Moina  de  Saint  H^reen  and  Madame  de  Rochefide  expressed 
their  ideas  on  love  and  marriage.  "Love  is  hcp.ven,"  said 
Lady  Dudley.  '*It  is  hell!"  cried  Mademoiselle  des  Touches. 
"But  it  is  a  hell  where  there  is  love,"  replied  Madame  de 
Rochefide.  "There  is  often  more  pleasure  in  suffering  than 
in  happiness;  remember  the  martyrs!"  [A  Daughter  of  Eve.] 
The  history  of  Sarrasine  was  told  her  about  1830.  The 
marquise  was  acquainted  with  the  I^ntys,  and  at  their  house 
saw  the  strange  Zambinella.  [Sarrasine.]  One  afternoon, 
in  the  year  1836  or  1837,  in  her  house  on  rue  des  Chartres, 
Madame  de  Rochefide  heard  the  story  of  the  "Prince  of 
Bohemia"  told  by  Nathan.*  After  this  narrative  she  became 
wild  over  La  Palf^rine.     [A  Prince  of  Bohemia.] 

Rochegude  (Marquis  de),  an  old  man  in  1821,  possessing 
an  income  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  offero<l  a  brougham 
at  this  time  to  Coralic,  who  was  proud  of  having  refused  it, 
being  ''an  artist,  and  not  a  prostitute."  [A  Distinguishe<l 
Provincial  at  Paris.]  This  Rochegude  was  apparently  a 
Rochefide.  The  change  of  names  and  confusion  of  families 
was  corrected  eventually  by  law. 

Rodolphe,  natural  son  of  an  intelligent  and  charming  Paris- 
ian and  of  a  Barbangon  gentleman  who  died  before  he  was  able 
to  arrange  satisfactorily  for  his  sweetheart.  Rodolphe  was  a 
fictitious  character  in  "  L'Ambitieux  par  Amour,"  by  Albert 
Savarus  m  the  *'  Revue  de  TEst  "  in  1834,  w^here.  under  this 
assumed  name,  he  recounted  his  own  adventures.  [Albert 
Savarus.] 

Roger,  general,  minister  and  director  of  personnel  in  the 
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I>?partment  in  184L  For  thirty  yeare  a  oomrade  of 
Baron  Hulot,  At  this  time  he  enHghtened  his  friend 
on  the  administrative  situation,  which  was  seriously  en- 
dangcMTd  at  the  time  he  a;skcd  for  an  appointment  for  his 
ButKchief,  Manicffe.  This  advancement  was  not  merits, 
bnt  became  jx*8sihlc  through  the  dismissal  of  Coquet,  the 
ief  of  bureau.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Rogron,  Provins  tavern-keeper  in  ihe  last  half  of  the  ei^ht- 
nth  centurv^  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  He 
as  at  first  a  carter^  and  married  the  daugbter  of  M.  Auffray, 
k  I^^ins  grocer^  by  his  first  wife,  WTien  his  father-in-law* 
diwi^  llofn>Ti  bought  his  house  from  the  widow  for  a  song, 
retired  from  hnsineas  aud  lived  there  with  his  w^fe.  He 
pos9Pss«xl  aliout  two  thousand  francs  in  rentals,  obtained 
frrjm  tw*enty-seven  pieces  of  land  and  the  inlen^t  on  the 
twrnty  thousiuitl  francs  raised  by  the  sale  of  his  tavern. 
Ha\ing  become  in  his  old  ajre  a  selfish,  avaricious  drunkard 
and  shrewd  as  a  Swiss  ta^  em-keeper,  he  rearetl  coarsely  and 
without  affection  the  two  children,  Sylvie  and  Mtdm^ 
Denis,  whom  he  had  by  his  wife.  He  died,  in  1822,  a  widower, 
[Pierrette.] 

Rogroc  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  daughter,  by  his 
first  wife,  of  M.  Auffray,  a  Pmvins  groeer;  patenial  aunt 
of  Madame  I/irrain,  the  mother  of  Pierrette;  bom  in  1743; 
very  homely ;  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  left  her  husband 
a  widower.    [Pierrette.] 

Rogron  (Sylvie),  elder  child  of  the  preceding;  Ixirn  be- 
tw^een  1780  and  17S5  at  Provins;  sent  to  the  comitrytobe 
QUT^ed.  When  thirteen  years  old  she  was  place<l  In  a  store 
on  nie  Saint-Denis,  Paris.  ^Tien  twenty  years  old  she 
was  seeond  clerk  in  a  silk-store,  the  Ver  Chinois,  and  towards 

e  end  of  18  lo,  bought  with  her  own  savings  and  those  of  her 
ther  the  property  of  the  Scvnr  de  Famille,  one  of  the 
l>e^t  rpfaii  haberdasher's  establishments  and  then  kept  by 
V  CO.     Bylvie  and  J<5r^me-l>en is,  partners  in  this 

C"  -  1,  retired  to  I*roviiis  in  1823.     They  Vn'vd  there 

in  their  father's  house,  he  having  been  dead  ceverml  months, 
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and  received  their  cousin,  the  young  Pierrette  Lorrain,  a 
fatherless  and  motherless  child  of  a  delicate  nature,  whom 
they  treated  harshly,  and  who  died  as  a  result  of  the  brutal 
treatment  of  Sylvie,  an  envious  spinster.  This  woman  had 
been  sought  in  marriage,  on  account  of  her  dowry,  by 
Colonel  (louraud,  and  she  believed  herself  deserted  by  him 
for  Pierrette.     [Pierrette.] 

Rogron  (J^rAme-Denis),  two  years  younger  than  his 
sister  Sylvie.  and  like  her  sent  to  Paris  by  his  father.  When 
ver>'  young  he  entered  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  leading 
haberdashers  on  me  Saint-Denis,  the  firm  of  Gu6pin  at  the 
Trois  Quenouilles.  He  became  first  clerk  there  at  eighteen. 
Finally  assi>oiated  with  Sylvie  in  the  haberdasher's  establish- 
ment, the  Sanir  de  Famille,  he  withdrew  with  her  in  1823 
to  IVovins.  JM>me-I>enis  Rogrou  ..•as  ignorant  and  did  not 
amoiuit  to  nuioh,  but  depended  on  his  sister  in  everything, 
for  Sylvio  had  "  gixxl  sense  and  was  sharp  at  a  bargun." 
He  allowixl  his  sister  to  maltreat  Pierrette  Lorrain,  and,  when 
ealkxl  K^torv*  the  IV>vins  court  as  responsible  for  the  young 
girrs  death,  was  acvjuitted.  In  his  little  city,  Rogron,  through 
the  iiitluotKvoi  the  attoniey.  Vinet.  opposed  the  government 
of  0!iarU^  X.  After  1S^>0  ho  was  i^ppointed  receiver-general. 
The  tVnuor  1  ilvrnL  who  was  one  of  the  masses,  said  that  Louis 
Ptulipiv  would  :.ot  Iv  a  n^alkiag  until  he  could  create  noble- 
nie:i.  Iri  IS2S»  Al:hov»;^h  homely  and  unintelligent,  he  mar- 
rit\:  :S*  IvAurifuI  Ixvtrilvle  oe  Chargeboeuf,  who  inspired 
ir.  Mtv,  :A!i  v^'-l  :r.ar.*>  iVv^lish  rdssi«.^r..     [IVmette.] 

Ro^Tv\Q  ^Mii.tiiiv.e  IVr.Ls  .  cv^ni  tv»thilde  de  Chargeboeuf, 
aK  v.:  IS».V^  .re  o:  thx^  !:i»  j>r:  lvAu:iivI  youcfl:  giris  of  Troves, 
:\\  -  Vm:  !'obX^  Ari-.i  Ar*'?i:&^*v:??.  H^r  rt^iative,  Mnet  the  at- 
:or' <\\\  -"a  I  v.to^  'd  !:::>  Cathtfrirue  -.ie  Mediek""  of  her, 
*:- 1  "\ir-ol  -v  ^^  lV-:Is  I^^cr•.^c:.  Some  years  after  this 
rvAr-'A^v  >.'•»;  .i';:<L-^\l  •  •  'vorv:  a  wio^-v  as  si»n  as  possible, 
?».^  :>.t:  >S:-  •  ;;'^:  :*  jir-y  ,  r-.fri*  Mjj?>:/jj*  ..:e  Montriveau, 
^  - v»j  -  ^  *  ':  -It :  -\  ♦  V  •-.'•.  i^  M;^  r«  J, '  ■  v^ r : :  v^  :<  ^  r er.  Mo nt riveau 
.^ .\.^:    '   ,-    xviirrrrvrt:  ::i  -v-^a'C  S,>cr».^c  hid  a  receivcr- 
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Roguijif  Ijniii  in  1761;  for  twenty -five  ymrs  a  Paris  notaty; 
tall  aiid  heavy;  hlmk  hair  and  high  forehead;  of  ^mewhat 
dibtiiiguished  aiJjtearanee;  affected  with  ozoffia,  T\m  id~ 
ticjii  caused  hi^  riuiip  for,  ha\  iiig  manied  the  only  daughter 
bt  the  banker,  Chevn^l,  he  disgusted  his  wife  v^iy  smm,  and 
shi'  was  iintnie  to  hini.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  paidmia- 
tNS(»s,  and  li^ept  and  was  fleeced  by  Sarah  van  (lohseck — 
La  Belle  HoiiandaLse  *'— mother  of  Eether.  He  had  met  her 
ut  1815.  In  1818  and  1819  Rogiiin,  seriouBly  compro- 
*m^i  hy  carolea^  finaneial  ventures  as  well  as  l»y  dissipation, 
isap|3care<!  from  Paris;  and  thus  brought  about  the  ruin 
(luillaimie  Orandet,  Osar  Birotteaii»  and  Mesdames 
"oings  and  Bridau.  [Cesar  BirotteaiK  Eug4nie  Grandet, 
Bachelor's  Establishment.]  Iloguin  had  by  his  wife  a 
laughter,  whom  he  married  to  the  president  of  the  Pni\  ins 
ihunal.  She  was  called  in  that  city  "the  bi*autiful  Madame 
phainc/*  [Pierrette.]  In  1816  he  made,  for  Cine^Ttt 
li  1*iomb*i,  a  respectful  request  of  her  father  that  he  would 
ow  his  daughter  to  many  Luip  Porta,  an  enemy  of  the 

ily,  frhe  Vendetta] 
Roguin  (Madame),  born  Chevi*el  Iwtwec^n  the  years  1770 
And  1780;  only  daughter  of  Clievrch  the  banker;  wife  of  the 
eeecluig;  couHiri  of  MatlanK^  (luillaume  of  The  Cat  and 
ket,  and  fifteen  years  her  Junior;  aided  her  relative's 
ter,  Augustine,  in  her  love  aHair  with  the  painter,  Som- 
eux;  pretty  and  coquettish :  for  n  long  time  the  mistreaa 
Tillet,  the  bankex;  wub  pnwnt  with  her  husband  at  tha 
lous  bull  given  by  C^*sar  Bii^otteau.  IkTcmber  17,  1818, 
e  had  a  country-house  at  Nogeut-sur-Marne,  in  which 
e  Uvetl  with  her  la%*er  after  Roguin's  departiirep  [Ofear 
irotteau.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Haiket,  Pier- 
tte.]  In  1815  Caroline  Cmchard,  ilien  an  einbroidercJ-g 
orked  for  Madame  Rfjguin,  who  made  her  ^v&it  for  her 
ages.  [A  Second  Home.]  In  18:1-1  and  1835  Madame 
in,  then  more  than  fifiy  yeair*  of  age,  Ptill  posed  as 
oung  and  ilnniinafcfl  Du  Tillet»  who  wjv**  married  to  the 
arming    Marie- luig^*nie    de    (JraJiville.     [A     I  laughter    of 
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Rogiim  (\Iathilde-Melaiiie).     (See  Tifhaine,  Madame.) 

Romette  (La).     (5f€  Paccard,  J^romette.) 

Sonceret  (Du),  |HBsident  of  the  Akngon  tribunal  under  the 
Restoration:  was  then  a  tall  man,  ven'  thin,  iiiith  forehead 
sloping  back  to  his  thin  chestnut  hair; eA'es  of  different  colois, 
and  compresseii  Ups.  Not  having  be^i  courted  by  the  no- 
bility, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  middle  classes,  and 
then  in  the  suit  against  Mctumien  d'Esgrignon,  charged 
nith  forgerk-,  he  immediately  took  part  in  the  prosecution. 
That  a  preliminar\'  trial  might  be  avoided  he  kept  away 
from  Alen^n,  but  a  judgment  which  acquitted  Mctumien 
was  rendered  during  his  absence.  M.  du  Ronceret,  in  Machi- 
avelli  fashion,  manGeu^Ted  to  gain'  for  his  son  Fabien 
the  hand  of  a  wealthy  heiress  of  the  city,  Mademoiselle 
Blandureau,  who  had  also  been  sought  by  Judge  Blondet 
for  his  son  Joseph.  In  this  contest  the  judge  won  over  lus 
chief.  [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.]  M.  du  Ronceret 
died  in  1S37,  while  holding  the  ]Hesidency  of  chamber  at 
the  Royal  Court  of  Caen.  The  Du  Roncerets,  ennobled  imder 
Louis  XV.,  had  arms  bearing  the  word  "  Servir  "  as  a  motto 
and  a  squire's  helmet.     [Beatrix.] 

Ronceret  (Madame  du\  wife  of  the  preceding,  tall  and  ill- 
fomied:  of  serious  disposition:  dressed  herself  in  the  most 
absurd  costumes  of  gorgeous  colors :  spent  much  time  at  her 
toilet,  and  never  went  to  a  ball  without  first  decorating  her 
head  with  a  turban,  such  as  the  English  were  then  wearing. 
Madame  du  Ronceret  received  each  week,  and  each  quarter 
gave  a  ^rreat  three-course  dinner,  which  was  much  spoken  of 
in  Alen^on,  for  the  president  then  endeavored,  with  his  miserly 
abundance,  to  compete  with  M.  du  Bousquier's  el^ance.  In 
the  Victumien  d*P>^pion  affair,  Madame  du  Ronceret, 
at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  urged  the  deputy,  Sauvages, 
to  work  against  the  young  nobleman.  [Jealousies  of  a  Coun- 
iT}'  To\\'n.] 

Ronceret  (rabien-Felicien  du),  or  Duronceret,  son  of  the 
prec('<liiig  c(>uple:  bc^rn   about    1802*,  educated   at   Alen9on; 
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ill 


vi^m  Iwte  the  compaiiion  in  dissipation  of  Victurnien  d'E^^ri- 
gfjon,  whose  evil  nature  he  stiniidateil  at  M,  <hi  Bousquicr's 
instigation.  [Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.]  At  first  a 
judge  in  Alen^on,  I>u  lloncerct  resigned  after  the  death  of 
his  father  and  went  to  I'luis  in  1S3S,  with  the  intcJition 
of  ptiBhing  himself  into  notice  by  first  raiising  an  upmar. 
He  t>ccanie  acquainted  in  Bohemian  circles  where  he  was 
cdJrd  **  The  Htir/*  on  account  of  some  prodigalities.  Havirg 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Couture^  the  journalist,  he  uns 
pre-sc^nted  by  him  to  Madame  Schontz^  a  popular  courtesan 
of  tiie  day,  arid  became  his  successor  in  an  elegantly  furnistied 
establishment  in  a  first  floor  on  me  Blanche,  lie  there 
began  as  vice-president  of  n  luirticultural  si>ciety*  After  mi 
opening  sc^on,  during  which  he  deli%*ered  an  address  which 
he  had  paid  Lousleau  ^\'e  hutKli-ed  fmtim  tn  comjx>fiej  aiid 
where  he  ma<ie  himself  noticed  by  a  flower  given  him  by 
Judge  Blondet^  he  was  decorHte«L  I*ater  he  nuuried  Mmiame 
8  who  wished  to  enter  middle-claasaaciety.    Ronceret 

r\  _  ,  with  her  influenee,  to  l)ecome  president  of  the  eoiirt 

and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  [B^^atrix.]  While  pur* 
ehasting  a  shawl  for  his  wife  at  M.  Fritot's,  in  compatiy  with 
Bixiou,  Fabien  du  Ron('4*ret  was  present  alxHit  1844  at  the 
comedy  which  took  place  when  the  S^'lim  shawl  was  sold  to 
Mistress  NoswpU.     [( laudlsj*art  IF] 

Ronceret  (Madame  Fabien  du)^  bom  Josephine  Schilt^ 
in  1805,  wife  ot  the  preceiling,  daughter  of  a  colonel  under  the 
Empire;  fatherless  and  motherless,  at  nin©  years  of  age  she 
was  sent  to  Saint-Denis  by  Napoleon  in  1B14,  aiid  refnamet! 
In  that  educational  institution,  as  assist  ant -mistress,  until 
1^27,  At  this  time  Joc\sphine  Selultz,  who  wai*  a  god-el uld 
of  the  Kmpress,  began  the  adventurous  life  i>f  a  eourtesan, 
after  the  example  of  some  of  her  ct^mpaniona  who  were,  like 
her»  at  the  end  of  their  patienee.  She  now  changed  her 
name  frnm  8ehilU  to  Schonlz,  antl  slu-  '      kimu  ii  umli-r 

the  aaPiimed  name  of  Little  Aupfvlie.  ■!.  iTL(^:ll]^^nt 

ami  pretty,  after  having  sfiJt*nrie<»d  hrr^*lf  to  true  Ifive,  after 
ha\ing  known  *'some  j>oc»r  but  dishonorable  writers,*'  after 
havijig  tried  intiTuaey  with  «Kneral  rich  simpletons,  she  wtm 
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met  in  a  day  of  distress,  at  Valentino  Mussard's,  b^'  Arthur  de 
Rochefide,  who  loved  her  madly.  Having  been  abandoned 
by  his  wife  for  two  years,  he  lived  with  her  in  free  union. 
Tliis  evil  state  of  affairs  existed  until  the  time  when  Josephine 
Schiltz  was  married  by  Fabien  du  Ronceret.  In  order  to 
have  revenge  on  the  Marquis  de  Roch^de  for  abandoning  her, 
she  gave  him  a  peculiar  disease,  which  she  had  made  Fabien 
du  Ronceret  contract,  and  which  also  was  conveyed  to 
Calyste  du  Gu^nic.  During  her  life  as  a  coxulesan,  her  rivals 
were  Suzanne  de  Val-Xoble,  Fanny  Beaupr6,  Mariette, 
Antonia,  and»Florine.  She  was  intimate  with  Finot,  Nathan, 
Claude  Vignon,  to  whom  she  probably  owed  her  critical 
mind,  Bixiou,  IA)n  de  Lora,  Victor  de  Vemisset,  La  Pal- 
f^rine,  Gobenheim,  'S'ermanton  the  cynical  philosopher,  etc 
She  even  hoped  to  many'  one  of  these.  In  1836  she  lived 
on  rue  Fl^chier,  and  was  the  mistress  of  Lousteau,  to  whom 
she  wished  to  many  Felicie  Cardot,  the  notary's  daughter. 
Later  she  belonged  to  Stidmann.  In  1838  she  was  present  at 
Jos^pha's  house-warming  on  rue  de  la  Ville-rEvfique.  In 
1840,  at  a  first  perfonnance  at  the  Ambigu,  she  met  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye,  then  I^usteau's  mistress.  Josephine  Schiltx 
finally  became  the  wife  of  President  du  Ronceret.  [Beatrix. 
The  Muse  of  the  Department,  Cousin  Betty.  The  Uncon- 
scious Humorists.] 

Ronquerolles  (Marquis  de),  brother  of  Madame  de  S^riz>-; 
uncle  of  the  Comtesse  Laginska;  one  of  "The  Thirteen," 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  governmental  diplomats  under 
Ix)uis  Philippe ;  next  to  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  the  shrewd- 
est ambassador:  was  of  great  ser\ice  to  Marsay  during  his 
service  as  a  minister :  was  sent  to  Russia  in  1838  on  a  secret 
mission.  Havinfr  lost  his  two  children  during  the  cholera 
scourge  of  1832.  he  was  left  without  a  direct  heir.  He  had 
been  a  deputy  on  the  Right  Centre  under  the  Restoration, 
represent  ins:  a  department  in  Bourgogne,  w^here  he  was 
proprietor  of  a  forest  and  of  a  castle  next  to  the  Aigues  in  the 
commune  of  Blanjry.  AMien  Gaubertin,  the  steward,  was 
dischartrod  by  the  Comte  de  MontC()rnet,Soudr>' spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "Patience!     We  have  Messieura  de  Soulanges  and  de 
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■Ronquemlles/*  [The  Imaginary  M Stress.  The  PeafiantJ^*- 
li-sule  Miiiiuet.]  M,  de  KonqueixiUt^  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Marquis  d'Aigleniuiit;  they  even  addressed  each 
<jther  faiiiiliarly  as  thtu  iiLMttad  oi  you,  [A  W'uman  of 
Thirty*]  He  alone  Ituew  of  Marsay's  fiTut  luveaiid  tlie  iiaiuo 
t>f  *' Chariot tje*2i"  hushand,  [Another  Study  of  WomaiK] 
In  1S20  the  Martjiiis  do  Ronquerolles,  while  at  a  hall  at  the 
'  Elym^Bourbiin,  in  the*  Duche^K*  dc  Ilerri*s  house,  pravoked 
Auisjuste  de  Maultncoiir^  of  whom  Ferra^us  BourigTianl  hati 
complained,  tn  a  ducL  Abr»,  aa  a  result  of  hb  memljerahip 
in  the  Thirtwn,  nontiuenillep,  along  with  Marsay,  helpeti 
General  de  Mnntriveau  a!xluct  the  I>uche&8e  de  Langeaia 
frtuu  the  convent  of  ha!*e^ff>nte<:l  Canuelitcs,  where  f^he  had 
taken  refuge.  [The  Ihirteen]  In  1839  he  waa  M.  de  Rhi^t- 
orf's  peeond  in  a  chiel  fought  with  Dorlange-^^atlenanve, 
the  seulptor,  in  connection  nith  Marie  Gaston.  [The  Member 
for  Areis.] 

Rosalie^  rosy-rheeked  and  buxom,  waiting-maid  to  Mailame 
de  Merret  at  Vend6me;  then,  after  the  death  of  her  njbirra?^ 
£0rymii  employed  by  Madamo  I^pae«  tavern-keeper  in  thai 
town.  Site  finally  told  IJoraee  Bianehoti  the  <irama  of  La 
Ctrande  lireteche  and  the  misfortune*  of  the  Merret  a*  [Aji* 
other  Study  of  Woman.     La  Grande  Bret^che.] 

Rosalie,  rhambermaid  to  Madame  Moreau  at  J*resles  in 
1822,     [A  Start  in  Life] 

Rose^  maid  in  the  f^ervice  of  AnnaDde-Louisv*-Marie  de 
Chaulieu  in  1^3,  at  the  time  when  this  young  lady,  having 
left  the  Carmelites  of  Biol??,  came  tn  li%T  \vith  her  father 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Invalided  in  Paris.  [I^^ttera  of  Two 
Brides] 

Roslna,  an  Italian  from  Me^sina^  wife  of  a  Piedmont 
gentlcnian.  w*ho  w*as  eaptain  in  the  French  amry  under  ihe 
Empire;  mii*tre«a  of  her  himband*8  coloneL  She  died  with 
her  lover  near  IWr^fiina  hi  1S12,  her  jealous  Imsbaiid  having 
fire  to  the  hut  whifh  she  and  the  ctJonel  were  occupying, 
{Another  Study  of  Woman] 
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Roubaudy  born  about  1803  was  declared  doctor  by  the 
Paris  medical  school,  a  pupil  of  Desplein;  practiced  medicine 
at  Mont^gnac,  Haute-Vienne,  imder  Louis  Philippe;  small 
man  of  fair  skin  and  ver}-  insipid  appearance,  but  with  gray 
eyes  which  betrayed  the  depth  of  a  physiologist  and  the 
tenacity  of  a  student.  Rubaud  was  introduced  to  Madame 
Graslin  by  the  Cur^  Bonnet,  who  was  in  despair  at  Rubaud's 
religious  indifference.  The  3'oung  ph>^cian  admired  and 
secretly  loved  this  celebrated  Limousinese,  and  became  con- 
verted suddenly  to  Catholicism  on  seeing  the  saintly  death 
of  Madame  Graslin.  When  dying  she  made  him  head- 
physician  in  a  hospital  founded  by  her  at  the  Tascherons 
near  Mont^gnac.     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Rouget  (Doctor),  an  Issoudun  physician  imder  Louis  XM. 
and  the  Republic;  bom  in  1737;  died  in  1805;  married  the 
most  beautiful  girl  of  the  city,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  mad^very 
unhappy.  He  had  by  her  two  children:  a  son,  Jean-Jacques; 
and,  ten  years  later,  a  daughter,  Agathe,  who  became  Madame 
Bridau.  The  birth  of  this  daughter  brought  about  a  rupture 
between  the  doctor  and  his  intimate  friend,  the  i^b- 
delegate  Ix)usteau,  whom  Rouget,  doubtless  wrongly,  ac- 
cused of  being  the  girl's  father.  Each  of  these  men  charged 
the  other  with  being  the  father  of  Maxence  Gilet,  who  was 
in  reality  the  son  of  a  drag(K)n  officer,  stationed  at  Bourges. 
Doctor  Rougot,  who  jiassed  for  a  very  disagreeable,  imac- 
commodating  man,  was  selfish  and  spiteful.  He  quickly 
got  rid  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  hated.  After  his  wife, 
his  mother-in-law  and  his  father-in-law  had  died,  he  was 
very  rich,  and  although  his  life  was  apparently  regular  and 
free  from  scandal,  he  was  in  reality  ver\'  dissipated.  In 
1799,  filled  with  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the  little  fiabou- 
illeuse,  Flore  l^razior,  he  received  her  into  his  own  home, 
where  she  stayed,  becoming  first  the  mistress,  and  after- 
wards the  wife  of  his  son,  Joan-Jacques,  and  eventually 
Madame  Philippe  l^ridau,  Comtesse  de  Brambourg.  [A 
Bachelor's  l^stablishment.] 

Rouget  (Madame),  born  J)cscoings,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
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daughter  of  rich  and  avaricious  wool-tbalors  at  Issoudun, 
eMcr  smiev  of  tlie  grotrr,  Df^c<iiirt^,  who  marriL*(l  tlip  widi*w 
of  M.  liixiou  and  afterwards  died  with  Atidr^^  ClK'nHcr,  Jidy 
25,  1794,  on  the  st-nffokl  As  a  young  Wfunan,  although  in 
\ery  poor  health,  she  was  cclrbrattjcl  for  her  beauty.  Not 
being  gifte<l  \rith  a  ven'  s<jund  intellect,  when  married  it  wm 
thought  that  she  wm  verj^  badl>'  treated  by  Doctor  Rouget. 
Her  huisbaiid  l}elieved  that  she  was  unfaithful  to  hiin  for 
the  aake  of  the  sub-tlelefcate,  Lousteau.  Madame  Rouget, 
iprived  of  her  dearly-Moved  daughter,  and  finding  her 
lacking  altogether  in  affect  i<jn  for  her,  declined  rapidly 
and  died  early  in  1709,  unwept  by  her  htisband,  who  had 
counted  correctly  on  her  early  death,  [A  Bachelor's  Es- 
tabliBhment,] 

Rouget  (JeanJacquefi),  bom  at  lasoudun  in  1768^  soa  of 
the  preceding  etiuple,  biHitlier  of  Matlamo  Bridau,  who  w^aj  ten 
years  his  junior.  Entirely  laeiiiiig  in  intellect,  he  became 
urildly  in  love  witli  Hore  Brazier,  whom  he  knew  aa  a  child 
in  his  father's  house,  lie  made  this  girl  his  servant-mislre^s 
sc»on  after  the  doctor's  death,  and  allowed  her  lover,  Maxence 
Gileti  near  her.  He  finally  married  her  in  1823,  being  urged 
to  do  so  by  Iiis  nephew,  Philipix*  Bridau,  who  soon  took 
Rouget  to  Paris,  and  there  arranged  for  the  old  man's  early 
death  by  utarting  him  into  diss^ipalion*  [A  Bachelor's  Ea^ 
tablifihnient.]  After  the  death  of  J. -J.  Rouget,  the  Baudray*?^ 
of  S&Dcerre  l)ought  part  of  his  funriture,  and  had  it  remove  1 
from  lasoudun  to  Anzy,  where  they  plaeetl  it  in  their  castle, 
which  had  formerly  l)elonged  t«  the  CadignanB.  [The  Muse 
of  the  Department.] 

Rouget  (Ifadome  Jean- Jacques) .      (See  Bridau,  Madame 

PhilipjM^) 

Rousse  (La),  significant  nam^  given  Madame  Pr^laitl. 
(See  Um  last  name,) 

Rotiaseau,  driver  of  the  pnblir  hack   wliirh  en  ^ 

taxes    e<)llected    at   Caen.     This    conveyance    wus  1 

and  plundered  by  robbers  in  Nay,  1806,  iti  the  forat  of 
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Chesnay,  near  Mortagne,  One.  Rousseau,  being  looked  upon 
as  an  aeo^mpiice  of  the  robbers,  was  included  in  the  prose- 
cution which  took  place  soon  after;  but  he  was  acquitted 
[The  Seamy  Side  of  Histon.] 

Roustan,  Mameluke,  in  the  semoe  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  was  \^ith  his  master  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  J^na,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1806,  when  Laurence  de  CSnq-CH'gne  and  M.  de 
Chargeboeuf  obsened  him  holding  the  Emperor's  horse  as 
Napoleon  dismounted.  This  was  just  brfore  these  two  ap- 
proached the  Emperor  to  ask  piuxlon  for  the  Hauteserres 
and  the  Simeiises,  who  had  been  condenmed  as  accomplices 
in  the  abduction  of  Senator  Malin.  [The  Gondi^ville 
Myster>*.] 

Rouville  (de).     (See  Leseigneur,  Madame.) 

Rouvre  (Marquis  du),  father  of  the  Comtesse  Clementine 
Laginska :  threw  away  a  considerable  fortime,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  brought  about  his  marriage  ^ith  a  Ronquerolles 
maiden.  This  fortune  was  partly  eaten  up  by  Florine,  "one 
of  the  most  charmmg  actresses  of  Paris."  [The  Imaginary' 
Mistress.]  M.  du  Rouvre  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Comte  de  S6rizy,  who,  like  him,  had  married  a  Ronque- 
rolles. Having  been  a  marquis  under  the  old  r^ime, 
M.  du  Rouvre  was  created  count  and  made  chamberlain 
by  the  Emperor.  [A  Start  in  life.]  In  1829,  M.  du  RomTe, 
then  ruined,  lived  at  Nemours.  He  had  near  this  city  a 
cast  le  which  he  sold  at  great  loss  to  Minoret-Levrault .  [I'rsule 
Mirouet .] 

Rouvre  (Chevalier  du),  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis 
du  Rouvre:  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  who  Ix^came  wealthy 
by  dealing  in  houses  and  real  estate,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  left  his  fortune  to  his  niece,  the  Comtesse  Clementine 
Laginska.     [The  Imaginar>'  Mistress.     Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Rouzeau,  an  Anpcoulome  printer,  predecessor  and  master 
of  Jerome-Nicolas  S<5chard,  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  [Lost 
Illusions.] 

Rubempr€  (Lucien-Chardon  de),  born  in  1800  at  Angoultoe; 
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eon  uf  Chardon,  a  Fiuigeon  in  the  anirics  ol  the  Uepublic  i^ho 
hecainc  ati  afK^tliecary  in  that  town,  Atid  of  Mitdenioiselle 
tif  HiilH'inpjv,  IiLh  \vik%  the  dvHceiidaut  of  a  wry  mible  family* 
lie  was  a  journalist,  i^fyH,  mmancc  writer^  author  of  *'Lc^ 
Mai gytTitc'2^/'  a  Wmk  of  sonnels,  and  nf  the  ** Archer  de  Charles 
IX. /'  ji  hiKtofieal  ix>nianeo.  He  shone  for  a  time  in  the  salon 
I  if  Madame  de  Barge  ton,  l>om  Marie-l/Ouise-Anais  de  NYgrepe- 
lisfviCf  who  bcranie  ermmored  of  hini^  eiitice<l  him  to  Paris,  and 
there  dcfieiled  himj  at  the  instigation  of  her  cousin,  Madame 
d*I>i>arf].  He  met  the  memi>crs  tif  the  Wnacle  on  rue  des 
Qiiatn*-\ents,  and  became  well  acquahited  with  D*Arthea. 
Euerine  Ix>u8lean,  wlio  reveult'd  to  him  the  shameful  truth  con- 
crrniiig  Hterarv  life,  introduced  him  to  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher, Duoriat,  and  <-sM?orfed  him  to  an  opening  night  at  the 
Paiiorama-Dramatique  theatre,  where  the  poet  eaw  the 
rhnniiing  C'^>i£ili<:\  She  lov^^l  him  at  fii^t  &!ight,  and  he  re- 
mained true  to  her  until  her  death  in  1822.  Started  by  Lou- 
irtc^au  into  undertaking  TJberal  jaumalism,  Lucien  de  Ru- 
bempr^*  pajsf^d  over  smklenly  to  tbe  Royalist  side,  founding  the 
*'R©veil/'  an  *  \  -  parti;5ian  orjran,  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 

ing from  the  1.  ^  :  right  to  adopt  the  name  of  his  mather. 
At  this  time  he  frequented  the  R^jcial  world  and  thus  brought 
to  |w%ert>  his  nmtress.  He  was  wounded  in  a  duel  by  Hithel 
Chresticn,  whom  he  had  made  nn^ri'  by  an  article  in  the 
**Reveil/'  which  had  Beverely  r  Va  verf  excellent  b<K>k 

by  Daniel  d*Arthez,  Coralie  lu;  _  jd,  he  departed  for  Ang- 
tiul^me  on  foot  J  with  no  resources  except  twenty  francs  that 
Wn^niee,  the  cou^ftn  and  I5er\'ant  of  her  mbtress,  had  received 
from chajice  Uners.  Ho  came  near  dying  of  exhaustion  and 
sorrow,  verj*  near  Uie  city  of  his  birth ,  He  found  t  here  Madame 
i\e  Bargeton,  then  the  wife  f*f  Cbmte  Sixte  du  Ch&telet,  pre- 
fect of  Chuirnt^*  an(l  a  state  councilor,  Despite  the  warm 
re<'ef»litm  given  him.  first  by  A  laudators*  article  in  a  local 
neu>ipn|ii^r,  nud  next  by  a  R'renade  fn>m  his  young  fellow- 
citizens,  he  left  Angoul^-me  hastily,  desperate  at  having  been 
re^l>on.Hible  for  tlui  ruin  of  hb  lm>ther-in-IaWp  David  S^chard, 
and  contemplating  suicide,  Wliile  walking  along  lie  chanced 
U|x>n  Canon  Carlos  Herrera  (Jacques  Ct>Hin— Vautrin),  who 
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to«jk  iiiiii  ii^  PatLs  ajid  l-eianie  the  guardian  of  his  future 
^.arot r.  In  1S*24.  AhLle  ^>a^iug  an  evening  at  the  theatre 
Pone-Saint-Martin,  Rul^uiprv  became  acquainted  with  Esther 
Van  CioUsock.  called  La  Torpille,  a  courtesan.  They  were 
both  seizeil  at  »>nco  %nih  a  violent  love.  A  little  later,  at  the 
last  Opera  ball  « 'f  the  winter  of  1824,  they  would  have  com- 
pn»niL5eil  their  security  and  pleasure  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  intencrence  •>!  Jac^^jues  Collin,  called  Vautrin,  and  if  Lucien 
had  not  deiiitxl  ivrtain  f^»ot>ple  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  their  ill- 
xiillod  curiosity,  by  a!rreei:ig  to  take  supper  at  Ix)intier's.* 
Luoien  «lo  Rubenipre  snighi  to  lx»comc  the  son-in-law  of  the 
GrandIieiL<:  he  wa-*  wolcMmevl  by  the  Rabourdins;  he  became 
pmie<.nor  t»f  Savinien  do  Portendudre ;  he  became  the  lover  of 
Mmes.  MauiViiiueiL^e  and  Seriz}-,  and  theWoved  of  Lydie  Pey- 
rade.  Hi<  life  •»!  ambition  and  of  pleasure  ended  in  the  Con- 
cie "cerie,  where  h.e  wa'*  imprisoned  unjustly,  charged  \^'ith 
nibbing:  aTid  luurtloriiig  Ksther,  or  with  being  an  accomplice. 
He  hariir*^!  hiinsi^If  while  in  prison,  May  15,  1830.  [Lost  Illu- 
sions. A  Distinguisheii  Provincial  at  Paris.  The  Govern- 
ment Clerks.  I'rsuk  Mirouet.  Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life  ]  Luoioii  de  Ruln^mpre  lived  in  turn  in  Paris  at  the 
Ilutt'l  d  I  « Jaillard-R'Ls.  nie  de  TEchelle,  in  a  room  in  the 
Qtuirtirr  La'iii.  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  on  the  street  of  the 
sa!!!'^  i;:inu'.  i::  a  1- h I iri Jig-house  on  me  Cliarlot,  in  another 
on  n;o  do  la  Lurio  i:i  company  with  Coralie,  in  a  little  apart- 
ment nil  r;;e  C:is>otto  with  Jacques  Collin,  who  followed  him 
at  le:ust  to  (^:ie  t»i  his  two  houses  on  the  Quai  Malaquais  and 
on  rue  Taiibtni^.  tl.o  tonuer  home  of  Beaudenord  and  of 
Caroline  do  HolliiViiillo.  He  Is  burieil  in  Piire-Lachaise  in  a 
costly  tomb  which  e«^ntains  aho  the  body  of  Esther  Gol>seck, 
and  in  which  there  i<  a  })lace  reser\ed  for  Jacques  Collin. 
A  series  ot  articles,  sharp  and  pointed,  on  Rubempre  is 
entitled  '*  Les  Passants  de  Paris/' 

Rufifard,  calle*!  Arrachelaine.  a  robber  and  at  the  same 
time  em  ployed  by  Hibi-Iaipin.  chief  of  secret  pi>lice  in  1830; 
connecte<l,  Avith  <Iotlet.  in  tlie  assassination  of  the  Crottats, 

^  I  h"  I.  i'ltier  ro-tau'anT.  «.  n  rue  RicholUni.  opposite  rue  de  la  Bourse,  was  vtfj 
pc>pular  aUmt  lS4ti  ii^ith  the  "four  hundred." 
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huflbantl   anH    wife,    cnmmitteci    by   Daniiepontj  called   La 

Pouraille,    [Scfiries  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

RuffiB,  bom  in  1815,  the  itiF5tnjctor  of  Francis  Graslm 
after  1S40,  fiuffin  was  a  professioiml  teacher^  and  was  pos- 
mmaed  of  a  wnndcrfnl  aniouni  of  information,  1 1  is  extreme 
tendenie^  '^did  not  rxeiude  from  hm  tiiitiirr  the  ^^verity 
neceseary  on  tlie  part  of  one  who  wishes  to  govern  a  child**' 
He  was  of  pleasing:  appenranee.  known  for  his  patience  and 
piety.  He  wa^  taken  U\  Madanv*  (Ira^lin  fmm  his  dioeeBe 
by  the  Archbishop  Ihitheii.  ami  had*  for  at  Icasit  nine  yeaiB, 
the  direction  of  the  yonii^  man  who  had  been  put  m  hia 
chaise*    [The  Country  Parson,] 

RusticoU.    (See  La  Palf^rine) 

S 

Sabatier,  policc^'agent ;  Corentm  regretted  not  having  hati 
his  a^istance  m  the  search  with  Peyrade,  at  Gondre\illa,  m 
18(KI    [The  Gondreville  M>iitery4 

Sabatier  (Madame),  l>om  in  1800.  She  formerly  eold 
slippers  in  the  trade  gaJler>'  of  the  Palaii^  de  Justice,  m  PariH; 
willow  of  a  man  wh*j  killed  himself  by  e\c<.*S!!ive  drinking, 
became  a  trained  nur8e,  and  married  a  man  whom  ^he  had 
nursed  and  had  cured  of  an  alToctiou  nf  the  urinarj-  ducts 
C*lurinar>/*  according  to  Madame  Citxit),  and  by  whom  alie 
liad  a  fine  child,  8he  livcfl  in  rue  Barre-ilu-Bec.  Madame 
Ifenievin,  a  relative,  wife  of  a  but(rher  of  the  rue  Charbt^ 
was  gml-mother  of  the  child,    [Ckntsin  Pons.] 

SagT^dOf  a  verj*  wealthy  Vimetian  senator,  born  in  17M, 
hu.sl>and   f»f   Bianca    \'endramini;   w^a*    strangled,    in    1750, 
b\'  I-'acino  Cane,  ^-vhoin  he  had  found  with  Bianca,  cfjnvem- 
ing  on  the  Fiiljiect  of  love»  but  in  an  entirely  innocent  wa% 
[Facino  Cane.] 

Sagreda  (Bianca),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Vendramini, 
alM>tit  1742;  in  17<iO,  i*he  tindi»4*r*rvingly  inetirml  the  f^m- 
picion,  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  of  criminal  lelations 
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with  Facino  Cane,  and  was  unn^illiog  to  foUow  her  platonie 
friend  away  from  Venice  after  the  murder  of  Sdigredo.  iFaciuo 
Cane.] 

Saillaid,  a  clerk  of  mediocre  talent  in  the  Ltefttnment 
of  Fina'ico,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  X\'III.  and  .  f  Charles 
X. ;  formerly  book-keeper  at  the  Treasury-,  where  he  b  h^lievai 
to  have  succeeded  the  elder  Poiret  ^  he  was  afterwari?  ap- 
pointed chief  cashier,  and  held  that  position  a  fc^rjr  while. 
Sail  lard  niarric<l  Mademoiselle  Bidault,  a  daughter  ••f  a 
furniture  merchant,  whose  establishment  was  under  rh* 
pillars  of  tlie  Paris  market,  and  a  niece  of  the  bill-4ii5c»'iir.ter 
on  rue  (Jreneta;  he  had  by  her  a  daughter.  EiL=abeih.  ^bo 
became  l)y  marriage  Madame  Isidore  Baudoyer:  •■.\»T.e»i  an 
old  mansion  on  Place  Royale,  where  he  live  I  t«'£Tther  -wrh 
tli(»  family  of  Isidore  Baudoyer;he  became  mayor  if  hi<  ^lari 
during  the  monarchy  of  July,  and  renewed  then  Kb  aor-air::- 
ance  with  his  old  comrades  of  the  department,  the  Mir.aris 
and  the  Thuilliers.  [The  Government  Clerks.  The  SEdiiie 
Chisses.] 

Saillard  (Madame),  \yUe  of  the  precedirig.  b»>ni  Bi«iaJ:, 
in  17()7:  niece  of  the  bill-discounter  calleil  « lisri^nnor:  -va?  :r.e 
heading  spirit  of  the  household  on  Place  Royale.  ar.«:  ir*  -e 
all,  the  counselor  of  her  husband:  she  reared  her  iiMzr/rr 
I^lisal)oth,  who  lxH»ame  Madame  I^udoyer.  ver^-  5-.rl':*'.:.. 
[(Y'sar  Hin)tteau.     The  Government  Clerk?.] 

Sain,  sliared  with  Augustui  the  sceptre  o:  miniA:'.:rv?  Tilr.v 
ing  under  the  Kmpire.  In  1S(>0.  l)ei*ore  the  WaLzrar..  --.- 
pjiign,  he  painted  a  mhiiature  of  Montcor:;et.  iher.  •-  ur.c 
and  handsome;  this  painting  passe<l  from  the  hands  o:  Mjiij^r-.e 
Fortin,  mistress  of  the  future  marshal,  to  the  han.is  ■. :  :r.-;:: 
daughter,  Madame  Valerie  Crevel  (formerly  Majnefir  . 
[(■ousin  lietty.] 

Saint-Denis    (I)e),    assumed    name    of    the    pclice^a^rer.:. 
Corentin. 
Sainte-Beuve    ((1iarles-Augit?tin\  N»m    at    B".:!  ^r -r-s'ir- 

'  nirCom|iilpraiiub«»qii«ntIyclJipat«lhi». 
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Mer  in  1803;  died  iti  Piirb  in  1869;  an  aeatltmieinn  utk!  senu- 
tcvf  under  the  Hecond  Empire.  An  illugtrious  Frenrljnan  of 
tetters  whom  Rm»id  Nathan  imitatetl  pnjrly  enough  liefore 
Walrix  de  Rochfide  in  his  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Ch(^■les-^]4lo^ft^l^  Ruaticoli  de  la  Paif<5riue.  [A  Prince  of 
rWiomiu] 

SaiBte-S^vIre  (Madanie  de),  cousin  to  Gaston  de  Niieil» 
live<l  in  Ha>'eiix,  whtTP-  she  receivecU  in  1822,  her  young  kina- 
man,  just  c^>nvaiescing  fn>in  some  iriflammatont*  dlsiuder 
caused  by  e»:eeia  in  study  or  in  plaasua^.    [I'he  Deserted 

Woman,] 

Saint-Estiva  (He),  name  of  Jacques  Collin  aa  chief  of  the 
secret  police* 

Saiot-Estive  {Madame  de),  an  assumed  narne^  shared  by 

Madame  Jat'ijui'line  OiUin  and  Madame  NoumsMson. 

Soint-FoudrUle  (De),  a  **  brilliant  sehokr,"  lived  in  Paris, 
and  most  iikcly  in  the  Saint-Jactiues  district,  at  least  alxjut 
1840,  the  time  wlien  Thuiliier  wished  to  know  him.  [The 
Middk*  Classes,] 

Samt-FoudrHle  (Marlame  de),  wife  of  the  prei^ing,  re- 
ociveti,  aboiit  1840»  a  very  attentive  vi^t  fnim  tiie  Thuiliier 
family,     [llio  MidtUe  Classes  ) 

Saiiit-Georgcs  (Chevalier  de),  1745-1801,  a  mulatto,  of  su- 
perb fipirv  and  features,  ^n  of  a  former  general;  captain  of 
the  guards  of  the  Pur  d'Orl^ans;  served  with  distinction 
under  Dumourif*^;  arn*8ted  in  171)4  on  suspicion,  and  rclcik^ 
after  the  !)th  lliermidor ;  he  l>ecjune  dbtinjjuished  in  the  plead- 
ing art  of  mtisicp  and  cf?pcciaUy  in  the  art  of  fencing.  The 
Chevalier  de  Saints  Verges  traded  at  tlie  Cat  and  Racket 
on  the  rue  Saint-Denis,  but  did  not  pay  his  ilebts.  Monsieur 
Guillaume  liad  olnainiMl  a  judKuietii  t*f  the  consular  pivem- 
tnent  agairu'^t  him,  [At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  liacket] 
Later  be  was  made  popular  by  a  prfxluetion  of  a  com^die- 
vaudr\-illo  of  Roger  de  lk*aiivoir,  at  the  Vari6t^*ca  undeJ- 
Ix>utH  P}ulipfK\  with  the  eon^iHiian  T.afont*  as  interpreter, 

CbtnpliitMifiiKi  m  IfiM,  At  the  chmitttn  iJ  UmiUtstt  dtt  U  BiuKlrii#«,  hy  £t^«kiM 
■lid  Hi^«oe  byiaohoo* 
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Saint-Gennaiii  (De),  one  of  the  assumed  names  of  police- 
agent  Peyrade. 

Saint-H^reen  (Comte  de),  husband  of  Moina  d'Aiglemont, 
was  heir  of  one  of  the  most  illustnous  houses  of  France, 
He  lived  with  his  \\*ife  and  mother-in-law  in  a  house  belonging 
to  the  former,  on  the  rue  Plumet  (now  rue  Oudinot),  ad- 
joining the  Ik)ulevard  des  Invalides;  about  the  middle  of 
December,  1843,  he  left  this  house  alone  to  go  on  a  political 
mission;  during  this  time  his  wife  received  too  willin^y 
the  frequent  and  compromising  visits  of  young  Alfred  de 
Vandenesse,  and  his  mother-in-law  died  suddenly.  [A 
Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Saint-H^reen  (Comtesse  Moina  de),  wife  of  the  preceding; 
of  five  children  she  was  the  only  one  that  survived  Monsieur 
and  Madame  d'Aiglcmont,  in  the  second  half  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's reign.  Blindly  spoiled  by  her  mother,  she  repaid  that 
almost  exclusive  affection  by  coldness  only,  or  even  disdain. 
By  a  cruel  word  Moina  caused  the  death  of  her  mother; 
she  dared,  indeed,  to  recall  to  her  mother  her  former  rela- 
tions with  Marquis  Charles  de  \'andenesse,  whose  son  Alfred 
she  herself  was  receiving  with  too  much  pleasure  iir  the  ab- 
sence of  Monsieur  de  Saint-H^reen.  [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 
In  a  conversation  concemhig  love  with  the  Marquise  de 
Vandenesse,  Lady  Dudley,  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  the 
Marquise  of  Rochefide,  and  Madame  d'Espard,  Moina  laugh- 
ingly remarked:  **A  lover  is  forbidden  fruit,  a  statement 
that  sums  up  the  whole  case  with  me."  [A  Daughter  of 
Eve.]  Madame  Octave  de  Camps,  referring  to  Nais  de  TEs- 
torado,  then  a  child,  made  the  following  cutting  remark: 
"That  little  girl  makes  me  anxious;  she  reminds  me  of  Moina 
d'Aiglemont."     [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Saint-Martin  (Louis-Claude  de),  called  the  "Unkno^^n 
Philosopher,"  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Januar}%  1743,  at 
Amhoise,  and  died  ()col)cr  13,  1803;  he  was  very  often  re- 
ceived at  Clochofjourdc  by  Madame  de  Vemeuil,  an  aunt  of 
Madame  de  Mortsauf,  who  knew  him  there.  At  Cloche- 
gourde,  Saint-Martin  superintended    the  publication  of  his 
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Ust    IxKjkfi,   which  were   prmted  at   Lctoumiy's  in  Tours. 
[The  Lily  of  the  VaUey.] 

Saint-Vitt  (Madame  de).     (See  Genlillet.) 

Saintot  (AKtolphe  de),  one  of  the  frequcntai^  of  the  Bargeton 
fialon  St  Aiigoulfirae;  preBident  of  the  scjciety  of  ngriculture 
of  hid  town;  though  *'  ignorant  as  a  carp,"  he  passed  for  a 
Bcholar  of  the  first  rank;  and»  Uujugh  he  did  nothing,  he 
let  it  be  beJieved  that  he  had  Ijceii  occupied  for  several  years 
wth  writing  a  treatise  on  rnodeni  methods  of  cultivation. 
Ilia  aucceaa  hi  the  world  was  t!ue,  for  the  most  part,  to  quo- 
tatiotLS  fn>m  Cicero,  learned  by  heart  in  the  morning  and 
recited  in  the  evening.  Though  a  tall,  Btout,  red-faced  man, 
Sainlot  seemed  to  be  ruled  by  his  wile,    [Lost  Illusions.] 

Saintot  (Madame  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  HeTChrislian 
name  was  Elisa,  and  she  was  usually  called  Lili,  a  childish 
doeignatloft  that  was  in  strong  e^ntraist  witli  the  character 
of  this  lady,  who  wa«  dr>'  and  solenm^  extremely  pious,  and 
a  cross  and  tiuarrelj^me  card-player.    [U>st  lUuiiiun^s.] 

SaUeoauvt  (Fran^>is-Henri-PantiJ^*on-]>nrnirail,  Marquis 
de),  a  noble  of  Cliampagne,  lost  and  ruined  by  cards,  in  hb 
old  age  was  rinlucf^d  to  tht*  degree  of  a  streel-^weepj  uiHler 
the  service  of  Jacques  Hrieheteau.     [The  Member  for  ArcisJ 

SaUenauve  (Comt«  de),  legal  eon  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1809  of  tlie  relatif>nfl  nf  Catherine- Antoinette  (kiussard 
and  Jacques  CV>Uin;  grandson  of  iMnton  through  his  mother; 
pchool-mate  of  Marie  (ladton,  whoae  friend  he  C4*ntinuc<I 
to  be,  an* I  for  whom  he  fdiight  a  duel.  IVtr  a  long  time 
he  knew  nothing  ui  h'm  family,  but  lived  almost  to  the  age 
of  thirty  under  the  name  of  Charl<^  tkirlangc.  [The  Member 
for  Arcb*.] 

SaUeoauve  (Cnmtes^  dc),  wife  of  the  prece<ling,  bom 
Jeanne-Athenais  de  TEstorade  (Nals,  by  familiar  abbrevia- 
tion)  in  IVbnmry,  1827;  the  pnH*ocious  an/l  rather  spoilt 
child  of  the  Oinite  and  Comtesse  l^iuis  ile  TK^-torade*  [Let* 
tera  of  Twii  Brides,    The  Member  for  Arctii.] 
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Salmon,  formerly  expert  in  the  museum  at  Paiis.  In 
1826,  while  on  a  visit  at  Tours,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see 
his  mother-in-law,  he  was  engaged  to  assess  a  "  Virgin  **  b}* 
Valentin  and  a  '*  Christ "  by  Lebrun,  paintings  which  Abbe 
Fran9ois  Birotteau  had  inherited  from  Abbe  Chapeloud, 
having  left  them  in  an  apartment  recently  occupied  by 
himself  at  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Gamard's.  [The  Vicar  of 
Tours.] 

Salomon  (Joseph),  of  Tours,  or  near  Tours,  uncle  and  guar- 
dian to  Pauline  Salomon  de  Villenoix,  a  verj"  rich  Jewess.  He 
was  deeply  attached  to  his  niece  and  wished  a  brilliant  match 
for  her.  Louis  Lambert,  who  was  engaged  to  Pauline, 
Said:  "This  terrible  Salomon  freezes  me;  this  man  is  not  of 
our  heaven."    [Louis  Lambert.] 

Samanon,  a  squint-eyed  speculator,  followed  the  various 
professions  of  a  money-handler  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe.  In  1821,  Lucien 
de  Rubempr^,  still  a  novice,  visited  Samanon's  establish- 
ment in  the  Faubourg  Poissonniire,  where  he  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  numerous  trades  of  dealing  in  old  books  and  oid 
clothes,  of  brokerage,  and  of  discount.  There  he  found  a 
certain  great  man  of  unknown  identity,  a  Bohemian  and 
cynic,  who  had  come  to  lx)rrow  his  o^^^l  clothes  that  he  had 
left  in  pa\Mi.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.]  Nearly 
three  years  later,  Samanon  was  the  man  of  straw  of  the 
Gobseck-Bidault  (Gigonnet)  combination,  who  were  per- 
secuting Chardin  des  lAipeaulx  for  the  payment  of  debts 
due  them.  [The  Ciovernmont  Clerks.]  After  1830,  the  usurer 
joined  with  the  C(5rizots  and  the  Claparons  w^hen  they  tried 
to  circumvent  Maxime  de  Trailles.  [A  Man  of  Business.] 
The  same  Samanon,  alxnit  1844,  had  bills  to  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  francs  against  Baron  Hulot  d^Eny,  w^ho  was 
seeking  refuge  under  the  name  of  Father  Vyder.  [Cousin 
Betty.] 

San-£steban  (Marquise  de),  a  foreign  and  aristocratic 
sounding  assumed  name,  under  which  Jacqueline  C-oUin 
vlisiriiisod  herself  when  she  visited  the  Conciergerie,  in  May, 
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1830,  to  see  Jacquca  Cullbi,  himself  under  the  incagriito  of 
Carlos  Herrera,    [Scenes  froui  a  Ojurte^aas  Life.] 

Saii-R6al  (Uon  Hijcm,  Marqub  de),  bom  alxiut  1735^  a 
jK»werful  noblemoxi;  he  eiijoyetl  the  frieri^bhip  of  Fertiinand 
VIL,  King  of  Spaiii,  and  iiiamtni  a  natural  fiaughter  at  I^jid 
Dudley,  Margarita-Euph<*mia  Porrabi^*!]  (Iwinj  of  a  Spanihh 
motlier),  with  whom  he  lived  in  Purls,  in  1S15,  in  a  mansion 
oa   rhe  rue  Saint-Lazare,   near  Nucingeu.     (ITie  Thirteen.] 

San-R€al  (Marquise  de}»  w  ife  of  the  preceding,  born  Mar- 
garjta*Euph^mia  Poirab^ril,  natural  daughter  of  I^ml 
Dudley  and  a  Spanish  woman,  and  sister  f>f  Henri  de  Marsay ; 
had  the  rc^tle^  energy  of  her  brother,  whom  she  Tx'seinl>led 
alao  in  appearance.  Brotight  up  a!  Havana,  she  \iiy?  then 
taken  back  to  Madrid,  accompanied  by  a  crer»lc  girl  of  the 
Antilles,  Paciuita  V'aldfcs,  with  whom  she  maiiitaineil  paa- 
sionate  unnfUural  relationSp  that  marriage  did  not  inlerrupt 
and  which  were  being  continued  in  Paris  in  1815,  wlien  the 
marriuiso,  meeting  a  rival  in  her  brother,  Henri  de  Marsay, 
kilknl  Paquita.  After  this  innnler,  Madan\e  de  Son  Real 
retired  to  Spain  to  the  convent  of  Los  Uolor^*  [The  Tliir- 
teen.] 

Sanson  (Charlefi-Henri),  public  executioner  in  the  period 
of  the  Rcvokition,  and  beheader  of  I^iuis  X\l.*hc  attended 
two  maafl<«  ccMnmemorating  the  deaih  of  the  Kingt  celebratctl 
in  1793  and  1794,  by  the  MM  de  Mamlk«,  to  wlitun  \m 
identity  was  afterrv^ards  disclosed  by  Kagon.  [An  Episode 
under  the  Terror] 

Sansoni  eon  of  tlie  i>rece<ling,  bom  alioitt  177D,  descended, 
as  was  his  father,  from  headsmen  of  Rnuen.  After  having 
been  captain  *jf  cavalry  he  a^vnisted  hie  father  in  the  execution 
of  Louia  XVI.;  was  hi«  agent  when  scalToUls  were  opcraled 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Place  Ixmis  XV.  and  the  Place  lin 
TrAne,  and  eventually  j^ucctxinJed  him.  SanRui  was  pn> 
pared  to  ''accommodate"  Tlt<?odorc  Calvi  in  May,  1830;  he 
awaited  the  condemning  order,  wtiieh  wa?  ncd  issui^d.  He 
had  the  appi^arance  of  a  rather  dij?ttin^ubhed  Engli^hmau 
At  loa0(  Sanson  gave  Jacques  Collin  that  impTvaBian,  when  he 
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met  the  ex-convict,  then  confined  at  the  Conciergerie.  [Scenes 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.]  Sanson  lived  in  the  rue  des  Marais 
(the  district  of  the  Fauboiu^  Saint-Martin),  which  is  a  much 
shorter  street  now  than  formerly. 

Sarcus  was  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XMIL, 

at  Soulanges   (Bourgogne),   where  he  lived   on   his  fifteen 

hundred  francs,  together  with  the  rent  of  a  house  in  which 

he  liveil,  and  three  hundred  francs  from  the  public  funds. 

Sarcus  married  the  elder  sister  of  Vermut,  the  druggist  of 

Soulanges,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Adeline,  afterguards 

Madame  AdolphcSibilet.    This  functionary  of  inferior  order, 

a  handsome  little  old  man  with  iron-gray  hair,  was  none  the 

less  the  politician  of  the  first  order  in  the  society  of  Soulanges, 

which  was  completely  under  Madame  Soudrj^'s  sway,  and 

which    counted    almost    all    Montcomet's    enemies.    [The 

Peasantr\'.l 

•  -*  • 

Sarcus,  cousin  in  the  third  degree  of  the  preceding;  called 

Sarcus  the  Rich;  in  1817  a  counselor  at  the  prefecture  of  the 

department  of  Bourgogne,   which   Monsieur  de   la   Roche- 

H\igon    and    Monsieur   de   Casteran    governed    successively 

under  the  Rostoratioii,  and  which  included  as  dependencies 
Villc-aux-Fayes,  Soulanges,  Blangy,  and  Aigues.  He  recom- 
mended Sibilet  as  steward  for  Aigues,  which  was  Montcor- 
net's  estate.  Sarcus  the  Rich  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  he  was  also  said  to  be  right-hand  man  to  the 
prefect.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Sarcus  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom  Vallat, 
in  1778,  of  a  family  connected  with  the  Gaubertins,  was  sup- 
posed in  her  youth  to  have  favored  Monsieur  Lupin,  who, 
in  1823,  was  still  paying  devoted  attentions  to  this  woman 
of  forty-five,  the  mother  of  an  engineer.     [The  Peasantry*.] 

Sarcus,  son  of  the  preceding  couple,  became,  in  1823, 
general  engineer  of  bridges  and  causeways  of  Ville-aux- 
Fayos,  thus  comjileting  the  group  of  powerful  native  families 
hostile  to  the  Montcornets.     [The  Peasantry'.] 

Sarcus-Taupin,   a  miller   at   Soulanges,   who   enjoyed   an 
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income  of  ftfty  thousand  francs;  the  Nuciugeii  of  his  town; 
wati  father  of  a  daughter  whose  hand  was  iicmght  by  Lupiii, 
the  notary ^  and  by  President  Gendrui  fcjr  ihek  respecuve 
Boiifl,    [The  Peasantry,] 

Sanrnsine  (MalUuen  ot  Maihieu),  a  lab*jrer  iii  the  neigh- 
lx»riHKKl  of  Siimt-Die,  father  of  a  rich  lawyer  oi  Franche- 
^OjnU<5,  mid  grandfather  of  the  ficuiptor,  Emest*Jean  Sar- 
ra^^iiie,     [^arrasine] 

SaiTasiii«|  a  rich  lawyer  of  Franclie-0>mt^  in  the  eighteenth 
centur}',  father  of  the  sculptor,  Emast-Jean  Sarriusine.  [Sar- 
rasinej 

Sarrmsfne  (Eniest-Jean),  a  famous  l^Vcnch  sculptor,  son 
of  the  preeeding  and  grandson  of  Matthieu  Barrasine.  When 
quit**  young  he  show^  a  ealUng  fr^r  art  strong  enough  to 
cimibat  the  VkUi  of  his  faUier^  who  wished  hini  U}  adopt  the 
legal  pmfcs,s|onr  he  went  to  Paris »  entered  Bouchanion's 
studio,  found  a  friend  an<l  pmtiTtor  in  tbia  master;  Ix^-ajue 
aequainted  with  Madame  rSeoffrin,  Sopliie  AmoiiJd^  the  Baron 
d'Holbach,  and  J.-J.  Jlousseau,  Having  bccon^e  the  lover 
of  Clotilde,  the  famous  singer  at  the  Oji^ra,  Barraj^ine  won 
the  sculptor's  pri^  foundi^d  by  Marignj ,  a  brotlier  of  1^ 
Pompadour,  and  received  prakc*  from  Diderot.  He  then  went 
to  Rome  to  live  (I7f>8};  l>ecame  intimate  with  Vien,  biuthre- 
bourgj*  Allegrain,  Vitagliani,  Cieognara,  and  Chigi*  lie  then 
fell  madly  in  love  with  the  etmuch  Zambinella,  uncle  of  the 
Lanty-nuvignons;  believing  biin  to  be  a  woman,  ho  tnade  a 
magniBcent  Inist  of  the  singular  singer,  who  wa,H  ke[jt  by 
dcognara,  and*  having  carried  him  off,  was  murdere*!  at  llie 
instigation  of  liba  rival  in  fhe  Riinn*  >"ear,  175K,  Tlie  stor>'^  of 
Sarrasioe^s  life  was  rclatid,  during  the  Restoration,  to 
Beatrix  de  Roehefide.  [Sarra&ine*  The  Member  for 
Areis.] 

Sauteloup,  fanuliarly  rnlle*i  "Father  8aiiteloup/'  hml  the 
task,  in  May.  1831),  of  r(*adirjg  to  Th*f*odon?  Calvi,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  and  a  prbscvncr  in  the  Oineiergerie,  tha 
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denial  of  his  petition  for  appeal.    [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
life.] 

Sauvage  (Madame),  a  person  of  repulsive  appearance, 
and  of  doubtful  morality,  the  servant-mistress  of  Maitre 
Fraisier;  on  the  death  of  Pons,  kept  bouse  for  Schmucke, 
who  inherited  from  Pons  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Camusot 
de  Marvilles.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Sauvage,  firet  deputy  of  the  king's  attorney  at  Alen^on; 
a  young  magistrate,  married,  harsh,  stifT,  ambitious,  and 
selfish ;  took  sides  against  Victumien  d'Esgrignon  in  the  noto- 
rious affair  known  as  the  D'E^rignon-Du-Bousquier  case; 
after  the  famous  lawsuit  he  was  sent  to  Corsica.  [Jealousies 
of  a  Country  Town.] 

Sauvagnest,  successor  of  the  attorney  Bordin,  and  pre- 
decessor of  Maitre  Desroches;  was  an  attorney  in  Paris. 
[A  Start  in  Life.] 

Sauvaignou  (of  Marseilles),  a  head  carpenter,  had  a  hand 
in  the  sale  of  the  house  on  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  which 
was  bought  in  1840,  by  the  Thuilliers  at  the  uiigent  instance 
of  C^rizet,  Claparon,  Dutocq,  and  especially  Thdodose  de 
la  Peyrade.     [The  Middle  Classes.] 

Sauviat  (J6r6me-Baptiste),  bom  in  Auvergne,  about 
1747;  a  traveling  tradesman  from  1792  to  1796;  of  commercial 
tastes,  rough,  energetic,  and  avaricious;  of  a  profoundly 
religious  nature;  was  imprisoned  during  the  Tern)r;  barely 
escaped  being  beheaded  for  abetting  the  escape  of  a  bishop; 
married  Mademoiselle  Champagnac  at  Limoges  in  1797 ;  had  by 
her  a  daughter,  Vdronique  (Madame  Pierre  Graslin);  after 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  lx)ught,  in  the  same  to\ni, 
the  house  which  he  was  occupying  as  tenant  and  where  he 
sold  old  iron;  he  continued  his  business  there;  retired  fn)m 
business  in  wealth,  but  still,  at  a  later  period,  went  as 
superintendent  into  a  porcelain  factor}"  with  J.-F.  Taschen>n; 
gave  his  attention  to  that  work  for  at  least  three  years, 
and  died  then  through  an  accident  in  1827.  [The  Country 
Parson.] 
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Sauviat  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  b*irri  CliatiijiogtiaC| 
iibtmt  1767;  tUughter  of  a  cop|K?iiin)ilh  of  Limogt>i,  who 
became  a  widower  in  1797,  and  from  whom  she  afterwards 
inherited.    Madame  Sauviat  livinl,  in   turn,   near  the  rue 

dc  la  VieiUo-Poste,  a  suburb  at  Limoges,  aiul  at  Monli'^nac. 
Like  Sauviat,  she  was  industrious,  rough,  grasping,  econom- 
icjiJi  and  hard,  hut  fnoas  withal; and  like  him,  Um,  she  adored 
» V^ronique,  whose  terrible  secret  she  knew,— a  airt  of  Mar- 
celtange  affair.'    [The  Country  Parson! 

Savaron  de  Savarus,  a  noble  and  weaJihy  family,  whose 
various  members  known  in  the  eighteenth  century-  Mere  as 
foUo^^s:  Savaron  dc  Sa varus  (of  T<Hiniai),  a  Heniing, 
true  to  Flemish  traditions,  with  whom  tiie  Claes  and  the 
I%n|uins  seem  to  have  had  transact  sons,  (The  Quest  of  the 
Aiisoiulo.]  Mademoiselle  SavaniB,  a  native  of  liralmnt,  a 
wealthy  unmarried  hetre^;  Savams  (Albert),  a  French  at* 
tomey,  descended,  but  not  lineally^  from  the  Comte  de 
Savarufi.    [Albert  Savarua,] 

Savarus  (Albert  Baxartni  de),  of  the  ftimily  of  the  preceding 
UfI,  hut  natural  son  of  the  C^mte  de  Savarus,  w*n^  born 
mbvut  1798;  was  secretary  to  a  minister  of  HiarleM  X.,  and 
was  also  Master  of  Itequesta,  Tlie  Kevolution  of  18:^ 
fatnlly  int4*nuptetl  a  \ery  prtimktng  career;  a  deep  luve, 
which  was  rectpn>cata:l,  for  the  Duchesse  d*ArgaToIo  (aftcr- 
\s.  '  V  idanie  Alphonse  de  Eh^'tori!*)  restorefl  to  Savarus 
h,  tic  and  enlerprisiFig  spirit;  he  suecoethHl  in  being 

admit  ti*i)  to  the  bar  of  Uesan^in,  built  \ip  a  good  practice,  suc- 
ceeded brilliantly,  founded  the  '*Ucvue  de  TF^st,"  in  which  he 
publislml  an  autobiographic  novel,  *i/Ambitieux  par  Amour/* 
p^id  met  w  ill*  warm  frui«|Hirt  in  his  candidacy  for  thr-  <  r 

'   of  nepulics  (IKI-l),     AllxTt  Savarns,  with  \m  Uimk  .  |* 

thinker,  might  have  seen  all  hia  dreams  realised,  but  ior 
the  rt>mantic  and  jealous  fiuicie^  of  Hosalic  de  Watteville, 
who  discovered  and  untlid  the  advocate*«  plana,  1j\*  bringing 
about    ihe    srcurid    marriage   of    ^  iTArgaiolu,     His 

hopes  thus  battled,  Albert  Savarui      __!iie  a  friar  of  tb© 
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parent  iiLbiitution  of  the  Carthusiaus,  which  was  situated 
near  Greuoble,  and  was  known  as  Brother  Albert.  [The 
Quest  of  the  Absolute.    Albert  Savarus.] 

ScherbeDoff,  Scherbellof,  or  Sherbelloff  (Princesse),  mater- 
nal grandmother  of  Madame  de  Montcomet.  [The  Peasantry. 
Jealousies  of  a  Coimtry  Town.] 

Schiltz  married  a  Bamheim  (of  Baden),  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter,  Josephine,  afterwards  Madame  P^abien  du  Ron- 
eeret;  was  "an  intrepid  officer,  a  chief  among  those  bold 
Alsatian  partisans  who  almost  saved  the  Einperor  in  the  cam- 
paign of  France."  He  died  at  Metz,  despoiled  and  ruined. 
[Beatrix.] 

Schiltz  (Josephine),  otherwise  known  as  Madame  Schonts. 
(See  Ronceret,  Madame  Fabien  du.) 

Schinner  (Mademoiselle),  mother  of  Hippolyte  SchimiCT, 
the  painter,  and  daughter  of  an  Alsatian  farmer;  being 
seduced  by  a  coarse  but  wealthy  man,  she  refused  the  money 
offered  as  compensation  for  refusing  to  legitimize  their 
liaison,  and  consoled  herself  in  the  joys  of  maternity,  the 
duties  whereof  she  fulfilled  \\'ith  the  most  perfect  devotion. 
At  the  time  of  her  son's  marriage  she  was  living  in  Paris, 
and  shared  with  him  an  apartment  situated  near  the  ar- 
tist's studio,  and  not  far  from  the  Madeleine,  on  the  rue 
des  Champs-Elys^es.    [The  Purse.] 

Schinner  (Hippolyte),  a  painter,  natural  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; of  Alsatian  origin,  and  recognized  by  his  mother 
only;  a  pupil  of  Gros,  in  whose  studio  he  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  Joseph  liridau.  [A  Bachelor's  Establishment.] 
Ho  was  marricnl  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVUI.;  he  was  at 
that  time  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  already  a 
celebrated  character.  AMiile  working  in  Paris,  near  the  Made- 
leine, in  a  house  belonging  to  Molineux,  he  met  the  other  oc- 
cupants, Madame  and  Mademoiselle  I^eseigneur  de  Rouville, 
and  soonis  to  have  imitated  with  respect  to  them  the  delicate 
conduct  of  their  l)enefactor  and  friend.  Kergarouet;  was 
touched  by  the  cordiality  extended  to  him  by  the  baroness 
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in  spite  of  hii  poveriy ;  he  loveti  Adelaide  de  Rouville,  aiid, 
the  pa^ion  being  rc?ciprocat4xl,  iie  married  her.  [The  PurHy.] 
Beuig  aasocmicd  wiih  Fierje  CiraiSSMiu^  Hp  gave  him  cxc^tUent 
ati\ice^  which  this  iiuliflfereut  artist  was  scarcely  able  to 
pmiit  by*  [Pierre  Grassou.]  In  1822,  the  Cbmtc  de  S^^riisy 
em  ploy etl  St^  h  in  ner  i  i  >  deco  rat  e  tl  it?  c  h  ^  i  eu  u  u  f  Frt%s  1  es ;  J  t  liju  j  ih 
Bridau,  wlio  was  trying  hi**  hand,  conipbied  the  master*^* 
work,  and  e^en,  hi  a  pOv^sing  lit  ui  levity »  appropriaiod  his 
name*  [A  Start  in  Life.]  Sfhiiiner  wm  nientioneii  in  the 
autobiographical  novel  of  Albert  Bavanig,  **1/Ambitieux 
par  .Ajntnir.  "  [AUktI  Savarim.]  lie  was  tlje  friend  of  Xavier 
Rabounlin.  [The  Crt)%xTninein  Clerks.]  He  drew  vignettCB 
for  the  w^urks  of  Canalis.  piodcwte  Migtion.]  To  hin\  we 
owe  tJie  reniarkable  ceilings  of  Adani  Laginski's  house  fiituated 
on  the  ru^?  de  la  lYpini^re.  [The  Imaginary  MistrtiBs.] 
About  1845,  Hipjiolyte  Schinner  lived  not  far  fmm  the  rye 
de  Berlin^  near  L^n  de  I^ora,  to  whom  he  had  been  first  in- 
structor.   [Tlie  Unconscious  Huniorislei] 

Schinner  (Madame),  ^f^ife  of  Ilippolytc  Schinner.  boni 
Adelaide  I^^s<4giieur  de  Uouville,  daughter  of  the  Baron  aijd 
H:ifnjme  de  llfniville,  her  fatlier  being  a  naval  t^fritserj 
1jv£  il  during  the  Resitoration  in  Paris  with  her  mother,  board- 
ing at  a  bouse  situated  on  the  rue  ile  Burdnc  and  U^onging  tg 
Moiinenx.  Bereft  of  her  father,  the  future  Madame  Schinner 
would  then  have  ftiimd  it  lUfficult  to  a^vait  tlie  tslow  luljuiit- 
ment  of  her  father's  pension ^  had  not  their  old  friend.  Ad- 
miral de  Kergamuet^  come  in  hi^  unobtrusive  way  to  the 
aaaijstance  of  heraelf  and  her  mother.  About  the  same  lime 
she  ntirscnl  their  neighlM>r,  Hifjjxdyt*'  8<^hinner,  who  was 
suffering  from  the  (*tTect.s  ol  a  fall,  and  conceived  for  him  a 
love  that  was  returned;  the  gift  *>f  a  Httlt*  embitmlered  pui*e»e 
on  the  part  of  the  young  woman  brought  about  the  inar- 
Tti^.    [Tlie  Purse.] 

Schmucke  fW'ilhelm),  a  German  Cathnlie,  and  a  man  of 
great  musiral  talent;  oi^en-heartrHb  abp<»ni-ndndfHl,  kind, 
sincere,  of  simple  manners .  r»f  gentle  and  upright  Ix^aring. 
Originally  he  waa  precentor  to  the  Margrave  of  Annpach; 
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he  had  known  Hoffman,  the  eccentric  writer  of  Berlin,  in  whose 
memon'  he  afterwards  had  a  cat  named  Murr.  Schmucke 
then  went  to  Paris;  in  1835-36,  he  lived  there  in  a  small 
apartment  on  the  Qnai  Conti,  at  the  comer  of  the  me  de 
Xevers.*  Previous  to  this,  in  the  Qtiarti^  du  Marais,  he  gave 
lessons  in  harmony,  that*  were  much  appreciated,  to  the 
daughters  of  the  dranvilles,  afterwards  Mesdames  de  Van- 
denesse  and  du  Tillet;  at  a  lat«r  period  the  former  lady 
asked  him  to  endorse  some  notes  of  hand  for  Raoul 
Nathan's  benefit.  [A  Daughter  of  Eve.]  Schmucke  was 
also  instructor  of  Lydie  Pe\Tade  before  her  marriage 
with  Th^odose  de  la  Pe>Tade.  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life]:  but  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  favorite  pupils 
were  Mesdames  de  ^'andenesse  and  du  Tilfet,  and  the  future 
Vicomtesse  de  Portendudre,Mademoiselle  Mirouet  of  NemourB, 
the  three  "  Saint-Cecilias "  who  combined  to  pay  him  an  an- 
nuity. [Ursule  Mirouet.]  The  former  precentor,  now  of 
ugly  and  aged  appearance,  readily  obtained  a  welcome  with 
the  principals  of  boarding-schools  for  young  ladies.  At  a 
distribution  of  prizes  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Sylvain 
Pons  for  whom  he  immediately  felt  an  affection  that  proved 
to  be  mutual  (1834).  Their  intimacy  brought  them  under 
the  same  roof,  rue  de  Normandie,  as  tenants  of  C.-J.  M- 
lerault  (183G).  Schmucke  lived  for  nine  years  in  perfect 
haj)piiiess.  Gaudissart,  having  become  manager  of  a  theatre, 
employed  him  in  his  orchestra,  entrusted  him  with  the  work 
of  making  copies  of  the  music,  and  employed  him  to  play  the 
piano  and  various  instruments  that  were  not  used  in  the 
boulevard  theatres:  the  viol  d'amore,  English  horn,  violon- 
cello, harp,  castanets,  bells,  saxhorns,  etc.  Pons  made 
him  his  residuar}'  legatee  (April,  1845) ;  but  the  innocent  Ger- 
man was  not  strong  enough  to  contend  ^^ith  Maltre  Fraisier, 
agent  of  the  Camusot  de  Marvilles,  who  were  ignored  m  this 
will.  In  spite  of  Topinard,  to  whom,  in  despair  at  the  death 
of  his  friend,  he  went  to  demand  hospitality,  in  the  Bordin 
district,  Schmucke  allowed  himself  to  be  swindled,  and  was 
soon  carrie(l  oiT  liy  ajKiplexy.     [CJousin  Pons.] 

'  PerhapB  the  former  lodging  place  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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SchotLtz  (Madame),  name  borne  by  MademoiBelle  Schiltas, 
aftcrvvnnls  Madajii  Fabieii  du  Ronceret.     {See  this  Last  natue.) 

Schwab  (Wilhelin),  burn  at  Strasbourg  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  of  the  Gemma  family  of  Kehl, 
harl  Fr^di^ric  (l>itz)  Brumier  as  his  friend,  wiiose  foUics  he 
sliarud,  whose  povert)'  he  retieved,  and  mth  whom  he  went 
to  Paris;  Uiere  they  went  to  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  me  du  Mail, 
kept  by  Johanti  (Imff,  father  of  Eniilic,  and  brother  of  the 
famoija  tailor,  Wnlf^tui^  OrafT.  Sehwab  kept  Ixxiks  f<jr  Ihia 
rival  of  liumann  and  Staub.  Several  yeana  later  he  played 
the  flute  at  the  tlientre  at  which  Sylvain  Pons  tlirect^d  the 
orchestra.  Ihiring  an  intermission  at  the  first  brilliant  per- 
ftinnance  of  "La  Fiameo  du  Dinble/'  presentetl  in  the  fall  of 
1814,  Schwab  incited  Poiis  through  Sehmucke  to  his  sp- 
pmachiiig  wedding  J  he  married  Mademoiselle  Emilie  Graff — 
a  lovcwtnatch^and  joined  in  business  with  Fr^^rie  Brunner, 
who  waa  a  biuiker  and  enricheil  by  the  inheritance  of  his 
father*s  property.    [Cousin  Pons,] 

Schwab  (Madame  Wilhelni),  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom 
Miidenioist^lle  KmiUe  (Iraff;  an  atH;um[)li*<hed  l>eatUy;  nieeo 
of  Wolfgang?  CJraff,  the  ^vealtliy  tailor,  who  provided  her  with 
dowry,     [OmihIo  PonK.] 

Scio  (Mailume),  a  i>mminent  singer  of  the  ThMtr©  Feydeau 
in  1798^  was  ver>*  lieautiful  in  '*Ix!8  P^^nivimSi*'  a  ef^mic  opera 
by  Mongenml,  pnidueetl  ^ith  vety  indifferent  auocees^  [The 
Seamy  Side  nf  llbtor}-.] 

Sccevola  (Mueiiis).  Inder  this  assume^l  name  was  eon- 
eealed,  during  iJie  Terror,  a  man  who  had  l>een  hufdsman 
to  the  Priuee  de  CVmii,  to  whom  he  owed  hi.s  fortune,  A 
pla?<t**rer,  ami  pn>pnelor  of  a  smatl  houBe  hi  ParLn,  nn  alKJUt 
the  highest  point  of  the  Faulxair^  Saint-Martin/  near  the 
rue  d'Allemiignr,  lie  uffceletl  an  cxnggemtcxl  civiiim,  whidx 
masked  an  nnfailini^  fidelity  to  the  Ik>urb<tns,  and  he  in  some 
tiiyste-rious  w:iy  alTordiHl  proteetion  to  Sisters  Marl  be  and 
Agathe    (MesdemoiselleH    de    Heau>i^ant    and   de  Langeais), 

1  HmMpW   wn«  tlifl^tiuiil  t^i^fiiit  Himrh.  whlek  fisr  u  whLk  ilurtjug  th«  B«<P«to» 
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nuns  who  had  escaped  from  the  Abbey  of  Chelles,  and  were, 
with  Abb6  de  MaroUes,  taking  refuge  under  his  roof.  [An 
Episode  under  the  Terror.] 

S6chard  (J6r6me-Nicolas),  bom  in  1743.  After  having  been 
a  workman  in  a  printer's  shop  of  Angoultoe  situated  on  the 
Place  du  MOrier,  though  ver>'  illiterate,  he  became  its  owner 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  Revolution;  was  acquainted  at  that 
time  with  the  Marquis  de  Maucombe,  married  a  woman 
that  was  provided  with  a  certain  competency,  but  soon 
lost  her,  after  having  by  her  a  son,  David.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XMII.,  fearing  the  competition  of  Cointet,  J.-N. 
S6chard  retired  from  active  life,  selling  his  business  to  his 
son,  whom  he  intentionally  deceived  in  the  trade,  and  moved 
to  Marsac,  near  Angouldme,  where  he  raised  grapes,  and  drank 
to  excess.  Dining  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  S^hard 
mercilessly  aggravated  the  commercial  difficulties  which 
his  son  David  was  struggling  against.  The  old  miser  died 
about  1829,  leaving  property  of  some  value.  [Lost  Il- 
lusions.] 

S^chard  (David),  only  son  of  the  preceding,  school-mate 
and  friend  of  Lucien  dc  Rubenipr6,  learned  the  art  of  printing 
from  the  Didots  of  Paris.  On  one  occasion,  upon  his  return 
to  his  native  soil,  he  gave  many  evidences  of  his  kindness 
and  delicacy;  having  purchased  his  father's  prmting  shop^ 
he  allowed  hinxself  to  be  deliberatly  cheated  and  duped  by 
him;  cmjJoyed  as  proof-reader  Lucien  de  Rubempr6,  whose 
sister,  Eve  Chardon,  he  adored  with  a  j^assion  that  was  fully 
reciprocated ;  he  married  her  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  both 
parties,  for  his  business  was  on  the  decUne.  The  expense  in- 
volved, the  comj^etition  of  the  Cointets,  and  especially 
his  experiments  as  inventor  in  the  hoj>e  of  finding  the  secret 
of  a  particular  way  of  making  paper,  reduced  him  to  vcn- 
straitened  circumstances.  Indeed,  ever^^thing  combmeil  to 
destroy  Sechard;  the  cunning  and  power  of  the  Cointet 
house,  the  spying  of  the  ungrateful  C<5rizet,  formerly  his  ap- 
prentice, the  disorderly  life  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  and  the 
jealous    greed  of   his    father.    A    victim   of   the   whiles    of 
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Cointel,  S^chmtl  abandoned  his  diacover>',  it^igned  himseir 
to  his  fat€,  ifihcritcd  fram  his  father,  and^  cheered  by  the 
devolioa  of  the  Kolbs,  dwelt  m  Marsac,  \vheni  DervQle, 
led  by  Corentin,  hunte<l  him  out  with  a  view  to  gaining 
inlonnalicin  m  to  the  origin  of  Lucien  de  Rulicmpr^'s  mil- 
lion, [Ijost  Ilhi^sjone.  A  Distirtguisbed  rrovjiidal  at  Pam. 
Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

S^ehard  (Mmlan^e  Dwviti),  wife  of  the  precedingt  bom 
Eve  Chardon  in  1804^  daughter  of  a  dmgjrii^  of  1/Houmeau 
(ft  suburb  of  Aiigniilt'me),  and  of  a  momter  of  the  house  nf 
Rub^npr^;  worked  first  at  tiic  house  of  Madame  Prieur,  a 
laumlrcss,  fr»r  the  consideration  of  fifte<»n  eous  a  day;  mani- 
feetecl  great  devoticm  to  her  brother  Lucien,  and  on  marr>*- 
ing  David  ScJchard,  in  1821,  traiififerrtHl  her  devotion  to 
him;  having  undertaken  to  manage  the  prijiting  shop, 
©he  enmpete^l  with  C^rizel,  Omiiet,  and  Petit-Claud,  and 
almmt   gueceedetl    in    softening   J<5r6me-Nieholas    S^chard. 

adanio  SJchard  shan^l  wilh  her  huabmnd  the  inheritaniv 
nf  old  J,*N,  S^chard,  and  was  then  the  modesst  chAt^aine 
of  La  \erl>Grie,  at  Mar^ac.  By  her  husljand  she  had  at 
IciAt  one  child,  uanuHl  Lucituu     Madame  S^ehard  was  tall 

d  of  dark  complexion ,  ^nth  blue  eyes,     [Lost  lUuBiunB. 

Di^tinguiahed  Provincial  at  Paris.  Scenas  from  a  Cour- 
ts Life.] 

S^chftfd  (Lueien),  wan  of  the  preceding  couple.  [Lost 
lUtimona.] 

S^aud,  solicitor  at  Angoulfimef  was  auecessor  to  Petit- 
ud,  a  magb*tratc»  alK*ut  1R24.    [lx>st  lUiisions.] 

S^'  lie* I  th**  Air  Vfn^.  Ralleau,  Ix*  Rouleur, 

ancl  '    ^  y  FiKlc^iii,  j  d  to  tlie  ari^lncrjicy  of  the 

:idle3'Si  and  was  a  member  of  the  gn>up  of  "Ten  Thousaixd/' 
IwhoBe  chief  was  Jacques  Collin  ;the  latter,  however,  miHiK'Cted 
|iini  of  having  ^''^Id  hhn  to  the  {"Kilicei  alwvut  18U1,  when  Uibi- 

upiu  arrest «hI  him  at  the  Yanquer  Imarding-house.     [Fnlhef 

orit>t,l     In  htK  bnj*ineKs  SelMer  always  avoitltHl  bloo<l*hed. 

e  was  of  philosophical  turn,  verj-  selfishi  incapable  of  love. 
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and  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  friendship.  In  May,  1830, 
when  being  a  prisoner  at  the  Coneiergerie,  and  about  to 
be  condemned  to  fifteen  years  of  forced  labor,  he  saw  and 
recognized  Jacques  Collin,  the  pseudo-Carlos  Herrera,  him- 
self incriminated.     [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Senonches  (Jacques  de),  a  noble  of  AngoulSme,  a  great 

.huntsman,  stiff  and  haughty,  a  sort  of  wild  boar;  lived  on 

very  good  terms  with  his  wife's  lover,  Francis  du  Hautoy, 

and    attended    Madame   de  Bargeton's  leoeptioDs.      [Lost 

Illusions.] 

Senonches  (Madame  Jacques  de),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bore  the  given  name  of  Z^phirine,  which  was  abbreviated  to 
Zizine.  By  Fran9ois  du  Hautoy,  her  adored  lover,  she  had 
a  daughter,  Frangoise  de  la  Haye,  who  was  presented  as  her 
ward,  and  who  became  Madame  Petit-Claud.  [Lost  Il- 
lusions.] 

Sepherd  (Carl),  name  assumed  by  Charles  Grandet  in  the 
Indies,  the  United  States,  Africa,  etc.,  while  he  was  in  the 
slave-trading  business.     [Eugdnie  Grandet.] 

S^rizy,  or  S^risy  (Comte  Hugret  de),  bom  in  1765,  de- 
Rccndecl  in  direct  line  from  the  famous  President  Hugret, 
onnoblcd  under  Frangois  I.  The  motto  of  this  family  was 
**I,  semper  melius  eris,"  so  that  the  final  s  of  melius^  the 
word  criSy  and  the  /  of  the  beginning,  represented  the  name 
(S(^rizy)  of  the  estate  that  had  been  made  a  county.  A  son 
of  a  fii*st  president  of  Parliament  (who  died  in  1794),  S^rizy 
was  himself,  as  early  as  1787,  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council; 
he  (lid  not  emigrate  during  the  Revolution,  but  remained  in 
his  estate  of  S^rizy,  near  Arpajon ;  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  of  the  Council  of 
State.  The  Empire  made  him  a  count  and  a  senator.  Hugret 
de  S^rizy  was  married,  in  1806,  to  I^ontine  de  Ronquerolles, 
the  widow  of  C^n(§ral  daubert.  This  union  made  him  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Marquis  de  Ronquerolles,  and  the. Mar- 
quis du  Roiivre.  Every  honor  was  alloted  to  him  in  course; 
chamberlain  under  the  Empire,  he  afterwards  became  vice- 
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pregident  of  the  Council  of  State,  peer  of  France,  Grand  Cross 
of  the  L^gioQ  of  Honor,  and  member  of  the  IVivy  CouncLh 
llie  gbriotiB  career  of  S^rby,  who  was  an  uiiusnally  indiib* 
trious  |jer6on,  did  not  offer  compensation  for  his  domestie 
nikfortuntss.  Hard  work  and  protracted  vigils  eoou  B^ed 
the  high  functionarj',  who  was  ever  unable  to  win  his  wife's 
hctt**t;  bnt  he  lo\  c?d  Jier  and  Bheltered  her  none  the  less  con- 
staiiUy,  It  wm  chiefly  to  avenge  her  for  the  indbcrelion 
of  the  volatile  young  Oscar  Husstui,  Morean's  gods<*rj,  that 
he  discharged  the  not  o\erhonest  steward  of  Pre^cs.  [A 
Start  in  Life,]  Tlie  system  of  ga\'emment  that  succeeded 
the  Empire  inereai=i<[*d  S^rixy^s  influence  and  renowTij  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Ban  vans  and  the  GrandviUes. 
[A  Bachelor's  K^tablishment.  Honoring  Modeste  Mignon.] 
His  weakness  in  matters  concerning  his  wife  was  such  that  he 
assisted  her  In  {person,  when,  in  May,  1830,  she  hastened 
to  the  Conciergerie  in  the  ho|>e  of  saving  her  lover,  Lucien 
d©  Rubemprd,  and  enteretl  the  cell  where  the  young  man 
had  juei  committed  suicide*  S^rizy  even  consented  to  lie 
executor  of  the  poet's  will  [Scenes  from  a  Courtesan's 
Life] 

Sinzy  (C^mtcsse  fie) ,  wife  of  the  preceding,  l>om  I/ontinc  de 
Bonqiieroiles  about  17S4,  sister  <jf  the  Marquis  du  Ronqtier- 
oilt-s;  marrl(*il,  as  her  first  huslmnd,  Cl^'^n^Mul  tlaubert,  one  of 
the  most  itlnstrimis  soldiers  of  the  Hepublic;  marrietl  u5i'tN»rul 
time,  when  quite  young,  but  c<iuid  never  entertain  any  feeling 
stronger  than  that  of  respect  for  M,  de  S^rizy,  her  second 
husband,  by  whom,  however,  she  had  a  son,  an  ofTlrer,  \U>o 
^^m  killetl  during  the  reign  of  IjouIs  Philipiie,  [A  Start  in 
Life]  Worldly  and  brilliaTit,  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Mo*- 
dames  de  Ikaiis^ant,  de  Langiais, de  Manfrigneusc,  de  Carig^ 
lituio,  and  d'I*>iiardp  I/ontine  de  S^*rixy  hiul  several  lovers, 
among  them  being  Augu'^tc  de  l^Iaulineour,  Victor  d'Aigieniont 
and  Lucien  ih  Bubentpn%  [The  Thirti'<-n.  I'rstile  IfircNiet 
A  Woman  of  Tliirtyd  This  last  liai^n  was  a  v«ry  atatmy 
one*  Lutien  ticfjuiretl  avnsicU*rR!>le  hdlnence  over  Modaitie 
deSfrisy,  aod  made  xim*  of  it  to  rcath  the  Marqui??e  d'Efipard, 
by  effecting  im  annuhnent  of  the  decree  which  she  tiad  ob- 
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tjuned  agEinsi  ker  buE^baiicl,  the  Marquia  d'Espard,  placiDg 
him  under  guardiaaship.  And  fio  it  was  that,  during  Ru- 
bempr^'a  imprisoument  and  after  his  suicide,  she  sufTered 
the  bitterest  anguish.  Leontine  de  Seriz>'  ahnost  broke 
the  bars  of  the  Coneiergerie,  insulted  Camusot,  the  examining 
magistrate,  and  seemed  to  be  beside  herself.  Tlie  inter- 
vention of  Jacqties  Collin  saved  her  and  cured  her,  when  three 
famots  physicians,  Messjeurs  Bianchon,  Desplein,  and  Sinarri 
declared  themselves  powerless  to  rdieve  her.  [Scenes  frDm 
a  Courtesan's  Life.]  During  the  winter  the  Cc>mtesse  de 
S^rizy  lived  on  the  Chatiss^e-d'Antin;  during  the  simmier  at 
S6rizy,  b«r  favorite  residence,  or  still  more  at  Presles,  and 
sometimes  near  Nemours  in  Le  Rouvre,  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  that  name.  Being  a  neighbor,  in  Paris,  of  Fdlicit^  des 
Touches,  she  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  that  emtdator  of  George 
Sand,  and  was  at  her  hotise  when  Marsay  related  tiie  stor}- 
of  his  first  love-affair,  taking  part  herself  in  the  conversation. 
[Another  Study  of  Woman.]  Being  a  maternal  aimt  of  Clemen- 
tine du  Rouvre,  Madame  de  S^rizy  gave  her  a  handsome 
dowry  when  she  married  Laginski ;  with  her  brother  Ronquer- 
oUes,  at  his  home  on  the  rue  de  la  P^pini^re,  she  met  Thadd^ 
Paz,  the  Pole's  comrade.    [The  Imaginar}'  Mistress.] 

Sftizy  (Vicomte  de),  only  sim  of  the  preceding  couple, 
graduated  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1825,  and  en- 
tered the  cavalf}'  regiment  of  the  Clarde  Royale,  by  favor, 
as  .sul>lieutenant,  under  command  of  the  Due  de  Maufrig- 
neuse;  at  this  time  Oscar  ITiLSson,  nephew  of  Car  dot,  entered 
the  same  regiment  as  a  private.  [A  Start  in  Life.]  In  Oc- 
tober, 1829,  S6rizy,  being  an  officer  in  the  company  of  the 
guards  stationed  at  Havre,  was  instructed  to  inform  M.  de 
\'emeuil,  proprietor  of  some  well-stocked  Norman  "pre- 
serves," that  Madame  could  not  participate  in  the  chase  that 
he  had  organized.  Having  become  enamored  of  Diane  de 
Maufrigncuse,  the  viscount  found  her  at  Vemeuirs  house; 
she  received  his  attentions,  as  a  means  of  avenging  herself  on 
lA'ontine  de  Serizy,  then  mistress  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr^. 
[Modostc  Mignon.]  Heing  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  he  was  severely  wounded  at 
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lfeastix>u&  battle  of  Miwta,  in  Africa  (Jiuie  26,  1835), 
Ftiiixi  at  Touioti  as  a  result  of  liis  wounds.    [Tlie  Imagi- 
nary Miatrefts,    A  Start  in  Life.] 

Senrais,  tim  only  gfiiHl  gilder  in  Paris,  according  to  Elie 
Mttgus,  wlutse  advice  he  h*x^k*tl ;  he  had  the  gcK)d  seiise  to 
vm  Eugli§h  ^nld,  whieii  b  hw  belter  than  the  French,  Like 
the  book-binder,  Thouvcnin,  he  was  in  love  with  his  owii  work. 
[Cbusin  Pons.] 

Servien  (Prudence)^  Imm,  in  1806,  at  Valenciennes,  daughter 
<if  very  poor  wea\eR5,  woB  enipiayed^  from  the  age  of  eeven 
yeaiB^  in  a  spimiing-niill;  corrupted  early  by  her  life  in  tlie 
work-rfjcmip  she  \va*^  a  neither  at  the  iigc  of  thirteen;  having 
had  to  testify  in  the  court  of  Bmhm  against  Jean-Fran^b 
Diirut,  she  inmlc  tif  him  a  fontiitlable  enemy,  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  Jacfjucfi  Collin^  who  promifi*^d  to  shelter  her  from 
the  re84*nlnH'nt  of  the  conviti.  She  was  at  one  time  a  ballet- 
girl,  and  afterwards  scrvetl  as  lather  van  tiobseck'a  chamber- 
tiiaid,  under  the  niunt^  of  Eugenie  and  Euroije ;  wm  the  tnis* 
tress  (if  Paccard,  whom  f<he  \'ery  jirtjbably  n^arrietl  after^ 
wards;  aideil  Vautrin  in  fooling  Nueingen  and  getting  money 
from  hiin.    [Seencfl  from  a  Courtesan'a  Life.] 

Servin,  born  about  1775,  a  distinguLshc<l  painter^  m&de  a 
love-mat<?h  with  the  daughter  of  a  penniless  general;  in  1815 
was  manager  of  a  studio  in  Paris,  which  was  fre<|uented  by 
Ma<^t'moi>«41t*  Lauip^  ajul  MosdemoiKcllei?  MathUde-Mdlanie 
Roguiu,  Am^lie  Thiriou  ami  (Itnevra  di  Pic*mbo^  the  last 
three  of  whom  ^vere  aften^anis,  reftjjectively,  Mesdam^ 
Tiphaine,  Camusot  de  Marv  ille^  and  Porta*  Serein  at  that 
time  wa.s  concealing  an  exile  who  nti8  souglit  by  the  pcJice, 
namely  Luigi  Porta^  who  marrieil  the  maister'!^  favorite  pupU| 
MaiienioiHcUe  iunevra  di  Pionibo.    [The  Vendetta.] 

Servin  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  remcml>ering  that 
the  mtnance  of  Porta  and  tlincvra's  love  had  been  the  cause 
jf  all  his   [iu(hIh'   leaving  her  husband's  studio^  refused  to 

elter  MnikmrusillcikPiondK)  when  driven  from  her  father'a 
{The  Vendetta] 
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Stftac  (I)ej,  bom  in  1764^  a  counirr  gentleman,  mayur 
of  a  tillage  in  the  canton  of  Angouleme*  and  author  of  aL 
article  on  silkworms,  was  received  at  Madame  de  Bargeton's 
in  1S2L  A  widower,  without  children,  and  doubtless  ven' 
rich,  but  not  knowing  the  wa^'s  of  the  world,  one  evening 
on  the  rue  du  Minage,  he  found  as  ready  listen^s  only  the 
poor  but  aristocratic  )Iadame  du  Brofisard  and  her  daughter 
Camille,  a  young  woman  of  twent>'-9even  years.  [Lost  Il- 
lusions.] 

SHiflet,  clerk  of  the  court  at  'NTfle-aux-Fayes  (Bourgc^e), 
distant  cousin  of  Frangois  Gaubertin,  married  a  Mademoiselle 
Gaubertin-Vallat,  and  had  by  that  marriage  six  children. 
(The  Peasantry.] 

SbOet  (Adolphe),  eldest  of  the  six  children  of  the  preceding, 
bom  about  1793;  was,  at  first,  clerk  to  a  notary-,  then  an 
tuiimportant  employ^  in  the  land-registr}-  office;  and  then, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1817,  succeeded  his  cousin, 
Fran9oi8  Gaubertin,  in  the  administration  of  Aigues,  G^n^rai 
de  Montcomet's  estate,  in  Bourgogne.  Sibilet  had  married 
Mademoiselle  Adeline  Sarcus  (of  the  poor  branch),  who  bore 
him  two  children  in  three  years;  his  selfish  interest  and  his 
personal  obligations  led  him  to  gratify  the  ill-feeling  of  his 
predecessor,  by  being  disloyal  to  Montcomet.  [The  Peasant r}*.] 

Sibilet  (Madame  Adolphe),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Adeline  Sarcus,  only  daughter  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  rich 
with  beauty  as  her  sole  fortune,  she  was  reared  by  her 
mother,  in  the  little  village  of  Soulanges  (Bourgogne),  with 
all  possible  care.  Not  having  been  able  to  marrj-  Amaur>' 
Lupin  (son  of  Lupin  the  notarjO,  with  whom  she  was  in  love, 
in  despair  she  allowed  herself,  three  years  after  her  mother's 
death,  to  be  married,  by  her  father,  to  the  disagreeable 
and  repulsive  Adolphe  Sibilet.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Sibilet,  son  of  the  court  clerk,  and  police  commissioner 
at  Ville-aux-Fayes.     [The  Peasantr}\] 

Sibilet  (Mademoiselle),  daughter  of  the  court  clerk,  after- 
wards Madame  lierv^.    [The  Peasantry.] 
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Sibilet^  mil  of  the  cuurt  clerk^  first  derk  of  Maiire  Cter- 
bmvX,  nuUry  ^i  Ville-aux-Fayes,  to  whom  he  wa3  the  ap* 
poiuied  aucces^ur,    [The  I*easaiitr>*.] 

Sibilet,  son  «»f  the  court  clerk,  and  elerk  in  the  Dcrpartment 
of  I'ublic  l4indi*,  pr^uniptive  siKfessor  of  the  registrar  of 
ciociimefitjs  at  VillD-au?E-I  ayes.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Sibilet  ()ladtuuDisel)e)r  daughter  of  the  court  clerk,  bom 
about  1807 J  postiTiistrcs^  at  ViUe-awx-Fayes;  betrothed  to 
Captain  Corbmet»  brother  of  the  notary',    [The  Peasaiitr>'.] 

Sibuellei  a  wealthy  eon  tractor  of  somewhat  tarnished 
repulatirm  (hiring  the  fJireclon*  aiid  the  Consulate,  gave  his 
daijgiitor  ill  marriage  to  Malia  do  Gondrevillet  and  thnmgh 
the  i*raUt  of  his  son-in-law  became,  with  Marion,  co-rei'ci%cr- 
geniral  of  the  department  of  Aube,  [The  GondreviUe  Mys- 
tery] 

Sibuelle  (Mademoi3elle)j  only  daughter  of  the  precfHling, 
became  Madame  Malm  de  Gondi-cville.  [The  C*ondreville 
Mysterj  J 

^ijhB  (Emmanuel-Joeeph),  bom  in  1748  at  Fr^jus,  died 
in  Paris  in  1836,  waa  ftucee«8ivcly  vicar-general  of  Chartres, 
deputy  to  the  StakMiencral  and  the  Gin  vent  ion »  member 
of  the  Uonimittet*  of  I'ublic  Safety,  member  of  the  Fi\'e  Hmi- 
dretl,  mcml>er  of  the  Directory ^  consul,  and  senator;  f among 
also  aa  a  publicist.  In  June,  1800,  he  might  Im^  *  '  '  4ind 
in  Ihc  Office  of  Foreign  Hclationsi,  in  the  me  du  i  re  he 

took  part  ^$ith  TalleyraiKl  and  Fouch^,  in  a  MftTet  coimciJ,  in 
which  the  subject  of  overthrowing  Ikniaparte,  then  IlrHt 
Consul,  waa  djHcu^*se<h    [The  tkjndre%nUe  Mystery.] 

SigBol  (Henriette),  a  l^autiful  girl*  of  a  gcx>d  family  of 
farmeiB,  in  the  employ  of  BaPineClerget,  a  laundress  at  Angou* 
Iteie;  waa  tlie  mistrf.^*?  of  C^rizet»  whom  ^he  loveil  and  irastinl ; 
served  m  a  tool  against  David  S^chard,  the  printer.  [Ijosi 
Illusions.] 

Sijneuae  (Aihiiinil  tie),  fathej*  of  JcaJi  de  Stmetifle,  watft  one 
of  Ihe  nio^t  eminent  French  acamen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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twry.    [Beatrix.    The    Gondreville  Myster}'.    JealousicB  of 
a  Countrj'  Town.] 

Simeuse  (Marquis  Jean  de),  whose  name,  "Cj-  meurs" 
or  "Si  meurs,"  was  the  motto  of  the  family  crest,  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  of  Boui*gogne,  who  were  formerly 
owners  of  a  Ix)iTain  fief  called  Ximeuse,  corrupted  to  Simeuse. 
^  M.  de  Simeuse  counted  a  number  of  illustrious  men  among 
his  ancestors;  he  married  Berthe  de  Cinq-C}'gne;  he  was 
father  of  twins,  Paul-Marie  and  Marie-Paul.  He  was  guil- 
lotined at  Troyes  during  the  Terror;  Michu's  father-in-law 
presided  over  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  that  passed  the 
death-sentence.    [The  Gondreville  Myster}*.] 

Simeuse  (Marquise  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Berthe 
de  Cinq-C}'gne,  was  executed  at  Troyes  at  the  same  time 
with  her  husband.     [The  Gondreville  Mysterj'.] 

Simeuse  (Paul-Marie  and  Marie-Paul),  twin  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding couple,  bom  in  1773;  grandsons  on  the  father's  side 
of  the  admiral  who  was  as  famous  for  his  dissipation  a^^  for 
his  valor;  descended  from  the  original  owners  of  the  famous 
Gondreville  estate  in  Aube,  and  belonged  to  the  noble  Cham- 
pagne family  of  the  Chargeboeufs,  the  younger  branch  of  which 
was  represented  by  their  mother,  Berthe  de  Cinq-CHgne. 
Paul-Marie  and  Marie-Paul  were  among  the  emigrants; 
they  returned  to  France  about  1803.  Both  being  in  love 
with  their  cousin,  Laurence  de  Cinq-C\'gne,  an  ardent  Royalist, 
they  cast  lots  to  decide  which  should  be  her  husband;  fate 
favored  Marie-Paul,  the  younger,  but  circiunstances  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  The  twins 
differed  only  in  disposition,  and  there  in  only  one  point: 
Paul-Marie  was  melancholy,  while  Marie-Paul  was  of  a  bright 
disposition.  Despite  the  advice  of  their  elderly  relative, 
M.  (Ic  Chargcboeuf,  Messieurs  de  Simeuse  compromised 
themselves  with  the  Ilautoserres;  being  watched  by  Fouch^, 
who  sent  Peyrade  and  Corentii.  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  they 
wcMe  accused  of  the  abduction  of  Malin,  of  which  they  were 
not  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twenty-four  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude; were  pardoned  by  Napoleon,  entered  as  sub-lieutenants 
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the  same  cavalrj*  regiment,  and  were  killed  t<%el!it-r  in  tire 
Imttle  of  Somnio-Sierra  (ncttr  Madrid,  Novend>er  30.  1808)* 
[The  Gondreville  I^fyst^ry;] 

SimoDin  let  carriages  on  the  rue  du  FaiiboiiriE  SaiatrllonoTi^, 
Cour  dee  Cocht«,  Pam;a^»oyi  1840,  he  let  a  l>erliii  t<>  Madame 
de  GodoUo.  whn,  in  aceurdance  with  the  iuRrnjetioni^  u( 
Corentiin  the  t^M)lice-ajEeHt,  wa^  pretending  to  lie  tal^itiK 
a  jauniey,  Imt  went  ixo  further  than  Use  Bcjis  tie  liouk^gne. 
[The  Middle  Cliu^^scs.) 

Siniotmiii,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIl.,  wtus  *^ errand- 
bf>y**  to  Maltre  !>er%ille  on  the  me  Vivien ne,  Pfiris,  when 
that  advocate  received  Hyacinthe^^habert,    [Cokniel  Cha- 

bert.] 

Sinard,  a  Paris  physician,  was  called,  hi  May,  1830,  to 
gX^ther  with  Mc^ienrs  Desplein  and  Tiiunchon,  to  the  iKniside 
of  I/ontine  de  S^riay,  who  had  k^t  her  rea^>n  after  the 
traicic  end  fif  her  lover,  Liieleii  de  Rubenipr^.  [Seene«  fmm 
a  Courtesan's  Life.] 

Sinet  (S^raphine),  a  celebrated  loreite,  l)om  in  1S20, 
knoWTi  by  Uie  feiobritjuet  of  Carabine,  was  pn^^'uX  at  Jo.S4'^plui 
Mirah's  house-wamunfc  on  the  me  de  la  Mlle-rEv(>t]ue, 
in  1838.  live  years  later,  Ijcing  then  nilstn«*s  of  th*j 
wealthy  F,  du  TUlet,  Mademoiselle  Sinet  eupplanted  the 
vi\^aeious  Marguerite  Turqiiet  as  queen  of  the  lon^tfm, 
[Cousin  lietty  J  A  woman  of  splendid  appearance,  S^f^raphine 
wa-^  one  of  the  marching  chonis  at  the  Oji^ra,  and  occupi*^! 
llie  fine  aiiartment  on  the  rue  Saint*Cieorgcs,  where  l)efore  her 
Sy/.anne  du  VabXoble,  I'>ther  \Hn  Gobsc^cki  Ftoriof*,  and 
.me  Srhimtz  had  reignetl  Of  ready  wit,  thisl 
,  and  impbli  linizennefis,  Carabine  held  muny  y  ul 

ff^ceptiona.  Everj^  day  her  table  was  set  m  m^piifict*nt 
style  for  ten  guests.  Artisls,  men  of  letter??,  and  »DcIety 
favorites  were  anxong  her  fneqnent  visitors.  S,'P. 
Ctmmmfil  was  taken  to  sec  her,  m  1^1.^^  Ity  l/^m  de  T^*ra  mid 
Bixiou,  togetluT  witli  Jenny  Cadine  nf  the  Tlit'^Atre  ihi  Ciym- 
oai*e;  and  there  he  met  Ma!^i!>oI,  Oaiide  Vignon,  Maxme  dc 
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Trailles,  Nucingen,  F.  du  Bruel,  Malaga,  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Ciaillard,  and  N'auvinet,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  to 
say  nothhig  of  Y,  du  Tillet.     [The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Sinoty  attorney  at  ArcLs-sur-Aube,  commanded  the  patronage 
of  the  "Henriquinquistes"  (partisans  of  Henri  V.)  in  1839» 
when  the  district  had  to  elect  a  deputy  to  replace  M.  Frangois 
Keller.    [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Socquardy  during  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  kept 
the  Caf6  de  la  Paix  at  Soulanges  (Bourgogne).  The  Milo  of 
Crotona  of  the  Avonne  Valley,  a  stout  little  man,  of  placid 
countenance,  and  a  high,  clear  voice.  He  was  manager  of 
the  Tivoli,  a  dancing-hall  adjoining  the  caf4.  Monsieur 
Vermichel,  violin,  and  Monsieur  Foiu*chon,  clarinet,  con- 
stituted the  orchestra.  Plissoud,  Bonn^bault,  Viallet,  and 
Amaurj'  Lupin  were  steady  patrons  of  his  establishment, 
which  was  long  famous  for  its  billiards,  its  punch,  and  its 
mulled  wine.  In  1823,  Socquard  lost  his  wife.  [The  Peas- 
antry.] 

Socquard  (Madame  Junie),  wife  of  the  preceding,  had  many 
thrilling  love-affairs  during  the  Empire.  She  was  ven' 
beautiful,  and  her  luxurious  mode  of  living,  to  which  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Soulanges  contributed,  was  notorious  in  the 
Avonne  Valley.  T.upin,  the  notar>*,  had  been  guilty  of  great 
weakness  in  her  direction,  and  Gaubertin,  who  took  her  away 
from  him,  unquestionably  had  by  her  a  natural  son,  little 
Bournier.  Junie  was  the  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Socquard  house.  Slie  brought  her  husband  a  vineyard, 
the  house  he  lived  in,  and  the  Tivoli.  She  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tx)uis  XVIII.     [The  Peasantry'.] 

Socquard  (Aglae),  daughter  of  the  preceding  couple,  lx)rn 
in  1801,  inherited  her  father's  ridiculous  ol^esity.  Being 
sought  in  marriage  by  l^onn^bault,  whom  her  father  esteemed 
highly  as  a  customer,  but  little  as  a  son-in-law,  she  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Marie  Tonsard,  and  was  always  at  daggers 
drawn  with  her.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Soderini  (Prmce),  father  of  Madame  d'Argalolo,  who  was 
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AfU^rwank  the  Duchessc  Alphonse  cie  Ilh6tort-;  al  Basaiigtui, 
in  iHIilp  hi*  deniaiuleil  of  Albert  Savai'iis  Iiib  daiighlcr's  letters 
and  portrait,  lib  .sudden  arrival  caused  a  hasty  dr»|>aiture 
on  the  part  of  8avani?i,  then  a  eandidato  for  election  lo  the 
Chamix?r  of  Depntieiii  and  igiiijrant  of  Madanie  d'ArgaloIo's 
•fspwachi!!^  second   marriaj^e.     [Albert  Savarusd 

Soils  (Abb^  de),  Iwrn  abont  173^^,  a  Doniiaiean,  graml 
[>enitentmn^  of  Tolwlo,  vicar-general  of  the  Arehbishopric 
of  Malines;  a  venerable  priest*  utiasi^mnng,  kindly  and  large 
of  person.  He  adopt^xl  Ijnnianuei  de  Solis»  hm  brother's 
son,  and,  retiring  to  Douaip  under  the  acceptable  protect loti 
of  the  Casa-R^als,  \vwi  confei5^>r  and  adviser  uf  their  laat 
descendant »  Madame  Balthazar  Clacs.  The  Abb6  de  Solis 
dieti  in  Oecernber,  1818.     (The  Quest  of  the  Al>9oluteJ 

Soils  (Emmanuel),  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  pre- 
eeciing;  Pot^r*  and  of  a  family  originally  from  (Iranacia,  he 
res^ponded  well  to  the  excellent  c^fucation  that  lie  reeeivedp 
fo||tiwe<l  the  teacher*^  callbig,  taught  the  humanities  at  the 
lyreum  at  I)ouai,  of  which  he  wa«  afterguards  principah  and 
gave  les.'^ons  to  the  brothers  of  Marguerite  Claes,  whom  he 
loved,  the  feeling  l>eing  reciprocatcnl  He  married  her  in 
182S;  the  more  fully  to  enjoy  hi^  good  fortune,  he  resigneil 
the  jMisition  as  iiiK]>ector  of  the  University,  which  he  then  held. 
Shortly  aftcrwank  he  inherited  the  title  of  Comte  de  Nourho, 
thitiugh  the  houHc  of  Soli**,    flTjc  Qut^st  of  the  Absolute.] 

Solia  (Madame  Knunamiel  tie),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bcirn 
Maiigueril^  Claes,  in  171)6,  elder  sister  of  Madame  Fc^licie 
PierquJEip  vvhoi?e  husbaml  liad  first  sought  tier  hand*  received 
from  her  dying  mother  tlic  injunction  to  contend  respect- 
fully, but  finnly,  agatni^t  her  father's  foolish  elTorts  as  in- 
veiitcir;  and,  in  eompliahee  with  h^  mother's  injunctions, 
by  dint  of  great  pt*rsevenince,i5UccetHkHl  in  re«tarbg  the  fatii- 
ily  fortunes  that  had  been  more  than  endangered,  Madame 
de  Soils  gave  birth  to  a  child^  in  the  ttourse  of  a  trip  tu  Spain^ 
where  she  was  visit ing  Cas^a-Ri^jd,  the  cradle  of  her  mother's 
family.    ['Hie  Qucft  of  the  Al>&ohjtc  ] 

Solonet,  bfjm  in  1795,  (»btained  the  deeoratiim  of  the  Iwt^on 
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of  Honor  for  having  made  very  active  contribution  to  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons;  was  the  youthful  and  worldly 
notary  of  Bordeaux;  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  marriage 
contract  between  Natalie  Evang^lista  and  Paul  de  Maner- 
ville,  he  triumphed  over  the  objections  raised  by  his  colleague, 
Mathias,  who  was  defender  of  the  Maner\'iUe  interests.  Solonet 
paid  the  most  devote<l  attentions  of  a  lover  to  Madame  Evan- 
g^lista,  but  his  love  was  not  retiuned,  and  he  sought  her  hand 
in  vain.    [A  Marriage  Settlement.] 

Solvety  a  handsome  youth,  but  addicted  to  gaming  and 
other  vices,  loved  by  Caroline  Crochard  de  Bellefeuille  and 
preferred  by  her  to  Monsieur  de  Gran\'ille,  her  generous  pro- 
tector. Solvet  made  Mademoiselle  Crochard  very  unhappy, 
ruined  her,  but  was  none  the  less  adored  by  her.  Tl^se 
facts  were  known  to  Bianchon,  and  related  by  him  to  the 
Comte  de  Ciranville,  whom  he  met,  one  evening,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe,  near  the  me  OaiUon.    [A  Second  Home.] 

Sommervieux  (Th^nlore  de),  a  painter,  winner  of  the  jmtx 
de  Rome,  knight  of  the  L^ion  of  Honor,  was  particularly 
successful  in  interiors;  and  excelled  in  chiaro-oscuro  effects, 
in  imitation  of  the  Dutch.  He  made  an  excellent  repro- 
duction of  the  interior  of  the  Cat  and  Racket,  on  the  rue 
Saiut-l)enis,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  at  the  same 
time  with  a  fascinating  portrait  of  his  future  wife,  Mademoiselle 
(iuillaume,  with  wlioni  he  fell  madly  in  love,  and  whom  he 
married  alx)ut  1808,  almost  in  spite  of  her  parents,  and  thanks 
to  the  kind  oflicos  of  Madame  Roguin,  whom  he  knew  in  his 
society  life.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one;  the  daughter 
of  the  Ciuillaunies  adored  Sommervieux  without  under- 
standing him.  The  painter  often  neglected  his  rooms  on 
the  rue  des  Trois-Fr^res  (now  a  part  of  the  rue  Taitbout) 
and  transferred  his  homage  to  the  Mar^chale  de  Carigliano. 
He  had  an  income  of  twelve  thousand  francs; before  the  Revo- 
lution his  father  was  called  the  Chevalier  de  Sommer\'ieux. 
[At  he  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.]  Theodore  de  Sora- 
morviciix  desigiuMl  a  monstrance  for  (lohier,  the  king's 
goldsmitli;  this  monstrance  was  bought  by  Madame  Baudoyer 
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and  given  to  the  church  of  Saiiit-Paul,  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  F,de  la  BUJardidre^  head  clerk  of  the  administration,  whose 
prj^itioa  she  dcsiretl  for  her  husbantl.  [The  Govcrmnent 
Clerks.]  Sommer\ieiLX  also  drew  viguett€s  for  the  works  of 
Canalia.    [Modeste  Mignon.] 

SofBmervieux  (Madame  Th6oflore  de),  wife  of  the  prccedhig, 
Kjtii  Atjgiistiiif^  (liiilia\mie,  ufwjiit  1792,  second  daughter  of 
the  rtuillfltunee  of  the  Cat  and  Racket  (a  drapcr>*  establish- 
ment oii  the  nie  Sahit- Denis,  Paris),  had  a  sad  life  that  waa 

HKK>n  wrecked;  for,  with  tlie  exception  of  Mmlame  RtTguin, 
her  family  never  umler-stiKMl  her  a^^plrationB  to  a  higher 
ideal »  or  the  feelini^  that  pronipte<l  her  to  choose  Theodore 
Vie  Snmmer%ieiix,  Mademol'^ene  Cnillaume  was  marrie<l 
alrmt  the  Tniddle  of  the  Empire,  at  her  parish  church,  Saint- 
I^u»  on  the  same  day  that  lier  m^ter  waBmarrieii  to  Ix^baB, 
the  clerk,  and  iminediati'ly  after  the  ceremony  referrc*d  to, 
A  little  ii«s  coarnc*  in  her  feelings  than  her  pari^itji^  and  their 

^■a^ciateSf  but  iusipidficant  enough  at  be?»t,  without  being 
aware  of  it  she  fh^plea^ed  the  painter,  an<l  chilletl  the  eii- 
thusiaBm  of  her  luiabanirs  siutHf>  friends,  Bchinner,  Bridau, 
BixtoUp  and  lx>ra,  Orasaou,  who  was  verj*  much  of  a  count r>*- 
mau,  was  the  only  one  that  refrainc<l  fmm  laiijrhingat  he-r. 
Wnni  oti!  ivt  lust,  she  triinl  to  win  back  the  heart  that  had  lie- 
eomo  the  possession  of  Madame  de  Carigliano;  she  even  went 
lo  consult  her  rival,  but  t^ndd  not  tise  the  wea|xms  supplied 
her  by  the  ccK|uettish  wife  of  the  mafBhal,  and  died  of  a  broken 
!h  '^*ly  after  the  famous  ball  given  by  Wsttr  TV  i, 

t.  i*he  was  inviteil     Bhe  was  buried  in  M«  m^ 

ecmeim .  (At  tin*  S^ign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket,  €<Siar 
Bin^tteaud 

Sonet,  marble-worker  and  eontraclor  for  tombetonce,  at 
Paris,  during  the  Restoration  and  Louis  Philipj>e*s  reign. 
Wheji  Pons  died,  the  marl*!-  *  ^ent  Ids  agent  Uj 
Sehmueke  lo  ikAlnt  an  or^ler  U-  s  of  Art   anci   1  rieiuU 

ship  grouped  tcigether,  8i*net  liad  the  rlraughtim:iaii  Vitelot 
as  partner.  The  firm  name  was  8<.»net  k  Co.  [Coyjiic 
PonsJ 
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Sonet  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  knew  how  to  lavish 
attentions  no  less  zealous  than  selfish  on  W.  Schmucke,  when 
he  returned,  broken-hearted,  from  Pdre-Lachaise,  in  April, 
1845,  and  suggested  to  him,  with  some  modifications  how- 
ever, to  take  certain  all^orical  monuments  which  the  families 
of  Marsa}'  and  Keller  had  formerly  refused,  preferring  to  apply 
to  a  genuine  artist,  the  sculptor  Stidmann.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Sophie,  rival,  namesake  and  contemporary  of  the  famous 
Sophie,  Doctor  V^ron's  "  blue  ribbon,"  about  1844,  was  cook 
to  the  Comte  Popinot  on  the  rue  Basse-du-Rempart,  Paris. 
She  must  have  bc^n  a  remarkable  culinarj'  artist,  for  Sylvam 
Pons,  reduced,  in  consequence  of  breaking  \nith  the  Camusots, 
to  dining  at  home,  on  the  rue  de  Normandie,  every  day,  oftetf 
exclaimed  in  fits  of  melancholy,  "O  Sophie!"     [Cousin  Pods.] 

Sorbier,  a  Parisian  notarj-,  to  whom  Chesnel  (Choisnel) 
wrote,  in  1822,  from  Normandie,  to  commend  to  his  care 
the  rattle-brained  Victumien  d'Esgrignon.  Unfortunately 
Sorbier  was  dead,  and  the  letter  was  sent  to  his  widow.  [Jeal- 
ousies of  a  Country  Town.] 

Sorbier  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  mentioned  in 
Chesners  (or  Choisners)  letter  of  1822,  concerning  Victumien 
d'Esgrignon.  She  scarcely  read  the  note,  and  simply  sent  it 
to  her  deceased  husband's  successor,  Maltre  Cardot.  Thus 
the  widow  unwittingly  served  M.  du  Bousquier  (du  Croisier), 
the  enemy  of  the  D'Esgrignons.     [Jealousies  of  a  Counti}' 

TOWTI.] 

Soria  (Don  Ferdinand,  Due  de),  yoimger  brother  of  Don 
Felipe  de  Macumer,  overwhelmed  with  kindness  by  his  elder 
brother,  owing  him  the  duchy  of  Soria  as  well  as  the  hand  of 
Marie-H^r^da,  both  being  voluntarily  renounced  by  the 
elder  brother.  Soria  was  not  ungrateful;  he  hastened  to  his 
dying  brother's  bedside  in  1829.  The  latter's  death  made 
Don  Ferdinand  Baron  de  Macumer.     [Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

Soria  (Duchesse  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Marie 
H6r6dia,  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Comte  Hdr^dia,  was  loved 
by  two  brothers,  Don  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Soria,  and  Don 
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Felipe  rfe  Maeumtr.  Thougli  belrothed  to  tlic  latter,  she 
marrittl  the  former,  in  accordance  with  her  Tk-khes,  the  Baron 
de  Macuracr  having  genero^isly  renounced  her  hand  in  favor 
of  iMm  iMTdlnantt  The  duchess  retained  a  feeling  of  di?ep 
gratitude  to  liim  for  his  imselfiahncss,  and  at  a  latex  time 
bestfjwed  every  care  on  him  in  his  last  illnesis  (1829) 
[Ijbtters  of  Two  Bridea,] 

Sormano,  tire  **  sliy  "  wrvaiit  of  the  Argaiolos,  at  the  time 
of  their  exile  in  Switxerland,  figures,  as  a  woman,  tinder  the 
lUUDe  (»f  Cilna,  in  the  aur<>biographi(*al  novel  of  -4JI>ert  Sa- 
Vftma.entitleti  *v|i*Am'ntieux  par  rAmoun'*   [AH^ert Savanis.] 

Soychet,  a  broker  at  Paris,  whose  failure  ruined  Gu3* 
laome  Grainlct,  brother  of  the  well-known  cooper  of  Saumur, 
[Eugfeie  Grandet.] 

Souchet  (Francois),  winner  of  the  prix  de  Rome  for  hia 
sculpture,  alx^ut  the  Ix'ginning  of  Louis  XVlII/s  reign; 
an  intimate  friend  of  Hippolyte  Schinner,  who  confided 
to  him  hia  love  for  Adelaide  I^cseigneur  de  RnuviUe,  and  was 
rallied  on  it  by  him.  [The  Purse.]  About  1835,  with  Stein- 
bock's  a3dstancc%  Souchet  carved  the  panels  over  the  doors 
an«l  mantels  of  LagiuBki's  magnificent  house  on  the  rue 
de  la  IYTpiui6re,  Paris,  [The  Imaginary  Mistr^s^  He  bad 
given  to  llorine  (afterwards  Madame  Raoul  Nathan)  fi 
plaster  east  of  a  group  representing  an  angel  holding  an 
a^persoriuinf  which  adorneil  the  actrees^  munptuoua  aporl- 
mcnts  in  1834.    [A  Daughter  of  Eve,] 

Sotidry,  Imm  in  1773,  a  quartermaster,  secured  a  valuable 
friend  in  M,  de  Boulanges,  then  adjutant-general,  by  waving 
him  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  Ha^'iIlg  become  brigadier  of 
gendarmes  at  Simlanges  (Bouigogne),  fcufir>%  in  1815^ 
married  Madcmoi^Ue  Cochet,  S<>phie  La^^t^rre's  former 
ladyVmaid*  Six  years  later,  he  was  put  on  the  retired 
lisi|  at  the  rec^ucst  of  Montcomet,  and  replaced  in  his  brigade 
by  Viallet;  but,  siipptrlcd  by  the  influence  of  Frangois 
GautH*rtin,  he  was  electeil  mayor  of  8oulaTiges,  and  l>ecame 
the  formidable  enemy  of  the  Mcmtoomets.    Like  Qr^cdre 
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Rigou,  his  son's  father-in-law,  the  old  gendarme  kept  as 
his  mistress,  under  the  same  roof  \^'ith  his  wife,  his  servant 
Jeannette,  who  was  younger  than  Madame  Soudry.  [The 
Peasantry.] 

Soudry  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Cochet 
in  1763.  Lady's-maid  to  Sophie  Laguerre,  Montcornet's 
predecessor  at  Aigues,  she  had  an  understanding  with  Frangois 
Gaubertin,  the  steward  of  the  estate,  to  make  a  \dctim  of  the 
former  opera  singer.  Twenty  days  after  the  burial  of  her 
mistress,  La  Cochet  married  the  brigadier,  Soudry,  a  superb 
specimen  of  manhood,  though  pitted  with  small-pox.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  Madame  Soudry,  who  tried  awk- 
wardly enough  to  imitate  her  late  mistress,  Sophie  Laguerre, 
reigned  supreme  in  the  society  of  Soulanges,  in  her  parlor 
which  was  the  meeting  ground  of  Montcomet's  enemies. 
[The  Peasantry.] 

Soudry,  natural  son  of  Soudry,  the  brigadier  of  gendarmes; 
l^timized  at  the  time  of  his  father's  marriage  to  Mademoiselle 
Cochet,  in  1815.  On  the  day  on  which  Soudry  became  legally 
possessed  of  a  mother,  he  had  just  finished  his  course  at  Paris. 
There  he  knew  Gaubertin's  son,  during  a  stay  which  he  had 
at  first  intended  to  make  long  enough  to  entitle  him  to  be 
registered  as  an  advocate,  and  eventually  to  enter  the  legal 
profession;  but  he  returned  to  Bourgogne  to  take  charge 
of  an  attorney's  practice  for  which  his  father  paid  thirty 
thousand  francs.  However,  abandoning  pettifoggery,  Soudr}' 
soon  found  himelf  deputy  king's  attorney  in  a  department 
of  Bourgogne,  and,  in  1817,  king's  attorney  under  Attorney- 
General  Bourlac,  whom  he  replaced  in  1821,  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  Frangois  Gaubertin.  lie  then  married  Made- 
moiselle Rigou.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Soudry  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Arsdne  Rigou, 
the  only  daughter  of  wealthy  parents,  Gr^goire  Rigou  and 
Ars^ne  Pichard ;  resembled  her  father  in  cunningness  of  char- 
acter, and  her  mother  in  beauty.     [The  Peasantry.] 

Soulanges  (Comte  L6on  de),  bom  in  1777,  was  colonel 
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the  artillen^  guard  in  1809.  In  the  month  of  Noxcniber 
that  year,  be  fouTid  hiniself  the  gueet  of  the  Maliii  de  Gon- 
drevillcs^  in  thoir  luaasiim  in  PaxW,  im  the  evening  of  a  great 
pftfty-  he  met  tliere  Montet)rnet,  a  friend  of  his  in  the  regi- 
ment: Madame  de  \'audremont,  who  had  <jnec?  t>een  his 
inbitreaB,  aeeompaniid  by  Martial  de  la  Koehe*Hujaroii,  her 
new  Ifivcr;  and  finally  \m  descrt^xi  wife^  Madame  do  Boulani^es, 
who  haci  abandoned  society,  i>ut  who  hail  cotne  to  the  senator's 
hotise  at  the  in^stigation  of  Madame  de  Lansae,  ^dth  a  view 
to  a  reconcirmtion,  which  was  .siiccesf^fully  eairied  out.  [I>o- 
mestic  Peace.]  lj6on  de  Soulanges  had  several  ehildreii 
as  a  r^ult  of  his  marriage;  a  son  and  some  daughters;  having 
refused  one  of  hi*s  daughters  in  marriage  to  Mnntenmet, 
on  the  grtiUTid  that  she  was  t4K)  youog,  h(*  made  aik  enemy 
of  that  general.  The  eotint*  remaining  faithful  to  the  Bour- 
hfniB  during  the*  Huurln^l  Days,  was  matle  a  pt^^^T  of  France 
and  a  general  in  the  artillery  eor]i5.  Enjoying  the  favor  of 
the  Due  d'Angoui^me,  he  \va&  allowe^i  a  ronimand  during 
til©  Spanish  war  (I82:ih  gained  prominenee  at  tiie  siege  of 
Gadiz  and  attaiiiHl  the  Ingbi^t  tk^ei^  in  the  military  hier- 
archy, 'Monsieur  de  Boulangcfi,  who  was  very  riehp  owTiedi 
in  the  territ^jry  of  ihe  etutmiune  of  Blaugy  (Bourgiigne), 
a  forest  and  a  chateau  adjoining  the  Aignes  estate,  whieh  had 
ilsi'ilf  on  re  belongetl  to  the  houi^e  of  Situhuige?^.  At  the  time 
of  the  Cnisadfsi,  an  ancestor  of  the  eonnt  ha<l  rreatc^l  this 
domain.  Sfmlangi^*s  motto  was;  '*Je  soule  agir,^*  Like  M. 
do  Ronqnerollc*8  he  got  on  l>mlly  enough  with  his  neighlxir 
Monteornet  and  eeenied  to  favcir  Frangf>is  Gaubertin, 
Grdgoire  Rigou  and  Boudry,  in  their  opposition  to  the  future 
marshal     [The  P<^a«iautr\\l 

Soulanges  (Ovnitei^^i*  Ilorteiise  de),  wife  of  the  prei*i*i1ing, 
and  nieee  of  the  Purhesses  de  Lan^ae  and  de  JIarigny,  In 
November,  18t>9,  at  a  Vwdl  given  by  Blalin  <!e  Gondreville, 
acting  on  the  adviee  of  Madame  de  Lamae,  the  eomat^ss, 
then  on  bn<l  trnns  witlt  Iter  husband,  ei*nt|uerrHl  her  pnvud 
timidity,  and  ilrtiumthil  of  Martial  de  la  H<K*he*liugon  a  ring 
that  Khe  had  retvivnl  originally  from  her  hujibaJid:  M.  de 
Soulanges  had  aftem  ardi%  pasfti^d  it  on  to  \m  nuatre«»f  Madam« 
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de  Vaudremont,  who  had  given  it-to  her  lover,  M.  de  laRoche- 
Hugon ;  this  restitution  effected  the  reconciliation  of  the  couple. 
[Domestic  Peace.]  Hortense  de  Soulanges  inherited  from  Ma- 
dame de  Marigny  (who  died  about  1820)  the  Gu^briant  estate, 
with  its  encumbrance  of  an  annuity.  [The  Thirteen.]  Ma- 
dame de  Soulanges  followed  her  husband  to  Spain  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  1823.    [The  Peasantry.] 

Soulanges  (Am^lie  de),  youngest  daughter  of  the  preceding 
couple,  would  have  married  the  Comte  Philippe  de  Bram- 
bourgy  in  1828,  but  for  the  condemning  revelations  made 
by  Bixiou  concerning  Joseph  Bridau's  brother.  [A  Bachelor's 
Establishment.] 

Soulanges  (Vicomte  de),  probably  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was,  in  1836,  commander  of  a  squad  of  hussars  at 
Fontainebleau;  then,  in  company  with  Maxime  de  Traillcs, 
he  was  going  to  be  second  to  Savinien  de  Portencludre  in  a 
duel  with  D^ir^  Minoret,  but  the  dud  was  prevented  by  the 
unforeseen  death  of  the  latter;  the  underlying  cause  was  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Minoretr-Levraults  towards  Ursiile 
Mirouet,  future  Vicomtesse  de  Portendu^re.    [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Soulas  (Am^dee-Sylvain-Jacques  de),  born  in  1809,  a 
gentleman  of  Besangon,  of  Spanish  origin  (the  name  was 
written  Souleyas,  when  Franche-Comt^  belonged  to  Spwn), 
succeeded  in  shining  brightly  in  the  capital  of  Doubs  on  an 
income  of  four  thousand  francs,  which  allowed  him  to  employ 
the  services  of  "Babylas,  the  tiger."  Such  discrepancy 
betwen  his  means  and  his  manner  of  living  may  well  convey 
an  idea  of  this  fellow's  character,  seeing  that  he  sought  in 
vain  the  hand  of  Rosalie  de  Watteville,  but  married,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1837,  Madame  de  Watteville,  her  widowed 
mother.     [Albert  Savarus.] 

Soulas  (Madame  Am^dee  de),  bom  Qotilde-Louise  de 
Rupt  in  1798,  stem  in  features  and  in  character,  a  blonde  of 
the  extreme  type,  was  married,  in  1815,  to  the  Baron  de 
Watteville,  whom  she  managed  with  little  difficulty.  She 
did  not  find  it  so  casv,  however,  to  govern  her  daughter, 
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Rotftlic,  whom  she  vaiiJy  tried  to  force  to  marry  M.  de  Scmlas. 
The  presence,  at  Bcii^angt)!!,  at  All>ert  Sovarus,  who  was 
secretly  Id  veil  by  Madern<tisc*lle  tic  Wattcviilej  gave  a  pi^litical 
fiigniBcajine  to  the  sahni  nf  llosalie  a  parnnts  ditritig  the  reign 
of  Louis  Phili}>pr.  Tired  of  her  daughter's  olistinacy^ 
Miuhunc  dc  Wattevilk%  nr  v  u  widow,  hers44f  itiarrie<i  M.  de 
Sodas;  she  Uved  m  Paris,  in  the  winter  at  least,  aiid  knew 
^kow  to  he  mistress  of  her  house  there,  as  she  always  had  been 
•ikewhere.     [Allx-rt  Saviirus.] 

Sparchmami,  hoepital  sut^eon  at  Heilsl>ei*g,  attended 
Colonel  Chaiwrt  after  the  battle  of  Eylan,  [Cohniel 
C'hal^KTt.] 

Spencer  (I^rd),  al>out  1830,  at  Balthazar  Claes's  sale, 
bought  some  niagnifieent  wainscoting  that  had  been  carved 
liy  Van  Huysiim*  ns  well  of  the  i>ortrsit  of  IVesident  Van 
CJai^,  a  nemiiig  of  the  sixteenth  rentiiry, — family  treaifsnres 
whicfi  the  father  of  Mesdamcs  de  Soli?  and  Piertjuin  was 
obliged  to  give  up.    [The  Que-st  of  the  Absolute.] 

Spieghalter,  a  German  mechanician,  who  lived  In  PariR 

on  the  rue  de  la  Sant^p  in  the  eiu'ly  part  of  Ixniis  Philippe's 
reign,  ninde  ua«iuceessful  efforts,  ^vith  the  aid  of  pre*«ure, 
hammering  and  rolling,  to  stretch  the  nnontalous  piece  of 
sh&grtTn  submitted  to  hin^  hy  Raphael  de  Valentin,  at  ihe 
sui^^eertion  of  Planchette,  professr»r  of  me<4mnta^.  (The 
Magie  Rkin.] 

Spocde  (Ahl>^  dc),  l>om  about  1T46»  was  grand  virar  of  the 
bishopric  of  Sccz.  Maternal  uncle,  guanliaUf  gtics^t,  and  bcjarder 
of  Mailanic  du  Ik>usquier— n^e  Oirmon— K)f  Alen^on;  hft 
difxl  in  1S19,  aVmfist  blind,  and  strangely  depR'ssed  by  \m 
niece *i*  recent  marriage.  Entirely  removed  from  worhlly 
inti^t^ts,  he  IM  an  lusretic  life,  and  an  nnevcTitful  one, 
entirely  consumed  in  thoughts  of  salvation,  mortifications 
of  the  flesh p  and  .^xret  worlcs  of  charity.  [Jealouijes  of  a 
rv>tmtry  Town.] 

Sta4fl-Hol$tei]i  (Ann<vIx>uise-GermaTne  Xecker,  BarcKmio 
de),  duughl4  r  of  the  fanioua  Neeker  of  Geneva,  born  in  Park 
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in  1766;  became  the  wife  of  the  Swiss  minister  to  France; 
author  of  '*L*Allemagne,"  of  "Corinne/'  and  of  ''Ddphine"; 
noted  for  her  struggle  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  mother- 
in-law  of  the  Due  Victor  de  Broglie  and  grandmother  of  the 
generation  of  the  Broglies  of  the  present  day;  died  in  the  year 
1817.  At  various  times  she  lived  in  the  Vendomois  in  tem- 
porary exile.  During  one  of  her  first  stays  on  the  Loire, 
she  was  greeted  with  the  singular  formula  of  admiration, 
"Fameuse  garce!"  [The  Chouans.j  At  a  later  period, 
Madame  de  Stael  came  upon  Louis  Lambert,  then  a  ragged 
urchin,  absorbed  in  reading  a  translation  of  Swedenborg's 
"Heaven  and  Hell/'  She  was  stnick  with  him,  and  had  him 
educated  at  the  college  of  Vendome,  where  he  had  the  future 
minister,  Jules  Dufaure,  as  his  boon  companion;  but  she 
forgot  her  prot^g^,  who  was  ruined  rather  than  benefited 
by  this  passing  interest.  [Ix)uis  Lambert.]  About  1823 
Louise  de  Chaulieu  (Madame  Marie-Gaston)  believed  that 
Madame  de  Stael  was  still  alive,  though  she  died  in  1817. 
[Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

Stanhope  (Lady  Esther),  niece  of  Pitt,  met  Lamartine  in 
Syria,  who  described  her  in  his  '^Voyage  en  Orient" ;  had  sent 
Lady  Dudley  an  Arabian  horse,  that  the  latter  gave  to  Felix 
de  Vandencsse  in  exchange  for  a  Rembrandt.  [The  Lily 
of  the  Valley.]  Madame  de  Bargeton,  growing  wear}'  of 
Angouleme  fn  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration,  was  en- 
vious of  this  'M)lue-stockiiig  of  the  desert.*'  Lady  Esther's 
father,  Earl  Charles  Stanhope,  Viscount  Mahon,  a  peer  of 
England,  and  a  distinguished  scholar,  invented  a  printing 
press,  known  to  fame  as  the  Stanhope  press,  of  which  the 
miserly  and  mechanical  Jerome-Nicholas  S^chard  expressed 
a  contemptuous  opinion  to  his  son.     [T^st  Illusions.] 

Staub,  a  German,  and  a  Parisian  tailor  of  reputation; 
in  1821,  made  for  Lucion  de  Rubempr6,  presumably  on  credit, 
some  garments  that  he  went  in  person  to  try  on  the  poet 
at  the  n^tel  du  Claillanl-Bois,  on  the  rue  de  PEchelle.  Shortly 
afterwards,  lie  again  favored  Lucien,  who  was  brought  to 
his  establishment  by  Coralie.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial 
at  Paris.] 
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Steibelt,  a  famous  niLtsieiac,  dyring  the  Empire  was  the 
instructor  of  F^ljcit>i!  dcs  Touches  at  Nantes.    fB^atrix] 

Steinbock  (Gnint  Wenerslas),  Ixirn  at  Pr^lie  {lavonia) 
in  1809;  great-ucphew  of  one  of  Charles  XIl/s  generals.  An 
exile  from  his  youth,  he  went  to  Paris  to  live,  and,  from  in- 
clination as  much  as  im  aeciiunt  of  his  pc^j^'erty,  lie  became 
a  ranker  and  sculptor.  As  ai>sistant  to  I'^rangcVis  Rouchet, 
a  fcllow-countnt'man  of  Ijigiiuski's,  A\'enceslas  Steinbock 
wcjrked  on  the  decorations  of  the  Pole's  mansion,  on  the 
nie  de  la  P^pini^e.  P'he  Imaginary  Mistrefis.]  living 
lid  ^uaior  on  the  rue  du  iKvyenn^,  he  was  savc^l  from 
icide  by  his  spinster  neighbor*  Lisbeth  I'ischer,  ^^ho  re- 
gtftnd  his  courage  and  determination,  and  aided  him  with  her 
fcsourcas,  Wenceslas  Steinbock  then  worked  aud  suc- 
ceetlc*!.  A  chance  that  brought  one  of  his  Wiirks  to  the  notice 
of  the  lliilot  d'Ervys  brought  him  into  connect  ion  with 
these  pcHvplc;  he  fcU  in  love  with  their  daughter,  and,  tlie 
love  l>eing  rrturncih  he  married  her.  Orders  then  came 
in  cjuick  succt^inn  to  Woncet^lafi,  living,  bs  he  did,  on  the 
me  Saint-Dominique-Saint^Germain,  near  the  Esplanatle 
dcs  Imalides,  not  far  from  the  marble  Ft  ores,  where  the 
government  had  allowed  him  a  studio.  His  scTvir(*8  were 
Bc»eiirt»d  for  the  work  of  the  monument  to  he  erect<ti  to  the 
Marshal  de  Montcornet.  Hut  Lisheih  Fischer's  vindictive 
hatfed,  as  well  as  his  own  weakn©^  of  cbara<*ler,  causcil  him 
to  faU  beneath  the  fatal  dominion  of  Valerie  Marneffe,  whf»se 
lover  he  U^came;  with  Stidnmnn,  Vignon,  and  Ma^ol,  he 
witnessed  that  woman's  second  marriage,  Stt^inboclc  re* 
tnrni^d  to  the*  conjugal  domicile  on  the  rue  I>>uis-le-tirand, 
tow  arils  t!ie  latter  part  of  Louis  Philippe's  retgn.  An  ex* 
hanHtni  artist,  he  confinetl  himself  to  th<*  barr^'n  role  of  critic; 
idle  reverie  replaced  power  of  conception*     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Sttuibciclc  (Omnt*^  Wenecslas),  wife  of  the  preceding; 
Ijorn  Hortense  llulot  d'Ervy  in  1S17;  daughter  of  Heetor 
Hulot  d'p>vy  and  Adeline  Fischer;  younger  slater  of  Vio- 
torin  Ilnlot.  Hranlifnh  and  occupying  a  brilliant  ptvittim 
m  M>cicty  tlmmgh  lier  par<Hit«,  but  laeklng  doHT\*,  she  made 
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choice  of  husband  for  herself.  Endowed  with  enduring 
pride  of  spirit,  Madame  Steinbock  could  with  difficulty  excuse 
Wenceslas  for  being  unfaithful,  and  pardoned  his  disloyalt}' 
only  after  a  long  while.  Her  trials  ended  with  the  last  years 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  her 
brother  Victorin,  coupled  with  the  results  of  the  wills  of  the 
Mar^chal  Hulot,  Lisbeth  Fischer,  and  Valerie  Crevel,  at 
last  brought  wealth  to  the  countess's  household,  who  lived 
successively  on  the  rue  Saint-Dominique-Saint-Germain,  the 
rue  Plumet,  and  the  rue  Ix)uis-le-Grand.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Steinbock  (Wenceslas),  only  son  of  the  preceding  couple, 
bom  when  hb  parents  were  living  together,  stayed  with  hk 
mother  after  their  separation.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Steingd,  an  Alsatian,  natural  son  of  General  Steingel, 
who  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  campaigns  during  the 
Republic;  was,  in  Bourgogne,  about  1823,  under  head-keeper 
Michaud,  one  of  the  three  keepers  of  Montcomet's  estates. 
[The  Gondreville  Myster}\    The  Peasantry.] 

Stevens  (Miss  Dinah),  born  in  1791,  daughter  of  an  English 
brewer,  ugly  enougli,  saving,  and  puritanical,  had  an  income 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs  and  expectations 
of  as  much  more  at  her  father's  death;  the  Marquise  de 
Vordac,  who  met  her  at  some  watering-place  in  1827,  spoke 
of  her  to  her  son  Marsay,  as  a  very  fine  match,  and  Marsay 
pretended  that  he  was  to  marry  the  heiress ;  which  he  probably 
did,  for  he  left  a  widow  that  erected  to  him,  at  Pere-Lachaise, 
a  superb  monument,  the  work  of  Stidmann.  [A  Marriage 
Settlement.     Cousin  Pons.] 

Stidmann,  a  celebrated  carver  and  sculptor  of  Paris  at 
the  times  of  the  Restoration  and  Louis  Philippe;  Wenceslas 
Steinbock's  teacher;  he  carved,  for  the  consideration  of  seven 
thousand  francs,  a  representation  of  a  fox-chase  on  the 
ruby-set  gold  handle  of  a  riding  whip  that  Ernest  de  la 
Bri^re  gave  to  Modeste  Mignon.  [Modeste  Mignon.]  At 
the  request  of  Fabien  de  Ronceret,  Stidmann  undertook  to 
decorate  an  apartment  for  him  on  the  rue  Blanche  [B^- 
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trix];  he  made  the  originals  of  a  chimiiey-piece  for  the  Hiilot 
d'Ervys;  was  among  the  guests  invited  by  MademoiseUe 
Brisetoiit  at  her  little  hoiise-%vaniiirjg  on  the  rue  Ch&uchat 
(183S);  the  sauie  >'ear  he  wm  present  at  the  celebration 
of  WenceslflJS  Stehibock's  niarriagu  with  Hortense  Hulot; 
knew  Dorlango-Sallenauve;  with  Vignon,  Steinbeck  and 
Massdh  he  was  a  witness  of  Val^Tic  Mameffe's  second  marriage 
t£p  Wlestin  Cnevel:  entertained  a  secret  love  for  Madaitie 
Steinboek  when  she  was  neglected  by  her  hmband  [The 
Member  for  Arcis.  Consin  Betty];  executed  the  work  of 
Charles  Keller's  and  Marsay's  monuments,  [Cousin  Pons.] 
In  1845  Stidmann  entered  the  Institute.  [The  Unconscious 
Humorists.  J 

Stopfer  (Monsieur  and  Madame)^  formerly  cxKipers  at 
Neuchitelp  in  1823;  were  proprietors  of  an  inn  at  Clepsau 
(canton  of  Lucerne),  near  the  lake,  to  which  Ilodolphe  came. 
The  same  village  sheltered  the  Gandolphinis,  di^iii^  under 
the  name  of  Lovelace,    (Albert  Savarus.] 

Sucy  (Gdn^ral  Baron  FhEippe  de),  bom  in  1789,  served 
under  the  Empire;  on  one  occa^n,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
B^rgeina,  he  tried  to  assure  the  safety  of  hi^  miBtieas^ 
Stephanie  de  Vandi^res,  a  general's  ^ife,  of  whom  he  after- 
wards lost  all  trace.  Seven  years  later,  however,  being  a 
colonel  and  an  officer  in  the  I^cgion  of  Honor,  while  hunting 
i^ith  his  friend,  the  Marquis  d'Albon,  near  the  Isle-Adam, 
Suey  found  Madame  de  Vandi^rcs  insane,  under  the  charge 
of  the  alienist  Fanjat,  and  he  undertook  to  restore  her  wa* 
son.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  arranged  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  parting  seen*.^  of  1812,  on  an  i^tato  of  his  at 
Saint-Germain.  The  mad-w^oman  recognized  him  indeed, 
but  she  died  immediately.  Having  gaine<l  the  pn>motion 
of  general,  Sucy  committed  suicide,  the  prey  of  incurable 
despair.    [Farewell] 

Suzatmep  real  given  name  of  Mad^ne  Th^ore  Gaillard. 

Suzannet  wbb,  with  the  AhW  'V'emaK  the  Camte  de  FontAine, 
and  M.  de  ChAtillon,  one  of  the  four  Vendean  chiefs  at  the 
time  of  the  uprising  in  the  West  in   1799.    [The  ChouaiisJ 
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Sozette,  during  the  first  years  of  Louis  XVIII.'s  reign, 
was  lady's-maid  to  Antoinette  de  Langeais,  in  Paris,  about 
tiie  time  that  the  duchess  was  receiving  attentions  from 
Montriveau.    [The  Thirteen.] 

Suzon  was  for  a  long  time  valet  de  chambre  for  Maxima 
de  Trailles.    [A  Man  of  Business.    The  Member  for  Arcis.  j 

Sylvie,  cook  for  Madame  Vauquer,  the  widow,  on  the  rue 
Neuve-SaintrGenevi^ve,  during  the  years  1819  and  1820, 
at  the  time  when  Jean-Joachim  Goriot,  Eugtoe  de  Rastignac, 
Jacques  Collin,  Horace  Bianchon,  the  Poireta,  Madame 
Couture,  and  Victorine  TaiUefer  boarded  there.  [Father 
Goriot.] 

T 

TabareaUy  bailiff  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  eighth 
ward  of  Paris  in  1844-1845.  He  was  on  good  terms  with 
Fraisier,  the  business  agent.  Madame  Cibot,  door-keeper, 
on  the  rue  de  Normandie,  retained  Tabareau  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  her  upon  Schmucke  for  the  payment  of  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  francs,  due  her  from 
the  German  musician  and  Pons,  for  board,  lodging,  taxes, 
etc.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Tabareau  (Mademoiselle),  only  child  of  Tabareau,  the 
bailiff;  a  large,  red-haired  consumptive;  was  heir,  through 
her  mother,  of  a  house  on  the  Place  Royale;  a  fact  which 
made  her  hand  sought  by  Fraisier,  the  business  agent 
[Cousin  Pons.] 

Taboureau,  formerly  a  day-laborer,  and  afterwards,  during 
the  Restoration,  a  grain-dealer  and  money-lender  in  the 
commmie  of  Is^re,  of  which  Doctor  Benassis  was  mayor. 
He  was  a  thin  man,  ver>'  wrinkled,  bent  almost  double, 
with  thin  lips,  and  a  hooked  chin  that  almost  made  connec- 
tion with  his  nose,  little  gray  eyes  spotted  with  black, 
and  as  sly  as  a  horse-trader.     [The  Country  Doctor.] 

TaiUefer  (Jean-Fr^d^ric),  bom  about  1779  at  Beauvais; 
by  means  of  a  crime,  in  1799,  he  laid  the  foimdations  of  his 
fortune,  which  was  considerable.     In  an  inn  near  Andemach, 
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Scaish  PruiiBiai  Jtan-Fr^^ric  Taillefer,  then  a  sxirgcon  hi  tlie 
jarmy,  killed  and  robbetl,  one  night,  a  rich  native  tradesman, 
[Monsieur  Walhcnier,  by  name;  however,  he  was  never  in- 
l^immoded  by  this  murder;  for  accusing  appc^arances  point rd 
Wo    his    friend^    colletiguo    and    fcJlow-cninitryman,    Prosper 
llfa^nani    who  was    executed.      Rctuniinji^   to   Paris^,  J-F* 
'  Taiilefcr  was  from  that  time  forth  a  wealthy  and  honnred 
pers*inag(*.     Ho  was  captain  of  the  first  company  of  grena- 
diers of  the  National  Cluard,  and  an  influenrial  banker;  n  * 
celved  much  attention  during  the  funeral  obsequies  of  J.- 
B.  d'Aldrigi^er;  made  successful  speculations  in  Nucingcn's 
tliird  venture.     lie  was  manied  twice,  and  was  bnitnl  in 
his  trcatnirnt  of  his  first  wife  (a  relative  of  Madame  Couture) 
who  lM*re  him  two  children,  Fn5d6rie*Michel  and  Victorine. 
He  was  owner  of  a  magnificent  mansion  on  the  rue  Joubert. 
In  Ix>uis  Philipfx^'s  reign  he  entertained  in    this   mansion 
with  one  of  the  must  brilliant  affairs  ever  kninvn,  ucconling 
to  the  account  of  the   gueeto   present,  among  whom  wen> 
Blonde,  Rastiijnac^  Valentin,  Cnrdot,  Aquilina  de  la  GardCp 
and  Euphrasio.    JL  Taillcfer  sufrere<i,  nevertheless,  morally 
and  physically ;  in  the  first  place  because  of  the  erinie  that 
he  had  previouBly  committed,  for  remorse  for  this  ^'      '       ^e 
over  him  every  fall^  that  Imng  the  time  of  its  p<':  .(j; 

in  the  second  j>lace,  because  of  gout  in  the  head,  aecordiiig 
to  Doctor  Bmuie^tn's  diagnneis.  Though  wc!l  eared  for 
by  hia  ecctjiKl  wife,  and  by  his  daughter  of  the  first  wife, 
Jean-Frt'd^ric  died  ef»me  time  after  a  sumptuous  feast  given 
»t  hia  house.  An  evetung  pa^^sed  in  the  aabn  of  a  banker^ 
fsther  of  Mademoiselle  Fanny,  hastened  TailJefer'fl  end; 
far  th^rte  he  was  obliged  to  liaten  to  Hermann's  atorj*  about 
the  unjust  martyrdom  oi  Magnan*  Hie  funeral  notice  r^ad 
us  fallows:  **You  are  invited  to  l>o  present  at  the  funeial 
•ervices  of  M.  Jeiin*FnSd^r4e  Taiilefcr,  of  the  finn  Taillcfer 
&  Company,  formerly  contnacior  for  supplies,  in  his  liie-time 
Knight  of  the  I/*gion  of  Honor  and  of  the  Golden  Spur, 
Captain  of  the  Mrat  0*rapany  of  Grenadiers  of  the  Second 
legion  of  the  National  rmanl  of  Pari*.  <li<'d  May  It^t,  at  his 
mansion,  rue  Joul>ert.     1i\e  services  will  be  conduct e<l  at— , 
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etc.     In    behalf    of /'    etc.    [The    Finn    of    NucingeiL 

Father  Goriot.     The  Magic  Skin.    The  Red  Inn.] 

Taiilefer  (Madame),  first  \^Tfe  of  the  preceding,  and  mod)^ 
of  Fr^d^ric-Michel  and  Victorine  Taiilefer.  As  the  result 
of  the  harsh  treatment  by  her  husband,  who  imjustly  sus- 
pected her  of  being  unfaithful,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
presumably  at  quite  an  early  age.    [Father  Goriot.] 

Taiilefer  (Madame),  second  wife  of  Jean-Fr6d€ric  Taiilefer, 
who  married  her  as  a  speculation,  but  even  then  made  her 
happy.    She  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  him.    [The  Red  Inn.] 

Taiilefer  (Fr6d6ric-Michel),  son  of  Jean-Fr^^ric  Taiilefer 
by  his  first  wife,  did  not  even  tr}'  to  protect  his  sister,  Vic- 
torine, from  her  father's  unjust  persecutions.  Designated 
heir  of  the  whole  of  his  father's  great  fortune,  he  was  killed, 
in  1819,  near  Clignancourt,  by  a  dexterous  and  unerring 
stroke,  in  a  duel  with  Colonel  Franchessini,  the  duel  being 
instigated  by  Jacques  Collin,  in  the  interest  of  Eug&ne  de 
Rastignac,  though  the  latter  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
[Father  Goriot.] 

Taiilefer  (Victorine),  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter 
of  Jean-Fr^d^ric  Taiilefer  by  his  first  wife;  a  distant  cousin 
of  Madame  Couture;  her  mother  having  died  in  1819,  she 
wrongfully  passed  in  her  father's  opinion  for  ''the  child  of 
adulterous  connections" ;  was  turned  away  from  her  father's 
house,  and  sought  protection  with  her  kinswoman,  Madame 
Couture,  the  widow  of  Couture  the  ordainer,  on  the  rue  Neuve- 
Sainte-Genevi^ve,  in  Madame  Vauquer's  boarding-house; 
there  she  fell  in  love  with  Eugene  de  Rastignac;  by  the  death 
of  her  brother  she  became  heir  to  all  the  property  of 
her  father,  Jean-Fr6d(5ric  Taiilefer,  whose  death-bed  she  com- 
forted in  ever}*  way  possible.  Victorine  Taiilefer  probably 
remained  single.     [Father  Goriot.    The  Red  Inn.] 

Talleyrand-P^rigord  (Charles-Maurice  de).  Prince  de  B^nd- 
vent,  Bishop  of  Autun,  ambassador  and  minister,  bom  in 
Paris,  in  1754,  died  in  1838,  at  his  home  on  the  rue  Saint- 
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FlorentiiK*  Taile>Tand  gave  attention  to  the  insurreeliuiial 
Btir  that  arose  in  Bret  ague,  under  the  directinn  of  the  MaJtfiib 
de  Moctauraii,  about  1799.  [The  Chouaiis,]  The  following 
year  (Jime,  1800),  oa  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  M. 
d©  TaUe>Tand  eonferred  with  Malin  de  (jondre\il!e,  I'ouch<^, 
Ckmot,  and  Si<^y^,  about  the  |3olitieal  situation.  In  W^ 
he  received  M*  de  ChargelHJoiifi  M.  d*Hautc^errc  the  eldefi 
and  the  Abb^  Goujet,  who  cmiie  to  urge  him  to  have  the 
names  of  Robert  and  Adrieti  irH-uteserre  axul  Paul-Marie 
and  Maric-PauI  de  Simeuwe  cra/^d  from  the  ]ki  of  emigrants; 
Bome  time  affei'wardf^,  when  tht^e  latter  were  cundeinned, 
despite  tlieir  inni>eence,  m  guilty  of  the  abduction  and  de- 
tention of  Senator  Malin,  he  made  ever\*  effort  to  seeure 
their  pardon,  at  the  earnest  instanre  of  Maltm  Bonlin,  as 
vrell  as  the  Marquis  de  Chargelxieuf.  At  the  hour  itf  the 
execution  of  the  Due  trrjifi:hien,  which  he  had  perhajis  ad* 
vised,  he  was  found  with  Madame  de  Luynee  in  time  to  give 
hei*  the  news  of  it,  at  the  exact  moment  of  its^  happening. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  \\m  ver)'  fond  of  AnioineUe  de  Langeais, 
A  frequent  visitor  of  the  Chaulieus,  he  wm  even  more  in- 
timate with  their  near  relative,  the  elderly  IMncessc  de 
Vaur^mont,  Mho  made  him  executor  of  her  will,  pThe  Con- 
dreviUe  Mysterv.  The  Tirirtecn,  letters  of  T%*o  Brides.] 
Fritot,  in  selling  his  famous  ♦'S^'^iim"  shawl  to  Miistress  Noswell, 
made  aseof  a  cunning  that  cerlaiidy  would  not  have  decei%*ed 
the  illustrious  diplomat;  one  day,  huleed,  on  noticing  the 
haeitattim  of  a  faKhionahle  lady  as  bctweejt  two  bracelets, 
Talleyrand  ai^knl  the  <vpiiiion  of  the  clerk  who  wii«  si  lie 

jeweir}',  and  aihiscHi  the  purehase  of  the  one  rejeti'  he 

latUT.    [(laudisisart  11.] 

Tarlawskiy  a  Pole;  colonel  in  the  Imperial  fiuanl ;  ordnance 
officer  under  Nafjoleon  Bonaparte;  friend  of  PoniatoM-^ki ; 
made  a  match  t>etwecn  his  daughter  and  Ik>urlac.  [llie 
Seamy  Sitle  of  History.] 

TasdieroEi,  horn  alK>\it  1799;  a  very  upright  fanner,  in  a 
small  waVt  in  the  nnirket  town  of  Mont^gnae,  nine  leagtieai 

^Aimmndtt  I.  ( i»f  ul  Biasuk  ■»««  ■t^yctt  wt  Uib  hmtm,  nlitob  i«  nam  o«ni«(i sad 
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distant  from  Limoges;  left  his  village  in  August,  1829,  im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  hi^  son,  Jean-Fraiigois. 
With  his  wife,  parents,  children  and  grandchildren,  he  sailed 
for  America,  where  he  prospered  and  founded  the  town  of 
Tascheronville  m  the  State  of  Ohio.    [The  Coimtr}-  Parson.] 

Tascheron  (Jean-Frangois),  one  of  the  sons  of  the  preceding, 
bom  about  1805,  a  porcelahi  maker,  working  successively 
with  Messieurs  Graslin  and  Philippart;  at  the  end  of  Charl^ 
X.'s  reign,  he  committed  a  triple  crime  which,  owing  ^o  his 
excellent  character  and  antecedents,  seemed  for  a  long  time 
inexplicable.  Jean-Frangois  Tascheron  fell  in  love  \nth 
the  wife  of  his  first  employer,  Pierre  Graslin,  and*  she  re- 
ciprocated the  passion;  to  prepare  a  way  for  them  to  escape 
together,  he  w^ent  one  night  to  the  house  of  Pingret,  a  rich 
and  miserly  husbandman  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Etienne, 
robbed  him  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  thinking  to  assure 
his  safety,  murdered  the  old  man  and  his  servant,  Jeanne 
Halassis.  Being  arrested,  despite  his  precautions,  Jean- 
Francois  Tascheron  made  especial  effort  not  to  compromise 
Madame  Graslin.  Condemned  to  death,  he  refused  to  con- 
fess, and  was  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  Pascal,  the  chaplain, 
yielding  somewhat,  however,  to  his  other  visitors,  the  Abbe 
Bonnet,  his  mother,  and  his  sister  Denise;  as  a  result  of  their 
influence  he  restored  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hundred 
thousand  francs  stolen.  He  was  executed  at  Limoges,  in 
August,  1829.  He  was  the  natural  father  of  Francois  Graslin. 
[The  Country  Parson.] 

Tascheron  (Louis-Marie),  a  brother  of  the  preceding; 
with  Denise  Tascheron  (afterwards  Denise  Gerard)  he  ful- 
filled a  double  mission :  he  destroyed  the  traces  of  the  crime 
of  Jean-Frangois,  that  might  betray  Madame  Graslin,  and 
restored  the  rest  of  the  stolen  money  to  Pingret's  heirs, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Vanneaulx.     [The  Countr}'  Parson.] 

Tascheron  (Denise),  a  sister  of  the  preceding.  (See 
Gerard,  Madame  Gr^goire.) 

Taupin,   curd   of  Soulanges   (Bouigogne),   cousin  of  the 
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fiiuiil\    mill    Sarcus-Taupin,    the   mUJer,    He    was 

A  man  of  ready  wit,  of  happy  disposition,  and  on  good  terms 

with  all  las  (mrisiiiuni're.     [The  rcasantr^'J 

Ternnmck  (lie),  Due  de  Casa-ii4al,  which  nanie  8ee, 

Terrasse  and  Duclos^  ke<?pers  of  records  at  the  Palais,  in 
IS22;  ciii)8nltt'd  at    that   time  with  Buccees  by  Codeschal. 

[A  Start  in  I.lfeJ 

Iliilussonf  a  hanker,  one  of  whose  clerks  was  Lemprun 
liefnrc  lie  enttred  the  Banque  de  lTane<?  m  mcssKenger.    [The 

Middle  Cla*^^^.] 

Thlrteci  laijy  Vnmid  in  Mailame  de  Nucingen  during  the 
Hc^t* oration  and  Ihc  reign  of  lx)uis  Philippe.  [Father  Goriot. 
A  I  daughter  of  Kve] 

Th^rtee,  latly  Vmaid  tci  Madame  Xavier  Itabourdin,  on  the 
rue  I>uphot,  Paritt,  in  1824,    [The  rinvernment  Clerk**.] 

Thirfese,  tadyVmaid  to  Madame  de  RDchfido  in  the  latter 
part  of  Cliarles  X/s  reign »  and  during  the  reign  of  I-ouis 
PhilipiM\    [Beatrix.] 

TMrl&e   (lister),    the  name   under   which   Antobctte  de 

I^iM^oaii?;  died,  after  hho  had  taken  the  veil,  and  retired  to 
the  nunent  of  haiT-f*rtile<l  t'armelittt*  on  an  iKlruul  InOdnging 
to  Spain ^  probably  the  island  of  t^n.     [The  Thirteen,! 

ThiboQ  (Bamn),  chief  of  the  Crmiptoir  d'F^eom]>te,  in 
1818,  had  been  a  colleague  of  C^r  Birnjtcau^  tho  perfumer. 
[C^^r  BintJteiiu.] 

Thirioo,  usher  to  the  chiset  of  King  Imiis  XVIII,,  vrm  on 
tenns  of  intiniary  with  the  Hagons,  and  \\m  invitinl  to  Ci^^nr 
Birottcau's  famotm  ball  on  December  17,  1818,  together  with 
Km  irife  and  his  ilanghler  Am^lie,  one  of  Servin'a  pnpilfc 
who  niarriinl  Cannisnt  dc  Marville*  [The  Aeridetta.  t V?<ar 
Birotteaud  The  emolurnentM  of  his  poaition,  i*btain<Hl  by 
tlie  pfttn»nage  that  his  »eal  dc^r\e<lly  acquired,  enabh^'i 
him  to  lay  by  a  |^>n-''-^'^^  !/»  ^uni,  which  tite  CainuBcit  do 
Mar\i!Iet*  inheriliHl      |  .  .^  n(  a  Countr>*  Towti] 

Thomas  wa^  nwi>er  oi  a  laiige  !ni«?^e  in  Bretagne,  that  Marlt* 
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de  Vemeuil  (Madame  Alphonse  de  Montauran)  bought  for 
Francine  de  Cottin,  her  lady  Vmaid,  and  a  niece  of  Thomas. 
[The  Chouans.] 

Thomas  (Madame)  was  a  milliner  in  Paris  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X. ;  it  was  to  her  establish- 
ment that  Fr^d^ric  de  Nucingen,  after  being  driven  to  the 
.  famous  pastrj'  shop  of  Madame  Domas,  an  error  arising  from 
his  Alsatian  pronunciation,  betook  himself  in  quest  of  a 
black  satin  cape,  lined  with  pink,  for  Esther  van  Gobeeck. 
[Scenes  from  a  Ck)urtesan's  Life.] 

Thomire  contributed  to  the  material  splendors  of  the 
famous  entertainment  given  by  Fr^^ric  Taillefer,  about 
1831,  at  his  mansion  on  the  rue  Joubert,  Paris.  [The  Magic 
Skin.] 

Thorec,  an  anagram  of  Hector,  and  one  of  the  names 
successively  assumed  by  Baron  Hector  Hulot  d'EJrvy,  after 
deserting  his  conjugal  roof.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Thorein,  a  carpenter,  was  employed  in  making  changes 
in  C^sar  Birotteau's  apartments  some  days  before  the  famous 
ball  given  by  the  perfumer  on  December  17,  1818.  [Cdsar 
Birotteau.] 

Thoul,  anagram  of  the  word  Hulot,  and  one  of  the 
names  successively  assumed  by  Baron  Hector  Hulot  d'Ervy, 
after  his  desertion  of  the  conjugal  roof.     [Cousin  Betty.] 

Thouvenin,  famous  in  his  work,  but  an  unreUable  trades- 
man, was  employed,  in  1818,  by  Madame  Anselme  Popinot 
(then  Mademoiselle  Birotteau)  to  rebind  for  her  father,  the 
perfumer,  the  works  of  various  authors.  [C^sar  Birotteau.] 
Thouvenin,  as  an  artist,  was  in  love  with  his  own  works — 
like  Servais,  the  favorite  gilder  of  EUe  Magus.  [Cousin 
Pons.] 

Thuillier  was  first  door-keeper  of  the  minister  of  finance 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  centur\';  by  furnishing 
meals  to  the  clerks  he  realized  from  his  position  a  regular 
annual  income  of  almost  four  thousand  francs;  being  married 
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and  the  father  of  two  children,  Marie-Jeanne* Brigitte  and 
Loul&J^rome,  he  retired  from  active  duties  about  1806, 
ftiidi  losing  his  wife  in  1810,  himself  diet!  in  1814.  He  was 
commonly  ealled  *' Stout  Father  Thuillier.**  [The  Govern* 
ment  Clerks.    The  Middle  Classes.] 

Timber  (Marie-Jeaone-Brigitte),  daughter  of  the  pre- 
eeding,  bom  in  1787,  of  indefiencJent  disposition  and  of 
obstinate  will,  chose  the  single  state  tf>  Ijeennie,  as  it  were, 
the  ambitious  mother  of  Ixjufe-J<?r6me,  a  brother  younger 
than  hcrwelf  by  four  years*  She  began  life  by  making  coin- 
bags  at  the  Bank  of  France,  then  engaged  in  money-lending; 
took  even,'  advantage  of  her  debtors,  among  others  Fleuiy^ 
her  father's  colleague  at  the  Trcasur}%  Being  now  rich, 
she  met  the  Lcmpruns  and  the  Calards;  took  upon  herself 
the  management  of  the  small  fortimc  of  their  heir,  C^'k^e 
Lemprum,  whom  she  had  selected  sjiecially  to  be  the  mife 
of  her  brother;  after  their  marriage  she  lived  with  her 
brother's  family;  was  al^  one  of  ^faiiemoiselle  Cnlleville's 
god-mothers.  On  the  rue  Saint-Dominiquc-^rEnfer,  and 
on  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  she  showed  herself  many  times 
to  l>e  the  friend  of  Th^odosc  dela  Pe^Tade,  who  vainly  s*>ught 
the  hand  of  the  future  Madame  Phellion.  [The  Govemmetit 
Clerks,     Tho  Middle  Claires] 

ThuilUer  {Ix>uis*Jer6me)^  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  ill  1791.  Thanks  to  \m  father's  ]x»Hiiioii,  ho  entered 
the  De[mrtmcnt  of  Finance  as  clerk  at  an  early  ag^,  Louia- 
J^rt^me  Thuillier,  being  exempted  from  militan^  service 
on  account  i»f  weak  eyes,  manied  C^J4^te  Lntiprnir,  (Sahmrs 
wealthy  granddaughter,  alxmt  1814.  Ten  years  la^cr  he 
had  reaehecl  the  advancement  of  rcijorting  clerk,  in  Xavici 
Rabourdin's  ofTice,  llamet  de  la  Billardi4^re*s  dt%iHicin. 
His  pleasing  exterior  gave  him  a  kpHc's  of  sucieii^es  iJi  love 
afF&iiB,  that  was  continued  after  his  marriage,  hut  cut  i^hnrt 
by  the  R<«toration,  bringing  Imck,  m  it  did,  with  peare, 
the  gallants  rscajjed  from  the  battlefield.  Among  his  amf»r- 
ous  conqucfits  may  \}t  ciounted  Mn*lame  Ila^ie  t'nUeviile* 
wife  of  his  intimate  friend  and  colleague  at  the  Treaaur^, 
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of  their  relations  was  bom  Celeste  Colleville — ^Madame  F^lix 
Fheliion.  Having  been  deputy-chief  for  two  years  (since 
January  5,  1828),  he  left  the  .Treasury  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  him  the  office  lost  an  expert 
in  equivocal  jests.  Having  left  the  department,  ThuilUer 
turned  his  energies  in  another  direction.  Marie-Jeanne- 
Brigitte,  his  elder  sister,  turning  him  to  the  intricacies  of 
real  estate,  made  him  leave  their  lodging-place  on  the  rue 
d'Argenteuil,  to  purchase  a  house  on  the  rue  Saint- 
Dominique-d'Enfer,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
President  Lecamus  and  to  Petitot,  the  artist.  Thuillier's 
conceit  and  vanity,  now  that  he  had  become  a  well-kno^Ti 
and  important  citizen,  were  greatly  flattered  when  Th^odose 
de  la  Peyrade  hired  apartments  from  him.  M.  Thuillier  was 
manager  of  the  "Echo  de  la  Bi6vre,"  signed  a  certain  pam- 
phlet on  political  economy,  was  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  purchased  a  second  house,  in  1840,  on  the  Phice 
de  la  Madeleine,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  J.-J.  Popinot  as 
member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Seine.  [The 
Government  Clerks.    The  Middle  Classes.] 

Thuillier  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom  Celeste 
Lemprun,  in  1794;  only  daughter  of  the  oldest  messenger 
in  the  Bank  of  France,  and,  on  her  mother's  side,  grand- 
daughter of  Galard,  a  well-to-do  truck-gardener  of  Auteuil; 
a  transparent  blonde,  slender,  sweet-tempered,  religious, 
and  barren.  In  her  married  life,  Madame  Thuillier  was 
swayed  beneath  the  despotism  of  her  sister-in-law,  Marie- 
Jeanne-Brigitte,  but  derived  some  consolation  from  the 
affection  of  Celeste  Colleville,  and,  about  1841,  contributed, 
as  far  as  her  influence  permitted,  to  the  marriage  of  this  her 
god-daughter.     [The  Middle  Cla^^es.] 

Tiennette,  bom  in  1769,  a  Breton  who  wore  her  native  cos- 
tume, was,  in  1829,  the  devoted  servant  of  Madame  de  Por- 
tendudre  the  elder,  on  the  rue  des  Bourgeois  (now  Bezout), 
Nemours.     [Ursule  Mirouet.] 

Tillet  (Ferdinand  (lu\  had  legally  a  right  only  to  the  first 
part  of  his  name,  which  was  given  him  on  the  morning  of 
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unt-Ferdioand's  day  by  the  ciiratc  of  the  chur<?h  of  Till«t| 

|a  town  neai-  Andelys  (Euro).     Ferdinand  waB  the  f^tm  of  an 

l-tinknown   great   nobleman    and    a    poor   cuuntr}  woman   of 

[Nonnandie,  who  was  delivei-ed  of  her  mn  one  night  in  the 

Citrate's  garden,  and  then  clrowned  herself.     The  priest  took 

liik  the  new  boni  son  of  the  bet  ray  e<1  mother  and  took  care  of 

I  him.     Ilia  prott^etor  1x*ing:  deatl,  Ferdinand  resolved  to  make 

[his  own  way  in  the  wx>rkl,  took  tlie  name  of  his  village,  was 

raret  commerciEl   traxTler,  and,  in   ISH,  he  became  head 

rclerk  in   Eimtteaii's   |)erfumer>^   estahlkhment  rm   the  rue 

{Saint-IIonori^,    Paris.     While   there   he   tried^    but   without 

Imici^e^p  to  win  Const  an  re  BirotteaUi  hi»  patron's  \\ife,  and 

Ifftole  three  thousand  francs  from  the  cash  drawer.    They 

LdiscovcTied  the  theft  and  forga%e  the  offender,  but  in  such  a 

li^ay  that  Du  Tillet  himself  wafi  offended.     He  left  the  busi- 

and  ftiirlerl  a  bank;  being  iHe  Iciver  of  Madame  Roguinj 

Ithe  notar>'*s  wife,  he  became  involved  in  the  business  schen^ 

lltnown  as  "  the  lands  of  the  Madeleine/'  the  original  cause  of 

[Birotteau'B  failure  and  of  his  owti   fortune   (1818).    Fer- 

linand  du  Tillet,  now  a  lynx  of  almost  equal  prominenee 

rith  Nucingtm,  \\ith  whom  he  was  on  ver\^  intimate  tentifli 

Bing   loved   by    Mademoiselle    Malvtna    d'Aldrigger,   being 

[lfM»ke<l  up  to  by  the  Kellers  also,  and  being  further  the  patTOn 

I  of  Tiphaine^  the  Pro \ins  Rf>yalist,  was  able  to  crush  Birotteau, 

[and  triumphed  over  him,  even  on  Tleeemlier  17,  1818,  the 

^rveninp  of  the  famcnrs  ball  piven   by  the  perfumer ;  Jules 

l>et<maretfi,  Benjamin  de  la  Billardi^re,  and  he  were  the  only 

perfect  tyfx^s  piesent  of  worldly  pn^priety  and  distinction* 

fc^ftar    Birotteau,     The    Firm    of    Nucingen.     ITie    Middle 

Classes.     A    Barhelor's    F^tablishment.      Pierrette,]     Onee 

started,  M.  du  Tillet  seldom  left  the  Chaiis<=/e  d'Antin,  the 

finaneia]  quarter  of  Paris,  *luring  the  Ki^toration  and  thft 

reign   of    Lonm   Philippe,     It    was    there   that   he   received 

Btmtteau,  imploring  ml,  ant]  gave  him  a  letter  **f  reeom- 

mendation  for  Nucingen,  the  result  of  which  was  quite  dif- 

frn*Tit  fmm  what  the  tmforhinate  inerehant  had  antieipftted. 

Indeed,  it  was  agrctHl  tietween  the  two  business  men.  if  the 

t's  in  the  letter  in  question  were  not  dotted,  to  give  a  ncgntive 
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answer;  by  this  intentional  omission,  Du  Tillet  mined  the 
unfortunate  Birotteau.  He  had  his  bank  on  the  rue  Joubert 
when  Rodolphe  Castanier,  the  dishonest  cashier,  robbed 
Nucingen.  *  [Mehnoth  Reconciled.]  Ferdinand  du  Tillet  was 
now  a  consequential  personage,  when  Lucien  de  Rubempr£ 
was  making  his  start  in  Paris  (1821).  [A  Distinguished  IVo- 
vincial  at  Paris.]  Ten  years  later  he  married  the  last  daughter 
of  the  Comte  de  Granville,  a  peer  of  France,  and  "  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  of  the  French  magistracy."  He 
occupied  one  of  the  elegant  mansions  on  the  rue  Neuve-des- 
Mathurins,  now  rue  des  Mathurins;  for  a  long  time  he  kept 
Madame  Roguin  as  his  mistress;  was  often  seen,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honor^,  with  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  being  found 
there  on  the  day  that  Diane  de  Cadignan  was  slandered 
in  the  presence  of  Daniel  d'Arthez,  who  was  very  much  in 
love  with  her.  With  Massol  and  Raoul  Nathan  he  founded 
a  prominent  newspaper,  which  he  used  for  his  financial  in- 
terests. He  did  not  hesitate  to  get  rid  of  Nathan,  who  was 
loaded  dowTi  with  debts;  but  he  found  Nathan  before  him 
once  more,  however,  as  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, to  succeed  Nucingen,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  of 
France;  this  time,  also,  he  triiunphed  over  his  rival,  and  was 
elected.  [The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.  A  Daughter  of  Eve.] 
M.  du  Tillet  was  no  more  sparing  of  Maxime  de  Trailles, 
but  harassed  him  pitilessly,  when  the  count  was  sent  into 
Champagne  as  electoral  agent  of  the  government.  [The 
Member  for  Arcis.]  He  was  present  at  the  f^te  given  by 
Jos^pha  Mirah,  by  way  of  a  house-warming,  in  her  mansion 
on  the  rue  de  la  Ville-rEv6quc ;  C^lestin  Crevel  and  Valerie 
MarnefTe  invited  him  to  their  wedding.  [Cousin  Betty.] 
At  the  end  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  being  a  deputy,  with 
his  seat  in  the  Left  Centre,  Ferdinand  du  Tillet  kept  in  the 
most  magnificent  style  Seraphine  Sinet,  the  Opi^ra  girl, 
more  familiarly  called  Carabine.  [The  Unconscious  Hu- 
morists.] There  is  a  biography  of  Ferdinand  du  Tillet, 
elaborated  by  the  brilliant  pen  of  Jules  Claretie,  in 
'^Le  Temps"  of  September  5,  1884,  under  title  of  '*Life  in 
Paris.'' 
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TUlet  (Ikladamo  Ferdinand  du),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bum 
Marie-Eug^uie  de  ClranvUle  in  1814,  on  of  the  four  children 
of  the  Comte  and  Comiessn;  de  Granville,  and  younger  si&ler 
of  Madame  F^tx  de  Vandenesse;  a  blonde  like  her  molhcr; 
in  her  raarriage,  which  took  plaee  in  1831,  was  a  renewal 
of  the  griefs  that  had  sobered  the  years  of  her  youth.  Eug^-nie 
du  TUIet's  natural  playfulness  of  spirit  could  find  vent  oidy 
with  her  eldest  sister,  Ang^liqu^Maric^  and  their  hamiony 
teacher,  W.  Schmucke,  in  whose  comimny  the  two  eLnteri 
foi^gol  their  father's  neglect  and  the  convent-like  rigid  ncss 
of  a  devotee's  home.  Poor  in  the  midst  of  wefdth,  deserted 
by  her  husband,  and  bent  beneath  an  inflerible  yoke,  Madame 
du  TUlet  could  lend  but  too  little  aid  to  her  sbter— then 
Madame  de  Vandenesse — in  the  ttx^uble  caused  by  a  passion 
she  had  conceived  for  Raoul  Nathan,  Hoi^ever,  she  sup- 
plied her  with  two  powerful  allies — Delphine  de  Nucingcn 
and  W.  Schmucke-  As  a  result  of  her  marriage  Madame 
du  TiUet  had  two  children.     [A  Daughter  of  E\eJ 

tl3it6ikC|  known  for  his  part  in  the  Quiberon  ^air,  had 
among  his  confederates  Jac(]ue»  Horeau,  who  wns  executed 
in  I  SOU  with  the  Chauffeurs  of  Onio.  [The  Seamy  Side  of 
liisior)  1 

Tintl  (Clarina),  bom  in  Sicily  al>out  1803;  was  tnaid  in  an 
inn,  when  her  glorious  voice  came  under  the  notice  of  a  great 
nobleman,  her  fellow-ct>untr\'nuin,  the  Duket'ataneo,  who  liad 
her  isduca»cfL  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  made  her  d^bui 
with  brilliant  ^uccei^a  at  several  Italian  t!jeatn>^.  In  1820, 
she  waa  "prima  donna  assoluta"'  of  the  1  en  ice  thcntm» 
Venice*  Being  loved  bj'  Genoveie,  the  famous  tenor,  Tlnti 
was  usually  engaged  with  him.  Of  a  passlonale  natun?, 
beautiful  and  capricious,  Clarina  Ijccame  enainorc<l  of  !*rinc© 
Emilto  thi  Van'siv  at  that  lime  the  i  '  the  Puchesst 

Cataneo,  and  i>et*ame,  for  a  while,  t)  r  >  >s  of  that  de- 

scendant of  the  Memmis:  the  niinc<l  palace  of  \'arcsc,  which 
Cataneo  hired  for  Tinti,  was  the  scene  of  these  ephemeral 
nclationsi-  [Mai«<in)iilH  Ihmi]  In  the  winter  of  1823*1824, 
fli  the  home  of  Frinco  Gandolphinij  in  (kneva,  with  Genove^, 
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Princesse  Gandolphini,  and  an  exiled  Italian  prince,  she  sang 
the  famous  quartette,  *'Mi  manca  la  voce/'    [Albert  Savarus.] 

Tiphaine,  of  Provins,  brother  of  Madame  Gu^n^e-Galardon, 
rich  in  his  own  right,  and  expecting  something  more  by  way 
of  inheritance  from  his  father,  adopted  the  legal  profession; 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Chevrel,  a  prominent  banker 
of  Paris;  had  children  by  his  marriage;  presided  over  the 
court  of  his  native  town  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  X.'s 
reign.  At  that  time  an  ardent  Royalist,  and  resting  secure 
under  the  patronage  of  the  well-known  financiers,  Ferdinand 
du  Tillet  and  Fr6d^ric  de  Nucingen,  M.  Tiphaine  contended 
against  Gouraud,  Vinet,  and  Rogron,  the  local  representatives 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  for  a  considerable  time  upheld  the 
cause  of  Mademoiselle  Pierrette  Lorrain,  their  victim.  Ti- 
phaine, however,  suited  himself  to  the  cirumstances,  and 
came  over  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  "  revolutionist,"  under  whose 
reign  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
he  was  "one  of  the  most  esteemed  orators  of  the  Centre"; 
secured  his  appointment  to  the  judgeship  of  the  court  of 
first  instance  of  the  Seine,  and  still  later  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  court.     [Pierrette.] 

Tiphaine  (Madame),  wife  of  the  jneceding,  born  Mathilde- 
Melanie  Roguin,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  nineteenth  centiu^*; 
the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  notary  of  Paris,  noted  for 
his  fraudulent  failure  in  1819;  on  her  mother's  side,  grand- 
daughter of  Chevrel,  the  banker,  and  also  distant  cousin 
of  the  Guillaumes,  and  the  families  of  Lebas  and  Soni- 
merv'ieux.  Before  her  marriage  she  was  a  freqeunt  visitor 
at  the  studio  of  Scrvin,  the  artist ;  she  was  there  "  the  malicious 
oracle''  of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  with  Laure,  took  sides 
with  Ciinevra  di  Piombo  against  Anielie  Thirion,  leader  of 
the  aristocratic  group.  [The  Vendetta.]  Clever,  pretty, 
coquettish,  correct,  and  a  real  Parisian,  and  protected  by 
Madame  Roguin's  lover,  Ferdinand  du  Tillet,  Alathilde- 
M^lanie  Tiphaine  reigned  .supicnie  in  Provins,  in  the  midst 
of  the  (iuon(5c  family,  reproscMiKMJ  by  Mesdames  Galardon, 
I>essourd,   Marlener,   and  Aiifl'ray;  took  in,  or,   rather,   de- 
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fended    Picnetlu    I^rrain;   and    overu helmed    tht*    Rftgron 
naXon  with  her  spirit  of  raiUerj.    [Pierrette.J 

Tissot  (Picn-e-Fraii^ils),  born  March  10,  1768,  at  Ver- 
8aill<?s,  died  April  7,  1854:  geaeral  secretan^  of  the  Mainlen- 
atice  0>mniission  in  17D3,  successor  t«  Jacques  Delille  in  the 
ehair  of  Latin  }>t>elry  in  the  College  de  France;  a  member 
of  thfj  Aeademy  in  ISJi^i,  and  the  author  of  many  literary 
and  historieaj  works ;  under  the  Rn^iorat  ion  he  was  mamiiring 
wiitor  of  the  "^Pilote/*  a  radical  sheet  that  published  a  speeial 
edition  of  the  daily  news  for  the  provinces,  a  few  hours  after 
th©  morainj?  papcrrs.  Horace  Bianehcm,  the  house-surgeon, 
them  leanK^l  of  the  death  of  FrOd^'ric*Mithel  Taillefer,  who 
had  bi-rri  killed  in  a  fluel  %vith  Franche^^sini.  [latlior  (ioriotj 
In  the  reign  *»f  l^uiis  Philipjie»  when  Charles- Kdouai'd  Ritsti- 
coll  de  la  Palf<^rine's  burning  activity  vainly  sought  an 
upward  titrii,  Tij^>t,  from  the  prf>feKSor's  chair,  pleaded  the 
c^nne  of  the  rights  and  aBpirations  of  youth  that  had  lieen 
ign<»re*l  and  rleftpised  by  the  pcmer  stirrendered  into  the  bands 
of  KujDerannuatcd  moesbacks.    [A  Prince  of  Bohemia.] 

Tito,  a  young  and  handsome  Italian,  in  1823^  bmught 
*Ma  libcrta  e  denaro"  to  the  Prince  and  Priueefiaijaiidolphini, 
who  were  at  that  tirtie  imjjoverijjihe*!  outlaws,  living  in  con- 
cealment at  CJeii^au  (canton  of  Lucerne)  under  the  Englisb 
nanie  of  liovelace — ''L* Ambit leux  par  Amour/'  [Albert 
Savaru»J 

Toby,  bom  in  Ireland  al:K>ut  1807;  also  called  Joby,  and 
Paddy;  durine  tlic  liestoration,  Ik-audenortfs  "tiger"  on 
the  Quai  M  ■  ,  Paris;  a  wonder  of  precocity  in  vice; 

ftC<|uireii  a  ^^  it^brity  in  exercise  of  hii*  duticis^  a  celebrity 

that  waa  even  reflected  on   Madame  d*Aklrigger  s  future 
son-in-law,    [llie  Firm  of  Nucingeji.]     Duriiig   Ijcmis  Phil- 
ippe's reign,  Toby  was  a  sen  ant  in  the  household  of  the  Due 
de    Maufrigneujse    on    the    rue    Miromesnil*    [The 
of  a  Prineesf^.] 

Tonnilet  (Maltn*),  a  not^r\%  and  son-in-law  of  M*  Gravior 
vi  Ittife«  whoie  intimate  friend  w  aa  Beoaa^iB,  and  who  waa 
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one  of  the  co-workers  of  that  beneficent  physician.  Ton- 
nelet  was  thin  and  pale,  and  of  medium  height;  he  gena^y 
dressed  in  black,  and  wore  spectacles.    [The  Country  Doctor.] 

Tonsard  (M6re),  a  peasant  woman  of  Bouigogne,  bom  in 
1745,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Montcomet, 
the  owner  of  Aigues,  and  of  his  head-keeper,  Justin  Michaud. 
She  had  killed  the  keeper's  favorite  hound  and  she  encroached 
upon  the  forest  trees,  so  as  to  kill  them  and  take  the  dead 
wobd  off.  A  reward  of  a  thousand  francs  having  been  offered 
to  the  person  who  should  discover  the  perpetrator  of  these 
wrongs.  Mire  Tonsard  had  herself  denounced  by  her  grand- 
daughter, Marie  Tonsard,  in  order  to  secure  this  sum  of 
money  to  her  family,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,  though  she  probably  did  not  serve  her  term. 
Mire  Bonn^bault  committed  the  same  offences  as  Mire 
Tonsard;  they  had  had  a  quarrel,  each  wishing  to  profit  by  the 
advantages  of  a  denunciation,  and  had  ended  by  refaring 
the  matter  to  the  casting  of  lots,  which  resulted  in  favor  of 
Mire  Tonsard.    [The  Peasantry.] 

Tonsard  (Francois),  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about 
1773,  was  a  countr}'  laborer,  skilled  more  or  less  in  everj'thing; 
he  }X)ssesseil  a  hereditar}^  talent,  attested,  moreover,  by 
his  name,  for  trimming  trees,  and  various  kinds  of  hedges. 
Lazy  and  crafty,  Frangois  Tonsard  secured  from  Sophie 
Lagiierre,  Montconiet's  predecessor  at  Aigues,  an  acre  of 
land,  on  which  he  built,  in  1795,  the  \sine-shop  known  as 
the  Grand-I-Vert.  He  was  saved  from  conscription  by 
FranQoLs  (laubcrtin,  at  that  time  steward  of  Aigues,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Mademoiselle  Cochet,  their  common  mis- 
tress. Being  then  married  to  Philippine  Fourchon,  and 
Gaubertin  having  become  his  wife's  lover,  he  could  poach 
with  freedom,  and  so  it  was  that  the  Tonsard  family  made 
regular  levies  on  the  Aigues  forest  with  impunity:  they  sup- 
plied themselves  entirely  from  the  wood  of  the  forest,  kept 
two  cows  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  and  were  represented 
at  the  liarvest  by  seven  gleaners.  Being  incommoded  by 
the  active  watch  kept  over  them  by  Justin  Michaud,  Gaub^ 
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tin's  sueceBSor,  Tonssrd  killed  binij  one  night  in  1823* 
Afterwards  in  the  diBmembermenl  of  Moiikornet's  estate, 
Tonsard  got  bis  share  of  the  spoila.     [The  Peaaautry.] 

Tonsard  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  bom  Philippe 
Fourchon;  daughter  of  the  Foiirchon  who  was  the  natural 
gran<lfather  of  Mouche;  large,  and  of  a  good  figure,  with  a 
sort  of  njstic  beauty;  lax  in  morals:  extravagant  in  her 
tastefip  none  the  It^ss  she  a^^sured  the  pmsfjerity  of  theClrand-I- 
Vert,  by  reason  of  her  talent  a^  a  cook,  and  her  free  coquetr}'. 
By  her  marriage  she  liad  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.     [The  Peasantryd 

ToDsard  (Jean-Loub),  bom  about  1801,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  perha|)S  also  of  Francois  Uaubcrtin,  to  whom 
Philippe  Tonsard  was  mistress.  Exempted  from  military 
service  in  1821  on  a^^coimt  of  a  pretended  disorder  in  the 
muscles  of  his. right  amv,  Jean-Louis  Tonsard  poeed,  nnder 
the  protection  of  Soiidr%%  Bigou  and  (Jaubertin,  in  a  cir- 
cumspect way,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Mfintcoroet^  and  Michaud. 
He  wa^  a  lover  of  Annett4^!,  Rigou's  ser\  ant  girl  [The  Pteaft- 
antrj'J 

Tonsard  (Nicolas),  younger  broker  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  male  counterpart  of  his  si*ster  Catherine;  brutally  per- 
aeeuted^  with  his  sbter'^s  connivance,  Nisenm'**  granddaughter, 
Genevieve,  called  I^  P^china,  whom  he  tried  to  outrage, 
[The  Peasantry.] 

ToQsani  (Catherine).     {See  GodaiJi,  Madame.) 

Tonsard  (Marie),  sister  of  tlie  preceding ;  a  blonde ;  had 
Uie  li>t«*e  and  uncivilized  morals  of  her  family.  Wliile  mis- 
trciB  of  lionn^baylt,  she  proved  herself,  on  one  occasion 
at  the  Caf^  de  la  Paix  of  Stnilanges,  to  be  fiercely  jealous 
of  Agla6  8ocquard,  whom  ho  wished  to  many,     [The  Pea»^ 

Tonsard  (Heine),  without  any  knowTi  relation)<hip  to  ail 
the  precetinig,  was,  in  spite  of  l^eing  very  ugly,  the  mistress 
of  the  son  of  the  Olivienj,  ptniera  to  Valerk*  MarnetTt^ 
Crevel;  ftjid  die  ntinained  for  a  long  time  the  confidential 
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lady's-ma^d  of  that  married  courtesan;  but,  being  bou^t 
over  by  Jacques  Collin,  she  eventually  betrayed  and  ruined 
the  Crevd  family.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Tony,  coachman  to  Louis  de  TEstorade,  about  1840. 
[The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Topinard,  bom  about  1805 ;  officer  in  chaige  of  the  property 
of  the  theatre  managed  by  F^lix  Gaudissart;  in  charge  also 
of  the  lamps  and  fixtures;  and,  lastly,  he  had  the  task  of 
placing  the  copies  of  the  music  on  the  musicians'  stands. 
He  went  ever}-  day  to  the  rue  Normandie  to  get  news  of 
Sylvain  Pons,  who  was  suffering  from  a  fatal  attack  of  hepa- 
titis; in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1845,  he  was,  with  Fraisier, 
Villemot  and  Sonet's  agent,  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  the 
funeral  of  the  cousin  of  the  Camusot  de  Marvilles.  On 
leaving  the  P^re-Lachaise,  Topinard,  who  was  living  in  the 
Cit^  Bordin,  was  moved  to  compassion  for  Schmucke,  brought 
him  home,  and  finally  received  him  under  his  roof.  Topinard 
then  secured  the  position  of  cashier  with  Gaudissart,  but  he 
almost  lost  his  position  for  trying  to  defend  the  interests  of 
Schmucke,  of  whom  the  heirs-at-law  of  Pons  had  imdertaken 
to  rid  theniselves.  Even  under  these  circumstances  Topinard 
aided  Schmucke  in  his  distress;  he  alone  followed  the  Ger- 
man's body  to  the  ceraeter}',  and  took  pains  to  have  him 
buried  beside  Sylvain  Pons.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Topinard  (Madame  Rosalie),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
about  1815,  called  Lolotte;  she  was  a  member  of  the 
choir  under  the  direction  of  F^lix  CJaudissart's  predecessor, 
whose  mistress  she  was.  A  victim  of  her  lover's  failure, 
she  became  box-opener  of  the  first  tier,  and  also  quite  a  dealer 
in  costumes  during  the  following  administration  (1834- 
1845).  She  had  first  lived  as  Topinard's  mistress,  but  he 
aftcr\vards  married  her;  she  had  three  children  by  him.  She 
took  part  in  the  funeral  mass  of  Pons;  when  Schmucke 
was  taken  in  by  her  husband  in  the  Cit4  Bordin,  she  nursed 
the  musician  in  his  last  illness.     [Cousin  Pons.] 

Topinard,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  couple,  was  a  super- 
numerary ill  Gaudissart's  company.     [Cousin  Pons.] 
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Topinard  (Otga)^  tister  of  the  preceding;  a  blonde  of  the 
[German   tyiK?;   when   quite  young,  ^she   wcm   the  wnmit^t 
affection  of  Sehmvicke,  who  ^\as  making  his  homt*  %ilh  the 
employ^  of  Gaudissarl's  theatre.    [Coimn  Pons,] 

Torlonia  (Due),  a  tiame  mentioned,  in  Deeember,  1820, 
by  the  Baron  Fr^d^ric  de  Nucingen,  as  that  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  pronounced  by  him  ^*  l>t>rttmia*"  Ttie  d  ke 
had  ordere<i  a  magnificent  carpet,  the  price  of  which  he  coii- 
sklered  exorbitant,  but  the  banm  Ixjught  it  for  listiier  van 
Gobseck's  'Meedle  balaae"  on  the  me  Saint^leorges,  The 
Vhm  Torlonia  belonged  to  the  famous  fanuly  of  Rome,  that 
was  so  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  was  of  French  origin. 
The  original  n*une  was  Tourlogtie.  [Soene^  fmni  a  Courtesan's 
Life.] 

TorpiUe  (La),  Bobriquet  of  BitbGr  van  Gobseek. 

Touchard  father  and  son,  ran  a  line  of  i^tage^,  during  the 
RaBtoration,  to  Beaumont-sur^be*    [A  Start  in  Life.J 

Toueb^  (MadenK^iselle  I^5lieit^  des),  bf*m  at  Gu^rande 
in  1791;  relatcil  to  the  Grandlieus;  not  connecter!  with  the 
IViuehes  family  of  Tmiralne,  to  which  the  regent's  ambas- 
sador, more  famous  a^  a  comic  poet,  bejnnge*!;  l»ecame  an  or- 
phan in  1703;  her  father,  a  major  in  the  Gardtsfi  de  la  Forte, 
was  killetl  on  the  steps  nf  the  Tuilcrics  August  10,  I7(>2, 
and  her  only  brother,  a  younger  menxlx^r  of  the  j^uard,  was 
massacre*!  at  tho  Cannehte  convent;  lastly,  her  mother  died 
of  a  broken  bean  a  few  daya  after  this  last  cata^tro]>he. 
Entrusteii  then  to  the  careof  her  maternal  aunt,  MademoifieUe 
d©  Faucombe,  a  mm  of  Oielles,"  j^he  was  taken  by  her  to 
Faaeombe,  a  considcrahlo  estate  situated  near  Nantes,  and 
soon  afterwards  she  was  put  m  prison  along  with  her  aunt 
on  the  charge  of  Ixjing  an  entlssar>*  of  Pitt  and  Cobourg, 
The  0th  Thermidor  found  iliem  relea^etl;  but  Mademoiselle 
de  FaucomW  di*  \dit^  and  F<'*lie:ite  was  sent  to  M*  de 

Fauconibe,  an  m  gist  of  Nante«,  ben ig  her  maternal 

grcat,-uncle  and  her  nearest  relative.    She  grew  up  by  hcr- 

with  IMc«iiiriiK>i«eJl«*  d«  d««iU4*ftnt  imil  de  L*iii««iA. 
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self,  "a  tom-lx)y*';  she  had  at  her  command  an  enormous 
librar}',  which  allowed  her  to  acquire,  at  a  very  early  age. 
a  great  mass  of  information.  The  literaj}"  spirit  being  de- 
veloped in  her,  Mademoiselle  des  Touches  began  by  assisting 
her  aged  uncle;  wTote  three  articles  that  he  believed  were 
his  owTi  work,  and,  in  1822,  made  her  beginning  in  literature 
with  two  volumes  of  dramatic  works,  after  the  fashion  of 
Ix)pe  de  Vega  and  Shakespeare,  which  produced  a  sort  of 
artistic  revolution.  She  then  assumed  as  a  permanent  ap- 
pellation, the  pseudonym  of  Camille  Maupin,  and  led  a  bright 
and  independent  life.  Her  income  of  eighty  thousand  li\TeB, 
her  castle  of  Les  Touches,  nearGu^rande— Loire-Inf6rieure — 
her  Parisian  mansion  on  the  rue  de  Mont-Blanc — ^now  rue  de 
la  Chauss^e-d'Antin, — her  birth,  and  her  connections,  had 
their  powder  of  influence.  Her  irr^ularities  were  covered 
as  with  a  veil,  in  consideration  of  her  genius.  Indeed,  Made- 
moiselle des  Touches  had  more  than  one  lover:  a  gallant 
about  1817;  then  an  original  mind,  a  sceptic,  the  real  creator 
of  Camille  Maupin ;  and  next  Gennaro  Conti,  whom  she  knew 
in  Rome,  and  Claude  Vignon,  a  critic  of  reputation.  [B^ 
atrix.  Lost  Illusions.  A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 
F^lieit6  was  a  patron  of  Joseph  Bridau,  the  romantic  painter, 
who  was  despised  by  the  bourgeois  [A  Bachelor's  Es- 
tablishment]; she  felt  a  liking  for  Lucien  de  Rubempr§, 
whom,  indeed,  she  came  near  marrying;  though  this  cir- 
cumstance did  not  pevent  her  from  aiding  the  poet's  mis- 
tress, Coralie,  the  actress;  for,  at  the  time  of  their  amours, 
F^licit^  des  Touches  was  in  high  favor  at  the  Gymnase. 
She  was  the  anonymous  collaborator  of  a  comedy  into  which 
L^ontine  Volnys — the  little  Fay  of  that  time — was  intro- 
duced; she  had  intended  to  \\Tite  another  vaudeville  play, 
in  which  Coralie  was  to  have  made  the  principal  r61e.  When 
the  young  actress  took  to  her  bed  and  died,  w^hich  occurred 
under  the  Poirson-Cerfberr*  management,  F61icit^  paid  the 
expenses  of  her  burial,  and  was  present  at  the  funeral  services, 
which  were  conducted  at  Notre-Dame  de  Bonne-Nouvelle. 

^  Delestre-Poirson.  the  vaudoville  man,  toRCther  with  A.  Cerfberr,  eetabliriied 
the  Gymnaae-Uramatiquc,  December  20,  181J0:  with  the  Ccrfberr  BrothezB.  Deles- 
tre-Poirson continued  the  management  ot  it  until  1844. 
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Sim  gave  dmiior-parties  on  Wecinesdays;  Ijeya^eur,  Conii, 

Mcfldame^  Pasta,  Ciiili,  Fmkir,  lie  BargeU^m  and  d'Espard, 

attetided  her  receptions.  [A  Distiuguislied  l*roviucial  at  Piiria] 

AJUiough  a  I^itimist,  like  the  Marquise  rnispuni.  Hlicit#, 

after  the  Revolution  of  July,  kepi  her  salon  o|k*i»,  where  were 

frequently    ajsscmbled    her    iieightxyr    I  Am  tine    de    S^rizy, 

Lord   Dudley   and   Lady   Barimnre,  the  Nueingeris,  JoR'ph 

Bridau,    Mesdanics   de   Cadignan    and   do    Moutn>rnet»    the 

f  de    Vanf!enfft«e,    Daniel   d^Arthoz,    imd    Madaine 

J*         o  't^>  otherwi^^e  known  as    Roehefide.     Canalis,    Has* 

tignac,  Lagirisklj  Muntriveau,  Biaiiehop,  Marsa}',  and  Blondet 

rivaled   each   other  in   telling  pk^iiant  storiee   and   pasi^ing 

0austi<}  remark**  undtT  her  roof.     [Another  Study  of  Woman.] 

Furthermore,  Madenioi&elle  d^-s  TtmL^lies  shortl\'  afterwards 

gave  advice  to  Marie  cic  Vanfienf^sse  anfl  cfnidenuicd  free  love. 

[A  Daughter  of  Eve.]    In  1H3B,  while  traveling  through  Italy. 

^Bfhich  Bhe  was  showing  to  Clautle  Mgnon  an*i  1/oa  de  I»ra, 

^Bbe  lantlseape  painter,  she  was  present  at  an  entertainment 

^Bpveji  by  Maurice  de  THostal,  the  French  consul  at  (*enoa; 

^■tin  this  occasion  he  gave  an  account  of  the  ui)6  and  dowiia 

of  the  Bau\an  family,     [llonorine.]    In  1^^7.  after  having 

Ej^ppointed  as  her  residuary  legatee  Calysie  du  Clu^nici  whom 

^^nhe  adored,  but  to  whom  ^he  refusetl  to  give  herself  over, 

I      F^Ueiti  des  Totiches  retired  to  a  convent  in  Nantes  of  the 

order  of  Saint-IVan^ois,     Among   the  works  left  by    fhia 

second  George  Sand,  we  may  n>eiition  *'I^  Nomeau  Prfxmi- 

I     Ili6e/^  a  bold  attempt,  st^mdbig  alone  among  her  worka,  and 

^^  ihort  autobiographical  romance,  in  which    she    dciN^ribed 

^Pher  betrayed  pa.ssion  for  Qvnti,  an    adriural>le  vi-ork,  which 

■     wan  regardetl   a»  the    counterpart   of    Benjamin   CoiLStant's 

**Adolphe/'    [1^'atriv.     The  Muse  i>f  the  Department,] 

Tmipilllef,  bom  about  1750;  of  a  wretchedly  poor  family. 

^Monsisttng  of  three  aistere  and  five  brothers*  one  of  whom 

^^uH  father  u(  Madame  Cardinal     From  drum^major  in  the 

PiQttde^-Fran^ai&fss,  Toupillier  Itecmmc  l)eadlo  m  the  church 

I     uf  fiaiiit-Sulpice,  Paris;  then  diJ^penser  of  holy  watei,  having 

I     heea  an  arttet's  model  in  the  meant ime.    Toupillier,  at  i)ie  Im*- 

ginning  of  the  Restoration,  t^uspecte*!  either  of  beittg  a  Uooap 
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partist,  or  of  being  unfit  for  his  position,  was  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  church,  and  had  only  the  right  to 
stand  at  the  threshold  as  a  privileged  beggar;  howev^', 
he  profited  greatly  by  his  new  position,  for  he  knew  how 
to  arouse  the  compassionate  feelings  of  the  faithful  in  every 
possible  way,  chiefly  by  passing  as  a  centenarian.  Ha^•ing 
been  entnisted  with  the  diamonds  that  Charles  Crochard 
had  stolen  fom  Mademoiselle  Beaumesnil  and  which  the 
young  thief  ^ishe<l  to  get  off  his  hands  for  the  time  bemg. 
Toupillier  denied  having  received  them  and  remained  pos- 
sessor of  the  stolen  jewels.  But  Corentin>  the  famous  police- 
agent,  followed  the  pauper  of  Saint-Sulpice  to  the  rue  du 
Coeur- Volant,  and  surprised  that  new  Cardillac  engrossed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  diamonds.  He,  however,  left 
them  in  his  custody,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  by  will 
all  his  property  to  Lydie  Peyrade,  Corentin's  ward  and 
Mademoiselle  I^umesnil's  daughter.  Corentin  further  re- 
quired Toupillier  to  live  in  his  house  and  imder  his  sur\^eil- 
lance  on  the  me  Honor^-Ch^valier.  At  that  time  Toupil- 
lier had  an  income  of  eighteen  hundred  francs,  and  a  house 
on  the  rue  Xotre-Danie  de  Nazareth,  a  piece  of  property 
that  was  bought  for  forty-eight  thousand  francs;  he  might 
be  seen,  at  the  church,  munching  wretched  crusts;  but,  the 
church  once  closed,  he  went  to  dine  at  the  Lathuile  restaurant, 
situated  on  the  Harriere  de  Clichy,  and  at  night  he  got  drunk 
on  the  cxcelloiit  Rousillon  wines.  Notwithstanding  an 
attack  made  by  Madame  Cardinal  and  Cerizet  on  the  closet 
containing  the  diamonds,  when  the  pauper  of  Saint-Sulpice 
died  in  1810,  Lydie  Peyrade,  now  Madame  Th^odose  de  la 
Peyrade,  inherited  all  that  Toupillier  possessed.  [The 
Middle  Classes.] 

Toupinet,  a  Paiisian  mechanic,  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, being  married  and  father  of  a  family,  he  stole  his  wifcV 
savings,  the  fruit  of  arduous  labor;  he  was  imprisoned,  about 
1828,  probably  for  debts.     [The  Commission  in  Lunacy.] 

Toupinet  (^hidame),  wife  of  the  preceding;  known  under 
the   name   Pomponne;  kept  a  fniit-stand;  lived,    in    1828, 
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the  rue  du  Petit-Iianquier,  Paris;  uuhapp}^  in  her  married 
^life;  obtaiued  from  the  charitable  J. -J,  Popmot,  under  tlie 
name  of  a  loan,  ten  franca  for  purchasing  stock,    \T\\e  Com* 
mission  in  Lunacy.] 

Touman,  a  hatter  of  the  rue  Samt-Martin,  Paris;  among 
hiH  ciiatomem  \\m  young  I'uiret,  who,  (»n  July  3, 1823jbrouglit 
him  hk  head-covering,  all  greased^  as  a  result  of  J,-J.  Bixioif^ 
practical  jciking.    [The  Gnvenmient  Clerks,] 

Totus-UUiilres  {Beniard-Polydor  Br^ond,  Baron  des), 
a  gentlemaa  c^f  Alen^on;  lx*rn  al7<>ut  1772;  in  1793|  was  mie 
iif  the  m*>st  active  emissaries  of  the  Comte  de  Lille  (Louis 
XVIIL>,  in  his  consjiiracy  against  the  Republic.  Having 
received  the  King's  thanks,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  the 
department  of  Orne,  which  had  long  !>ren  burdened  with 
mr.rtgsigi^;  and,  in  18t)7,  he  marrieil  llenriette  Le  Chaiitr© 
dc  la  Clmnterie,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Royalists^  whose 
**pet"  he  was.  He  pretended  to  take  part  in  the  reactionary 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  West  in  18(H)^  implicated  his 
%vife  in  tlie  matter,  eomprt>mii?eil  her,  ruined  her,  and 
then  disappeared*  Retuming  in  secrecy  to  his  country, 
under  the  a.^umed  name  of  Lemftrchand,  he  aided  the  au- 
thorities in  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  tlien  went 
to  PiiJ'iH,  where  he  became  the  celebrate<l  police-agent  Con- 
trnsf>n-  [The  Seamy  8jde  of  History,]  He  knew  Peyrade, 
mid  received  from  Lenoii-'e  <*!d  pupil  the  fifgidficant  sobriquet 
of  **  Philosopher/*  Being  agent  for  Fouch6  during  the  period 
of  the  Empire,  he  Abandoned  himself  in  the  most  Sf*nsual  way 
to  his  passions,  and  lived  a  Hfc  of  irrcgidarity  and  vice. 
During  tljc  time  of  the  Pectoral  ion  Ivouehard  had  him  en> 
ployetl  by  Nucingcn  at  the  time  of  the  lattcr\s  amours  with 
Esther  van  Gohseck.  In  the  service  of  this  noteil  banker, 
r  .n    (with    Peyrade  and  (V»rentin)    trlet!    to    jmilwt 

I  the  snares  tif  Jacqne:^  Collin,  and  followe*!  the  |igeudo* 
I'arlos  Herrera  to  his  place  of  refuge  on  a  hous^c^top;  but 
Iteing  hurletl  from  tlie  roof  by  his  intendetl  victim,  ho  waa 
inslantly  kilkMl  during  the  winter  of  1829-1830*  [Scenes  from 
ft  Courtesan^s  LifeJ 
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Totsis-Miniferes  (Baronne  Bryond  des),  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding; bom  Henriette  Le  Chantre  de  la  Chanterie,  in  1789; 
only  daughter  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Le  Chantre  de  la 
Chanterie;  was  married  after  her  father's  death.  Through 
the  machinations  of  Tours-Mini^res  she  was  brought  mto 
contact  with  Charles-Am^d^e-Louis-Joeeph  Bifoel,  Chevalier 
du  Vissard,  became  his  mistress,  and  took  the  field  for  him 
in  the  Royalist  cause,  in  the  department  of  Ome,  in  1809. 
Betrayed  by  her  husband,  she  was  executed  in  1810,  in 
accordance  with  a  death-sentence  of  the  court  presided  over 
by  Mergi,  Boiu'lac  being  attorney-general.  [The  Seamy 
Side  of  History.] 

Trailles  (Comte  Maxime  de),  bom  in  1791,  belonged  to 
a  family  that  was  descended  from  an  attendant  to 
Louis  XL,  and  raised  to  the  nobility  by  Fran9ois  I.  This 
perfect  example  of  the  Parisian  condoUieri  made  his  be- 
ginning in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  page 
to  Napoleon.  Being  loved,  in  turn,  by  Sarah  Gobseck 
and  Anastasie  de  Restaud,  Maxime  de  Trailles,  himself  al- 
ready ruined,  ruined  both  of  these;  gaming  was  his  master 
passion,  and  his  caprices  knew  no  boimds.  [C^ar  Birotteau. 
Father  Goriot.  Gobseck.]  He  took  under  his  attention 
the  Vicomte  Savinien  de  Portendudre,  a  novice  in  Parisian 
life,  whom  also  he  would  have  served  later  as  his  second 
against  T>6s\t6  Minoret,  but  for  the  latter's  death 
by  accident.  [Ursule  Mirouet.]  His  ready  wit  usually 
saved  him  from  the  throng  of  creditors  that  swarmed  about 
him,  but  even  thus  lie  once  paid  a  debt  due  C^rizet,  in  spite 
of  himself.  Maxime  de  Trailles,  at  that  time,  was  keeping, 
in  a  modest  way,  Antonia  Chocardelle,  who  had  a  news- 
stand on  the  rue  Coquenard,  near  the  rue  Pigalle,  on  which 
Trailles  lived;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  Hortense,  a 
prot^g(5e  of  Lord  Dudley,  was  seconding  the  genius  of  that 
excellent  comedian,  C<5rizet.  [A  Man  of  Business.  The 
Member  for  Arcis.]  The  dominant  party  of  the  Restoration 
accused  Maxime  de  Trailles  of  being  a  Bonapartist,  and  re- 
buked him  for  liis  shameless  corruption  of  life;  but  the  citizen 
monarchy   extended  him   a  cordial  welcome.     Marsay   was 
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the  chief  promoter  of  the  count's  fortunes;  he  moulded  him, 
and  sent  him  on  deUcate  political  missions,  which  he  managed 
with  marvelous  success.  [The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.]  And 
so  the  Comte  de  Trailles  was  widely  kno\\Ti  in  social  circles*, 
as  the  guest  of  Jos^pha  Mirah,  by  his  presence  he  honored  the 
house-warming  in  her  new  apartments  on  the  rue  de  la  Ville- 
TEveque.  [Cousin  Betty.]  Marsay  being  dead,  he  lost  the 
power  of  his  prestige.  Eugene  de  Rastignac,  who  had  become 
somewhat  of  a  Puritan,  showed  but  slight  esteem  for  him. 
However,  Maxime .  de  Trailles  was  on  easy  terms  with  one 
of  the  minister's  intimate  friends,  the  brilliant  Colonel  Fran- 
chessini.  Nucingcn's  son-in-law — Eugene  de  Rastignac — 
perhaps  recalled  Madame  de  Restaud's  misfortunes,  and 
doubtless  entertained  no  good  feeling  for  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  them  all.  None  the  less,  he  employed  the  ser- 
vices of  M.  de  Trailles — who  was  always  at  ease  in  the  Marquise 
d'Espard's  salon,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor6,  though  a 
man  over  forty  years  of  age,  painted  and  padded  and  bowed 
down  with  debts — and  sent  him  to  look  after  the  political 
situation  in  Arcis  before  the  spring  election  of  1839.  Trailles 
worked  his  wires  with  judgment;  he  tried  to  override  the 
Cinq-Cygnes,  partisans  of  Henri  V.;  he  supporte<l  the  can- 
didacy of  Phil6as  Beauvisage,  and  sought  the  hand  of  C^cile- 
Rin^e  Beauvisage,  the  wealthy  heiress,  but  was  unsuccessful 
on  all  sides.  [The  Member  for  Arcis.]  M.  de  Trailles,  fur- 
thermore, excelled  in  the  adjustment  of  private  difficulties. 
M.  d'Ajuda-Pinto,  Abb^S  Brossette,  and  Madame  de  Grand- 
lieu  called  for  his  assistance,  and,  with  the  further  aid  of 
Rusticoli  (le  la  Palf6rino,  elTeeted  the  reconciliation  of  the 
families  of  Calyste  du  CJu^nic  and  Arthur  de  Rochefide. 
[Beatrix]  He  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, succeeding  Phik'as  Beauvisage,  who  had  replaced  Charles 
de  Sallenauve,  at  the  PalaLs-Ik)urlx)n ;  here  he  was  pointed 
out  to  S.-P.  (lazonal.     [The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 

Trans  (Mademoiselle),  a  young  unmarried  woman  of  Bor- 
deaux, who,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Belor,  was  on  the  lookout 
for  a  husband  when  Paul  de  MaiuTville  married  Natalie  Evan- 
g^lista.    [A  Marriage  Settlement.] 
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Transon  (Monsieur  and  Madame),  wholesale  dealers  in 
earthenware  goods  on  the  rue  des  Lesdigui^res,  were  on  in- 
timate terms,  about  1824,  with  their  neighbors,  the  Baudoyers 
and  the  Saillards.    [The  Government  Clerks.] 

Travot  (G^n^ral),  \Nath  his  command,  conducted,  in  1815, 
the  siege  of  Gu(^rande,  a  fortress  defended  by  the  Baron  du 
Gu^nic,  who  finally  evacuated  it,  but  who  reached  the  wood 
with  his  Chouans  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  countr}- 
until  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.     [Beatrix.] 

Trognon  (Maitre),  a  Parisian  notarj-,  wholly  at  the  disposal 
of  his  neighbor,  Maftre  Fraisier;  during  the  3'ears  1844- 
1845  he  Uved  on  the  rue  Saint-Louis-au-Marais — now  rue 
de  Turenne — and  reached  the  death-bed  of  Sylvain  Pons 
before  his  colleague,  Maitre  Lipoid  Hannequin,  though 
the  latter  actuallv  received  the  musician's  last  wishes.  [Cousin 
Pons.] 

Troisville  (Guibelin,  Vicomte  de),  whose  name  is  pro- 
nounced Tr^ville,  and*  who,  as  well  as  his  numerous  family, 
bore  simply  the  name  Guibelin  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire;  he  belonged  to  a  noble  Une  of  ardent  Royalists  wdl 
kno\\Ti  in  Alengon.  [The  Seamy  Side  of  Hist  or}-.]  Xery 
probably  several  of  the  Troisvilles,  as  well  as  the  Chevalier 
de  Valois  and  the  Marquis  d'l^grignon,  were  among  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  \'endean  chiefs,  for  it  is  well  kno\ni  that 
the  department  of  Orne  was  counted  among  the  centres  of 
the  anti-revolutionar}'  uprising  (1799).  [The  Chouans.] 
Furthermore,  the  Bourbons,  after  their  restoration,  over- 
whelmed the  Troisvilles  with  honors,  making  several  of  them 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  peers  of  France. 
The  Vicomte  Guibelin  de  Troisville  served  during  the  emi- 
gration in  Russia,  where  he  married  a  Muscovite  girl,  daughter 
of  the  Princesse  Scherbeloff;  and,  during  the  year  1816, 
he  returned  to  establish  himself  permanently  among  the 
people  of  Alen^on.  Accepting  temporarily  the  hospitality  of 
Rose-Victoire  Cormon  (eventually  Madame  du  Bousquier), 
he  innocently  inspired  her  with  false  hopes;  the  viscount, 
naturally  reserved,  failed  to  infonn  her  of  his  being  son-in-law 
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berbebff,  and  legitimate  faUiiir  of  the  fuliat^  Mai^^chale 
Montcoriiet.  Guibeliii  {.k  TrobviUe,  a  lo)aJ  ficici&l 
friend  of  the  Esgrigiioiis,  met  in  tlim  mhn  the  Koche-Guygjis 
and  the  Ca@teran§,  distjiiit  coiisiiis  uf  hb,  but  l!ie  intmiate 
rdatioiig  ahiiost  came  to  an  end,  when  Maden)(iiBclle  Virginie 
de  Troiaville  became  Madame  de  Monteorntjt.  [Jealousiea 
of  a  Cfitnvtn*  Town,]  Howe^^r ,  in  i^ipite  of  this  union,  which 
he  W»ked  ii|x>n  aw  a  ni^Ballianre,  llie  \isei>init  was  never 
etx>l  towani^  his  rlanghter  and  her  husband,  but  wiis  their 
guest  at  Aigue>«,  in  Ikmr^ogrjo-     [The  l\*asantr\',] 

Trompe-Ia-Mort,  a  sobriquet  of  Jacques  OdIHik 

Ttioubert  (Ahlyf^  Hyacinthc),  favorite  priest  of  BI.  de  Bour- 
bonne:  rose  rapidly  during  the  Restoration  and  Ixniis 
Jliilipi'xVs  reign:  canon  and  vicar-general,  in  tttrn,of  Tours,  hc 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Tmyes,  His  early  carerr  in  Tou- 
raine  showetl  him  to  W*  a  dfvp,  nmbitiuus,  and  dangejious 
man,  knowing  how  to  remove  from  his  path  tho^e  that  un- 
pfHleil  his  advance,  and  knowing  how  to  conceai  the  full 
power  of  his  animosity.  The  secret  suppfirt  of  the  iV>ngrega- 
tion  and  the  eonnivattce  of  Sophie  Gamard  allowed  him  to 
t&ke  advantage  of  Abb^  Francois  Birotteau's  unsiLspeeting 
gpod  nature,  and  to  rob  him  of  ull  the  inheritance  of  Abb<^ 
Chapeloud,  whom  he  had  hated  in  his  lifetime,  and  over  whom 
he  triumphed  thm  again,  de^spite  the  shre%vdnciS3  f>f  the  de- 
eeased  priest.  Abl>^  Troubert  even  won  over  to  his  Ride 
the  LiBtom^res,  defenders  of  lVan^*is  BiroHcatr.  [The 
Vicar  of  Tours.]  About  15*39,  at  Troyes,  Moni^ieigneur 
TroulMTt  was  on.  terms  cvf  jntinmcy  with  the  Cinq*C>^"gne», 
the  Hauleserres,  the  Catligiians,  the  Maufrigneuses,  and 
Dftntel  d'Arthez,  who  were  more  «»r  h'ss  i-onrerniil  in  the 
matter  of  the  Clianipagnc  elections.     [ITie  Menil>cr  for  Arcis.] 

Trotissenard  (Doct^sr),  a  i»hy?^iriaii  of  Havre,  duruag  the 
Restoration,  at  the  time  that  the  Mignon  de  la  liastie  family 
Uvetl  in  that  sub-prefecture  of  the  Seine-Iuf^rieure.  [Modeete 
Hignon] 

Tni4ofi|  in  18IS,  a  gmeer  at  Vnnn,  in  the  s^ame  f|tiariiT 
m»  C^jsar  Birotteau,  whr*tn   h*^  furni^htHl.  i^r\  DecemWr  ITtli 
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of  that  year,  with  nearly  two  hundred  francs*  worth  of  wax 
candies.    [C^sar  Birotteau.] 

TuUiai  professional  sobriquet  of  Madame  du  Bniel. 

Tulloye,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  a  smaJl  estate  near 
Angoulfime,  where  M.  de  Bargeton,  in  the  autumn  of  1821, 
severely  wounded  M.  de  Chandour,  an  unsophisticated  hot- 
head, whom  he  had  challenged  to  a  duel.  The  name  TuUoye 
furnished  a  good  opportunity  in  the  affair  for  a  play  on 
words.    [Lost  Illusions.] 

Turquet  (Marguerite),  born  about  1816,  better  known 
under  the  sobriquet  of  Malaga,  having  the  further  appellation 
of  the  "Aspasia  of  the  Cirque-Olympique,"  was  originally 
a  rider  in  the  famous  Bouthor  Traveling  Hippodrome,  and 
was  later  a  Parisian  star  at  the  Franconi  theatre,  in  the  sum- 
mer on  the  Champs-Elys^es,  in  the  winter  on  the  Boulevanl 
du  Crime.  In  1837,  Mademoiselle  Turquet  was  living  in  the 
fifth  story  of  a  house  on  the  rue  des  Fosses-du-Temple — 
a  thoroughfare  that  has  been  built  up  since  1862 — when 
Thadd6e  Paz  set  her  up  in  sumptuous  style  elsewhere.  But 
she  wearied  of  the  role  of  supposed  mistress  of  the  Pole. 
[The  Imaginary'  Mistress.]  Nevertheless,  this  position  had 
placed  Marguerite  in  a  prominent  light,  and  she  shone  thence^ 
forth  among  the  artists  and  courtesans.  She  had  in  Maitrc 
Cardot,  a  notary  on  the  Place  du  Chdtelet,  an  earnest  pnv- 
tector;  and  as  her  lover  she  had  a  quite  young  musician. 
[The  Muse  of  the  Department.]  A  shrewd  girl,  she  held  on  to 
Mattre  Cardot,  and  made  a  popular  hast  ess,  in  whose  salon 
Desroches,  about  1840,  gave  an  entertaining  account  of  a 
strange  battle  between  two  rou^,  Trailles  and  Corizet, 
debtor  and  creditor,  that  n^ulted  in  a  victory-  for  Corizet. 
[A  Man  of  Business.]  In  1838,  Malaga  Turquet  was  present 
at  Jos6pha  Mirah's  elegant  house-warming  in  her  gorgeous 
new  apartments  on  the  rue  de  la  Ville-rEv6que.  [Cousin 
Betty.] 

U 

Urbain,  s<Tvant  of  Soudrv.  mayor  of  Soulanges,  Bourgogne, 
during  the  Restoration;  was  at  one  time  a  cavalr}-  soldier. 
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wtio  ejvtwiHl  iJitii  llie  tiervice  of  i\\v  iimytir,  mi  cx-hjigtulicr 
iif  gciulariiics^  afUT  failing  to  receive  aa  apixjiiitinpul  m 
•|{eni.lu!iiK*.     [The  rciiMLiitryJ 

Urrac&f  ngM  B^uiiriiih  uoiniiri,  nurw  of  Baron  de  Macumcr; 
ihe  only  family  servant  kept  by  her  niflj^tf*r  afier  liis  ruin  unci 
during  his  exile  iu  Fruiiee.  IrrafH  [>re[)are<l  the  har<(ji*M 
ehocolale  in  tlie  very  be**t  style,    [Let ten*  of  Ttvo  Brides.] 

Urraca  y  Lora  fMad^iMoi^elle),  paternal  aunt  of  T/nn  tie 
}jom,  remained  a  spitrsten  As  late  m  1845  this  qua-sl-Spaniard 
was  still  living  in  [K>vcrty  in  a  eommune  of  the  Pyr^*n^*et^ 
<  )rientalcs^  with  the  father  a!id  elder  brother  of  the  artist. 
plie  I'nconst^ioiis  Hiin}«»rist's.] 

Uisule,  servant  employ chI  by  t!ie  AIM  Bonnet,  vui4  of 

Mont/^gnac,  in  182^1 ;  a  wnnian  of  eanonteal  age.  She  reeeivwl 
the  Abh6  de  Rastlgnae,  who  had  lK*i*n  K-nt  by  the  Bisliop  of 
limogcs  to  bring  the  village  (*iiratc  to  Jcnn-Fnin^ois  Tai^ch 
i*ron.  It  wiLS  desiretl  that  this  man,  although  ho  wan  mn- 
demned  ti}  lieathj  should  Ik?  t)rotigl\i  back  wjtliin  the  **pale 
of  the  Onin'h*"  Trsnlp  loarne<l  frrmi  the  Ablmde  Rastigimc 
of  the  reprieve  tliat  iiad  been  given  the  murtlertT,  and  U^ing 
not  (miy  inquisitive,  l*ut  also  a  gossip,  she  spniid  it  thnnighouf 
the  wh(ile  village,  dnring  the  tin^e  tliat  s^hc  was  buying  the 
Artieles  nece^iary  for  the  prt^pMralion  of  l>reakfaBt  for  the 
Cut6  Bonnet  and  the  Abb4  de  Bastignae.  [Tlie  Yillagi* 
Pnr^*n.l 

Ursulc,  from  Wcardie,  very  lai-^e',  cook  employed  by  Ragon, 
fK^rfumer  on  nie  Saint-Honor^^j  l*arL*^,  to%*anls  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  alxnit  17D3  she  took  in  hand  the  amorous 
c\l  neat  ion  af  C/t«ar  Birotteau,  a  little  Tourruine  j>ea^nnt, 
ju.'^t  employed  by  the  Ragons  as  errand-lK>y.  Ill-natured, 
wnnt^in,  wht^xiling,  dislionest,  selfisli  and  given  to  ilrink, 
rrBiile  did  not  Fuit  the  eantlid  C^fsar,  whom  she  abandoned, 
mort*over,  two  \'ears  later,  for  a  young  Picar*rie  rt'l>el,  who 
owned  a  few  arreg  of  land*  *  He  foimd  eoncealment  lu  Paris, 
and  let  her  tuarry  him.    fCesar  Bin»tteau-] 

Uxelles  (Marquise  d*),  reiated  to  tiie  Princcasedc  Blamejnt- 
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Chauvn',  and  to  tlic  Due  and  Duchesso  de   I-.enonct>urt; 
god-mother  of  C4sar  Birotteau.    [C&ar  Birotteau.] 

Uzelles  (Duchesse  d'),  bom  about  1769,  mother  of  Diane 
d'Uxelles;  beloved  by  the  Due  de  Maufrigneuse/and  about 
1814  gave  him  her  daughter  in  marriage;  ten  years  later 
fihe  withdrew  to  her  IJxelles  estate,  where  she  lived  a  life 
of  piety  and  selfishness.    [The  Beerets  of  a  Princess.] 


Vaillant  (Madame),  wife  of  a  eabinet-maker  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint^Antoine;  mother  of  three  children .  In  1819 
and  1820,  for  forty  sous  per  month,  she  kept  house  for  a 
yoimg  author/  who  lived  in  a  garret  in  rue  Lesdiguieres. 
She  utilized  her  remaining  time  in  turning  the  crank  for  a 
mechanic,  and  received  only  ten  sous  a  day  for  this  hard 
work.  This  woman  and  her  husband  were  perfectly  up- 
right. At  the  wedding  of  Madame  Vaillant's  sister,  the 
young  writer  became  acquainted  with  P^re  Canet — Facino 
Cane—clarinetist  at  the  Quinze-Vingts — who  told  him  his 
strange  story.  [Facino  Cane.]  In  1818,  Madame  Vaillant, 
already  aged,  kept  house  for  Claude- Joseph  Pillerault,  the 
fonner  Repu])liean,  on  rue  des  Bourdonnais.  The  old  mer- 
chant was  good  to  his  servant  and  did  not  let  her  shine  his 
shoes.     [C^sar  Birotteau.] 

Vald^s  (Paquita),  born  in  the  West  Indies  about  1793, 
daughter  of  a  slave  bought  in  Georgia  on  account  of  her  great 
beauty ;  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  Restoration  and  during 
the  Hundred  Days  in  Hotel  San-R6al,  rue  Saint-Lazare, 
Paris,  with  her  mother  and  her  foster-father,  Christemio. 
In  April,  1815,  in  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  she  was  met  by 
Henri  de  Marsay,  who  loved  lyjr.  She  agreed  to  receive 
hhn  secretly  in  her  own  homo.  She  gave  up  ever}- thing  for 
his  sake,  but  in  a  transport  of  love,  she  cried  out  from  force  of 
habit:  ''O  Mariciuita!"  This  put  her  lover  in  such  a  fun' 
that  he  tried  to  kill  her.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  some  other  members  of  *'The  Thir- 

1  Honon*  de  Balzac.     He  employed  Madame  Vaillant  as  a  servant. 
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teeii/'  tmly  to  fiiid  Paquita  murderetl;  for,  the  Marquise  de 
San^R^alf  Mar8ay*s  own  eister,  who  was  v,  *  us  of  the 

favors  granted  the  man  by  thk  girl,  had  wIm  :    savagely 

with  a  dagger.  Haviijg  lieen  kepi  in  retirement  hiiict*  fche 
wm  twelve  years  old,  Paquita  Vald^  knew*  neither  how  to 
read  nor  to  w^ite.  She  sp^ike  only  Eugliflh  and  Spaubli* 
On  account  of  the  jx^uliar  color  of  her  eyes  she  wafi  kno%VQ 
as  ''the  girl  with  tlie  gciKleji  eyee,"  by  some  young  jneii,  one  of 
whom  was  Paul  de  Maner\iUe,  who  had  noticed  her  during 
his  promenadee,    [Ttie  Thirteen.] 

Valdei,  a  Spanish  admiral,  constitutional  minister  of  King 
Ferdinand  \7I.  in  1820;  was  ol)liged  to  flee  at  the  time  of  the 
renetion,  and  embarked  on  an  English  ve^eU  His  ci^cape 
was  dne  to  the  warning  given  him  by  Baron  de  Macuiner, 

o  told  liim  in  time,    [Letters  of  Two  Brides.] 

ValentiJi  (De),  head  of  a  historic  house  of  Auvet^e, 
which  liad  fallen  into  poverty  and  obscnrity;  cousin  of  the 
Due  de  Navarreins;  came  to  Pans  undex  the  nionarchy,  and 
made  for  himself  an  excellent  place  at  the  ''vcn-  hi*art  of 
power/*  Thb  he  lost  during  the  Revolution,  lender  the 
Empire  he  Ixiught  many  lacetss  of  | property  given  by  Napf*leon 
to  hU  genenUi§;  but  the  fall  "f  Napoleon  minetl  him  com- 
pletely. He  reared  his  only  mn,  Raphael,  with  great  harsh- 
neBH,  although  ho  e3£f>rcted  him  to  restore  the  houJ^c  to  its 
former  position.  In  t!ic  autumn  of  1826,  mx  months  after 
he  had  paifl  his  creflitors,  he  died  of  a  bmken  heart,  llie 
Valentbs  hati  on  iheir  arms:  an  eagle  of  gold  in  a  field  of 
sable,  crowned  with  silvcfp  besk  and  talons  wilh  gtdes.  with 
this  device:  "The  soul  has  not  perished/*  [Tlie  Magic 
Skin.] 

Valentin    (Madame   de)^   bom    Ilarbe-Marie    0*llaharty, 
wife  i^f  the  preceding;  heircfls  of  a  wealthy  hou.*<e;  dii  ' 
leaving  to  her  only  sou  an  islet  in  tlie  Loire.     H  '*^ 

Skin] 

Valentm  (Marquis  Raphaf'I  de)/  only  ^tm  nf  the  preceiling 

t  Oktf  mi;    the  y-vAt    tHSl.   bI    ttii*  AntMifti  Ccmiiiiiie.  fr««i  tfrfff^tcv*^  «   ilmtnii  by 
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couple,  bom  in  1804,  and  probably  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
reared;  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  very  j'oung,  and,  after 
an  unhappy  childhood,  received  on  the  death  of  his  father 
the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  and  twelve  francs.  On  this  he 
lived  for  nearly  three  years,  boarding  at  the  rate  of  a  franc 
per  day  at  the  H6tel  de  Saint-Quentin,  rue  des  Cordiers. 
He  began  two  great  works  there :  a  comedy,  which  was  to  bring 
him  fame  in  a  day,  and  the  "Theory  of  the  Will,"  a  Icmg 
work,  like  that  of  Louis  Lambert,  meant  to  be  a  contmuation 
of  the  books  by  Mesmer,  Lavater,  Gall  and  Bichat.  Raphael 
de  Valentin  as  a  doctor  of  laws  was  destined  by  his  father 
for  the  life  of  a  statesman.  Reduced  to  extreme  povert}', 
Mid  deprived  of  his  last  possession,  the  islet  in  the  Loire, 
inherited  from  his  mother,  he  was  on  the  point  of  committing 
suicide,  in  1830,  when  a  strange  dealer  in  curiosities  of  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  into  whose  shop  he  had  entered  by  chance, 
gave  him  a  strange  piece  of  shagreen,  the  possession  of  which 
assured  him  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  although  his  life 
would  be  shortened  by  each  wish.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
invited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  at  Fr^d^ric  Taillefer's.  On  the 
next  morning  Raphael  found  himself  heir  to  six  million 
francs.  In  the  autumn  of  1831  he  died  of  consumption  in 
the  arms  of  Pauline  Gaudin;  they  were  mutual  lovers.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  jiossess  himself  of  her,  in  a  supreme  effort. 
As  a  millionaire,  Raphael  de  Valentm  lived  in  friendship 
with  Rastignac  and  Blondet,  looked  after  by  his  faithful 
servant,  Jonathas,  in  a  house  on  rue  de  Varenne.  At  one 
time  he  was  madly  in  love  with  a  certain  Comtesse  Foedora. 
Neither  the  waters  of  Aix,  nor  those  of  Mont-Dore,  both  of 
which  he  tried,  were  able  to  give  him  back  his  lost  health. 
[The  Magic  Skin.] 

Valentine,  given  name  and  title  of  the  heroine  of  a  vaudeville 
play^  in  two  acts,  by  Scribe  and  M^lesville,  which  was  per- 
formed at  tlie  Gymnase-Dramatique,  January  4,  183C. 
This  was  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Merret,  whose  lives  and  tragic  adventures  were 

'  M.i<latne  Kiur«'nie  Savage  playeil  the  princiiMil  part. 
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(Madame  clii).      (See  GaJIlajd,  Madame   Tb^o- 


more  or  less  vividly  pictured  in  the  play.  [The  Muso  of  the 
Department.] 

Vailat  (Frangois),  deputy  to  the  king's  attorney  at  Ville- 
auX'Faycs,  Bourgoguc,  under  the  Restoration,  at  the  time 
of  the  peasant  uprising  against  General  de  Monteornct.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  Madame  Sarcun,  wife  of  Barcus  the  Rich* 
He  sought  promotion  through  Ciaul>ertin,  the  mayor,  who 
was  influential  ttiroughout  the  entire  dbtrict*  [The  Pea^ 
antryj 

Vallct,  haberdasher  in  Soulanges,  Bourgogne,  during  the 
Reef  oration,  at  the  time  of  (Jeneral  de  Montconiet's  struggle 
against  the  peaj^ante.  The  Vallet  house  was  next  to  Soe- 
quard's  Caf^  de  la  F^ix.    [The  Peasantr\\] 

Val-FToMe 
dore.) 

Valois  (Chevalier  de),  bora  about  1758;  died,  m  did  his 
friend  and  fellow-eoimtryman,  the  Marquis  d'KFgrigTtoii^ 
m\h  the  Icgitinrntc  monardjy,  Augmit,  183(1  Tliis  pour  man 
passed  hfa  youth  in  Paris,  where  lie  was  surprised  hy  tlie 
Revolution*  He  WiLS  finally  a  Chouan,  and  %vhen  the  wcslcm 
Wliifes  arfi^fie  in  anm  against  the  Republic,  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Alengon  royal  conmuttec*  At  the  time 
of  the  Ut^toration  he  wm  living  in  this  city  very  mode&tly, 
but  received  by  the  lea<iing  aristocracy  of  the  province  as  a 
Irtie  \'flloiB.  Tlie  che\'alier  carried  snnff  in  an  old  gold  snuff- 
box, ornamented  with  the  picture?  of  the  Princes  Ciorilza, 
a  Himgarian,  ceWbrated  for  her  beauty^  under  Unm  XV. 
Ue  spoke  only  with  emotion  of  this  won>an,  for  whom  he  hadi 
ImttlcHl  with  Liuizun.  The  Chevalier  de  Valol**  tried  vaiuly 
to  marr\^  the  wealthy  heirc*«  of  Alengtm,  Rns*  '  Vr 
GimioUf  a  spinster,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  hvi  -i* 

wifup  platonically  speak  iiig,  of  M.  du  Bousquier,  the  former 
contractor.  In  \m  lodging  at  Alcn^^n  with  Madame  Ii<mi<»t, 
a  laundress,  the  chevalier  had  as  mis^trefw  one  of  the  working 
women,  C^rinCp  whose  child  \xi\s  usually  attribuliHl  {o  him. 
Cdsarine  was,  as  a  result,  the  m\c  legatee  of  her  lover*    The 
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chevalier  also  took  some  liberties  with  another  employe  of 
Madame  Lardot,  Suzanne,  a  very  beautiful  Norman  girl, 
who  was  afterwards  known  at  Paris  as  a  courtesan,  under  the 
name  of  Val-Noble,  and  who  still  later  married  Theodore 
Gaillard.  M.  de  Valois,  although  strongly  attached  to  this 
girl,  did  not  allow  her  to  defraud  him.  He  was  intimate  with 
Messieurs  de  Lenoncourt,  de  Navarreins,  de  Vemeuil,  de 
Fontaine,  de  la  Billardi^re,  de  Maufrigneuse  and  de  Chau- 
lieu.  Valois  made  a  living  by  gambling,  but  pretended  to 
gain  his  modest  livelihood  from  a  Maitre  Bordin,  in  the  name 
of  a  certain  M.  de  Pombreton.  [The  Chouans.  Jealousies 
of  a  Country  Town.] 

Vandenesse  (Marquis  de),  a  gentleman  of  Tours;  had  by 
his  wife  four  children:  Charles,  who  married  Emilie  de  Fon- 
taine, widow  of  Kergarouet;  F^lix,  who  married  Marie- 
Ang^lique  de  (Granville ;  and  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  married  to  her  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  Listom^re.  The 
Vandnesse  motto  was :  ''Ne  se  vend."    [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.] 

Vandenesse  (Marquise  de),  bom  Listom^re,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding; tall,  slender,  emaciated,  selfish  and  fond  of  cards; 
"  insolent,  like  all  the  Listomdres,  with  whom  insolence  always 
counts  as  a  part  of  the  dowry."  She  was  the  mother  of 
four  children,  whom  she  reared  harshly,  keeping  them  at  a 
distance,  especially  her  son  F^lix.  She  had  something  of  a 
weakness  for  her  son  Charles,  the  elder.  [The  Lilv  of  the 
Valley.| 

Vandenesse  (Marquis  Charles  de),  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  shone  as  a 
diplomatist  under  the  Bourbons;  during  this  i)eriod  was  the 
lover  of  Madame  Julie  d'Aiglemont,  wife  of  G^n^ral  d'Aigle- 
mont ;  by  her  he  had  some  natural  children .  With  Desroches  as 
his  attorney,  Vandenesse  entered  into  a  suit  with  his  younger 
brother,  Comte  F^lix,  in  regard  to  some  financial  matters. 
He  married  the  wealtliy  widow  of  Kergarouet,  bom  Emilie 
de  Fontaine.  [A  Woman  of  Thirty.  A  Start  in  Life.  A 
Daughter  of  Eve j 
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Vandeoesse  (Mai^qube  Charles  dc),  born  Eniilic  de  Foiitaino 
about  1802;  the  jounjTest  of  the  Comte  de  i'onlaijic's  daugh- 
,  Icra; having  bei*u  inenndulgcd  as  u  child,  her  irrsuit?itt  Wiiringj 
a  disliiictive  trait  of  character,  was  inado  nianifc^t  at  the 
faiuoiiB  ball  of  C^i*iir  ISirutteiiiii  to  mhich  she  accomparikid 
her  parents.  [Wsar  BinH  ijeau.]  Sh«»  ref iigeti  Paul  de  Maiier- 
vilJc,  and  a  ntiiiiber  of  other  excellent  offer?;,  before  mam'ing 
her  miither*6)  unc!e,  A<lmiral  Coriife  ih?  Korgiiroiirt.  This 
marriage^  which  she  regrettid  later,  was  rwsolved  upon  during 
a  ganie  of  cards  with  the  Bishop  of  Pei^'^poli»,  as  a  result  of  the 
anger  which  she  felt  on  learning  that  M,  U>ngueville,  on  whom 
she  had  centred  her  afTections,  was  ojdy  a  nierchnnt.  [The 
Bali  at  S^eaux*]  Madame  de  Kerganmet  st^orncil  her  nephew 
by  marriaget  SH\inien  de  Portendu^rc,  who  courtc^l  her. 
[I'rsule  Mirouel.]  Having  Ijecoine  a  widow,  she  marrie<l  the 
Marquis  de  Vandenesse.  A  liUle  later  sshe  endcavoretJ  to 
overthrow  her  sii^ter4ii-law,  tlieDmiU'^e  1  tlixile  A'amlenehse, 
then  in  love  with  HaoLil  Nathiin-    [A  Daughter  of  Eve  J 

Vandenesse  (Gonite  F^lix  tie),  brother-in-law  of  the  pre- 
cedu»g,  b*jrn  late  in  the  t '  >y,  bire  the  title  of 

vironite  until  the  death  f^  <  rtn]  much  in  child- 

hiXMl  and  youUi,  first  in  his  home  life,  then  as  a  pupil  in  a 
boarding-schofil  at  Tours  and  in  the  Oratorien  ct>llege  at 
Pontlevoy,  He  was  unhappy  also  at  the  Lepftre  Bchool  in 
raris,  and  during  his  horninys  s[»ent  nn  lie  Haitit-I^iuii 
Willi  one i)f  the  Listoni^res,  a  kijjs wt^nian .  IHvc  de  Vandenesse 
at  last  found  hap^jmcss  at  l>apesle»  a  ciistle  near  Chwhe- 
gourde.  It  was  tlien  that  liis  jilatonic  Iiaisc»n  with  Madaine 
de  Mortsaiil  began — n  union  which  occupii^l  an  iTU|K>rtant 
phic(?  in  liift  lUiK  He  was,  tivorcHjver,  the  lover  c^f  Lady  Aral>elle 
l>udley,  who  calk'^1  him  rHiniliarly  Anj^i^e,  pronounced 
''my  dee/'  Madame  de  MiU'tsaul,  having  dif?d,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  secret  hatrttl  of  hrr  (laughter  Madeleine,  Iat4*r 
Hadame  de  T^*mnK?*inrl-(JivTy-C.1mulieu.  AlxKit  ihis  time 
began  his  career  In  public  life*  During  the  '*  HundriMl  Hayw** 
Louis  X VIM,  entnistetl  tn  him  a  missioii  in  Ventlee.  The 
King  reeeivetl  him  into  favi>r,  and  fiiiaHy  f»mph\\*'d  him  m 
private  secretary.     He  was  tkU^j  aj^piiirted  master  of  |ietitl<.nis 
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in  the  State  Council.  Vandenesse  frequently  visited  the 
Lenoncourts.  He  excited  admiration,  mingled  v.'ith  en\}\ 
in  the  mind  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  who  had  recently  arrived 
in  Paris.  Acting  for  the  Kmg,  he  helped  Cfear  Birotteau. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and 
asked  of  him  information  about  Macumer,  for  Louise  de 
Chaulieu.  [The  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Lost  Hlusions.  A 
Distinguishe<l  Provincial  at  Paris.  C^r  Birotteau.  Lettera 
of  Two  Brides.]  After  his  father's  death,  F^lix  de  Vanden- 
esse assimied  the  title  of  coimt,  and  probably  won  a  suit 
in  regard  to  a  land-sale  against  his  brother,  the  marquis, 
who  had  been  badly  served  by  a  rascally  clerk  of  Mattre 
Desroches,  Oscar  Husson.  [A  Start  in  Life.] '  At  this  time, 
Comte  F^lix  de  Vandenesse  began  a  verj-  close  relationship 
with  Natalie  de  Manerville.  She  herself  broke  this  ofF  as  a 
result  of  the  detailed  description  that  he  gave  her  of  the  love 
which  he  had  formerly  felt  for  Madame  de  Mortsauf .  [The 
Marriage  Settlement.]  The  year  following,  he  married  Ang^ 
lique-Marie  de  dranville,  elder  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
magistrate  of  that  name,  and  began  to  keep  house  on  nie 
du  Rocher,  where  ho  had  a  house,  furnished  with  the  l>6st  of 
taste.  At  first  he  was  not  able  to  gain  his  wife's  affection, 
as  his  known  profligacy  and  his  patronizing  manners  filled 
her  with  fear.  She  did  not  go  with  him  to  the  evening 
entertainment  given  by  Madame  d'Espard,  where  he  found 
himself  with  his  elder  brother,  and  where  many  g(^siping 
tongues  directed  their  speech  against  Diane  de  Cadigiian, 
despite  the  presence  of  her  lover,  Arthez.  F^lix  de  \'anden- 
esse  went  with  his  wife  to  a  rout  at  the  home  of  Mademoiselle 
des  Touches,  where  Marsay  told  the  story  of  his  first  love. 
The  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Vandenesse,  who,  under  Louis 
Philipi>e,  still  frequented  the  houses  of  the  Cadignans  and  the 
Montcornets,  came  very  near  having  serious  trouble.  Madame 
de  Vandenesse,  had  foolishly  fallen  in  love  with  Kaoul 
Nathan,  but  was  kept  from  harm  by  her  husband's  skillful 
management.  [The  Secrets  of  a  Princess.  Another  Study 
of  Woman.  The  Oondreville  Mystery.  A  Daughter  of  r>ve.] 
Vandenesse   (Comtesse  Feli.x  de),  wife  of  the  preceding; 
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bom  Aiigi^lique^Murie  de  (iraiivUle  in  1808^  a  bruiieltii  like 
her  father.  In  bearing  ibc  cruel  I reatni en t  of  her  prejudiced 
mutlior,  in  the  Maiais  htsime,  wlieie^he  si)eiil  her  youth,  the 
Coaitfiise  F^lix  was  consc»letl  by  the  lender  aflection  of  a 
>*oiinger  sister^  Maiie-JCug^nie^  later  Madanie  h\  dii  Tillet 
The  U^iiiions  in  lianncjiiy  given  theni  b\'  Wilhclni  Schjimeke 
afTnnled  them  some  divei-sion.  Mairied  about  1828,  aiul 
idfiwertHl  hajalsonieiy^  to  the  detriment  of  Marie^Eugeiiie, 
she  underwent,  when  al>out  twcnty-fi%*e  yeare  old,  a  criticHl 
rience.     Although   mother  of   at    lea^st   cjne    child,    be- 

Jiing  sufldeidy  of  a  romantic  turn  of  nxjnd,  she  narmwly 
ipecl  becoming  tlie  virLirn  of  a  worldly  conspiracy  funned 

linet  her  by  Lady  Dudle}  and  b>  Mc^damc«  Charles 
de  Vandenense  and  de  ManerviUe,  Marie,  moved  by  tJie 
strength  of  her  passion  for  the  writer,  Raonl  Nathan,  and 
wishing  Uj  save  him  from  financial  trouble,  appealed  to 
the  (^ijod  offices  of  Madame  tie  Nucingen  and  to  the  devr»titm 
of  i^hniueke.  The  proof  furnished  to  her  by  her  husband 
of  the  debasing  relatkms  and  the  extreme  I^ihernian  life  of 
Raiiult  kcjrt  Madame  Fvllx  de  Vandentssse  from  falling, 
[A  8e<'ond  IhKiie.  A  Daughter  of  Eve]  Afterwards,  her 
a4l venture,  the  dangers  which  she  had  run.  and  her  rupture 
with  tl*e  fxx't,  were  all  recountetl  by  M.  de  Clagny,  in  the 
presence  of  Madame  de  la  Huudraye,  I^ousteau's  mistress, 
[The  Muse  of  the  DepartnienL] 

■yandenesse   (Alfrtnl  de),  son  of  the  Marquis  Charii^  de 
in«l<  iJCHSi-,  li  coxcomb  \^ho.  under  the  reign  of  Ij<»uis  Philipjjcs 
at  Uie  Fiiubourg  Sain t-<^Jrrmnirt.  conipnmiised  the  ri*jjutati<ni 

I  the  Q>nitesfle  ile  Saint-H^reen,  ciespite  the  presence  of  her 
Ither,  Madame  d'Aiglemont,  Uie  former  mis  trest*  of  themur- 
i^-  [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 
Vandilrefi  ((icnerah  Comte  de),  old,  feeble  and  child i»h, 
ten,  with  hia  wife  and  a  large  nurol>ef  of  s*>ldiei»,  Novemlier 
,  1812,  he  started  on  a  raft  to  cnisB  the  B^pfsina,  WTien 
the  boat  struck  the  other  bank  the  shock  ilirew  the  count 
the  river.  His  heiitl  was  scven^l  from  liis  UhIv  by  a 
ke  of  ice,  and  wont  down    the   liver  like  a  cannon-ball. 
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Vandi^res  (CcmtesBe  Stephanie  de),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
niece  of  the  alienist,  Doctor  Fanjat;  mistress  of  Major  de  . 
Sucy,  who  was  afterwards  a  genca^.  In  1812,  during  the 
campaign  in  Russia,  she  shared  with  her  husband  all  the 
dangers,  and  managed  to  cross  the  B^r^sina  with  her  lover's 
aid.  although  she  was  unable  to  rejoin  him.  She  w^andered 
for  a  long  time  in  northern  or  eastern  Europe.  Ha\Tng 
become  insane,  she  coidd  say  nothing  but  the  word  "Fare- 
well" •  She  was  found  later  at  Strasboiuig  by  the  grena- 
dier. Fleuriot.  Ha\"ing  been  taken  to  the  Bons-Hommes 
near  the  Isle-Adam,  she  was  attended  by  Fanjat.  She  there 
had  as  a  companion  an  idiot  by  the  name  of  Genexd^ve. 
In  September,  1819,  Stephanie  again  saw  Philippe  de  Sucy, 
but  did  not  recognize  him.  She  died  not  far  from  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye.  Januar}%  1820,  soon  after  the  reproduction 
of  the  scene  on  the  B^rfeina,  arranged  by  her  lover.  Her 
suiklen  return  of  reason  killed  her.    [Farewell.] 

Vanity  gardener  to  Raphael  de  Valentin;  obtained  from 
the  well,  into  which  his  frightened  employer  had  thrown  it, 
the  wonderful  piece  of  shagreen,  which  no  weight,  no  reagent, 
and  no  p<>unding  could  either  stretch  or  injure,  and  which 
none  of  the  l^est  known  scientists  could  explain.  [The  Magic 
Skin.] 

Vanneaulz  (Monsieur  and  Madame  des),  small  renters  at 
LiniogcfJ,  living  with  their  two  children  on  rue  des  Cloches 
towards  the  end  of  Charles  X/s  reign.  They  inherited  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  from  Pingret, 
of  whom  Madame  des  ^'anneaulx  was  the  only  niece.  This 
wt\s  after  their  uncle's  murderer,  J.-F.  Tascheron,  having  lx?en 
urged  by  the  Cur^  Ik)nnet,  restored  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  stolen  in  Faubourg  Saint-Etienne.  M.  and  Madame 
des  Vanneaulx,  who  had  accused  the  murderer  of  ''indeli- 
cacy," changeti  their  opinion  entirely  when  he  made  this 
restitution.     [The  Country  Parson.] 

Vanni  (Elisa),  a  Corsican  woman  who,  according  to  one 
Ciiaconio,  rescued  a  child,  Euigi  Porta,  from  the  fearful 
vendetta  ( f  Bartolonieo  di  Ponibo      fThe  Vendetta.] 
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Vannier,  patriot,  conseript  of  Foiig^res,  Bretagne,  during 

autumn  of  1799  rec^eive*!  mi  order  to  convey  m&rehing 

to  the  National  Ciiiard  of  his  city^a  bcidy  of  men 

who  were  destinetl  lu  aid  the  Seventy-second  denii-brigade 

in  its  engngexneuts  ^-ith  the  Chouans*    [The  Chouans*] 

V&rese  (EinUio  Mpmmi,  I^ince*of),  of  the  Cane-MemmiB, 
bc^rn  in  1797,  a  member  of  the  greater  nobility,  descendant 
of  t}te  ancient  Roman  fannly  of  Memmins,  receive*!  the  name 
of  Prince  of  Varc^e  on  the  death  of  Facino  Cane,  his  relative, 
l>uring  the  time  of  Austrian  rule  in  Venice.  Jfeinmi  lived  there 
in  fK^v^.y  and  otiBcnrity.     In  the  earlv  part  of  the  Kestora- 
tioii  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Marco  Vendrarniiii,  hJs 
feUow-countJ^'man*     His  poverty  would  not  i:>eiinit  of  his 
keeping  more  than  one  .servant,  the  gondolier,  Carmagnola, 
For  Wtuesmiilk  iJoni,  wife  of  the  Duke  Catanetj,  he  felt  a  pas- 
sion, which  was  returned! ^  etuI  which  f(ir  a  long  time  remained 
platonic,  despite  its  ardor.     He  was  unfaithful  to  her  at  one 
time,  not  being  able  to  re«i3t    the    unforc^^een  attractions 
of  Clanna  Tinti,  a  lodger  in  the  Mennni  palace,  and  unrivaled 
prima  dtmna  at  the  Fenice.     Finally,  conquering  his  timidity, 
and    breaking    ^ith    the    "ideal/'    he    renderetl    Ma^kniUa 
Cataneo  a  mother,  and  married  her  when  she  became  a  widow. 
Varese  live<i   in   I*arb  under  the  reign  of  Ixniia   Philippe, 
d,  haxlng  been  enricheii  by  his  marriage*  one  evening  at 
e    CTiamp&-lLly«t>c**,    aided    certain    detslitute    artistic,    the 
mbaraa,   who  were  obliged  to  sing  in  the  oijcn  air.     He 
ked    for   the  storj-^   of    their    misfortunt*?.  and   Marianina 
Id  it  to  him  without  bitternees*    [Massimilla  Doni*    Cum- 
mra*] 

^^  Varesc  fPrincef^  of),  wife  of  the  preeeding,  boni  Mas- 
^■limilla  Doni»  al><tut  I8()f>,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Iloren- 
^■ine  family  of  the  nobility ;  married,  at  first,  the  DukeCataneo, 
^^  FX'pulsivc  man  who  lived  in  Venice  at  the  (inie  of  Ixnuf 
J  X  VJ 1 L  She  wa»  an  onthnmaatic  attendant  at  the  Fenice  theutre 
puring  the  winter  when  '^HWi^s**  nud  the  **8enunnnide ''  were 
jven  bv  a  C(nn(*ftn>'.  irj  winch  were  fouiul  Clarina  Tintj, 
novcecnnd  l'arth*ig«*nova*     Mai^imilla  cf>neeive<l  a  vi<^lent 
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but  at  first  a  platonie  love  for  Emilio  Memml,  Prince  of     | 
Varese,  married  him  after  Cataneo's  death,  following  him     , 
to  Paris,  during  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  where  she  met 
with  him  the  Gambaras  and  helped  them  in  their  poverty. 
[Massimilla  Doni.     Gambara.] 

Vaikt,  an  Arcis  ph>^ician,  early  in  the  nineteaith  centun', 
at  the  time  of  the  political  and  local  quarrels  of  the  Gondre- 
villes,  Cinq-0>gnes,  Simeuses,  Michus,  and  Hauteserres; 
had  a  daughter  who  afterwards  became  Madame  Gr§\in. 
[The  Gondreville  Mysten*.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Varlct,  son  of  the  preceding,  brother-in-law  of  Gr^vin; 
like  his  father,  later  a  phj-sician.    [The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Vassal,  in  1S22  at  Paris,  third  clerk  of  Mattre  Desroches, 
an  advocate,  by  whom  were  employed  also  Marest,  Husson 
and  Godeschal.     [A  Start  in  Life.] 

Vatel,  formerly  an  army  child,  then  corporal  of  the  Vol- 
tigeurs,  became,  during  the  Restoration,  one  of  the  three 
guards  of  Montcomet's  estate  in  Aigues,  Boiu^gne,  undtf 
head-keeper  Michaud;  he  detected  M^re  Tonsard  in  h& 
trespassing.  He  was  a  valuable  servant;  gay  as  a  lark, 
rather  Uyose  in  his  conduct  with  women,  without  any  re- 
ligious j^rineiples,  and  brave  unto  rashness.     [The  PeasantnJ 

Vatinelle  (Madame),  a  pretty  and  rather  loose  woman 
of  Mantes,  courteil  at  the  same  time  by  Maitre  Fraisier  and 
the  king's  attorney,  Olivier  Vinet;  she  was  "kind"  to  the 
former,  tlierchy  causing  his  ruin;  the  attorney  soon  found  a 
means  of  compelling  Fraisier,  who  was  representing  both 
sides  in  a  lawsuit,  to  sell  his  practice  and  leave  town.  [Cousin 
Pons.] 

Vauchelles  (De),  maintained  relations  of  close  friendship, 
about  1835,  at  Besan^on,  with  Am^d^e  de  Soulas,  his  fellow- 
countryman,  and  Chavoncourt,  the  younger,  a  former  college- 
mate.  Vauchelles  was  of  ecjually  high  birth  with  Soulas, 
and  was  also  equally  poor.  He  sought  the  hand  of  Made 
moiselle  Mctoiro,  Chavoncourt 's  eldest  sister,  on  whom  a  god- 
mother aunt  had  agreed  to  settle  an  estate  yielding  an  incomfi 
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cif  seven  thousand  francs,  and  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
in  ciish,  in  tiie  nLarriage  contract.  To  Rosalie  de  Wattcy 
viUe's  satisfaction,  he  oppuftCHi  Albert  Sa varus,  the  rival  of  the 
elder  Chavoneourt,  in  his  candidacy  for  a  scat  in  the  Chamber 
pf  l^eputies.    [Albert  SavarusJ 

Vaudoyer^    a    peasant    of    Ronquerolles,    Boyi^ognie,    ap- 

pointed  forest-keeix^r  of  Blang>%  but  discharge<i  aliout  182! » 

^Ki    favor   of  Gniison,  by    Montcornet,  at    that   time  n«ayijr 

^Bf  the  0inimune;  supported  (h    Rigou  ami   F.  (laubcrtin 

^■h^  against  the  new  owner  of  Aigues.     [The  Peasantry'.] 

Vaudremoiit  (Crmitesse  de),  bom  in  1787;  being  a  wealthy 
rid(jw  of  twenty-two  years  in  ISfK*,  she  wa^  comidered  the 
:v*iftt  beautiful  Parisian  of  the  day,  and  was  known  as  the 
'Queen  of  Fashion/'  In  the  mnnth  of  November  of  the 
ne  j'ear,  she  jitteiided  the  great  ball  given  by  the  Malin 
(londrcvilleB,  who  were  disappointed  at  the  Emperor's 
U>  appear  on  that  occa^Jiim.  Fleing  the  mistress  of  the 
Itede  Sonlanges  and  Mariial  rle  la  Roehe-Ilugon^  Madame 
dc  \'ftutlf'cmont  had  received  from  the  former  a  ring  taken 
^^rom  his  wife's  jcwel-ca^^ket  -  she  made  a  present  of  it  to 
^■fartial,  who,  happening  to  be  ^Taring  it  on  the  evening 
^Bf  the  riondreville  ball,  ^a%'e  it  to  Majtame  de  Soulangee, 
^M'ithout  once  susj)ectiti^  that  he  was  restoring  it  to  its 
^nbwfu!  owner,  Madame  de  Vaudremont's  death  followed 
"ithniily  after  this  incident,  wli'tcli  brought  alx>ut  the  recon* 
ciUatjon  of  the  Sititlancf^  cintple,  urge*!  by  the  Ihielic^we 
^de  T^jinnae:  the  count <  hiHt  in  the  famous  fire  that  broke 


'out  at  the  Austrian 


chinng  the  party  given  on  the 


tK'casion  of  the  wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Arch- 
luche«?i8  Marie*Lnufee*  [IKime^tic  Peaee*]  The  emha^' 
vm  Icjcattsl  on  the  part  of  the  rue  fie  la  Chauss^iMpAntin 
ai  that  time  rue  du  Mc»nt-Blanr)  nmipri^Hl  l>etwoen  the  rne 
|t*  la  Vi«  tiiire  and  the  me  Saint -Lass  a  re. 

Vaumerland  (Uaronne  de),  a  friend  of  Madame  de  rAinber- 
lirti,    UmrdiHl    with    one   of    Madame    VauqnerV    rivalfi 
be  Mamis,  and  intendcHh  ii>  t^um  m  her  tenn  expired, 
to  b(Trmie  a  patmn  %>f  the  efftablishment  on  the  me  Mmive- 
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8ainte-Genevi^ve;  at  least,   so  Madame  de  rAmbermesnil 
declared.    [Father  Goriot.] 

Vauquelin  (Nicolas-Louis),  a  famous  chemist,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute;  bom  at  SaintrAndr^  d'H^bertot,  Cal- 
vadts,  in  1763,  died  in  1829;  son  of  a  peasant;  praised  by 
Fourcroy;  in  turn,  pharmacist  in  Paris,  mine-inspector, 
professor  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  College  de  France.  He  gave 
C&ar  Birotteau  the  formula  for  a  cosmetic  for  the  hands,  that 
the  perfumer  called  "la  double  p&te  des  Sultanes,"  and,  being 
consulted  by  him  on  the  subject  of  "  cephalic  oil,"  he  denied  the 
possibility  of  restoring  a  suit  of  hair.  Nicolas  Vauquelin  was 
mvited  to  the  perfumer's  great  ball,  given  on  December  17, 
1818.  In  recognition  of  the  good  advice  received  from  the 
scientist,  C^sar  Birotteau  offered  him  a  proof,  before  the  time 
of  printing,  on  China  paper,  of  MuUer's  engraving  of  the 
Dresden  Virgin,  which  proof  had  been  found  in  Germany 
after  two  years  of  searching,  and  cost  fifteen  himdred  francs. 
[C6sar  Birotteau.] 

Vauquer  (Madame),  a  widow,  bom  Conflans  about  1767. 
She  claimed  to  have  lost  a  brilliant  position  through  a  series 
of  misfortunes,  which,  by  the  way,  she  never  detailed  s[)ocif- 
ically.  For  a  long  time  she  kept  a  bourgeois  lx)arding-house 
on  the  rue  Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve  (now  rue  Toumefort), 
near  the  rue  de  TArbal^te.  In  1819-1820,  Madame  VaiKiuer. 
a  short,  stout,  languid  woman,  but  rather  well  preserveii  in 
spite  of  being  a  little  faded,  had  Horace  Bianchon  as  table- 
boarder,  and  furnished  with  board  and  lodging  the  following: 
On  the  first  floor  of  her  house,  Madame  Couture  and  Made- 
moiselle Victorine  Taillefer;  on  the  second  floor,  Poiret,  the 
elder,  and  Jacques  Collin;  on  the  third,  Christine-Michelle 
Michonneau — afterwards  Madame  Poiret, — Joachim  Goriot. 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  a  possible  husband  for  herself, 
and  Eugene  de  Rastignac.  She  was  deserted  by  her  various 
boarders  shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Jacques  Collin.  [Father 
Goriot.] 

Vaur6mont  (Pnncesse  de),  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
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of  thp  eiglitcicTith  cciitur>';  grandmother  of  Miulam<!  Marie* 
CSaston,  \vhti  adonecl  her;fi!i(>  diwl  in  18l7,  the  yeav  at  Madnme 
dr  Stael's  t!eath»  in  a  mansion  Uduniring  k)  tlic  Chaiilictifi 
ftiid  siluatcHi  near  the  lloolevarti  des  invalulf^.  Mmianie 
de  Vaurfiiiont.  at  the  time  of  her  deaths  was  occupyinic  a 
Ruite  of  apailnieiitB  in  which  ahe  was  »hi>rtJy  afterwards 
'  I  by  Ix>uisc^  de  Chaiilieu  (Ma«lame  Marie  (»aston}» 
mIj  an  intimate  friend  of  the  princoss,  was  executor 
of  her  wnil    [Letters  of  Two  Brides,] 

Vauthier,  commonly  caltf^l  Vieux-Ch^ne,  former  servant 
nf  tljp  fmnoiis  Ijoniruy;  hostler  at  the  l^eu  ilt*  France.  Mortuj^ep 
in  1809;  was  implicated  in  the  afTair  of  the  ChatttTeurSj  and 
r  *mI  111  twenty  yean*  of  jK^nal  ^HTvitiidis  Init  waj^after- 

V,  rrloned  by  the  Kmfieror.     During  the  Ke^^toration 

he  was  iniirtiert*d  m  the  eireetii  of  Paris  bv  an  Cibacune  aiid 
f!evot4*<l  country-mail  of  the  C^lc^'alic^  du  V'tssard.  [The 
Seam\'  Hide  of  lliston .] 

Vauthier  (Madame),  originally,  in  IBOO,  kitehen-firl  tn  the 

hf^usehold  of  tlie  Prince  de  WiR-^eiobourg,  on  the  rue  Ijoui»- 
liMifand;  then  cank  to  Barln.M,  the  pnlUiMbcr.  n\nier  of  a 
lodginfT-hoiL^  on  the  Boulevard  MontpHma£%^:  fit  ill  later, 
|abt>ut  1833,  she  mannped  tbi^  iwtabliflhmcnt  for  Inm,  N.*rvin^ 
lie  same  time  m  door-kee|x^r  in  the  hou^e  mcntioncii.  At 
^at  time  Madame  Vanthicr  employed  N^pomne^ne  and 
Fi^licit^  for  the  hniijsc-w^ork;  as  lodgen?  she  had  IVom'bc, 
Vanda  aiid  Anguste  Mergi,  and  Ciode/mid.  [Tlie  Seamy  Side 
of  Histon-.] 

Vautrin/ 
JiamQS. 


tJie  nuiitt  fimiouB  of  Jacques  Collin'^  a^umcd 


Vauvinet,  bom  aWmt  1817,  a  money-lender  of  Paris,  wm 
of  the  eletjaiit  moderu  i>"})e.  altogether  different  (n»m  Cbaliob' 
«i«aii4  lobsi^ck ;  he  made  the  Boulevard  d*^  Italienir  the  centre 
of  his  oficrations;  was  a  creditor  of  tlie  Baron  Hulot,  fir^t 


r<»    ii     (linn  I  ri«L   rti    i  i-tu»itrt?    n^^ih  ui    iijo 
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in  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  francs;  and  then  in  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  forty  thousand,  really  lent  by  Nucingen. 
[Cousin  Bett>'.]  In  1845,  Ldon  de  Lora  and  J.-J.  Bixiou 
called  S.-P.  Gazonal's  attention  to  him.  [The  Unconscious 
Humorists.] 

Vavasseur,  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department,  during  the 
Empire,  in  Clergeot's  division.  He  was  succeeded  by  E.- 
L.-L.-E.-Cochin.    [The  Government  Clerks.] 

Vftlie  (La),  bom  in  1756,  a  homely  spinster,  her  face  being 
pitted  with  small-pox;  a  relative  of  La  C^nette,  a  dis- 
tinguished cook;  on  the  rcommendation  of  Flore  Brazier 
and  Maxence  Gilet,  she  was  employed  as  cook  by  J.-J.  Rouget, 
after  the  death  of  a  curate,  whom  she  had  served  long,  and 
who  died  without  leaving  her  anything.  She  was  to  recdve 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  livres  a  year,  after  ten  yean*  of 
competent,  faithful  and  loyal  service.  [A  Bachelor's  Es- 
tablishment.] 

Vendramini  (Marco),  whose  name  is  also  pronounced 
Vendramin;^  probably  a  descendant  of  the  last  Dc^e  of 
Venice;  brother  of  Bianca  Sagredo,  bom  Vendramini;  a 
Venetian  patriot ;  an  intimate  friend  of  Menuni-Cane,  Prince 
of  Varese.  In  the  intoxication  caused  b}*  opium,  his  great 
res^)urce  alx)ut  1820,  Marco  Vendramini  dreamed  that  his 
dear  city,  then  under  Austrian  dominion,  was  free  and  power- 
ful once  more.  He  talked  with  Memmi  of  the  Venice  of  his 
dreams,  and  of  the  famous  Procurator  Florain,  now  in 
in  inoilorn  (Irot^k,  now  in  their  native  tongrue;  sometimes  as 
they  walkcti  together,  sometimes  before  I^  Vulpato  and  the 
Cataneos,  during  a  presentation  of  '*S^miramide,"  '*I1  Bar- 
bicre/'or  "Moses,"  as  interpreted  by  La  Tint i  and  Genovese. 
N'endramini  died  from  excessive  use  of  opium,  at  quite  an 
early  age,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XATIL,  and  was  greatly 
mourned  by  his  friends.    [I'acino  Cane.     Massimilla  Doni.] 

Vergniaud    (I/nib),    who   made   the   Eg>*ptian   campaign 

1  Hie  palace  in  Venice  formerly  owneil  by  the  Ducbease  de  Bern  and  the  Gomte 
dbOftambord.  in  which  Watrner.  tt.c  miuMciAn.  tlied.  is  even  now  called  the  Vendra- 
ain  Pttlace.  It  isun  the  Grand-Canal,  quite  near  the  JiHitiDiaai  Falaoe  (now  the 
B6iel  de-r  Europe  ) 
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Porta,    was   quartcr- 
serviee.    Dufbig  the 


Hyacinthe-Chabert  and  Luigi 
:  matfter  of  hussars  when  he  left  the 
[  licetoration  he  was,  in  turn,  cow-koeper  on  the  rue  du  Pctit- 
^H^itfuierf  kec|x;r  of  a  liver}' -stable,  and  cabman*  As  cow- 
^Keeper^  \'ergiiiaud,  having  a  wife  and  three  sons,  being  in 
^Bebt  to  Grados,  and  gi\  ing  too  geneixHisly  to  C'habert,  ended 
^Ki  ijisolvency;  even  then  he  aide<:l  Liiigi  Porta,  again  in 
^Bi>uhle,  and  was  hin  witnea^  when  that  Corsican  married 
Mademoiselle  di  riombo,  Ijouos  \'ei^njaiidj  being  a  party 
^lo  the  conspiracieB  against  I>ouis  XVIII.,  wm  imprisoned  for 
Bbia  share  in  those  crimes.  [Colonel  Chabert.  The  Xen- 
"delta.] 

^^  Yermanton,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and  a  habitii^  of  Madame 
Bpchontz*s  i?alon,  between  1S35  and  1840,  when  she  was  keeping 
^■oiiM*  with  Arthur  ile  Rochefide*    [Watrix,] 

^f  Vermicbdy  common  nick-name  of  A  ert  (Michel-Je«n* 
Vj6runie.) 

Vermtiti  a  druggist  of  Soulanges,  in  Bouriropic,  dnring 
br    Ilestoration ;  brother-in-law   of  Sarcus,    the   Stmlanges 

&tice  of  the  peace*  v,  ho  had  man  ie<l  his  eldest  **L*«ter,    Though 

lite  a  di»tingiji8hc*il  ehemist,  Vermut  was  the  object  of  the 
loasantrief^  and  eonteniptuoas  remarksj  t*f  the  Sciudiy^altm, 
Bj*(HnaII\'  at  the  haod^  uf  the  (ScimdonB.  Pe^^pitc  the  slight 
Iteem  '*of  the  first  K^n-iety  of  Hoidaugc^/'  Vcmmt  gave 
[t'tdencT  of  aliilitN',  when  he  disturbed  Madame  Pigenm  by 

ding  traces  of  t>oi:son  in  Uie  body  of  her  deml  husbajid* 

he  Peasantr^^] 

^-  Vermut  (Madame),  wif©  of  Uio  precetUng;  life  and  skml  of 
^^bc  salou  of  Madame  Simdr\',  wlui,  however,  deelaretl  llmt 
^Hie  waa  *  bad  form,*'  ami  rejiroaehe^l  her  for  -  with 

^Kloimltm,  aulhtir  of  *vl^  Bilboquif'ide/*     [ITie  i  f\  ] 

_  Vemai  (Abb^,)  one  of  the  four  Vcndean  leaders,  in  1790. 
H^hen  Mrmtauran  wixs  o|)jK>fliu^  llulot,  rhe  filher  three  l»eing 
^^P^ItiDon^    Suxannetp    and    the    Comte    de    Fontaine.     ITli© 

^    Vtmet  (Joseph),  bom  in  171 1,  died  in  1780,  a  famous  I'rendi 
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artist;  patronized  the  Cat  and  Racket,  a  draper}*  establish- 
ment on  the  rue  Saint-Denis,  of  which  M.  Guillaume,  father- 
in-law  of  Sonunervieux,  was  proprietor.  [At  the  Sign  of  the 
Cat  and  Racket.] 

Vemeuil  (Marquis  de),  member  of  a  historic  family,  and 
probably  an  ancestor  of  the  Vemeuils  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  In  1591,  he  was  on  intimate  terms, 
with  the  Norman  Comte  d'H^rom-ille,  ancestor  of  the  keej^er 
of  Jos^pha  Mirah,  star  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
about  1838.  The  relations  between  the  two  families  con- 
tinued unbroken  through  the  centuries.    [The  Hated  Son.] 

Vemeuil  (Victor- Am6dfe,  Due  de),  probably  descendoil 
from  the  preceding,  died  before  the  Revolution;  by  Made- 
moiselle Blanche  de  Casteran,  he  had  a  daughter,  Marie- 
Nathalie — afterwards  Madame  Alphonse  de  Montauran.  He 
acknowledged  his  natural  daughter  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  almost  disinherited  his  Intimate  son  in  her  favor. 
[The  Chouans.] 

Vemeuil  (Mademoiselle  de),  probably  a  relative  of  the 
preceding;  sister  of  the  Prince  de  Loudon,  the  Vendean 
cavalry  general;  she  went  to  Mans  to  save  her  brother,  and 
died  on  the  scaffold  in  1793,  after  the  Savenay  affair.  [The 
Chouans.] 

Vemetiil  (Due  de),  son  of  the  Due  Mctor-Am^dee  de 
Vemeuil,  and  brother  of  Madame  Alphonse  de  Montauran, 
with  whom  he  had  a  lawsuit  over  the  inheritance  left  by  their 
father;  during  the  Restoration  he  lived  in  the  town  of  AJen^on 
and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  D'Esgrignons  of  that 
place.  He  took  Victumien  d'Esgrignon  under  his  protection, 
and  introduced  him  to  Louis  XMH.  [The  Chouans. 
Jealousies  of  a  Country  Town.] 

Vemeuil  (Due  de),  of  the  family  of  the  preceding,  was 
present  at  the  entertainment  given  by  Jos^pha  Mirah,  the 
mistre««  of  the  Due  d'H^rouville,  when  she  oixjned  her 
sumptuous  suite  of  apartments  on  the  nio  do  la  X'ille-rEv^ue, 
Paris,  in  I^ouis  Philippe's  reign.     [Cousin  Betty.] 
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Venieuil  (Due  <^e),  a  good-natured  gmat  nohtemao,  sod- 
in-luw  uf  a  wealthy  first  prei*idenl  o(  a  royal  court,  who  died 
in  1  SOD;  he  was  the  father  of  four  children^  among  them  hcmg 
Madeuioisctlle  iMme  and  the  Prince  Ga^p&rd  de  Loudon; 
owned  the  liis^toric  chateau  of  Itogembray,  in  the  \nemity 
of  Havre,  mid  dos*^  In-  the  forest  of  Brotonne;  there  be  re- 
cei\'ed,  one  day  in  (*ciobcr,  1829,  the  Mignon  de  la  Basties^ 
accompanied  by  the  H^muvilles,  CanaLis,  and  Ernest  de 
la  Bri^re,  all  of  whom  were  at  that  time  desirous  to  marry 
Mn<i«5tc  Mignon,  soon  to  become  Madame  de  la  Bri^e  de 
la  Baatie.     [Modcete  Mignon.] 


L*h» 
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Vcmeuil  (l>iichc«?sc  Hortense  de),  wife  of  the  preceding^ 
haughty  and  pious  jKnwma^e,  datigliter  of  a  wealthy  firet 
iflcnt  of  a  fx>yal  courts  who  died  iix  18(KK  Of  her  fonr 
childn*n,  only  two  liveil'-her  daughti^r  I*anre  and  the  IMnce 
Gaspard  de  Ixiudon;  she  wm  on  ver>*  intimate  lertnB  with 
the  Henmvilles,  and  es*ix*cially  willi  the  eUlerly  Mailemoigelle 
d'H^rimviUe,  anil  reciivetl  a  visit  from  them,  one  day  in 
October,  1820,  with  tlic  Mignon  de  hi  Bai^itic^^  followed  by 
Melchior  de  Canalia  and  Ernest  de  la  Bridre*  [Modeate 
Mignon.] 

VemeuU  (T^nre  de),  datighter  of  the  preeeding  couple. 
At  the  eiitertaitmient  at  liosembray  in  October,  1820,  El^on- 
OTe  de  (.thaulieu  ga^  e  her  adriee  on  the  subject  of  tapestry 
AHfl  emlmjidcry.    [Modesto  Mignon.] 

Vemeull  (Duchessc  de),  sister  of  tlie  Prince  de  Blamont^ 
GbauATy;  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Ducheese  de  Ik>urbon; 
iorely  trieil  by  the  diaaMriB  of  the  Uevolntion;  aunt  and, 
in  n  way,  mother  by  adoption  of  Blanche- llenriette  de  Mort- 
mif  (bjm  I^tvurneourt).  She  belungeil  to  a  wcicty  of  wluch 
Salnt'-Martln  wm  the  soul.  The  Duchesse  de  Vemeuil, 
who  o%-ned  the  Cloctu^gourde  estate  in  Touraine,  gave  it. 
In  her  lifetime,  to  Matiome  de  Mort«auf,  reserving  for  herself 
only  one  mom  of  the  mamrion.  Madame  d©  Vemeufl  died 
In  the  t*«rly  part  of  the  nmeteenth  century^  [Tlie  Lily  oi 
the  VaDeyJ 
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Vemeuil  (Marie-Nathalie  de).^  (See  Montauran,  Mar- 
quise Alphonse  de.) 

Vernier  (Baron),  intendant-general,  under  obligations 
to  Hector  Hulot  d'Ervy,  whom  he  met,  in  1843,  at  the  Am- 
bigu  theatre,  as  escort  of  a  gloriously  handsome  woman. 
He  afterwards  "received  a  visit  from  the  Baronne  Adeline 
Hulot,  coming  for  information.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Vernier,  formerly  a  dyer,  who  lived  on  his  income  at  Vou- 
vray  (Touraine),  about  1821;  a  cunning  countrjTnan,  father 
of  a  marriageable  daughter  named  Claire;  was  challenged 
by  F^lix  Gaudissart  in  1831,  for  having  played  a  practical 
joke  on  that  illustrious  traveling  merchant,  and  fought 
a  bloodless  pistol  duel.    [Gaudissart  the  Great.] 

Vernier  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  stout  little 
woman,  of  robust  health;  a  friend  of  Madame  Margaritis;  she 
gladly  contributed  her  share  to  the  mystification  of  Gaudissart 
as  conceived  by  her  husband.    [Gaudissart  the  Great.] 

Vemisset  (Victor  de),  a  poet  of  the  "Angelic  School," 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  Canalis,  the  academician ;  a  con- 
temporary of  B^ranger,  Delavigne,  I^^martine,  I^usteau, 
Nathan,  Vigny,  Hugo,  Barbier,  Marie-Gaston  and  (lautier, 
he  moved  in  various  Parisian  circles;  he  was  seen  at  the 
Brothers  of  Consolation  on  the  rue  Chanoinesse,  and  he 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Baronne  de  la  Chan- 
teric,  president  of  the  above-mentioned  association;  he  was 
to  be  found,  with  Heloise  Brisetout,  on  the  rue  Chauchat, 
at  the  time  of  her  house-warming  in  the  apartments  in  which 
she  succeeded  Jos(5pha  Mirah;  there  he  met  J.-J.  Bixiou,  L^n 
de  lx)ra,  Etienne  Lousteau,  and  Stidraann;  he  fell  m.adly 
in  love  with  Madame  Schontz.  He  was  invited  to  the  mar- 
riage of  C^lestin  Crevel  and  Valerie  Manieffe.  [The  Seamy 
Side  of  History'.     Beatrix.     Cousin  Betty.] 

Vernon  (Mar^chal),  father  of  the  Due  de  Vissembourg 
and  the  Prince  Chiavari.     [Beatrix.] 

*  On  June  23.  1837.  un«ler  the  title  of  Le  Chrt,  the  Ambiioi-C'omique  preoented 
*  drama  of  Antony  H<Vaud'fl  in  five  act*  and  six  tableaux,  which  was  a  modified 
reproduction  of  the  adventures  of  Marie-Nathalie  do  Montauran. 
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Vemou  (I'^licien),  n  Parisian  journalist.  He  used  his 
fliience  in  starting  Marie  Godeschai,  usually  caUed  Mariette, 
the  Porte  Saint^Martln.  The  husband  of  an  ygl}%  vulgar, 
and  crablHHl  woman,  he  had  by  her  children  that  were  by 
no  m^ans  welcome.  He  lived  in  ^Tetchod  lodgings  on  the 
nie  Mttudar,  when  Lucien  de  Riibempr6  wai*  prctK^ntecI  to 
him,  V^ernou  was  a  caustic  critic  on  the  side  of  the  oj>- 
ptmtion.  Tire  unTOngcniality  of  his  domestic  life  embit- 
tered hiB  character  and  his  genhis.  He  waa  a  fini&he<l  speci- 
men of  the  eiivifuif^  man,  and  pursued  Lueien  de  Ruheinprtf 
with  an  alert  and  malicious  jealou!^*.  [A  Bachelor*®  Es- 
tabli^hinent,  l^st  IlJuyions,  A  Distinguished  Provincial 
at  Paris.  Scenes  (mm  a  Court^an's  Life.]  In  1834,  Blondet 
recommended  hini  to  Nathan  as  a  ''Handy  Andy'*  for  a 
newspaper.  [A  Ditughier  of  Eve]  Wlestin  Crevel  invited 
him  to  lib  marriage  with  V*al^ric  Mameffc.    [Cbiu^in  liettv-l 

Vemoti  (Madame  F^Iicien),  wife  of  the  preceding,  whose 
\ndjrarity  was  one  of  the  causes  of  her  hushand*s  bitternesa, 
revealt*d  herself  jji  her  true  light  to  Lucien  de  Hubenipr6, 
whan  she  nnontloneil  a  cert^n  Maclame  Mahoudeau  aa  one 
of  her  friends.     [A  Distinguished  Pnivhicial  at  ParisJ 

Vert  (MicheWean-^IArcime).  nick-namod  Vermichei.  for- 
ly  vbUnist  in  the  Bourgogne  regiment,  was  cKrcupifjd, 
uriiig  the  Hefitoraticjn*  with  the  various  callings  -^  '  r^ 
iottr'keejM?r  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  drun*-bf>ater  of  >  -^^ 

iler  of  the  local  ptmm,  and  finally  bailiPTs  deputy  in  the 
ice  of  Brunet,  He  was  intimate  friend  of  Fourchtm, 
illi  whom  he  wtm  in  the  habit  of  getting  on  ^precg^  and 
lose  hatred  f*tr  the  Montcornets,  owners  of  Aj^uee^  he 
annL     [The  lVm8antr>\] 

Vert  (Madame  Michel),  wife  of  the  preceding,  commonly 
cmllcil  Vennichel,  lu*  was  the  ca^e  with  her  hu-'^band:  a  nnis- 
tacbed  wago,  a  metre  m  ^  idth,  and  of  two  hundred  and 

irty  pounds  wx%ht,  but  active  in  spite  of  this,' she  ntled 
Tier  hu?iband  ah><^hitely.     [The  Peasant  r%\] 

Venreile  (Anti'nor),  an  cTcentric  btmrgeois  of  Pari«,  made 
his  fortune  in  the  n>rk  business.     Retiring  from  the  tradci 
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Vervelle  became,  in  his  own  way,  an  amateur  artist;  wished 
to  form  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  believed  that  he  was  col- 
lecting Flemish  specimens,  works  of  Tinier,  Metzu,  and 
Rembrandt;  employed  Elie  Magus  to  form  the  collection, 
and,  with  that  Jew  as  go-between,  married  his  daughter 
Virginie  to  Pierre  Grassou.  Vervelle,  at  that  time,  ^"as 
living  in  a  house  of  his  own  on  the  rue  Boucherat,  a  part 
of  the  rue  Saint-Louis  (now  rue  de  Tureime),  near  the  rue 
Chariot.  He  also  owned  a  cottage  at  Ville-d'Avray,  in 
which  the  famous  Flemish  collection  was  stored — pictures 
really  painted  by  Pierre  Grassou.    [Pierre  Grassou.] 

Vervelle  (Madame  Ant^nor),  wife  of  the  preceding,  gladly 
accepted  Pierre  Grassou  for  a  son-in-law,  as  soon  as  she 
found  out  that  Maitre  Cardot  was  his  notary.  Madame 
Vervelle,  however,  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  Joseph  Bridau's 
bursting  in  Pierre's  studio,  and  "touching  up"  the  portrait 
of  Mademoiselle  Virginie,  afterwards  Madame  Grassou. 
[Pierre  Grassou.] 

Vervelle  (Virginie).     (See  Grassou,  Madame  Pierre.) 

Vfeze  (Abb^  de),  a  priest  of  Mortagne,  during  the  Empire, 
administered  the  last  sacrament  to  Madame  Br^-ond  i\es 
Tours-Mi  nitres  just  before  her  execution  in  1810 ;  he  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  Brothers  cf  Consolation,  installed  in  the 
home  of  the  Baronne  de  la  Chanterie  on  the  rue  Chanoin- 
esse,  Paris.     [The  Seamy  Side  of  Histor>\] 

Viallet,  an  excellent  gendarme,  appointed  brigadier  at 
Soulanges,  Bourgogne;  replaced  Soudr}-,  retired.  [The  Peas- 
antiy,] 

Victoire,  in  1810,  a  sers'ant  of  Charles  Claparon,  a  banker 
on  the  rue  de  IVovence,  Paris;  "a  real  L^onarde  bedizened 
like  a  fish-huckster.''     [C<5sar  Birotteau.] 

Victor,  otherwise  known  as  the  Parisian,  a  mysterious 
pei-sonage  who  lived  in  marital  relations  with  the  Marquis 
d'Aiglemont's  eldest  daughter,  and  made  her  the  mother  of 
several  children.  Victor,  while  dodging  the  pursuit  of  the 
police,  who  were  on  his  track  for  the  murder  of  Mauny, 
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bad  found  mfuge  for  two  hours  in  VeisaiUes,  on  Ciirisiiii£is 
Difht  of  one  of  the  last  yeai-s  of  the  Restoration,  in  a  hou^ 
near  the  Barri^re  de  Montreui!  (57,  Avenue  de  Paris),  with 
the  parents  of  Hdl^iie  d'Aiglemont.  the  last  named  of  whom 
fled  with  him.  During  Louis  Philippe's  reign ^  Victor  was 
captain  of  the  "'  Othello/'  a  Colombian  pirate,  and  lived  very 
happily  with  his  famUy— Madomoiselle  d*Aigleniont  and  the 
children  he  had  by  her.  He  met  with  G^iK%id  *i'Aigle- 
montf  his  mistri^s's  father,  who  w*as  at  that  time  a  pa?y^^nger 
on  board  tJie  "Saint-Ferdinand/*  ainl  saved  his  life.  Victor 
perished  at  sea  in  a  shipv^Teck.     [A  Woman  of  Thirty,] 


Victorine,  a  celebrated 
cuslfimer^  the  Dnchesse 
probably,   Matlame    de 
Illufiions.     Ijetters  of  Tw 
and   handed   down   her 
sebsom"  were  praised  in 


seamstress  of  Paris,  hatl  among  her 
Cataneo,  Louise  de  ChauUeu,  and^ 
Baiigeton  [MassinuUa  Tkmi.  Lost 
D  Brides,]  Her  suect^ssors  ii^sumed 
name;  Vtctorine  JV.'b  *SntelHgent 
the  latter  part  of  I^uis  Philippe's 

reign,  when  Fritot  eold  Mistness  Noswell  the  S^lim  shawl, 

[Gaudifisart  IL] 

Vidal  &  PorchoQ,  book-sellers  on  commission,  Quai  des 
Augustins,  Paris,  in  1S2L  Lueien  de  Rubempr^  had  an  op- 
portunity to  jutlge  of  their  method  of  doing  businees,  when 
hk  *' Archer  of  Charlefl  IX/'  and  a  volume  of  poems  were 
brutally  refusetl  by  them.  Vidal  &  Porchon  had  in  stock 
at  that  time  the  work^  of  K4ratnr,  Arlinconrt,  and  Mctor 
Pucange.  Vidal  was  a  stout,  blunt  man.  who  traveled  for 
the  firm.  Porchon,  eolder  and  more  diplomatic,  seemed  to 
have  special  charge  of  negotiations.  [A  Distingubhed 
Provincial  at  Paris,] 

^  Via©  (Joseph*Marie),  a  celebrated  painter,  Ixim  at  lifont- 

IJ^lier  in  1716,  dic*d  at  Rinne  in  1809.     In  1758,  with  Al* 

legrain  and  T^iutherbourip,  he  aiiled  his  friend  Sarra^sine  ju 

^^>ducting  Zanjl>iiiel1a,  with  a  view  Uy  Uiking  hlin  to    Uie 

^Bartments  of  the  sculptor,  who  was  madly  in  love  with  the 

wnueh,  believing  him  to  be  a  wonmn.     At  a  later  fierind, 

Vien  made  for  Madame  de  Lanty  a  eojiv  ot  the  statue  mr>d4*letl 

hy  Sarrasine  after  Zambinella^  and  it  was  from  ibis  picture 
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of  Vien's  that  Cirodet,  the  signer  of  "Endymioii,"  received 
his  inspiration.  This  statue  of  Sarrasine's  was,  long  after- 
wards, reproduced  by  the  sculptor  Dorlange-Sallenauve. 
[Sarrasine.     The  Meml^er  for  Arcis.] 

T^euz-ChapeaUy  a  soldier  in  the  Seventy-second  demi- 
brigade,  known  to  Jean  Falcon,  commonly  called  Beau- 
Pied  ;  wa&  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Chouans,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1799.    [The  Chouans.] 

VigneaUy  of  the  commune  of  Is^re,  of  which  Benassis 
was  creator,  so  to  speak;  he  courageously  took  charge  of  an 
abandoned  tile-factor)',  made  a  successful  business  of  it, 
and  lived  with  his  family  around  him,  which  consisted  of 
his  mother,  his  mother-in-law,  and  his  wife,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Graviers  of  Grenoble.  [The  Country 
Doctor.] 

Vigneau  (Madame),  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  perfect  house- 
keeper; she  received  Genestas  cordially,  when  brought  to 
call  by  Benassis ;  Madame  Vigneau  was  then  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother.    [The  Country  Doctor.] 

Vignol.     (See  Bouflf^.) 

Vignon  (Claude),  a  French  critic,  born  in  1799,  brought 
a  rc^narkable  |X)wer  of  analysis  to  the  study  of  all  questions 
of  art,  literature,  philosophy,  or  political  pmblems.  A  clear, 
deep,  and  unerring  judge  of  men,  a  strong  psychologist, 
he  was  famous  in  Paris  as  early  as  1821,  and  was  present, 
at  the  apartments  of  Ilorine,  then  acting  at  the  Panorame- 
Dramatique,  at  the  supper  following  the  presentation  of  the 
'^Alcadc  dans  rKnibarras,"  and  had  a  brilliant  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  the  press  with  Emile  Blondet,  in  the  presence 
of  a  (Jerman  diplomatist.  [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at 
Paris.]  In  1834,  Claude  Vignon  was  entrusted  with  the 
haute  critique  of  the  newspaper  founded  by  Raoul  Nathan. 
[A  Daughter  of  Kvo.]  For  quite  a  jx^riod  Vignon  had  F6licite 
des  Touches  (Camillc  Maupin)  as  his  mistress.  In  1836, 
he  brouglit  hor  back  from  Italy,  accompanied  by  I^ora, 
when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  domestic  difficulties  of  the 
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Bauvane  fmm  Maurice  t\c  rilostal^  French  cniisiil  at  Vienna, 
[HoiiariiTP.]  Again,  in  1836,  at  Los  Ttmches^  Vignon,  on  the 
ix>int  of  givirig  up  Dun i lie  Maiipin,  dcliveitxl  \a  his  former 
mistTt^s  a  i^'c^ritaiilr  diK^^rtation,  of  mirprising  insight,  on 
the  subject  of  the  heart,  with  irference  tci  Oil yste  ihi  Ou^nle, 
(Vnnaro  Canti,  and  Wat rix  de  Rochefidc.  Such  intimate 
knowlc?(lgc  nf  thr  hurnnn  heart  Inid  grnrhinlSy  sacldcnerl  and 
vveariml  him;  he  finngbt  relief  for  his  ennui  hi  debauchery; 
he  paid  attention  to  T.a  Bchontz,  n*ally  a  nmrtc^m  of  su- 
l^'rinr  stamp,  aiid  moulifetl  her.  [lieatrix.]  Afterwards, 
lie  liecAme  ambitious^  and  uas  secret ar\'  toG^ttinile  Wissc^ni- 
lumrg,  miniisler  of  war;  thii*  jio^itioii  brought  him  into  eon- 
t  with   Val<5rie  Manieffe,  whom  he  secretly   loved;  he, 

iflmann,  Sternboek,  and  Massoli  were  wiinePi^^nf  hermar- 
lage  to  Ci*eveh  thb  being  tlie  seeomi  lime  she  had  l>een  leil 
Ui  tlie  altAr.  He  %vas  rounteil  among  the  habilu^***  of  VahVii/« 
t^aton,  when'*  Jean^iJ  acq  ues  hi.\ioii  was  goiiig  .  ,  *  to  coxen 
I ,iiilM?th  l>clier/'  [CouBin  Betty.]  He  ralht^ I  to  the i?iipjK>rt  of 
l^uis  PhiiifJpe,  and  m  editor  of  the  Journal  iles  iitjbat*;, 

id  master  of  re^juests  in  the  Couucil  M  State,  he  gave  ins 
Ittentiou  to  the  la^^-^uit  {xiiding  iK^Uveen  SA\  (luzonal 
and  the  prefect  of  the  l'yr^n6es-0rien tales;  a  position  m 
iihrnrian,  a  chair  at  the  Sfjrhonne,  and  the  <lcc<Kralion  Ixirc 
further  tet^limony  to  the  favor  that  he  enjoyecl  [The  I'n- 
tjfin^ciouft  llumoriAls,]  Vignon\s  reputation  n*ni|jini*d  undiunn* 
i^heil^  and^  even  in  our  own  time,  Madiunc  No<5nu  Itouvicr, 
eeulptiir  and  nfivelUt,  Kigiui  the  critic's  name  to  her  \\*orkfi, 

VifOff  matiagiT  of  the  fxsl^tation  «t  Villivunx-IXvesi, 
during  the  Restoration:  officer  hi  the  National  finard  of  that 
I     jsulj-pn*feeiure  of  Ikiuigogne:  brother-indaw  t*f  IxHrh^ncq,  the 
Hkftfiker,  whc»«e  sister  he  had  marric*fl.     fTlie  IVjixiuitry.) 

^H  Vigor,  I  "    '     >nst^intion  at  Villi*-aux-Fa\cg,  dur- 

^^Ig  the  ill  m  the  National  Utiard  nf  that  $uli- 

prt*fectun*    oj    Honnrtignc;   lin*ther-in-law    of    Loclerrtj,  the 
banker,  who^*  mter  he  Iiad  marrie*!.     [The  IVajtantry,] 

Vigor,  fiivn  of  the  preefHling.  and,  like  the  rent  of  hi**  fainiiy, 
interi*jttetl    in    pnjleeting    Franyt)!*  (laiitx^rtui   fn>m    Mont* 
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cornjt;  he  was  deputy  judge  of  the  court  of  Ville-aux-Faye& 
in  1823.    [The  Peasantry.] 

Villemoty  head-clerk  of  Tabareau,  the  bailiff,  was  en- 
trusted, in  April,  1845,  with  the  w^ork  of  superintending 
the  details  of  the  interment  of  Sylvain  Pons,  and  also  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  Schmucke,  who  had  been  appointed 
residuary  legatee  by  the  deceased.  Yillemot  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Fraisier,  business  agent  of  the  Camusot 
de  Marvilles.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Wlenoiz  (Salomon  de),  son  of  a  wealthy  Jew  named 
Salomon,  who  in  his  old  age  had  married  a  Catholic.  Brought 
up  in  his  mother's  religion;  he  raised  the  Villenoix  estate  to' a 
barony.    [Louis  Lambert.] 

Tnilenoiz  (Pauline  Salomon  de),  bom  about  1800;  natural 
daughter  of  the  preceding.  During  the  Restoration,  she  was 
made  to  feci  her  origin.  Her  character  and  her  superiority 
made  her  an  object  of  envy  in  her  provincial  circle.  Her 
meeting  with  I^ouis  Lambert  at  Blois  was  the  turning  point 
in  her  life.  Community  of  age,  country,  disapiK)intments, 
and  pride*  of  spirit  brought  them  in  touch — a  reciprocated 
passion  was  the  result.  Mademoiselle  Salomon  de  Ville- 
noix was  going  to  marr}'  Lambert,  when  the  scholar's  ter- 
rible mcntiil  malady  asserted  itself.  She  was  frequently 
able  to  avert  the  sick  man's  paroxysms;  she  nursed  him, 
M vised  him,  and  p:uidod  him,  notably  at  Croisic,  where  at 
jier  -Tuggcstion  Lambert  related  in  letter-form  the  tragic  nii^ 
^jrtuncs  of  the  Cambremors,  wiiich  he  had  just  learned.  On 
lier  return  to  Villenoix,  Pauline  took  her  fianc6  with  her, 
where  she  noted  down  and  undei'stood  his  last  thoughts, 
sublime  in  their  incoherence;  he  died  in  her  arms,  and  from 
that  time  forth  phe  consideied  herself  the  widow  of  Louis 
Lambert,  whom  sshe  had  biuied  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
lake  park  at  Villenoix.  [Ix)uis  Lambert.  A  Seaside  Tragedy.] 
Two  years  later,  being  sensibly  aged,  and  living  in  almost 
total  retin^ncMit  from  the  world  at  the  town  of  Tours,  but 
full  of  sym])atliy  for  weak  mortals,  Pauline  de  Villenoix 
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ittraii,  the  victim  of  Trou- 
hen's  hatre<l    [The  Viear  cif  Tours.] 

VUquin,  the  richest  ship-owner  of  Havre,  during  the  Rcstorap 
li«)n,  ptirchiiscil  the  estates  of  thi5  bankrupt  Chaiit*s  Mignon, 
with  the  exception  of  a  cliAkt  given  by  Mignon  to  Dnmay; 
thiit  dwclUiigj  being  in  cKjsc  proximily  io  the  nullifumlro's 
auiJerb  villa,  and  bciii^  occupii^i  liv  tlic  families  rjf  Mipion 
anil  Duiuay,  was  the  despair  f»r  Vittjuiu,  iiumay  ub^iinaiely 
refusing:  to  eell  it.    [Modegtc  Mignon. 

Vilquin  (Madamcrl,  wife  of  the  preeeiUrift,  l"ad  H.-C.  d'Es- 
tourny  as  Itiver,  previous  to  his  amour  with  Betlinn-CaroHnc 
Mignon;  by  her  hushanfl  she  had  three  elnldren,  twf*  of  whom 
wen^  Itirls.  Tlie  ehie*^t  of  thrive,  Ixnng  ricJily  cutlowtnl,  was 
eventually  Mmhimc  Francisque  Althor.     [Modmte  Mignon] 

Vimeux,  in  1821^  an  uiuLssunitng  justice  of  tbe  i)ca<'e  in  a 

department  cjf  the  North,  rebuketl  hiB  mn  Adolphe  for  tlie 
kind  of  life  he  was  leading  in  Paris.  [The  Government 
Clerks.] 

Vimeux  (Adolphe),  mn  of  the  preceiling,  in  1824,  waa 
ef>pyisl  emeritus  in  Xavier  Rabourdin's  bureau  hi  the  Fiuaneo 
l>epartment.  A  great  dandy,  he  thought  only  of  hi?  drc^» 
and  was  satisfied  with  rnai^fre  fun?  ui  the  Katc^uub'a 
nsetaurant;  he  became  a  debtor  of  Antoioe,  the  m^seitgcr 
boy ;  secretly  his  ambit  ion  was  to  marry  ariuh  old  lady,  [Tlie 
Government  Clerks] 

Vioet  )md  a  jminful  career  to  start  with;  a  disappointment 
crossed  his  path  at  the  ver>'  oul^t,  lie  had  seduceil  a 
MndemrUK^lh*  do  C1rargel>ocuf ,  and  he  siipfK^e*l  that  her  parents 
would  acknowledge  him  as  fit)n-in*law,  and  endtiw  their 
daughter  richly ;  scj  he  marricil  hi  r,  but  her  family  dbowncil 
her,  and  he  therefore  had  to  rely  on  himself  entirely.  An  an 
attorney  at  Provlns,  Vinel  made*  his  iTiark  by  dc^nx^;  m 
head  of  the  local  oppomiion,  with  the  aid  of  (loraud,  he 
auceeedetl  in  nmking  use  of  I>eui«  H/igmn,  a  wealthy  retired 
merchant,  c^tablb^hed  the  '^Cburrier  He  IVovina/'  a  Liberalial 
paper,  adroiUy  defended  the  Hogrons  against  the  eharge  of 
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killing  Pierrette  Lorrain  by  slow  degrees,  was  elected  to  the 
Giamber  of  Deputies  about  IS30,  aiid  became  also  attorney- 
general,  and  probably  minister  of  justice.  [Pierrette.  The 
Member  for  Arcis.    The  Middle  Classes.     Cousin  Pons.] 

Vinet  (l^Iadame),  vrife  of  the  preceding,  bom  Chargeboeuf, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  "noble  family 
of  La  Brie,  a  name  derived  from  the  exploit  of  a  knight 
in  the  expedition  of  Saint-Louis,"  was  mother  of  two  children, 
who  sufficed  for  her  happiness.  Absolutely  controlled  by 
her  husband,  rejected  and  sacrificed  by  her  family  from 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  Madame  Vinet  scarcely  dared  ir 
the  Rogrons'  salon  to  speak  in  defence  of  Pierrette  Lorrab 
their  victim.    [Pierrette.] 

Vinet  (Olivier),  son  of  the  preceding  couple,  born  in  1816. 
A  magistrate,  like  his  father,  began  his  career  as  deputy 
king's  attorney  at  Arcis,  advanced  to  the  position  of  king's 
attorney  in  the  town  of  Mantes,  and,  still  further,  was  deputy 
king's  attorney,  but  now  in  Paris.  Supported  by  his  father's 
influence,  and  being  noted  for  his  independent  raillery, 
Vinet  was  dreaded  everj'where.  Among  the  people  of  Arris, 
he  mixed  only  with  the  little  coterie  of  government  officials, 
composed  of  doulard,  Michu,  and  Marest.  [The  Member 
for  Arcis.]  Being  a  rival  of  Maitre  Fraisier  in  the  affections 
of  Madame  Vatinelle  of  Mantes,  he  resolved  to  destroy  this 
contestant  in  the  race,  and  so  thwarted  his  career.  [Cousin 
Pons.]  At  the  Thuilliers',  on  the  rue  Saint-Dominiquo- 
d^Enfer,  Paris,  where  he  displayed  his  usual  im|xjrtinence, 
Vinet  was  an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  Celeste  Colleville,  tlie 
heiress,  who  was  eventually  Madame  Felix  Phellion.  [The 
Middle  Classes.] 

Violette,  a  husbandman,  tenanted  in  the  department  of 
Aube,  near  Arcis,  the  Grouage  farm,  that  was  a  jiart  of  the 
Ciondreville  estate,  at  the  time  that  Peyrade  and  Corentin, 
in  accordance  with  Fouche's  instructions,  undertook  the 
singular  abduction  of  Senator  Malin  de  Gondreville.  A 
miserly  and  deceitful  man,  this  fellow  Violette  secretly 
sided  with  Malin  de  Gondreville  and  the  powers  of  the  day 
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against   Michu,    the  mysterious    agent   of  the    ('iiui-Cygne, 
Hauteecrre,  and  Simeuse  families.    [The  Ciondrcvillc  Mysten'.] 

AHolette  (Jean),  a  descendant  of  the  preceding;  hosier  of 
Arcis  in  1837;  took  in  hand  Pigoult's  business,  as  successor 
to  Phil^as  Beauvisage.  In  the  electoral  stir  of  1839,  Jean 
Ylolctte  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gondre- 
ville  faction.    [The  Member  for  Arcis.]    . 

Virginiei  cook  in  the  household  of  C^sar  Birotteau,  the 
perfumer,  in  1818.    [C6sar  Birotteau.] 

VfTginiei  during  the  years  1835-1836,  lady's-maid,  on  the 
me  Neuve-des-Mathurins  (at  present  rue  des  Mathurins^ 
Paris,  to  Marie-Eug6nie  du  Tillet,  who  was  at  that  time 
engrossed  in  righting  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Ang^lique- 
Marie  de  Vandenesse.    [A  Daughter  of  Eve.] 

VirgiDiei  mistress  of  a  Provencal  soldier,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  durhig  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt,  was  lost  for 
some  time  in  a  desert,  where  he  lived  with  a  female  panther. 
The  jealous  mistress  was  constantl}'  threatening  to  stab 
her  lover,  and  he  dubbed  her  Mignonne,  by  antiphrasis; 
in  memory  of  her  he  gave  the  same  name  to  the  panther. 
[A  Passion  in  the  Desert.] 

Virginie,  a  Parisian  milliner,  whase  hats  were  praised, 
for  a  consideration,  by  Andoche  Finot  in  his  newspa])er 
in  1821.     [A  Distinguished  Provincial  at  Paris.] 

Viriaz,  a  rich  furrier  of  Ix»ipsic,  from  whom  his  nephew, 
FrW^ric  Brunner,  inherited,  al>out  the  middle  of  Ix)uis  Phil- 
.  ippc's  reign.  In  his  lifetime  this  Jew,  head  of  the  house  of 
Viriaz  &  Co.,  suspecthig  Brunner,  pt^re,  the  tavern-kee}x»r 
of  Frankfort,  hacl  the  fortune  of  Madame  Brunner  (first 
of  the  name)  placed  in  the  coffers  of  the  Al-Sart  child  bank. 
[Cousin  Pons.] 

Vissard  (Marquis  du),  in  memor}'  of  his  younger  brother, 
the  Chevalier  Rifoel  du  Vissard,  was  cremated  a  |x»or  of  France 
by  Ix)uis  XVIII.,  who  entered  him  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Maison-Rouge,  and  made  him  a  prefwt  ujhmi  the  (Hs.v(>lution 
of  the  Maison-llougc.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 
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Vissard  (CharIes-Ameilee-Ix)uis-Jo8eph  Rifoel,  Chevalier 
du),  noble  and  headstrong  gentleman;  played  an  important 
part,  after  1789,  in  the  various  anti-revolutionar>'  insurrec- 
tions of  western  France.  In  December,  1799,  he  was  at  the 
Vivetidre,  and  his  impulsiveness  was  a  contrast  with  the 
coohiGSS  of  Marquis  Alphonse  de  Montauran,  also  called  Le 
Gars.  [The  Chouans.]  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Quiberon, 
and,  in  company  ^ith  Boislaurier,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
uprising  of  the  Chauffeurs  of  Mortagne.  Several  drcimi- 
stances,  indeed,  helped  to  strengthen  his  Royalist  inclina- 
tions. Fergus  found  in  Henriette  Brj'ond  des  Tours-MinidreB 
a  second  Diana  Venion  and  became  her  lover.  His  mo- 
narchical zeal  was  enflamed  by  Br}'ond  des  Tours-MinidreB 
(Contenson,  the  spy),  who  secretly  betrayed  him.  like 
his  accomplices,  Rifoel  du  Vissard  was  executed  in  1809. 
At  times  duruig  his  anti-revolutionary  campaigns  he  m- 
sumed  the  name  of  Pierrot.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 

Vissembourg  (Due  de),  son  of  Marshal  Vernon;  brother 
of  the  Prince  de  Chiavari;  between  1835  and  1840  presided 
over  a  horticultural  society,  the  vice-president  of  which  was 
labion  du  Ronceret.     [Il^atrix.] 

Vitagliani,  tenor  at  the  Argentina,  Rome,  when  Zam- 
iMuolla  t(H^k  the  soprano  parts  in  1758.  Vitagliani  was  a^ 
quaintotl  with  J.-E.  Sarrasine.    [Sarrasine.] 

Vital,  lx>ni  alx>ut  1810,  a  Parisian  hatter,  who  succeeded 
I'iiK^t  }x^re,  whose  store  on  rue  du  Coq  was  very  popular 
alxnit  lS4o,  and  deservedly  so,  apparently.  He  amused  J.- 
J.  Hixi(ni  and  Ixhhi  de  I^^ra  by  his  ridiculous  pretensions. 
'nit\v  wisliod  bini  to  supply  S.-P.  Gazonal  with  a  hat,  and 
ho  ]m\>{x>s(n1  to  st^ll  him  a  hat  like  that  of  Lousteau.  On 
tlii>  o((j:sii>n  \\\i\\  slioweil  them  the  head-covering  that  he 
]\i\i\  tlo\  isoil  for  Claude  Vignon,  who  was  undecided  in  politics. 
\ital  n^ally  pn^tendixl  to  make  each  hat  according  to  the 
]>cM"S4>nality  of  the  ]x^n5t>n  ordering  it.  He  praised  the  Prince 
do  U(^thuno's  bal  and  droaniod  of  the  time  when  high  hAt» 
wv>uKl  p>  out  oi  .*^!  \  lo.     [The  Unconscious  Humorists.] 
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Vital  (Madame),   vnie  of  the  preceding,  believed  in  her 

husband's  genius  and  greatness.  She  was  in  the  sture  when 

the  hatter  received  a  call  fmm  BLxiou,  Lora  and  Gasonal. 
pTie  Unconscious  Humoriijt^.] 

Vitd,  b(>m  in  1776,  Paris  justice  of  the  peace  in  IS45, 
tua  acquaiiitanee  of  Doctor  PoiUain;  was  succeciled  by  Maltre 
Kraisier,  a  prot^  of  theCamusot  de  Marvilles,  [GousiQ  Pons.] 

Vitelot,  partner  of  Sonet,  the  marbt«^K?ntter;  desiVned  tomb- 
eiones,  lie  failed  to  obtain  the  contract  for  monnmenta 
to  Marsa>%  the  minister,  and  to  Keller,  the  officer.  It  was 
given  to  Stidmaiin,  The  plans  made  by  Vilelot  liaving  been 
retouched,  were  submittetl  to  Wjlhelm  Schmucke  for  the 
gra%-e  of  S}dvain  Pons,  who  was  buried  in  Pdre-Lachaise* 
[Cousin  Pons.] 

Vittlot  (Madame),  vnfe  of  the  preceding,  severely  rebuked 
an  agent  of  tbe  fimi  for  bringing  in  as  a  customer  W.  Schmucke, 
heir-conteetant  to  tlie  Pons  property.    [Cousin  Pons,] 

Vhret  (Matleleine),  servant  to  the  Caniui^t  de  Man'^illee; 
during  nearly  twenty-five  years  was  their  fetnhilitc  llairre- 
Jaequee.  She  tried  in  vain  to  gain  Sylvain  Pons  for  a  hus- 
band|  and  thus  to  become  their  cousin.  Madddne  Vivetip 
having  failed  in  her  matrimonial  atti?mpts.  took  a  dislike 
for  Pons,  and  persecuted  him  in  a  thou^and  ways.  [Sceuea 
from  a  Courtesan's  Life.    Cousin  Pons,] 

Volfgang,'  cashier  of  Bartm  du  Saint*Empire,  I\  de  Nucin- 
geiij  wiien  this  well*knowTi  Parisian  banker  of  nw  Saint- 
Lazare  fell  madly  in  love  with  Esther  van  Gob^eck^  and 
when  Jaoquea  Fallm'a  dii^oomfiture  occurred.  [Scenes  from 
m  Courtesan's  LifeJ 

Vordac  (MarquiMe  de),  bom  in  1760,  mistress  of  the  rich 
Lord  Dudley;  she  had  by  him  a  eon,  Henry.  To  tegitimize 
this  chUd  she  arrange*!  a  marriage  with  Marsay,  a  bimknipt 
old  gentleman  of  tarnished  reputation.  He  demanded 
pft>iiieiit  of  the  interest  on  a  htmdrcd  thousand  fintics  a.^  a 
reward  for  his  marriage,  and  he  iIiihI  ^iiliout  having  knoian 

^  He  Uvfd  on  tub  da  l*Af«ail*.  tit»r  rvm  tl<«  lt«lhiirtiu^,  ?bri». 
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his  wife.  The  widow  of  Marsay  became  by  her  second 
marriage  the  well-known  Marquise  de  Vordac.  She  neglected 
her  duties  as  mother  until  late  in  life,  and  paid  no  attentkm 
to  Henri  de  Marsay  except  to  propose  Miss  Stevens  as  a 
suitable  wife  for  him.    [The  Thirteen.] 

Vulpato   (La),  noble  Venetian,  very  frequently   present 

in   Fenice;  about   1820   tried   to  interest  Emilio  Memmi, 

Prince  of  Yarese,  and  Massimilla  Doni,  Duchesse  CataneOi 
in  each  other.    [Massimilla  Doni.] 

Vyder,  anagram  formed  from  d'Ervy,  and  one  of  the  three 
names  taken  successively  by  Baron  Hector  Hulot  d'Ervy, 
after  deserting  his  wife.  He  hid  imder  this  assumed  name, 
when  he  became  a  petition-writer  in  Paris,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Petite  Pologne,  opposite  rue  de  la  P^pini^re,  on  Passage  du 
Soleil,  to-day  called  Galerie  de  Cherbourg.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

W 

Wadmann,  an  Englishman  who  owned,  near  the  MarviDe 
estate  in  Normandie,  a  cottage  and  pasture-lands,  which 
Madame  Camiisot  de  Marv'ille  talked  of  buying  in  1845. 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  for  England  after  twenty  years' 
sojourn  in  France.    [Cousin  Pons.] 

Wahlenfer  or  Walhenfer,  v.ealthy  Cicrman  merchant 
who  was  murdered  at  the  "Hod  Inn,"  near  Andemach, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  October,  1799.  The  deed  was  done  by 
Jean-Frdd^ric  Taillefer,  then  a  surgeon  and  under-assLstant- 
major  in  the  French  army,  who  suffered  his  comrade,  Prosper 
Magnan,  to  be  exocute<l  for  the  crime.  Wahlenfer  was  a 
short,  heavy-set  man  of  rotund  appearance,  ^ith  frank  and 
cordial  manners.  He  was  proprietor  of  a  large  pin-manu- 
factory on  the  outskirts  of  Neuwied.  He  was  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Possibly  Wahlenfer  was  an  assumed  name. 
[The  Red  Inn.] 

Wallenrod-Tustall-Bartenstild  (Baron  de),  bom  in  1742, 
banker  at  Frankfort-on-tho-Main :  married  in  1804,  his  only 
daughter,  Bettina,  to  Charles  Mignon  de  la  Bastie,  then  only 
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&  lieutenaiit  in  the  French  army;  died  in  1814,  followiag  somt 
diflKStmui^  speeuIationB  in  cotton.    [Mode8t43  Mignon.] 

WfttscbUdioei  a  Ijondon  firm  which  did  business  with  F. 
de  Nucliigeii,  the  banker.    On  a  dark  autumn  evening  in  1821, 
the  cashier,  Rodolphe  Castanier^  was  surprised  by  the  satanic 
John  iMehnoth,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  forging  the  name ; 
of  his  employer  on  some  letters  of  credit  drawn  on  the  Wat- ' 
fichiMine  establishment*    [Melmoth  Reconciled] 

Wattebled,  grocer  in  Soulanges,  Ik^urgogne,  in  1823; 
father  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Plissoud;  was  in  middle 
ebias  aoeiety ;  kept  a  store  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  belonging 
to  Soudryj  the  mayor.    [The  Peasantiy.] 

WattmBe  (Baron  fie).  Besan^iYn  gentleman  of  Swiss  de- 
meal;  last  descendant  of  the  well-known  Dom  Jean  de  Watte- 
ville,  the  renegade  Ahb^  of  Baumes  {HiirM703);  small  and 
ven*  thin,  rather  deficient  mentnlly;  sj>ent  his  life  in  a  cabinet- 
m&ker'i  establishment  ** enjoying  utter  ignoranee";  collectetl 
shells  and  geological  specimens;  usually  in  good  liumor. 
A/t«r  living  in  the  Comt<?,  *'  hke  a  bug  in  a  nig/'  in  181S  ' 
he  manicfl  Clotilda Ixjuise  de  Rupt,  who  domineered  over 
him  completely.  As  soon  as  her  parents  died,  about  1819, 
he  lived  with  her  in  the  beautiful  Rupt  house  on  rue  de  la 
Pr«*feeture,  a  piece  of  pro|>eJ'ty  w  hich  included  a  large  garden 
oxttmdiiig  along  ihe  rue  du  Perron.  By  his  wife,  the  Baron 
d@  Watteville  had  one  daughter,  whom  he  loved  devotedly, 
^p  muc!i,  tudeefl,  that  he  lost  all  authority  over  tier.  M. 
Hp  Watteville  died  in  1836,  as  a  refltilt  of  his  fall  into  the  lake 
on  his  estate  of  Rouxey,  near  Besan^on.  He  waB  buried  on 
an  islet  in  this  same  lake,  and  his  wife,  making  great  show 
of  her  sorrow,  had  erected  thereon  a  Ciothie  monument  of 
marble  Uke  the  one  to  H^Ise  and  Ab^hird  in  the  P6re- 
L&ehaise<    [Albert  Savaraus.] 

Watteville  (Baronne  de),  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  after 
bis  death  cif  Aiti<''d<'Mj  dc  Soulad    (S^e  Lindas,  Madame  A*  de^) 

Wattevilte  (liifsalic^  de),  only  daughter  of  the  preceding 
'•'^iiplej  born  in  18l6ja  blonde  with  colorless  checks  and  pale- 
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blue  eyes;  slender  and  frail  of  body;  resembled  one  of  Albert 
Durer's  saints.  Reared  under  her  mother's  stem  ov^Bi^ti 
accustomed  to  the  most  rigid  religious  observances,  kept  in 
ignorance  of  all  worldly  matters,  she  entirely  concealed  under 
her  modesty  of  manner  and  retiring  disposition  her  iron 
character,  and  her  romantic  audacity,  so  like  that  of  her 
greatruncle,  the  Abb^  de  Watteville;  and  which  was  increased 
by  the  resoluteness  and  pride  of  the  Rupt  blood;  although 
destined  to  marry  Am^dde  de  Soulas,  "la  fleur  des  pois"* 
of  Besangon,  she  became  enamored  of  the  attorney,  Albert 
Savaron  de  Savarusi  By  successfully  carrying  out  her 
schemes  she  separated  him  from  the  Duchesse  d'Argaiolo, 
although  these  two  were  mutually  in  love — ^a  separation 
which  caused  Savarus  great  despair.  He  never  knew  of 
Rosalie's  affection  for  him,  and  withdrew  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  Mademoiselle  de  Watteville  then  lived  for  some 
time  in  Paris  with  her  mother,  who  was  then  the  wife  of 
Am^d^  de  Soulas.  She  tried  to  see  the  Duchesse  d'Ai^gaioIo, 
who,  believing  Savarus  faithless,  had  given  her  hand  to  the 
Due  de  Rh^tor^.  In  Februar}',  1838,  on  meeting  her  at  a 
charity  ball  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  civil  pensioners, 
Rosalie  made  an  appointment  with  her  for  the  Op^ra  ball, 
when  she  told  her  former  rival  the  secret  of  her  mancBuvres 
against  Madame  de  Rh^tor^,  and  of  her  conduct  as  regards  the 
attorney.  Mademoiselle  de  Watteville  retired  finally  to 
Rouxey — a  place  which  she  left,  only  to  take  a  trip  in  1841 
on  an  unknown  mission,  from  which  she  came  back  seriously 
crippled,  having  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  in  a  boiler  explosion 
on  a  steamboat.  Henceforth  she  devoted  her  life  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  religion,  and  left  her  retreat  no  more.  [Albert 
Savarus.] 

Welflf  (called  Welff  the  Great),  after  eleven  years  of  cavalry 
service  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt  under  General 
I^naparte,  he  was  a  gendarme  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  in  1803,  at 
the  time  of  the  police  raid  on  Cinq-Cygne.  He  helped  Corentin  * 
and  Pcyrade  in  their  vain  undertaking,  and  became  the  enemy 
of  Michu,  the  Hauteserres,  and  the  Sinieuscf^,  against  whom 

1  Title  of  on*  of  the  fint  editiona  of  "A  Ifarmce  SettlmiMnt." 
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he  iwited  about  1806,  when  Seuator  Malin  de  Gondreviiie 
m>*at€riously  clisappeared.  At  that  tinie  Welff  was  a  sub- 
lieutenant,   [The  GondreviUe  Mystery.] 

Werbnast,  associated  i^ith  Palma,  Parisian  discounter 
an  rue  Saint-Denis  and  rue  Saint-Martin,  during  the  Reetora- 
tinn ;  knew  the  ©tor)'  «if  the  glf>rj'  and  decay  of  Wsar  Birotteati, 
the  perfumer,  who  was  mayor  nf  the  second  district;  wbM  the 
friend  of  the  banker,  Jean-Baptiste  d'AUlrigger,  at  wht>6e 
burial  he  waB  present;  carrif?d  on  business  with  the  Baron 
de  Nucingen,  making  a  shrewd  &|>ecu!atk>n  when  the  latter 
settled  for  the  third  time  ^ith  his  creditors  in  1836,  [C^sar 
Birotteau.    The  Finn  of  Nucingen,] 

Werchaufftii  (Baron  de),  one  cf  Schhmer'a  aliases.     (Ste 

Schimier.) 

Wjerzchowoia  (Adam  de),  Pblish  gentleman ^  who,  after 
the  last  diviBion  of  Poland,  found  refuge  in  Sweden,  where 
he  Rough  t  ctpns*>lation  in  the  study  of  rhemistr\%  a  study  for 
which  he  had  always  felt  a  strong  liking,  Pftverty  coinjtelled 
him  Ui  give  up  this  study,  and  he  joined  the  French  &nn\\  In 
18*»0,  while  on  the  way  to  Ikmai,  he  wti5  quart ere<i  for  on© 
night  with  M,  Balthazar  Claes.  During  a  converRation  with  hia 
host,  he  explained  to  him  his  ideas  on  the  sabjeet  of  "  iflentity 
of  matter*'  and  the  abstjlute,  thus  briiigiug  misfortune  on 
A  whole  family^  for  from  that  moment  BaUha;car  Chios  de- 
voted time  and  money  to  his  qut«t  of  the  ahac»lute*  Adam 
de  Wierzehownia^  while  dying  at  Dresden,  in  1812,  of  a  wound 
received  during  the  last  wnr^,  wnrte  a  final  tetter  to  BaJthtuar 
Clat^p  informing  him  of  the  different  thoughts  relative  to  the 
search  in  qu<*tion,  which  had  been  in  his  mind  sinC4*  thdr  fimt 
f  •  '  By  thin  writing  he  increascMi  the  mi^fortii^  "  ^e 
(  [liJy.    Adam  tleWierzchownia  hiid  an  angTil  A 

wjuntenanee^  large  head  which  was  bald,  eyes  like  tongues 
of  fire,  a  large  mustaclie.  His  cnhnne«e  of  manner  frightened 
Madnnm  Bidthazar  Clae^.*    [The  (Jne«t  of  the  Ab^dute.] 

OymnwK.  Novnuber  11.  I»a7,l>y  II.  Bonii*  mm*  Jia^iiMCM  K-  Ssuv^BCt,  hoik  of  wisam 
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Willemsens  (Marie-Augusta) .    (See  Brandon/  Comtease  de.) 

"Wimphen  (De),  married  a  friend  of  Madame  d'Aigl^nont's 
childhood.    [A  Woman  of  Thirty.] 

Wimphen  (Madame  Louisa  de),  childhood  friend  of  Madame 
Julie  d'Aiglemont  in  school  at  Ecouen.  In  1814,  Madame 
d'Aiglemont  wrote  to  her  companion,  who  was  then  on  the 
point  of  marrying,  of  her  own  disillusionment,  and  confiden- 
tially advised  her  to  remain  single.  This  letter,  however, 
was  not  Sent,  for  the  Comtesse  de  Listom&re-Landon,  aunt 
of  Julie  d'Aiglemont  by  marriage,  having  found  out  about 
it,  discouraged  such  an  impropriety  on  the  part  of  her  niece. 
Unlike  her  friend,  Madame  de  Wimphen  married  happily. 
She  retained  the  confidence  of  Madame  d'Aiglemont,  and 
was  present,  indeed,  at  the  important  interview  between 
Julie  and  Lord  Grenville.  After  M.  de  Wimphen's  arrival 
to  accompany  his  wife  home,  these  two  lovers  were  Irft  alone, 
until  the  unexpected  arrival  of  M.  d'Aiglemont  made  it 
necessary  for  Lord  Grenville  to  conceal  himself.  The  Eng- 
lishman died  shortly  after  this  as  a  result  of  the  night's  expo- 
sure, when  he  was  obliged  to  stay  in  the  cold  on  the  outside 
of  a  window-sill.  This  happened  also  immediately  after  hb 
fingers  were  bruised  by  a  rapidly  closed  door.  [A  Woman  of 
Thirty.] 

Wirth,  valet  of  the  banker,  J.-B.  d'Aldrigger;  remained 
in  the  service  of  Mesdames  d'Aldrigger,  mother  and  daughters, 
after  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family.  He  showed  them 
the  same  devotion,  of  which  he  had  often  given  proof.  Wirth 
was  a  kind  of  Alsatian  Caleb  or  Gaspard,  aged  and  serious, 
but  with  much  of  the  cunning  mingled  with  his  simple  nature. 
Seeing  in  Godefroid  de  Beaudenord  a  good  husband  for  Isaure 
d'Aldrigger,  he  was  able  to  entrap  him  easily,  and  thus  was 
partly  responsible  for  their  marriage.    [The  Firm  of  Nucingen.] 

Wisch  (Johann).  Fictitious  name  given  in  a  ne^^Tspaper 
for  Johann  Fischer,  when  he  had  been  accused  of  peculation. 
[Cousin  Retty.] 

i  Lady  Hrandon  wm  the  moUMr  of  Louis  GmIod  and  Mari*  UasUxi. 
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Wissemboorg  (Prince  de),  one  of  the  titles  of  Mar^chal 
Cottin,  the  Due  d'Orfano.    [Cousin  Betty.] 

Witsdmau.     {See  Gaudin.) 


Ximeusei  fief  situated  in  Lorraine;  original  spelling  of  the 
name  Simeuse,  which  came  to  be  written  with  an  S  on  uo* 
count  of  its  pronunciation.    [The  Gondreville  Mystery.] 


Ysemboorg  (Prince  d'),  marshal  of  France,  the  Cond^ 
of  the  Republic.  Madame  Nourrisson,  his  confidential  servant, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  "simpleton,"  because  he  gave  two 
thousand  francs  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  countesses 
«)f  the  Imperial  Court,  who  came  to  him  one  day,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  begging  him  to  give  her  the  assistance  upon  which 
lier  children's  life  depended.  She  soon  spent  the  money  for  a 
robe,  which  she  needed  to  wear  so  as  to  be  dressed  stylishly 
at  an  embassy  ball.  This  story  was  told  by  Madame  Nourris- 
son, in  1845,  to  L^n  de  Lora,  Bixiou,  and  Gazonal.  [The 
Unconscious  Humorists.] 


ZamUnella,  a  eunuch,  who  sang  at  the  Th^&tre  Argentina, 
Rome,  the  leading  soprano  parts;  he  was  ver}'  beautiful. 
Sarassine,  a  French  sculptor,  believing  him  to  l)c  a  woman, 
l)ccanie  enamored  of  him,  and  used  him  as  a  model  for  an  ex- 
cellent statue  of  Adonis,  which  may  still  l)e  seen  at  the  Mus^ 
d'Albani,  and  which  lX)rlange-Sallcnauve  copied  nearly  a 
century  later.  When  he  was  over  eighty  years  old  and  ver}- 
wealthy,  ZambincUa  lived,  under  the  Restoration,  with  his 
niece,  who  was  wife  of  the  mysterious  I^nty.  While  residing 
with  the  I^ntys  Zambinella  died  in  Rome,  1830.  The  early 
life  of  Zambinella  was  unknown  to  the  Parisian  world.  A 
mesmerist  lx»licvcil  the  old  man,  who  was  a  sort  of  traveling 
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mummy  I  to  be  the  famous  Balsamo,  also  known  as  CagUoetro, 
while  the  Bailli  de  Forette  took  him  to  be  the  Comte  de 
Saint-Germain.    [Sarrasine.    The  Member  for  Arcis.] 

Zamowicki  (Boman^),  Polish  general  who,  as  a  refugee  in 
Paris,  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  little  twoHstory  house 
on  rue  de  Marbeuf,  of  which  Doctor  Halpersohn  occupied 
the  other  floor  m  1836.    [The  Seamy  Side  of  History.] 


NOTE. 

The  Repertory  of  the  ComSdie  Humaine,  as  the  reader  can  see  for 
himself,  should  include  only  those  episodes  introducing  characterB 
inter-related  and  continually  recurring.  Cbnsequentlj;  the  stories 
entitled  The  Exiles,  About  Catherine  de  MMci,  Mmire  Comdiw, 
The  Unknown  Masterpiece,  The  Elixir  of  Life,  Christ  in  Flanders, 
which  antedate  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Seraphtia,  which  deals 
with  the  supematuraly  are  omitted,  together  with  the  Analjftical  Studies, 
But  The  Hated  Son  furnishes  some  indispensable  information  con- 
cerning a  few  biographies.  The  Dramas  are  outside  the  action  of  the 
Contidie,  so  contribute  no  names. 

According  to  Th^phile  Gautier,  The  ComSdie  Humaine  embraces 
two  thousand  characters.  His  reckoning  is  nearly  exact;  but  as  a 
result  of  cross-references,  surnames,  assumed  names  and  the  like, 
that  number  is  far  exceeded  in  this  work,  which,  nevertheless,  ooiits 
many  characters  outside  the  action,  as:  Chevet,  Decamps,  Delacroix, 
Finot  Sr.,  the  child  of  Calyste  and  Sabine  du  Gu^nic,  No^mi  Magus, 
Meyerbeer,  Herbaut,  Houbigant,  Tanrade,  Mousqueton,  Amal,  Barrot, 
Bonald,  Berryer,  Gautier,  Gozlan,  Hugo,  Hyacinthe,  Lafont,  Lamar- 
tine,  Lassailly,  F.  Lemaltre,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  Odiy,  Talma, 
Thiers,  Villdle,  Rossini,  Rousseau,  Mile.  D^jazet,  Mile.  Georges,  etc. 

1- Probably  a  givea  luune. 
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